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CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Dha'rwa’r,! between 14°17’ and 15° 50’ north latitude, and 74° 48’ 
and 76° east longitude, the southmost district of Bombay, lies on the 
tableland to the east of the North Kanara Sahyddris separated from 
the coast by a belt about fifty miles broad. It has an area of 4500 
square miles, a population of 882,900 or 194-73 to the square mile, 
and a realizable land revenue of about £240,000 (Rs. 24,00,000).? 


It forms an irregular wedge-shaped figure, about 110 miles long 
and varying in breadth from about seventy miles in the north to 
about forty miles near Kod in tho south, from which, in the last 
twenty miles, it narrows to a point} “The district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum the Rdmdurg state and Bédémi in south 
Bijapur; on the east by His Highness the Nizdm’s Réichor Do&b 
and the Bolléri district of Madras ; on the south by Maisur ; and on 
the west by North Kanara and the sub-division of Khanépur in 
Belgaum. An irregular broken belt of Patvardhan and Sdvanur 
villages with a breadth of ten to twenty miles almost divides the 
east of the district into two parts, @ north and a south. Besides 
this belt of land some scattered outlying villages lie to the west of 
S4vanur and there is an isolated patch of estato or jdgir land at 
Hebli about five miles north-east of Dhérwar, 


For administrative purposes the 4500 square miles of the district 
are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Of these six, Dharwar 
and Kalghatgi in the west, Navalgund and Hubli in the centre, 
and Ron and Gadag in the east, Ho to the north of the Sd4yvanur- 
Patvardhan villagos; the seventh sub-division, Rankdpur, is mixed 
with and lies to the west of the Sdvanur villages; of the four 
remaining sub-divisions, Hangal is in the west, Kod in the south- 
west, Rancbennur in the south-east, and Karajgi in the cast of the 
southern half of the district. The following statement shows that 
these sub-divisions have an average area of 410 miles 147 villages 
and 80,260 people : 


‘From materials supplied by Mr. E, P. Robertson, C.S, 
?The population and revenue detaile are for 1881. 
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DHARWAR ADMINISTRATIVE DuTAILs, 1881-82. 
VILLAGES, 
POPULATION, 
Government. Alienated. Total. 
a | Villages,|Hamlets.| Villagos. |Hamlets. Lanp 
Sun-Division. | 8 ~ REVENUE, 
g =e = 3 rl a | Sauare| 28! 
a 3 P = quare 
glald a = 2 a 2 a | 3 Total.} 1881. ile. 
21 eg);Si/eisitaelisig¢ Bia 
B/B(B) S)/ea) 28/8) 8) 9] 8 
S/aelsteselsle)/s)]ar| sla 
& (Ola | Pile ipa; ] ds] <4 
& 
Dharwar ,..) 425] 112] 29) 2] 86] 25| 6 170) B4| 213 | 111,137 | 261 27,705 
Kalghatgi ...) 270) 88) 24) 4] 5! 17) 3] 1 1217) 20] 141 | 50,789) 181 12,985 
Hubli we) BIL] 71] Ou 6) 4!) 3 1} 8b; 8 04) @l,9e7 | 206 26,056 
Navalgund.,.) 662] 85] 2] 2 1] 7]... ou! 7 97 | 87,832 | 156 38,286 
Ron -| 870] 5A... 6 Oo) 4)... 70 4 74 60,724 | 164 16,447 
Gadag v-| GOV] 88] G) 31] io} 12) L 1{ 114; 14! 128} 100,438 | 148 26,740 
Karaj of 44211241 6] 2] 10; 6]. ist] 6] 147] 83,216] 188 | 19,982 
Bankapur ...{ 343] 126} 19; 3 7| 138) 2 1} 155} 16! 171 76, 054 228 16,875 
YTangal «] 298) 185) 6116} 18) 30) 3 1 2) 175) 36) 211 65,787 220 18,449 
Kod «| 400} 168) 11] 4] 10] 10)... 1]... | 193] IL] 204 80,345 | 200 18,463 
Rinebonnur .| 405 | 110 7) 2] 12) 8) 4a]... 131! 12) 148 74,218 183 15,804 
4634 114621118] 61 [zs AG | 21} 3 | 8 {1455 | 168) 1623 | 982,807 | 194 | 230,242 


The line of the Poona-Harthar road, which runs north-west and 
south-east, divides Dhérwar into two very unlike and unequal parts, 
an irregular belt of hilly and woody country to the west from five 
to twenty-five miles broad, and to the east a bare plain stretching 
about sixty miles to the north-east. In the narrow western belt 
the soil is red and gravelly, the country hilly and woody, the air 
cool, the rainfall thirty to forty inches, and the water-supply in 
most places abundant. The villages are generally close together on 
rising ground with shady sites and poor but hardworking people. 
Many lakes or reservoirs arevused both for drinking and watering, 
and thero is a large watered area of rice-land in the north and 
centre, and of rice, sugarcane, and betel-palm gardens in the south. 
To the east of the Harihar road, in the north and centre of the 
district, the plain is a broad stretch of black soil, flat and bare 
except for a few ranges of low bushy hills, the rainfall is twenty 
to thirty inches, and tho water-supply is scanty and in places 
brackish. In the east the villages are large and far apart, generally 
poorly shaded, and with rich and skilful husbandmen. 


The Western Belt, which is five to twenty-five miles broad, is part 
of the rough wooded country along the Sahyadri water-shed. In 
the north, the district passes fifteen or twonty miles west of tho line 
of water-shed, the town of Dhdérwar fifteen miles from the frontier 
standing at the water-parting 2420 feet above tho sea, the source of 
streams which flow west to the Indian Ocean and east to the Bay of 
Bengal. To the south the Dhérwdr border passes further east, leaving 
the water-shed within Kanara limits. All along, in the extreme west, 
the country is wild with woody hills 100 to 300 feet high, rugged 
or smooth, flat-topped or pointed, detached or in ranges, many of 
them, especially those in Kalghatgi Hangal and Bankdpur, giving 
cover to wild pig, deer, panthers, and tigers. Fifty years ago these 
western hills were occasionally visited by wild elephants. Through- 
out this western belt ranges of low bushy hills, 800 to 700 
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feet high, run in parallel lines north-west and south-east, Towards 
the east the hills gradually grow barer, less rugged, and more isolated, 
and are separated by broad rich valleys whose tillage spreads up 
the lower slopes. In the south these lines of hills and isolated peaks 
are higher and pass further east than in the north. They are better 
wooded and the valleys between them are more highly tilled, 
especially with sugarcane and betel-palm gardens, and they are also 
better supplied with water, dotted with old ponds and lakes, some 
of them two or three miles long though of no great depth. Near 
Tilvali, about twelve miles south of Hangal, a grassy bush-covered 
country is adorned with a thick forest of wild date-palms. The 
extreme south is crossed from west to east by narrow and steep 
parallel ranges 400 to 600 feet above the plain. 


East of the Poona-Harihar road, in the south and south-east, the 
country is rocky, bare, and uninteresting, broken by ranges and 
blocks of stony bush-covered hills, which at Airéni and Kérur in 
the extreme south rise 500 to 700 feet above the plain. To the 
north of the southern hills the black soil.valley of the Varda crosses 
the district from west to east. Further/north, and east of the 
belt of Sévanur-Patvardhan villayes, the gold-yielding range of 
Kappatgudd stretches thirty miles north-west from the ‘Tungbhadra, 
its three or four lines of bare hills rising near Dambal in a steep flat 
ridge about 1000 feet above the plain. North-east from Dharwér 
and Hubli, across the whole breadth of the district, a black soil 
plain, broken by a few isolated sandstone peaks 300 to 700 feet 
high, drains north-east into the Bonnihalla and other tributaries of 
the Malprabha. This black soil plain varies greatly at different 
times of the year. During the rainy and cold seasons, from July to 
March, the plain isa broad stretch of rich crops:of grain, pulse, oil 
plants, and cotton. In the hot montls, though the heat is never so 
extreme asin parts of Bijépur, the black plain gapes in deep fizzures 
and its bare monotony is relieved by few trecs or shrubs and by 
almost no traces of tillage. Clouds of dust sweep before the parch- 
ing wind, or move across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet 
high. The cheerless view ends in an even wall-like line of sand- 
stone hills. 

‘There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangudd in the west, 
the Airdni in the south-east, the Kappatgudd in the east, and two 
nameless ranges in the south. ‘lhe Buddangudd range in the west, 
separating Kalghatgi from Hubli, is about eight miles long from 
north to south and abouta mile broad. Its highest peak rises 
about 500 fect above the plain. Theo hills forming the range are 
steep, with ridged tops, aud are covered with grass and brush- 
wood, This range contains several quarries of good building stone. 
Smaller hills covered with forest trees lie to the west and north-west. 
The Airaéni range in the south-east corner of the district with a 
break of five miles runs ten miles from north-west to south-east. 
The hills of this range are 200 to 700 feet high, those in the 
north being bare and those in the centre and sonth covered with 
brushwood. ‘The highest hill in the range near Airdni on the 
Tungbhadra is one and a half miles long half a mile broad and 500 
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to 700 feet. high. The top is pointed, the sides are sloping and 


‘woody, and the plain for a mile or two at their base is covered by 


the only anjan Hardwickia binata trees in the district. Antelope and 
wild pig are found in the northern and wolves im the southern hills. 


In the east the Kappatgudd range, of iron-clay and slate with 
traces of gold, rises a little to the south-west of Gadag, and, with 
ridged or pointed crests, covering a tract four to five miles broad, 
stretches about thirty miles south-east to the Tungbhadra. Near 
Gadag the hills are of no great height and are broken by gaps. 
For about fifteen miles, as far south as Dambal, therange continues 
irregular and broken, a group of hills some four miles broad with no 
marked central range and no point more than 500 feet above the 

lain. Near Dambal there rises a short flat-topped central ridge 
about 1000 feet above the plain, which, at the south end, breaks mto 
three or four parallel spurs covering at the broadest a tract about five 
miles across. These hills are 300 to 400 feet high. They are hare 
even of brushwood, with steep sides and irregular outline, broken 
by conical and rounded-peaks. After a time they gradually close 
into one range which though cut by the Tungbhadra continues 
beyond the river. Tho Kappatgudd hills are crossed by four passes. 
A well marked level pass between Doni und Attikatti, a winding 
level pass through much broken ground opposite the village of 
Harogeri, a footpath oyer steep and broken ground sometimes used 
by laden bullocks opposite the Sangli village of Hire-Vadavatti, 
and a pass fit for carts opposite the village of Irépur. Except 
by the last hardly any traffic moves through these passes. A 
fow panthers and wild pig are found on the Kappatgudd hills. Of 
the two parallel ranges m the south which rise 400 to 600 feet 
from the plain, the northern stretches fourteen miles east and west 
and shuts out the Masur valley from the north of Kod, This south 
range, which is a well-marked chain or ridge of hills, is covered with 
grass and brushwood and formerly gave cover to bears and other 
large game. Besides a few passes fit for ponies and bullocks there 
are two cart-roads, one of seven miles between Hirekerurand Masur, 
and a second of five miles between Ratihaélli and Masur. Fonr to 
ten miles further south is the southern range which forms the 
boundary between Kod and Maisur. This range, which is steep 
and narrow, contains panthers, bears, and occasionally tigers. Its 
highest hill is Mardvli (600 feet) called after a village of that name 
within Maisur limits. The Mérdvli hill is scantily covered with trees, 
It is crossed by steep tracks fit for ponies, and, at each side of the 
hill, runs a cart-road from Masur to Shikdrpur in Maisur. The rest 
of the range is low and dies away near the Tungbhadra. Another 
noteable hill in this range is Madak near the Madak lake, about ten 
miles south of Hirekerur. The sides are bare and steep, and round 
the top a ruined wall encloses a space 300 yards by 200. 


Besides these ranges detached hills are dotted over most of the 
district. In the north are the three isolated sandstone hills of 
Navalgund, Nargund, and Chik or Little Nargund, running north- 
west to south-east. The Navalgund hill is 2640 feet long 990 feet 
broad and 300 feet high ; the Nargund hill, about twelve miles north 
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of Navalgund, is 9174 feet long 3000 feet broad and 700 feet 
high ; and the Chik Nargund hill, about three miles north of Nar- 
gund, is 6165 feet long 2640 feet broad and 250 feet high. All 
three hills are steep in parts, with bare ridged tops, and sides 
‘covered with prickly-pear. The Nargund hill is crowned by a ruined 
fort. In the north-west are several hills one hundred to three 
hundred feet high. ‘The chief are Téikarinpur about six miles, 
Sidréyanmardi about thirteen miles, aud Durgadgadda about eighteen 
miles west of Dharwar; and Pedadkanvi and Hullimardi about 
thirteen miles and Tclanmardi and Tepinhattt about sixteen miles 
south-west of Dhérwar. Of these hills the highest is Tolanmardi 
about 800 feet, Sidréyanmardi Hulimardi and Durgadgudda are 
covered with brushwood, and Pedadkanvi Tolanmardi and 
Topinhatti with trees. None of them aro tilled either on the 
sides or tops. ‘T'wo miles north-east of Hubli is the steep and bare 
ridge of Doddagudd, about a mile long 220 yards broad and 300 
feet high. In the west, about four miles west of Kalghatgi, is 
Ganigudd hill, about half a mile longa quarter of a mile broad 
and 400 feet high, In the south-east, in the Karajgi sub-division, 
there are several hills, At Devgiri, about six miles south-west of 
Karajgi, ig a noteable hill 800 feet high erowned by a temple of 
‘lirmalappa. At Kanvali, about cight miles south-east of Karajgi, is 
a conical hill 400 to 500 feet high. Two emall pointed hills rise at 
Kabur twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, several conical bare hills 
about 150 feet high mark the neighbourhood of Motibennur, and a 
low bare range stretches north-west and south-cast from Biddgi to 
Halgiri close to Rénebennur and separated from the Airani hills by 
eight miles of flat country. In the east, about twenty-three miles 
south-east of Gadag, the bare, steep, and flat-topped hill-fort of 
Mundargigudd stands in the plain 2U0 feet high. 


Except a few streams in the north that drain west into the Bidti- 
halla or Gangavali, the rivers and streams of Dharwar belong to one of 
two systems, those of the south-west sonth and south-east that drain 
into the Tungbhadra, and those of the northern half of the district 
whose channels run north and north-east to the Malprabha. Tho 
only two rivers of importance, the Tungbhadra on the south-east and 
the Malprabha on the north-east, bound the district on those sides 
without passing within its limits. 


Two streams the Tuna and the Buapra rise in the south-west 
frontier of Maisur, and after north-easterly and north-westerly 
courses of fifty to sixty miles, near Kudli in Maisur, join to form the 
river TunapHapRA. The united stream, after a winding course of 
about thirty-five miles, touches Dhaérwdér in the extreme south-east 
and from that point winds north-east about eighty miles till it enters 
the Nizdm’s territory in the south-east of Dambal and falls into the 
Krishna after a total course of 400 miles, Though in the dry season 
the Tungbhadra runs low enough to be forded, during the south- 
west rains it fills a bed over half a mile broad, down which floats of 
timber pass from the western forests to the open east. In March 
1873 a large ferry boat was safely floated from Harihar to Hesrur 
in Dambal where the river leaves Dharwar, a distance of fully eighty 
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miles, At other seasons tho river is not navigable. ‘Ihe bed is at 
places of sand and black earth, but is generally rocky with steep 
banks. To clear the channel would be a work of great labour and 
would probably lead to little development of traffic. At Harihar, a 
large Maisur town on the right bank opposite tho eastern limit of 
Dharwar, the greatest flood discharge is calculated at 207,000, and 
the ordinary discharge at 30,000 cubic feet a second. The water of 
the Tungbhadra is not used for irrigation, Opposite the Gadag 
village of Koralhali huge blocks of stone murk the site of a costly 
embankment which according to local story gave way immediately 
after it was built, At Harihar the river is crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of fourteen spans built in 3868 at a cost of £35,000 
(Rs, 3,50,000), During the raing there aro ferries at Kuseatti, 
Mudenur, Airdni, Hirebidri, Chandapur, Haralhalli, and Havanur, 
The ferry boats are round wicker baskets covered with leather and 
three to fifteen feet broad. 

During its course along the south-east and east borders of 
Dharwar the Tungbhadra receives the drainage of the southern half 
of the district. It has threo large feeders, the Varda the Kumad- 
vati and the Hirehalla. he Varna, rising in a hill near Ikeri in 
North-west Maisur, after a northerly and north-easterly course of 
about forty miles, onters Dharwér at the village of Gondi in the 
Hangal sub-division, and, after winding north-east and cast for 
about fifty miles, falls into the ‘l'ungbhadra noar the north-east 
corner of the Karajgi sub-division about thirty miles north of ILarihar, 
It is 100 to 200 yards broad and flows overa sandy or stony bed, 
generally between stcep banks of oarth. It is full and deep in the 
rains, and in Karaj@i, when there is a heavy rainfall, it rises to a 
great height, overflows its banks, and lays the country round under 
water, Inthe fair scason it lies in long reaches divided by shallows, 
which are passable for carts between the 10th of Novembor and 
the 20th of May. Though it is not used for irrigation the river 
affords a plentiful and unfailing supply of drinking water. At 
Konimelchalli, about six miles south-cast of Banképur, the Varda is 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches of fifty feet each and two of 
ninety-five feet each. During the rains there are ferries chiefly at 
Gondi, Mulgund, Adur, Devgiri, and Karajgi. The ferry boats are 
generally wicker baskets like those on tho Tungbhadra, 


The Varda’s chief feederis tho Duarma, which joins it from the 
left in the north-east corner of Hangal. The Dharina rises in the 
Sahyddri hills about twenty miles south-west of the town of Hangal, 
and after a north-casterly course of about thirty-five miles falls 
into the Varda about seven miles south of Bankaépur. It is a small 
stream during most of the year. At Shringeri, about five miles. 
west of Hangal, an old dam supplies a canal about twelve miles 
long, which feeds upwards of twenty-four large ponds and waters a 
largo area of rice and sugarcane. 

In the extrome south of the district the Kumanvar, rising in 
North Maisur, after a northerly course of about forty miles, enters 
Dharwar about two miles to the south of Masur in Kod, and passing’ 
through a gap in the low range of hills in the south of that sub- 
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division, after a north-easterly course of about twenty-five miles, 
falls into the Tungbhadra near Mudenur abont cight miles south- 
west of Harihav, The stream flows between steep banks over a 
bed fifty to a hundred yards broad, which is sandy and shallow 
with long deep reaches. An old dam on the western border of the 
district, thrown across the river by the Vijayanagar or Anegundi 
kings (1836-1587) turns the Kumadvati into a large lake called 
Madak, entirely within Maisur limits, ‘’wo more embankments were 
also thrown across other gaps in the hills to the right and left of 
the Kumadvati valley to keep the waters of the lake from passing 
through them, and a waste channel was cut ulong the hills for the 
overflow waters. In some unknown flood, said to have happened 
soon after the work was completed, the water burst through the 
most westerly of the three embankments, and it is through this that 
the river now flows. In 1861 the old water-works which had fallen 
to ruin were partially restored by building a dam across the Kumadvati 
where it leaves the Madak lake, and entting two irrigation channels, 
one on the right and the other on the left,..The lake is about a mile 
long and in 1882-83 watered 480 aeres. The top of the old dam is 
far up the hill-side. 

The Hirenatua rises in the Kappateudd hills near Lakkundi about 
‘seven miles soath-east of Gadag, and, after flowing south about 
twenty miles, joins the Tungbhadra at Rati six miles south of the 
bare hillfort of Mundargigudd. A little above its meeting with 
the Tungbhadra the Hirehalla is about 500 feet broad. There is 
little flow of water in the hot weather, but during the rains its broad 
sandy bed is gonerally full. ‘I'he banks are slopimg and are of earth 
and gravel. The water is not used for irrigation. 


Tho Matrrasna, or Mud-BRearer, forming the north-east limit of 
the district for about sixteen miles, receives the drainage of all the 
Dharwar streams which flow to the north and north-east, It rises 
to the south-west of the town of Belgaum, and after flowing east 
about sixty miles through that district, it passes for about twenty- 
five miles through the Southern Maratha States. Then for about 
sixteen miles it forms the boundary between the Ron and Navalgund 
sub-divisions of Dharwar and the Badaémi sub-division of Bijapur. 
Beyond Dharwar limits it passes north-east for about forty miles 
through the Baédémi and Hungund sub-divisions of Bijapur and 
falls into the Krishna at Sangam ten miles north of Hungund in 
Bijapur. Though during the rains it is a large stream, in the fair 
season the Malprabha has butaslightflow. Within Dharwar limits 
the bed of the river, which is muddy and sandy, is 350 yards wide 
and its banks are sloping and earthy and about twelve feet high. 
Its water is nof used for irrigation. The Dharwar feeders of the 
Malprabha include almost all the streams of the northern half of 
the district. Except the Bennihalla none of these are of any size 
and during the hot months all are dry. 

The Brnniuatta, or Butier-Stream, rises at Dhundshiin Banképur, 
flows north through Hubli Navalgund and Ron, and falls into the Mal- 
prabha before it turns north to pass through the Béddmi hills. It 
Hows between high and steep banks of earth with a soft muddy bottom 
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150 to 200 feet broad. Though very rapid in the rainy season, some- 
times causing serious damage to crops, during the hot months water 
remains only in pools. Its high and steep earthy banks and muddy 
bottom make it difficult to cross during all except one or two of the 
driest months, and the fine earth in the bed of the river, though 
outwardly hard, is so soft that animals are said to have been 
swallowed up in it. Itis a serious obstacle to the traffic of the 
east of the district. Itis bridged on the Kérwar-Belldri road ; 
wooden bridges at Helisur and Y4argal decayed and have beem 
pulled down. Near Navalgund, about forty miles from its source, 
the Bennihalla receives from the north the Tuphrihalla or clarified 
butter stream, after a course of thirty-five miles from Kittur in: 
Belgaum through the subedivisions of Dharwar and Navalgund. 
From the height of their banks and the long period through which. 
their stream ceases to flow the waters of the Bennihalla and its 
feeders are little used for irrigation. Their water is also so brackish 
asto be hardly drinkable, and throughout the greater part of its 
basin good water is scarce. In times of flood the Bennihalla and 
its feeders carry off.so much black soil that it is probably their 
waters which have given the Malprabha its name of mud-bearer. 


The GaxcAvati or Bipti#Atya river, which falls into the sea between 
Gokarn and Ankola in North Kanara, has two of its sources it 
the sub-division of Dharwar, Ona of these streams, which is called 
Bidtihalla, rises in the big pond at Mugad about eight miles west of 
Dhdrwar; the other, whichis called Shalmalla or Ralihalle, rises ait: 
Hoskatti ahout two and a half miles south of Dh4rwar. ‘These two 
streams flowing south jom at Sungedevarkop, about three miles east. 
of Kalghatgi. Aftertheir meeting ab Sungedevarkop the streama 
go by the name of bidtthalla., At Bagodgeri » dam was thrown 
across the united stream in 1871 and a canal cut five or six miles 
to the south. Through some fault of construction thig work hag 
proved a failure. 


In the black plain to the north and east of the distriet the small 
streams dry early in the hot season and though as a rule water is 
found by digging in their beds, it is too brackish to be fit for drink- 
ing. The people depend on the supply which has been stored in 
ponds during the rains, This, partly from the difficulty of finding 
suitable pond sites in so level a country and partly from the 
scanty rainfall, does not meet the wants of the people. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish, so that during the hot months the 
people of the plain villages are often put to serious inconvenience: 
They have somotimes to fetch their water two or three miles, 
while many have to move with their cattle to the banks of the 
Malprabha and Tungbhadra. In the hilly west and south, where there 
is a much more plentifn) rainfall, the supply of water is abundant. 


1Dhérwdér contains specimens of granite, transition rocks, old red 
sandstone, trap rocks, and an iron-bearing claystone. 





+The geological portion is prepared chiefly from Dr, A. T, Christie’s and Captain 
Newbold’s papers on the geology of the Southern Mardtha Couatry im Carter's 
Geological Papera of Western India, 328-378. 
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At Ron, abont fifty miles north-east of Dhdrw4r, granite is found 
with a dark-red felspar with small scattered crystals and minute 
veins of quartz. Throughout the felspar are many small bag-like 
hollows some of them lined with tiny crystals apparently of 
chlorite. North of Gadag the hypogene schists and granite stretch 
to Gajendragad in south Bijapur where they are covered by sandstone. 
On the road northwards from Lakmeshvar in Savanur granite occurs 
in low bosses and detached blocks, and rises into a few clusters at 
the town of Kul Mulound. In Bankapur numbers of granite boulders 
lie in unbroken lines generally parallel with the ranges of hills, but 
sometimes ranging more north to west. They often rise little over 
the surface, but more often, especially at Karajgi, stones varying in 
size from an egg toa cart-wheel aro piled into large mounds, The 
texture is nearly as granular as gneiss, 


Transition rocks fill a lerge part of the district. They stretch 
from the east and south where they succeed the granite to the 
western foot of the Sahyddris, being only in a few places broken by 
the granite which protrudes from bencath them. In parts of the 
Sahyaddris they are covered by claystone and-trap. In the north 
transition rocks are found only in the bottoms of the valleys which 
cross the sandstone hills; and in the centre and south they are 
covered by large plains of black cotton soil. ‘To the west of Dharwar 
the transition rocks form parallel ranges with a general south-east 
direction, the same as the direction of the strata of which they are 
composed. The chief rocks of this series are clay-slate, chlorite 
achist, talc-slate, gneiss, limestone, and quartz. The strata, which 
are generally highly inclined and in many instances vertical, seem 
to have a general direction of north-west and south-east. 


The rocks composing the hills round Dhérwir are schists passing 
into slates and shales. The general structure which is perhaps more 
schistose and shaly than slatey, varies from a massive and obscure 
slate to fine plates and from compact and flinty to soft and sectile. 
The fine plates are nearly vertical and generally run parallel with the 
prevailing line of elevation which is north-west and south-east. The 
inlayering with beds of quartz rock and the jaspideous rock which 
generally forms crests and mural ridges on the hillis obscure, The 
lines of cleavage in slates are not necossarily those of the layering 
tops, cleavage lines being often caused by the arrangement of mica, 
chlorite, or tale. The rock passes from a green chloritic schist into 
all the shades of white, yellow, red, and brown, sometimes singularly 
arranged in stripes, in contorted und waving bands, red and white 
beg the prevailing colours. Felspar mm a clayey state of 
disintegration is the prevalent mineral blended with quartz and 
tinged with iron. The white varieties seldom contain flint enough 
to give them the character of kaolin. This variety which in hand 
specimens appears like porcelain earth is found in large quantities 
at Dharwar.’ It has an obscure slatey structure, the red varieties 





1 Owing to the soft nature of the clay-slates wells are easily dug at Dharwar. 
Sometimes red and sometimes white clay-slate occurs at the surface, the white to a 
i of seventy fect. Some of the varieties when weathcred assume a yellow ochre 
eolour, 
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with which it is associated being distinctly slatey, At Dhdrwar 
these rocks are stratified. Several varicties are often found within 
« short distance of cach other in the larger stratum and thoy are 
almost always crossed by thin veins of a brown quartz. Besides 
by tho strata seams they arc generally crossed by other parallel 
seams which pass thongh the strata, 


Chlorite-slate is widely distributod through the centre and 
south of the district, Iron pyrites is soon in the rock which, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of trap dykes, tends to the 
prismatic and rhomboidal forms in which plating, though generally 
obscure, is sometimes distinctly traceable. A system of joints 
running nearly at right angles with thoso of the plating often 
interseets the whole group of the schists. Near Dharwar is a variety 
intermediate between chlorite-slate and clay-slato. Tt has a bluish 
gray colour, a slightly preasy feel, is hard, and has a coarse slatey 
stracture. From Banvasi in North K4nara tho chloritic and coloured 
schists and slate-clays continue east-north-east to Sdvanur. 


The rocks which form.the Kappateudd ridges of hills and the 
neighbouring country for miles tuyether belong to the gneiss 
formation. They have been subjected to immense disturbances 
producing great contortions and fracturos and in parts a much 
higher degree of metamorphisin than is usnally met with, which 
adds greatly to the diificulty of unravelling the very obscuro 
stratigraphical features of these hills. Withon the limits of the 
gold tract the ridge is singlaand its structure is simple. Furthor 
north the hills show a dowble series of hematite schist beds 
intercalated betwoen-chloritic and vther schist of great thickness 
which to the east touches a broad band of highly silicious and 
often granitoid gueis$ on) which stands the town of Gadag. No 
section showing the exact reletion of the two series is found, but 
it is probable that the granitoid sorics which may be called the 
Gadag series overlies the chloritic and ferruginous beds. Further 
south » third hematite schist-band appeurs at a little lower level 
alsa accompunied by chloritic, hornblendic, and micaceous schists, 
and bends round on itself in a sharp cnrvo immediately north of the 
Kappatgudd hills, thus forming an anticlinal or dip-parting cllipsaid 
which is crossod by the road running from Dambal to Sortur. This 
series may be called the Dhoni series from the village of Dhoni which 
stands on it, It isuoteworthy becanse it contains scveral important 
beds of gray and greenish-gray crystalline limestone of considerable 
thickness, The chief beds lie in two groups, the one two miles 
north-west of Dhoni, the other threo miles south-west of that 








\ Captain Allardyce who examined the rocks about Dharwar found that for an 
area of tifty to a hundred miles the direction of the lamine and of the stratification 
_ constant to one point namely north-west by north. He adds, one may pick 
a frasanent of chlorite slute of a triangular pyramidal outline, the external planes 
of which will be furrnginous, while the interior is divided into minute lamina not 
ferruginoua, and coincident with only one of the planes, Examination of the reck in 
place shows that this minute lamination is vertical and invariably divided north-west 
by north, conformable, in short, to the line of elevation. The chloritic schist north 
of Dharwar is of a bluish green greasy to the touch, and sometimes so massive as to 
make a good building stone, Geological Papers of Western India, 362. 
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village. Overlying this to the west aro other hamatitic beds which 
along with thcir northern representatives may be called the 
Kappatgudd series from their forming the mass of the Kappatgudd 
lili. The character of the associated schistose beds has changed from 
chloritic to argillaceous, and the predominant colours of the rocks 
from green to reddish buff or mottled white. Owing to the great 
development of cleavage the true dip of these argillaceous schists is 
in many places completely obscured and their relations to the rocks 
next them to the west are very problematical. This next series 
consists of chloritic and hornblendic schists intimately associated 
with a massive dioritic rock. ‘This dioritic rock, though in parts 
strongly resembling some of the diorites forming trap dykes which 
occur so frequently in the gneissic region does nut appear to be an 
irruptive rock but rather a product of oxcessive metamorphism, 
The schistose rock appears to pass by imperceptible graduation into 
the highly crystalline mass. The two dissimilar rocks are never in 
close opposition, but everywhere some fect or yards of rock intervene 
showing the graduation of the special characters. ‘I'his series, which 
may be called the Sortur series after-the village of that name, 
oceupies a band of country four to ive miles broad which is bounded 
to the west by a band of granitoid gneiss of nndetermined breadth. 
The position of this granitoid band, which may be called the 
Nulgund series relatively to the Sortur series, is uncertain; it is 
probable that the Sortur series is the younger of the two.! 

Gneiss is also seen at Lakmosbvar in Savanur on the bank ofa 
stream running nearly east and west with a dip of 35° towards tho 
south, and further north it rises into a low round-backed ridge. 

Among the gneissic rocks are several conspieuous hematite schist 
beds. These, with others parallel to them, stretch south-east to 
Kittur and Dharwar with a change of strike, A moderate-sized 
hasmatite schist-bed of a rich and dark purple and dipping east by 
north at a high angle forms a well-marked buttress on the south- 
east side of the Chik Nargund hill. further south at Nargund, 
about thirty miles north-east of Dharwar, a species of gneissic rock 
appears with a strike which is almost invariably north-north-west 
varying to north-west by north. ‘he lower part of the hill, which 
rises abruptly from the black plain, consists of schistose varieties 
of gneissic rocks which are capped by several feet of typical 
quartzites forming a narrow platean about a mile long with a very 
fine serics of precipitous scarps all round. The coutact of the 
basement bed and underlying gueissic schist is seen on the path 
leading up to the Nargund fort. At that spot the schist is a gray 
to purple gritty micaceous schist dipping 50° to 70° east by north. 
On the schist is a bed of breeciated quartzite conglomerate from 
one and a half to four feet thick, overlaid by bluish waxy quartzite, 
and this again by buff and pale salmon beds. On the summit the 
beds dip from both ends towards the centre with a slight southerly 
inclination at angles of 5° to 10°. The west end is rather higher 
than the east end and is about 1000 feet above the plain® 





1 Mr. Foote's Report in General Department, XXIT. of 1874. 
2 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, XID, (Part 1.) 101-103, 
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Tale-slate occurs in the centre of the district. Here talc is 
frequently mixed with quartz, and the rock has the general appearance 
of mica-slate, At Nargund and Chik Nargund the strata of this 
variety have a nearly vertical dip, and their direction is south-east 
by south. In the south-east of the district, potstone and soapstone 
are found associated with the talc-slates. 


In the north-east of the district limestone of a yellowish, gray, 
blue, and whitish colour isfound, Its strata are highly inclined and 
their general direction appears to be north by west, and south by 
east. ‘The fracture is genorally flat conchoidal, 


Chik Nargund hill is capped by an inclined plane of quartzites 
dipping 80° to 85° north-east. The north side of the inclined plane 
is probably faulted against the gneiss, but the base of the hill ise 
so obscured by talus or rock-ruing cemented into a breccia by 
the soaking in of tufaceous limestone that it is impossible to trace 
the fault. Inthe whole country from Dhérwér to beyond Kittur 
in Belgaum the quartz occurs in large beds forming suminits of 
parallel ranges of hills. These beds havo resisted the attacks of 
weather while the’ soft clay-slates with which they are associated 
have given way. The quartz in these beds is in general deeply 
coloured with iron; but there are some varieties which have a 
gray colour, a splintery fracture, and a resemblance to hornstone, 
In many instances the base of the rock is white or gray and is 
crossed in all directions by dark-brown veins highly charged with 
iron. In some specimens the dark-brown variety is in much larger 
quantity than the white basis; and then the white appears as if it 
had been broken into a number of small angular fragments which 
had been afterwards uniled by the consolidation of the brown 
variety from the uid furm. ‘This variety, containing numerous 
small hollows which aro lined with red hematite in the shape of 
stalactites, or having a blistered or mammillary form, is found in 
the Kappatgudd range. 


Old red sandstone occupies all the north-east corner of the 
district. It also forms the summits of the Navalgund and Nargund 
hills on all of which it appears in large tabular masses. These hills 
have horizontal strata, level summits, and for many miles keep the’ 
same height. At Navalgund the sandstone rests on granite, and 
at Nargund on tho tale-slates of the transition class. In the hills 
of Nargund and Chik Nargund both the sandy and the compact 
varieties are found very near each other. In one part of the Chik 
Nargund bill the compact variety has on a large scale somewhat of 
a spheroidal structure. In the south-cast of the Nargund hill 
is a large mass of a diaphanous quarta of bluish colour and with 
scattered grains of felspar. 


Trap rocks do not occur in great abundance. Basaltic greon stone, 
also called diorite, consists almost wholly of hornblende, being 
largely granular and entirely crystulline and of a dark-green colour. 
It occasionally appears mixed with spots of white and light 
green when it is composed of equal quantities of felspar and 
hornblende. Dykes of this formation sometimes stand from 
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the surface in long ridges which appear like lines of rocks. 
In other places greenstone occurs in loose spheroidal blocks and 
pieces on the surface and partly imbedded in the soil generally 
pointing to an underlying dyke. Granite and greenstone dykes are 
occasionally seen at the base of the hills west of Dhdrwdr and Hubli, 
where tho jaspideous and chloritic schists formimg these hills bear 
evident marks of the alteration produced by the intrusion of these 
dykes. From Hubli south to the Maisur frontier such greenstone 
dykes become more frequent. Near the centre of the Kappatgudd 
hills an immense dyke of basaltic greenstone emerges from the base 
of the strata. Numerous smaller dykes cross other parts of the 
extensive plain to the west, north, and east of these hills. Near 
Sdvanur dykes of green-stone become more frequent accompanied 
by depositions of limestone which fills fissures in the schists and 
overspreads their surface beveath the alluvial soil. ‘he direction 
of the beds at Sdvanur suffers a deflection after leaving Dharwar of 
about 40°, being nearly due north and south, dipping at an angle 
of about 40° towards the east. They end on the north-east between 
Sd4vanur and Gadag close to Lakmeshvar. Here a spur from the 
chief north and sonth line of elevation runs nearly cast and west 
dipping towards the south. Several similar spurs are crossed 
between Banvasi and Lakmeshvar, and the dykes of the greenstone 
run in a similar direction, 


Tron-bearing clay-stone or laterite occurs in different parts of the 
district, but chiefly in the west. In. different stations it is found 
resting on granite, transition rock, trap, and sandstone, 


The climate of the district is on the whole healthy and agrocable. 
Jt is pleasantest in a tract parallel with the Sahyddri crest between 
the western forests and the treeless east, within whose limits lie 
Dhérwér, Hubli, Kod, and Banképur., The year may be divided 
into five seasons. Shower months trom the middle of April 
to the beginning of June; the south-west rains from June to 
October when the climate is cool and damp ; the north-east rains 
in October and November; tho cold months December, January, 
and half of February; and the hot months, with harsh east 
winds, from the middle of February to the middle of April. The 
first signs that fresh south-west rains is beginning are the morning 
fogs that often cover the country till about nine o’clock in March, 
The air is hottest about the beginning of April, the temperature 
sometimes rising to 100° or 103°. By the middle of April the 
height of the hot season, which is never severe, is over, The easterly 
winds blow with less force and at times give way toa westerly 
breeze which lowers the temperature in the day time and cools 
and freshons the nights. During the calms between the regular 
east and west winds, towards the ond of March and in April, whirl- 
winds or as they are locally called dova-ghali or devil winds are 
common. A number of dust columns in the form of a speaking 
trumpet or a waterspout chase each other over the treeless plain 
from east to west or south-east to north-west making a vortex of 
heated air whose whirl raises dust, sand, straw, baskets, clothes, and 
other light articles sometimes 200 to 300 feet high. They come 
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and go with great suddenness with a startling rush from all sides to 
a central axis round which the air whirls furiously.! For a time the 
east wind blows by day ard the west wind by night. By the middle 
of May tho west wind bogins to freshen and lasts through the day. 
After the west breeze has set in short sharp thunderstorms with 
rain and hail are common. ‘These early showers are very useful. 
They fill the ponds, cover the country with fresh grass, and soften 
the soil so that the rice Jands are ploughed and sown, and by the 
end of May are green with young rice. Towards the end of May 
the west wind begins to blow stronger, banks of cloud gather in 
the south-west, and in the west early in June, about a week after it 
has broken on the coast, the regular south-west rains set in. The 
first heavy showers come from the east. During the day the 
wind blows steadily from tho south-west, till between three and 
five in the afternoon black clouds gather in tho east. Then cloud 
rises over cloud until the whole eastern sky is one dense black mass 
which with lightning and thunder moves slowly against the western 
breozo. When the mass of cloud draws near, a sudden and strong 
east wind brings heavy battering rain and sometimes hail, During 
the storm the direction of the wind changes frequently until it sets 
steadily from the west, and the tempest ceases. These storms take 
place daily for several days and after they are over for five or six 
months the wind continues to blow constantly from the west. Storms 
also occur at the autumnal equinox, but neither so regularly nor so 
violently as at the close of May, Though there is much wet weather at 
Dharwar, the rain seldom falls in such deluges as on the coast, and 
the whole yearly supply is less than eitber along the western coast 
or along the Sahyddris. Durmy the early months of the south-west 
rains the eastern sub-diyisions have but asmall share. Most of their 
rain falls about October. 


At Dharwar and Hubli most rain falls in May, July, and October ; 
towards the east and south the fallin May and October is greater 
than in July. The Poona-Harihar road, running north-west and. 
south-east, divides the district into two belts, a west belt of steady 
and of comparatively heavy rain, and an east belt of uncertain and 


—_ 


1 Kies’ Southern Maratha Country, 18. Tientenant Moore describes one of thesc 
whirlwindsin 1790. The day after Major Sartorius marched from Dharwar so furious 
a squall and whirlwind passed over the ground he had leit, that nothing could with- 
stand its violenve. Two or three gentlemen who remained on the ground sick, had 
their tents and furniture swept away. We saw the remains of a chair that had been 
so whirled about and battered as to leave little trace of its former shape. Wa 
found Dharwar particularly subject to whirlwinds. Scarcely a day passed without 

erhaps a dozen being seen, and on most days several visite our line. They may 
be geen ata great distance in the form of an inunense column moving irregularly 
with considerable rapidity and with a great noise, Clouds of dust, and anything 
light, such as pieces of paper cloth and leaves, are whirled to a height heyond the 
reach of the eye, forming a column perhaps twenty or thirty feet at the base, 
Most are strong enough to knock over a tent unless well secured, The confusion 
whenone came among the tents and huts of ours or of the Maratha camp was ludicrous, 
Tt would beat down a hut, and carry with it the only dress of the inmates who might 
be seen in half-naked pursnit. Sometimes the wind would acatter tire and burn huts 
and tents. Jivery one called them devils, and when one drew near all began to shout 
aud abuse it, so that between the noise of the devil itself and of the devil's abusers 
yuod warning was given of its approach, Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 49. 
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acanty rain. In the western belt, both as regards the sufficiency and 
the seasonableness of the rain, the extreme west is more favoured 
than the country farther east. In the Dharwar sub-division west of 
the Belgaum road the rainfall increases every mile till near the 
western limit the south-west rain is fully fifty per cent heavier 
than at Dhdrwir.!| Among the western towns for which returns 
are available are Kalghatgi and Hangal, about seven miles from the 
western limit of the district. They have an average fall of thirty-one 
inches, the Kalghatgi fall varying from forty-six inches in 18582 to 
nineteen inches in 1871 and 1876, and the Hangal fall varying from 
sixty-four inches in 1882 to twenty-two inches m 1867 and 1876. 
Mugad and Dharwar, about twelve aud fifteen miles from the western 
border, have an average yearly rainfall of thirty inches, the Mugad 
fall varying from fifty-two inches in 1878 and 1882 to sixteen 
imches in 1865, and the Dhaérwdr fall varying from fifty inches in 
1882 to sixteen inches in 1876. Hubli, about seventeen miles from 
the western border, has a fall varying from forty-three inches in 
1874 to eight inches in 1865 and averaging twenty-three inches. 
And Misrikota, about ten miles from the western border, has a 
fall varying from thirty-one imehes in 1861 to nime inches in 
1865 and averaging twenty-two inches. Within fifteen miles to 
the east of the Poona-Harihar road the clouds, driven east by 
the south-west wind, have been so drained in the west that 
they yield nothing but a trifling drizzle. Another ten or fifteen 
miles further east the clouds fy high overhead without yiclding 
moisture for weeks together. Atter another fifteen or twenty miles 
these rain-clonds seem again to condense, and water the earth in 
frequent showers during June, July, and August.? Ifit were not for 
the north-east or Madras monsoon. much,of the country would be 
liable to famine. Jn the west of the castern belt, with scanty south- 
west rain, are Shigaon on the Poona-Harihar road about six miles 
north of Banképur with a rainfall varying from forty-four inches 
in 1882 to twelve inches in 1862 1863 and 1866, and averaging 
twenty-two inches; Karajgi, with a rainfall varying from thirty-four 
inches in 1873 to eight inches m 1866 and averaging twenty-one 
inches; and Rdnebennur, with a rainfall varying from thirty-five 
inches in 1874 to five inches in 1863 and averaging nineteen inches. 
In the centre of the eastern belt, with little south-west rain, are 
Navalgund with a fall varying from forty inches in 1874 to six 
inches in 1863 and averaging twenty inches, and Gutal with a 
fall varying from eighteen inchcs in 1867 to seven inches in 1865 
and 1866 and averaging twelve inches. In the cast of the eastern 
belt with seasonable south-west rain are Nargund with a fall varyin 
from thirty-seven inches in 1878 to six inches in 1868 and 1865 
and averaging nineteen inches; Gadag, with a fall varying from 
fifty-two inches in 1874 to six inches in 1866 and averaging twenty 
inches ; Mundargi, with a fall varying from thirty-six inches in 1874 
to two inches in 1876 and averaging nincteen inches; and Dambal, 
with a fall varying from twenty-five inches in 1870 to four inches 
in 1865 and averaging eleven inches. ‘The details are: 
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16 DISTRICTS. 
DuArWAR RAINFALL, 1861-1882. 

TATION. “<{al/elajeis is Sis) | ai 

: R(Z(E1S(2/218/2/2 (S/ E18 
Dharwar bes | 32) 24] 20] 20/18]... { 20] 31 | 27) 31 | 80 | 27 
Mugad tv we! BU] 20] 26] 22 [16] 20 | 19] 2 | 28 | 36 | 3 | 81 
Hubii ws +. 19] 26] 10 | 17 8/16/18 | 22] 21 |} 2) 28 | 23 
Navalgund eg --f 15] 17 8/20), 12]/ 10] 18) 15 | 25 | 29 | 19 | 18 
Nargond ‘ei wi BBP IBY 6717} 6) 7] 19] 14 | 24 | 25 | 20 [ 14 
Gadag au af 16] 13 TiN 8 6} 21] 14/17 | 25 | 19 | 1s 
Shigzaon vee wf} 8712) 42117) 4] 12] 21] 21] 16 | v6 | 18 | 41 
Rinebenour ... ) 1] 7 5 | 18 8 8 | 20} 21 | 17 | 19 | 22 | 22 
Kangal is sw) SL) 2B ) 24 | 23] vi} 23 | 22] 291 85 | g1 | 27 | 38 
Karajei as +} 18.910) 10] 20) 11 8/17 | 18] 17 | a1 | 24 | 28 
Kalyhatei o socdcgen: lees |) exp] deh [tte fesse Pace | see Uh con) ALTAR: [20 
Mundargi Se veal tee [i sack | ocedeif aes | aac. sree ceed at Bee Pare aliees L229! [16 
Damibal aes wf 9 6 671) 4 7 |] US} 11 { 21 7 Bs 
Mistirikoti ha w| SL) 24) 15 {23} 9] 20] 25] 26] 28] 
Guttul oT aw.) A]. ) 17 | 13 7 7) 18] 14 

ms fom jus re flolas!s |] ala] AVER- 
Station. | B13 | Bie |B le fe |B) 2) @ AGE 
tla pa] = it we 7 rs a a 

Dharwar | 271.48 | 31] 10) 85 | 401 88 | 35 | 82 | 50 30°23 
Mugad “30443 | 3a | 23 | 36} 62 | 82 | 23 | 98] 52] BOR 
Hobli oes 2a 4s St 14 | 40] 42] 31] 26 | 21 | 87 23-13 
Navalgund ly gt a ee 86 | 83 | 24) 24] 15 | 34] 203 
Nargund a ih PS Tee 8] 29] 87] 24 | 21 | 16 | 32 19-11 
Gada or ip VO fob2) St 8 | BL] 391 25 | 27 | 20 | 86 20°1 
Shigygaon . Rae | YT) 21) 15] 38) 35 | 2} 27 | 25 | 44 | 222 
Rinebehnnur +) 181-35) 17 7 | 34) 34] 33 | 23/18 | 28] Ida 
Hanygal 2) 30} 55 | to | 22 | 85) 29 | v6 | 39} 81} Bd | ate 
Kurajei ns | $2729 [13 % |) 29) 2% | 82) 28] 81 | 38 Oil 
Kalghatgi i. | 2B ).48- 32) 9] 27) 38] 20] 85) 23] 46] 317 
Mundargi - 14) 36) 16) 2] 22 | 24) 22] 1p} 20 | 85 19-2 
Darmbal o. eee 1 sis 11°& 
Mishrikoti ae. Setieiey 22'8 
Quttal we ale : 12°5 











Tn the west, during October and November, the mornings often 
open with heavy fog and dew. As soon as the rains are over, 
before the beginning of November, a constant cold breeze sets in 
from the east or north-east. ‘This wind brings with it the north- 
east or Madras monsoon. In the eastern sub-divisions there is 

enerally a considerable rainfall at this time, and, in November and 
Dees even as far west as Dhérwar, there aro occasional showers. 


Throughout the district, during December and January, the days 
are clear and cool, the nights cold, and the east wind bleak dry 
and picreing. In December and January there are generally heavy 
dews. About the beginning or middle of February.the climate 
suddenly changes from cold to hot, the heat increasing till about the 
beginning or middle of April. Tho days are clear and hot, though 
the heat is never so trying asin many parts of the Bombay Deccan, 
and, except in the east, the nights are almost always cool. During 
these dry weeks, inthe noontide glare, a traveller crossing one of the 
swellings of the black soil plain sometimes finds himself close to the 
shore of a wide island-studded sea. This is the sun horse bisu luhudura 
or mirage and the islands are tho twisted line of the distant hills. 


Thermometer readings at Dharwar for the five yeurs ending 1882 
give a maximum temperature of 99° in April 1878 and a minimum 
temperature of 58° in December 1882. During the four months 
from February to May the maximum temperature has varied from 
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86° to 99°, the minimum temperature from 66° to 74°, the mean 
maximum from 81° to 96°, the mean minimum from 70° to 77°, and 
the mean range from 7° to 22°; from June to October the maximum 
has varied frum 75° to 90°, the minimum from 68° to 70°, the mean 
maximum from 72° to 94°, the mean minimum from 638° to 74°, and 
the mean range from 3° to 20°; and from November to January, the 
maximum has varied from §1° to 94°, the minimum from 58° to 70°, 
the mean maximum from 78° to 89°, the mean minimum from 62° 
to 71°, and the mean range from 6° to 23°. The following table 
gives the details : 
DxAnWAR THERMOMETER ReAanrvas, 1878-1882. 


YRAR. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.} July. | Aug, | Sept. | Oct. |Nov|Dec, 




















(| Maximum | 88 97 98 99 07 90 85 86 86 86 |} 84 | 82 
t6 |} Minimom) seit, 40 69 1s 7 a4 7 70 70 69 7O ; 70) 69 
Bs { Mean Maximum,..| 8&9 95 95 96 4 86 7 78 79 81 83 | 80 
= 1] Mean Minimum.,,.! 7 72 74 75 74 78 7 71 ral Te 70 | 70 
(| Mean Range val 18 22 20 21 20 13 | 8 16 8 9 |}12}10 

: \ 
Maximum wn} 81 90 98 92 91 85 80 75 82 88 | 88 | 85 





Minimum auf 67 69 73 12 67 83. 70 i) 68 70 | 70! 61 
Meun Maximum...| 75 81 90 47 39 
Mean Minimum...; 67 78 77 73 72 70 a0 69 on 7) | 70 | 68 
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Mean Minimum...) 69 70 70 vp] 72 73 63 69 Ot 71 | 71 | 68 
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Maximum _..{_ &v7 | 96 | 95 | 99 | 98 1 88] zo | 82 | 70 | 98 ] a5 | 86 
(\Minimuee =] oa | o8 | oo | 7m | 60 | 70 oe | 69 | 70 | 70 | 65 | 60 


B < Mean Maximum...) 86 34 91 92 
5 | Mean Minimum...| 67 | 7 72 | 72 i4 Z|) TL | 68 7 72 | 68 | U5 
Mean Range... 9 11 18 19 | : 3 P 





Maximom ce} BS 92 98 96 96 83 88 87 &4 89 | 94) 90 
Minimum vee Oh fis 69 72 68 70 70 7 63 68 | 61 | 58 


}}Meun Maximum... 86 | 80 | 92 | 93 | 92 | 80 
Moan Minimum..,| 68 71 71 Te 73 72 Wl 71 70 71 =| 67 | 62 
Mean Range  ...| 17 18 21 18 19 8 6 
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1Parrs of Dharwar aro believed to have formerly yielded a 
considerable amount of gold. Hven now the usighbouring villagers « 
yearly wash small quantities of gold dust ont of the sand of the 
Doni in Gadag and of some of the Kod and Ranebennur streams 
in the south and south-cast. The hills in the neighbourhood of 
Dambal in Gadag and of Chin Muleund in Kod are also to some 
extent gold-yielding. The beds of the Doni and other streams which 
have their rise in the Kappatgudd hills contain gravel and sand in- 
which gold dust is found associated with magnetic iron sand, gray ~ 
carbonate of silver, and copper, In 1839 the Collector of Dhérw4r 
forwarded to Government a few pieces of gold and some gold dust 
from tho Kappatgudd hills, and, with the sanction of Government, 
sont one of lis assistants to make further inquiries, The assay master, 
to whom the gold and sand were forwarded for examination, reported 
that the two pieces of gold weighed 154 grains, that thoir touch wag 
92°75, that the amount of pure gold was 14°37 grains, and that the 
alloy was silver. While at Sortur the Collector had two or threo 
pots of gold dust washed whreh yielded gold worth about 6s. (Rs. 3), 
At the same time ho sent to Government about five pounds of dust* 
in which one-sixth of a grain of guld was detected. A further supply 
of gold dust, except that it contained particles of gold of a richer 
quality, yielded nearly the samo result. In 1852 Lieutenant Aytoun 
was deputed to make a geological survey and report on the mmeral 
rosources of the Bombay Karndtak, Hoe reported an exceodingly 
great developmont of iron pyrites in the gold region, and observed: 
that were it nob that all the conditions on which the large 
development of the precious metals depends wero here found in 
conjunction with the pyrites, it might bo imagined that the small 
quantity of gold found in the streamlets was derived from the iron 
pyrites.” Lientenant Aytoun seems not to have traced the gold to 
its source though he correctly inferred that the suurce was among 
the chlorite slate hills totho west. Ile mentions that he occasionally 
found small pepites of gold of a pear shape, but does not namo tho 
places where they occurred. In 1854 the Rev. A. B. Clarke, of 


a < _ i ae 








1The gold portion is compiled chiefly from a report on the auriferons rocks of the 
Damibal hills by Mr. 8. B. Fuote, ¥.G.8,, in Bombay Government Necords, General 
Department, XXIL of 1874, 

* According to Mr. Foote except in clay schists near Atti-Kaiti, in which th 
cubical crystals are found in moderate aumbers, the development of iron pyrites is 
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St. Leonard’s, New Sydney, applied for information on the subject of 
gold, and was furnished with the details of previons workings. In 
1863 ho was informed by Government that though small quantities 
of gold had been always obtained from the Dambal hills, it had 
never been found in quantities large enough to repay the regular 
working of the ficlds by other than the persons resident in the place. 
In 1856 Mr. G, W. Elliot, assistant collector of Belgaum, was 
specially employed in examining the gold-yielding streams of the 
Kappatgadd hills. In 1858, after making inquiries, he forwarded a 
bottle containing a quantity of titaniferous sand and also another 
metal of great specific gravity which had the appearance of platinum, 
The bottle was sent to the Government Chemical Analyser who 
said that the sand consisted of silicions particles mixed with erystals 
of titanate of iron with very minute quantities of gold. There 
was no lead, platinum, or other metal, and the gold wag in too small 
@ quantity to repay the cost of working. In 1861, Mr. C. LeSonef, 
an Australian gold-diggor, who had two years’ experience in Victoria, 
offered to visit the place and make further search. Ho examined 
the Kappatgudd hills and wrote to Government suggesting that, 
instead of exploring the hills on the part of Government as he 
at first proposed, he might be allowed to examine them on behalf 
of a joint stock company. This was allowed on the terms usually 
granted by Government to such companies. In 1862, Mr, LeSonef 
informed Government through the Collector of Dharwar that he had 
discovered gold near Sortur which he could work ata profit, and that 
he had marked off a tract of land which he-wished to secure for the 
company. In 1865 he asked that a certain block or blocks ot waste 
land lying between Kumita and Hubli might be granted to him for 
the purpose of gold mining, so thatthe trachmight uot be intruded 
upon by other gold-mining companies, and stated that for all gold 
obtained he would undertake to pay Govornmenta royalty. In 1866 
he was informed that Government would take his application into 
consideration on hig stating precisely the nature of the concessions 
he required and on his showing that his scheme had some chance 
of success. Before this letter was sent Mr. LeSonef disappeared. 
According to Mr. Foote, Mr. LeSonef spont £15,000 (Rs, 1,50,000) 
of the company’s money and obtained no return except a few small 
nuggets of Anstralian gold which he sont to Bombay from time to 
time to allay the {cars of the shareholders.} 


In 1874, Mr. R. B. Foote, I°.G.8., was sent to survey the hills. 
He gave the following account of this gold-yielding region: All the 
streams said by the people to yicld gold rise within the limits of the 
tract occupied by the Sortur series to the west of the Kappatgudd 
range about twelve miles south of Gadag, and the upper course of 
the Sortur stream. The richest tract lies entirely within tho 
area occupied by the pseudo-diorite and associated chloritic 
schists. (Quartz reefs oceur in all the rocks of this tract, but 
those lying within the limits of the Sortur series are the best 
marked, and, with a fow exceptions, have the most promising lie, 





1 Bombay Government Records. General Denartment. X_XIT. of 1874. 
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their direction being mostly north-west and south-east, or parallel 
to the strike of the bedding. The surfaco of the chief reefy has 
beon much broken by gold-seekers. The quarts reefs occurring 
in the other series are mostly well-marked. With one or two 
exceptions, they runiu different directions, many runing in the lines 
of the strike of the bedding, and many cutting across the strike in 
yarjous directions. The most remarkable quartz reef in the whole 
gold-bearing tract lies about a quarter of a milo east of the castern 
boundary of the Sortur sories, on the eastern slope of a ridge lying 
north-west by north of Atti-Katti, a small villago on the road betweou 
Dambaland Sortur. This reef, whichruns north-west and south-east, 
lies in the line of bedding of a series of reddish irou-clay schists 
with chloritic bands, both containing numerous cubical crystals of 
pyrites now convorled into limonite hy pseudo-morphosis. ‘The 
yeef is rather less than half a mile in entiro length and only in 
asmall part of this is it a well-marked vein. Both tho southern 
and northern extremities are vory irregular in places, thinning to 
a mere thread or a few parallel threads and then swelling into 
bunebes to thin out again a few feet further on. Tho reef does 
not eross tho valley of a streamlet to tho north, but thins out 
and disappears on the side of the ridge. The quartz is the ordinary 
dirty-white variety, and includes a fow little scales of chlorite 
along the lines of jointing together with occasional cubes of pyrites, 
which, like those in the schists, have been pseudo-morphosed into 
limonite. Parts of the quartz are iron-bearing, the impure oxide of 
iron occurring in strings and lumps. A specimen of gold obtained 
here was imbedded in such an iron-bearing string. Though very 
small, it is easily recognised, and shows a great resemblance to 
various pieces of streain-gold obtained by washing. It is of a very 
rich colour. The piece of quartz containing the gold Jay among the 
remains, beside the top of the reef at its highost part, where it has 
been much broken by gold-seekors, by whom irregular mining 
operations have been carried on along the course of the reof. Much of 
the reef has been completely broken, and the hill-side is thickly strown 
with fragments. ‘here remain threo rude sinkings, hardly deep 
enough to deserve the name of pits, and a considerable length of 
shallow trenching along the course of the vein. Besides these, an old 
pit is sunk on the cast side of the wall-like part of the reef some little 
distance down the slopo, probably with the object of ascertaining the 
continuity in depth of the reef. This seems to have been sunk by 
some ono having more advanced ideas than the anthors of the 
diggings on the back of the reof ; but nothing certain or satisfactory 
could be ascertained. To the north-west of the reef a number of 
little short veins and bunches of quartz had been attacked in shallow 
trenches, and had their surfaces knocked to pieces by the same 
people, who were cither a company of goldsmiths who lived in the 
now deserted village of Galigatti, or more probably by Mr. LeSonet 
who carried on tho mining operations between 1661 and 1866. 

The only positive trace of Mr, LeSonef’s workings which Mr. 
Foote came upon or heard of was a pit abont fiftieen feet deep, 
sunk on the south side of a quartz reef belonging to another series 
lying south of the village of Doni about five miles west of Dambal. 
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The Atti-Katti reef on the road between Dambal and Sortur has 
an average thickness of about five fect. The strike is north-by-west 
and south-by-east, with an easterly dip of 40° to 50°. Much of the 
reef has been broken, but a length of about thirty-five yards like a 
cyclopian wall forms a conspicuous landmark from the east. 


The only other recfs deserving separate mention form a group 
lying about a mile to a mile and a half south of Doni villago on the 
north-east flank of the Kappateudd Injl. Unlike the reefs already 
referred to, the reefs in this group cousist uot of ordinary milk-white 
quartz, but of a distinctly bluish or doop gray diaphanous variety, 
with a varyiug amount of enclosed scales of white or pale mica. 
According to their courses, these recfg may be assigned to two 
subordinate groups, of which the one lies north-west by south-east, 
the other north-cast by east aud south-west by west. ‘The members 
of the latter sub-group are much the best defined and form dyke- 
like veins five to six feet wide and 400 to 600 yards long. The 
other set, lying on the cast side of the small stream which flows 
from the north-oast side of the Kappatgndd hills into the Doni, 
alittle east of the village of Doni, have less well-marked veins, but 
aro of considerably greater length. 


None of the reefs in the Doni series run in tho lines of bedding 
of the chloritic, hornblendic, and miraceous beds which they cross. 
At the same timo a largo number of bunchy strings of ordinary 
milky-white quartz run in the lines of both bedding and cleavage, 
though too small to show on any but a very large-scaled map. 
These, as well as the diaphanous ‘quartz recfs, contain remarkably 
little iron oxide, their superficial staining being maiuly due to the 
decomposition of included portions on the surrounding rock, 

The remaining quartz reefs, noticed in the gold-yielding tract on 
the east flank of Kappatgudd, on the west flank of tho ridge ranning 
north and north-west from Kappatgudd, and in the valley to the 
north-west of Doni village, are all of the ordinary variety of quartz 
running more or less in the strike of the bedding and presenting 
no noteworthy peculiarity. As in all schistose rocks of the ordinary 
types, an immense quantity of freo quartz occurs throughout their 
mass in the form of lamine, strings, and bunches of all possible sizes. 
From these strings and bunches rather than from the remains of 
larger veins in reefs, come the innumerable lumps of quarts which 
covor the face of the country. As most of the country is devoid 
of any vegetation except grass, all the larger occurrences of quartz 
are marked objects in the landscape, need but little search, and aro 
easily prospected. 

On acconnt of the almost invariable association of gold with the 
different sulphides or iron, lead,and copper in quartz reefs, Mr. Foote, 
besides searching for metallic gold, paid great attention to the signs 
of the presence or the absence of sulphides. In only threo reefs did 
he obtain positive evidence of the oxistence of a sulphide, the 
sulphide of iron, in the form of cubical pyrites. These threo were the 
Atti-Katti reef and two parallel reefs to the east of Venktdpur, but 
in each case the number of enclosed crystals was very small. 11 was 
largest in the Atti-Katti reef. Much of the quartz in the different 
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reefs was what Australian miners technically call mouse-eaten, 
that is full of holes formed by the weathering of enclosed mineral 
substances. In the majority of cases the form of the holes showed 
that the enclosed mineral had been chlorite or hornblende. Noue 
of the hollows were cubical. In one reef in the Doni group 
Mr, Foote noticed some small and rhomboidal hollows probably duo 
to the removal of enclosed crystals of calespar. Freo gold is often 
found Jeft behind in such hollows in good gold-yielding reefs in 
Australia and elsewhere; none was found in the Doni reofs. As. 
all the rcefs observed lay above tho surface they had been specially 
exposed to weather. This might partially account for the absence of 
sulphides in the reefs; it would not account for the absence of the 
characteristic hollows which sulphides leave behind. In Mr. Foote’s 
opinion the paucity of sulphides showed a proportionate paucity of 
gold. Mr. Foote, while prospecting, broke ott several hundred pioces 
of quartz, but not one contained any visible gold; and the quartz 
found loose at the Atti-Katti reef containod but a mero speck. A 
number of carefully chosen samples were brought from the most 
promising reefs to ascertain whether, as is often the case in Australian 
and Californian reefs, they contained gold in so finely divided a 
state as Lo be invisible tothe naked eye. Those wero assayed at the 
Calcutta mint and in the laboratory of the geological survey, but 
none of them yielded gold, Mr. Foote noticed that, oven if the reefs 
yielded a fair amount of gold, mining would have serious difficulties 
to contend against, No timber or fuel was available excoptat vory 
groat distances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy 
season. 


Washing for gold in the sands of the various streams which flow 
through the gold-yielding tract is carried on by a class of men 
called Jalgars. 'I'here were said to haye formerly been a considerable 
number of Jalgars: but in 1874 when Mr. Foote was in Dharwar he 
could hear of only threo, two of whom were at Sortur, and tho third 
at Shirhatti in Stingli. He employed the two Sortur washers in the 
Doni, Sortur, Jilgeri, and other stroams on the west flank of the 
Kappatgudd hills. Of these streams the Sortur was stated to 
be the richest, and this statement was borne out by the results, 
Next in productiveness came the Doni stream, but the yield was 
much smaller, hardly enough to pay the labonr. Tho Filgeri 
yieldod a still meaner return. In the other streams, including 
the stream at the foot of the Kappateshvar ravine, only a few 
exceedingly minute spangles were obtained, just enough to show 
that gold was not entirely absent. The Jalgdrs’ mode of working 
is to take up the lower part of the latest flood deposit from tho rocky 
or clayey bottom of the stream-bed, not from the deepest part of 
the bed, but from the point at which a strong length of current 
slacks owing to a change in the direction of the stream. Another 
favourite place from which to collect wash-dirt is the small alluvial 
terrace between the low flood and high flood levels. From this thoy 
gather the rain-washed snrfaco, and in the case of the washing in the. 
Sortur and Jilgeri, gained much better results than from washing 
the material obtained in favourable positions from pockets in the 
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beds of either stream. In the richest washing at which Mr. Foote 
was present in the Sortur, the wash-dirt chosen was a lime-crust 
which was deposited on the decomposing surface of a band of 
chloritic schist. The proceeds were unfortunately mixed with 
those of another washing which was going on at the same time a 
little further down the stream. ‘Tho united results were said by the 
Jalgirs to bea very good day’s work. ‘lhe second washing was made 
from stuff collected at the base of the old alluvium bank, which there 
consisted of a bed of coarse shingle-mixed clay and fine iron-yielding 
pisolitic gravel (a product of decomposed iron pyrites), overlaid by 
black clay followed by a second but rather less coarse bed of shingle, 
on which rested the black soil of that part of the valley of the Sortur. 
The yield of this washing was rather less than that of the last. For 
the two washings Mr, Foote had four men at work for three hours 
at a place of their own choice. Two men washed and two dug and 
carried the material to the washing place. ‘he quantity of wash-dirt 
put through the washing-box was about one and a half cubic yards. 
This yielded a trifle over 64 grains of gold, worth about Is. 2d. 
(94 us.) at the rate of £3 1738. (Rs. 88$)for the Troy ounce of gold. 
The mothod of washing was simple and at little expense might be 
made more effective. The wash-dirt is scooped with a stout broad 
short-handled hoo, and carried in a basket or large wooden tray to 
the washing-box which has been fixed at the water’s edge and 
propped with stones to the required slope. The washer sits on a 
large stone in the water close to the side of the box, which is an 
oblong construction made of light-planks and open at one end. It 
is three to three and a half feet long, twenty inches wide, and nine 
inches deep, and is strengthened with clamps. A stick of elastic 
wood is jammed against the sides and bottom at the lower and open 
end to form a catch, When this is done the washer begins to ladle 
water on the wash-dirt kneading it with his left hand and throwing 
out all the larger pebbles. The ladle or rather scoop used by tho 
Jailgdrs was made of a gourd of the calabash tree Crescentia cujete, 
with one end cut off. It was held by the middle, an oblong hole 
having been cut into the incurved side, and a couple of small sticks 
tied across diagonally to the corners and fixed with strmgs passed 
through small holes. ‘The elder man preferred to use a tin-pot with 
cross handlo, which had been given him by a former Collector of 
Dharwar. This washing and kneading went on till a layer of sand 
formed in the box, so thick that the stick at the lower end was no 
longer a sufficient catch and a second stick was jammed in and the 
washing process begun again till the layer of sand had risen almost 
level with the second stick. Both sticks were then romoved, the 
washer stirred the layer of sand with a short stout piece of wood, 
and then swept everything into the large wooden tray held below 
the open end by the assistant. The washer then took the tray, 
placed it in the water, and shook and washed it, till nothing 
remained at the bottom but fine sand most of it black. He then 
slightly tilted the tray, and, by judiciously dropping water out of his 
hand on the small layer of sand, drove the lighter particles forward 
and left the spangles of gold exposed. This small residue was 
carefully gathered by washing it into a half cocoanut shell, and was 
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taken home to be treated with mercury. From the shortness of the 
washing-box and the very rude way of stopping the open end, and 
from the evidently careless style of handling, there was considerable 
waste, Mr. [oote was satisfied that much better resulta would be 
obtained by using a box more like the Californian Long Tom, 
which is generally twelve feet long, and twenty inches broad 
at the top widening to thirty inches at the open end. In 1874 
the Jalgirs plied their trade of gold-washing only after heavy 
rains during one month in the year in which there is little or no 
field work. Fach man’s share of the season’s washings ranged from 
10s. to £5 (Rs, 5-50). They affected not to know of any gold in 
place, and told Mr. Foote that he was wasting time in examining the 
quartz reefs. This opinion was borne out by the statement of tho 
headmen of Doniand Sorturand of many other villagers. Thesame 
opinion was also held by the mamlatdar of Chikodi in Belgaum and 
by the mamlatddér of Gadag. Captain Newbold found (1842-1845) 
the banks of the gold-yielding streams crowded with Jalgéra. The 
docline of the industry is probably duc partly to tho fall in the yield, 
and partly to the great_rise of wages which had followed the indow 
of wealth during the American: War.! 


Mr. Foote notices that the Jalgdrs did not try to get wash-dirt 
from deep pockets in the beds of the streams, tho places which were 
generally found most productive in Australian and Californian gold- 
washings. Constant heavy rain prevented Mr. Foote trying the 
most promising spots, Ele thought that the deop pockets might bo 
examined in the dry weather by damming the stream and baling ont 
the hollows. At tho same time vory little water would be available 
for washing. It was also probable that the people had already 
examined these places, 


Captain Newbold (1842-1845) estimated the yearly outturn of 
wash gold from tho Sortur, Harti, and Doni streams, after an 
average monsoon, at about 200 ounces. Mr, Foote was not able to 
ascertain the average outturn when tho place was cxamined by him; 
he thought it might safely be set down at loss than ono-tenth of 
Captain Newbold’s cstimate. That so few washers were attracted 
proved that tho return was small. In Mr, Foote’s opinion tho 
conclusion was that the prospects of success were not enough to 
justify an outlay of capital in large mining works. The stroam 
gold was found associated with a black sand consisting mainly of 
magnetic iron in minute octohedra, and a black residue not affected 
by the magnet. In tke sand washed in the Doni, Mr. Foote 
found several minute rounded grains of a gray metal, which on 
examination proved to be metallic silver. A couple of little 
spaugles of a pale yollowish silvery huo were electrum, the natural 


1 Another writer on the Kappatgudd gold tract, Mr, Scholt, formed a very low 
eatimate of the yield of alluvial gold. He stated that in his opinion the alluvial 
deposits would never pay to work as they were confined to a few small streams and 
blind watercourses whose bed-rock was almost uncovered and showed a very scanty 
supply of wash-dirt, ‘l'welve days’ work at Sortur yielded Mr. Scholt about a penny- 
weight of gold worth 4s, to 6s, (Rs, 2-3). Bom, Coy. Rec. General Department 
KXIT, of 1874, 
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amalgam of gold and silver. Besides these, a few minute bronze- Chapter IT, 
coloured grains proved to be a mechanical mixture of metallic — production, 
copper and oxide of tin, Captain Nowbold found a small fragment 
of metallic copper, grains of silver, and a few whitish metallic 
spangles which he took to be platinnm. In Mr. Foote’s opinion the 
occurronce of platinum was doubtful. Captain Newbold also found 
gray silver ore in «a fragment of quartz, but did not trace the source 
from which the quartz came. Ina grecn very traplike part on the 
psoudo-diorite, about a mile north-west by north of Sortur, Mr. Foote 
found numerous small but very perfect octohcdra of magnetic iron 
with numerous little lumps of copper pyrites and somo iron pyrites. 
Very white iron pyrites in minute parcels was also widely spread in 
the neighbouring black variety of pscudo-diorite. 


Besides gold manganese is found in considorable quantities. In 
former times when fuel was plentiful in tho Kappatgudd hills and 
English iron was dear, much iron ore was smelted at Doni and 
othor places in these hills. [ron is still (1883) smelted at Tegur 
ou the Poona-Harihar road fifteen miles north of Dharwar, and at 
Gulgiin Kalghatgi, he ore is of a-darkish brown and hasa specific 
gravity of 3°60. It is found on a hill to the south-west of the village 
of Tegur in small pebbles and in large masses, both on and below 
the surface. The process of smelling issimple. The stone is broken 
into small fragments about a third of an inch cube and smelted in a 
furnace under the strong heat of a pair of bellows. The metal runs 
to tho bottom while tho impurities escape by «a hole in the furnace, 
Tho crude metal is then removed to a refining furnace where it is 
made red-hot and beaten on an anvil under the blows of hammers 
worked by six or seven men by turn at the same timo. When cold 
it is again heated and the process of beating is repeated three or four 

"times. Tho iron is thon pure and malleable enough for uso. It 
is mostly used for making ploughs, sickles, and other field tools, 
and being soft is much liked by the peoplo, ‘T’he iron fetches 2d. to 
3d, (1f-2as.) the pound, and tho roturn is sufficient to keep the 
establishment and leave a small profit, No hmestone or kankar is 
mixed with the ore in the smelting furnace which causes considerable 

-waste of material and labonr. At Gulgi the daily outturn of iron is 
about forty pounds, 

1 The local building stones are, iron-stone, blue basalt, granite, 
slate, sandstone, quartz, and Alint-stone. Iron-stone is found chiefly 
at Nigadi, Banadur, Mandihal, and near Dhérwar in the Dharwar 
sub-division; at Kalehaigi, Haéngal, and Shiggaon in Bankapur; and at 
Hayeri and Tim4pur in Karajgi. !t is found three to six feet under 
ground in slanting layers two to six wehes thick. It is also found 
on the surface of hills where the layers are’ four to nine inches 
thick, The stone does not require blasting. The cost of working 
in the quarries is about 6s, (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet. When, 
as at Hdngal, the stone is found in thin layers of two to four 
inches, the masonry resembles that of burnt bricks and is very 
strong. Except in Navalgund and Ron blue basalt is found in all 
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parts of the district. It is sometimes very hard and difficnlt to work. 
The only places with regular quarrics of blue basalt soft enough to 
be used for building are Ganjigatti and Devgiri. Including blasting 
the cost at the quarry is about 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. 
Granite is obtained either in slabs or blocks by blasting; it is very 
hard to work. At Mulgand and Mundargi in Gadag it is found .in 
slabs ten to twelve feet long and threo to nine inches thick. Small 
quantities also occur in some fields at Annigeri in Navalgund. The 
cost is about 8s. (Rs.4) the hundred cubic feet. Slate occurs in the 
beds and on the banks of streams, about six feet below the surface, 
The layers are generally sloping aud two to six inches thick. The 
chief places whero slate occurs are at Mandihal and Alndvar in 
Dharwar, at Haveri and Devgiri in Karajgi, and at Rdénebennur, | 
The slabs found at Alnavar aro of the best quality and are used for 
ornamental work. ‘Tho cost is about 84. (2 a4.) the square foot, 
Sandstone can bo had in any quantity on the Budangudd hill and is 
used for the coping of drains and other purposes for which good- 
sized stones are wanted. In fields near Shirur and Bassdpur in 
Karajgi sandstone is-found in limited quantities in boulders. The 
cost 18 about 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Quartz and 
flintstone are found in irregniar shapes on hills at Nargund and 
Navalgund ; it is used bat is not a good building stone. The cost is 
about 6s. (Rs.3) the hundred cubic feet. Mr. Kies notices that 

otstone occurs with the talc-schists in the Kappatgudd hills and 
is used by the people in making images and cooking vessols. Here 
also Tipu Sultan dug (1782-1799) pits for gun flints. 

Tn making and mending roads three kinds of metal are used, 
irou-stone, blue basalt, and granite. ‘The cost is about 6s. (Rs. 8) the 
hundred cubic feet exclusive of carriage. The cost of metal made 
from the hard blue basalt or vajradundi metal is about 10%. (Rs.5) 
the hundred cubic fect, Small Joose iron-stones are sometimes 
gathered from the fields on the roadside for metal and cost about 
6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet on the road. 


Sand is found in the beds of streams, It often contains small 
limestone or kankar pebbles which aro reduced to powder in grinds 
ing. The cost of carriage im tho west is very heavy. ‘I'he cost of 
each hundred cubic feet inclusive of cleaning and carriage ranges 
from 8s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 4-12). Good coarse clean sand is not found 
in any part of the district. 


Limestono or kankdr of a yellowish white is found in black soil 
either in the beds of streams or in fields two to ten feet below 
the surface. It is sometimes casily gathered on the surface of the 
banks of country tracks and small streams. For overy hundred 
cubic feet the cost of gathoring varies from 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5- 12) 
and for burning and carriage from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs.25-40), The 
lime bears a proportion of two of sand to one of lime. The mortar 
which this Hmestono yields as a rule is slightly hydraulic and ig 
excellent for all kinds of work. ‘he fuel used in burning the lime 
comes from tho western forests, Including fifteon miles’ carriage it 
costs 17s. the ton (Rs. 3 the khandi of 784 lbs.). Charcoal costa 2e. 
to 8s. the phara of soventy-fivo pounds. 
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The people generally use unburnt or kacha bricks, They are 
moulded from mud prepared of red or brown carth or of gray earth 
found in old fort-walls in tho black soil plain. Burnt bricks are made 
only at Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, and other large towns. Tho usual 
price for bricks measuring 12” x 54” x 24", is 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) 
the thousand. Tabie moulded bricks of a smaller size, 94" x 44” x 23”, 
used in public buildings at Dhdérwdr cost £1 4s, (Rs. 12) the 
thousand. Tiles are made of the same kind of earth ag bricks and 
also from the clay found in tho beds of some of the ponds. They 
cost 128. to 18s. (Rs. 6-9) the thonsand. ‘The size used is 12" 15" 
by about 4” mean diameter. 


1A larve portion ofthedistrict is almosttreeless. In 1848, Lieutenant 
now Colonel W. C. Anderson, of the Revenue Survey Department, 
complained of the destruction of timber in the western forests of Kod. 
Teak and blackwood, which were protected by Government, were 
alone safo; tho supply of matti Terminalia tomentosa, and howi or 
hasan Pterocarpus marsupium, was rapidly disappearing. Not a treo 
of more than a few inches in diameter was to be found within miles 
of the edge of the forest, To obtain logs about twelve feet long 
one foot wide and three and a half-to-four inches thick, which were 
thon in great demand, the Vadars used.to fell a tree a foot or 
thirteen inches in diamoter and chip away till it was reduced to the 
required yizo, Ten or twelve logs were put on ono cart drawn by 
twv vuffaloes, and when taken to Kalghatgi in the north sold for 8a. 
to Os. (Rs. 4-44) the load. In the Suir season strings of ten to fifty 
carts passed daily out of the forests.? In 1857, within three miles 
of Dhérwér, many parts of the country wore thickly covered with 
dense forests, the haunts of tiger, bison, and other wild animals. 
Now the cover is hardly enough for jackals, and some parts are 
under tillage. The black soil sub-divisious in the north and east 
have few trees of any kind and depend upon the western forests for 
building timber and fuel. Efforts arc now being made to grow 
large Libhul plantations, and as the bibhul grows well in black soil, 
it is hoped that, in afew years, the north and east will produce 
their own fuel. 


On the 81st of March 1883 tho aroa of forest land was 426 square 
miles,of which 1554 miles wero reserved and270$ miles were protected 
forests. The wholo area may be divided into two divisions, the 
moist forest in the western sub-divisions of Dhaérwaér, Kalghatgi, 
Bankdpur, and Hangal, covering 200 square miles of which 108 are 
reserved and ninety-two aro protected ; and the dry forests in tho 
eastern and southern sub-divisions of Gadag, Karajgi, Ranebennur, 
and Kod, covering 224 square milos of which forty-soven are reserv- 
ed and 177 are protected forests. Hubli and Navalgund are bare of 
trees; they have only two square miles of forest between them. 

The choice and the marking of the Dharwar forest reserves which 


began in 187] is not yet (1883) completed. For the portions of tho 
forest which are settled maps on a scale of four inches to the mile 





‘The sections on forest and trees have been compiled from materials supplied by 
Mr. H., Barrett, District Forest Officer. 2Bom, Gov. Sel, LX. 191. 
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have been prepared. The boundaries of the reserves have been 
marked by rough stono pillars, or by cairns four and a half feet 
high, tapering from six feet at the base to two feet across the top. 


The moist forests which lie betwoen the Kd4nara border and the 
eastern plain include a large and valuablo forest belt to the south- 
west, somo scrub forest on low hills, and plantations near the main 
roads, ‘The extreme north limit touches and is bounded by Kanara 
and Belgaum and the south by Maisur. The moist forosts aro 
divided into the four circles or divisions of Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Banképur, and Haingal. Within the forest area thero are four chief 
varioties of soil, light, red, black, and sandy, Where teak prevails 
the soil is light, loose, and veined with quartz. Some of tho rocks 
are ironstone or sandstone, but most are granite. In Dharwar, 
Kalehatgi, and Banképur the forest lands are hilly and waving, but 
the Haéngal reserves are mostly flat. The finest trees are generall 
found in valleys, which in some parts are thickly wooded, while the 
hill-tops are generally thinly covered with trees. Teak prevails 
throughout the whole-of the Dhérwadr, Kalghatgi, and Banképur 
forests ; towards Hangal it almost disappears. The best teak is 
found in Kalghatgi where im suitable places it grows oxtremely 
well and promises to reach a considerable size. As a rule the 
forests do not yield large timber except in the form of poles. With 
this exception the reserves are fairly covered with a superior crop 
of trees capable of giving a large yield of building materials and fire- 
wood, Many kinds of bamboo also occur whose strength, lightness, 
and elasticity make them most useful and weil suited to the wants 
of the people. Of the four circles or divisions tho forests of the 
Dhérwar sub-division, with twenty-nine square miles of reserved and 
twenty-one square miles of protected forests, are of great value and 
supply timber and firewood to the town of Dharwar and to the troeless 
black-soil country to the cast. The Marmagaon-Belldri railway which 
will pass through the heart of these forests and then run through a 
woodloss country to Bellari, will depend on tho Dhdrwér forests for a 
large part of its fuel. In this division two good roads run through 
the northern and southern parts of the main belt of forest, joining 
it with the town of Dharwar at distances of ten to fifteen miles. 
The Kalghatgi forest, with fifty-one square miles of reserved and 
twenty-nine square miles of protectod forests, is the most important 
in the district. On its western side it is in character very like the 
neighbouring forests of Yell4pur and Haliy4l in North Kénara, 
and is well stocked withrich trees. A large number of the villages 
included in this belt of forest aro entirely deserted, their sites being 
overgrown with trees and dense underwood, In other parts of this 
belt the villages are morcly a few huts, in small forest clearings. 
At certain seasons the climate of the whole tract is unhealthy and in 
parts the water supply is scarce and bad. Most parts of these forests 
can be reached by carts, and the main road from Yollépur to 
Dharwar passes through the southern portion of the forest ares. Of 
two good local fund roads, one runs through the heart of the northern 
half, and the other through the centre of the division. From 
these forests the town of Hubliis mostly supplied with fucl, and from 
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the ease with which timber can bo sent to Hubli and Dhérwér, this 
forest will be able tosupply tho Marmagaon-Bellérirailway withalarge 
quantity of firewood. In the northern part of this forest belt the 
surface rock is very rich in iron ore, and iron is still smelted in the 
village of Gulgi. ‘The forest divisious of Banképur and Hangal are 
much alike. The Bank4pur forests, with an area of eightcen square 
miles of reserved and nineteen square miles of protected forests, are 
stocked with useful wood, and tho vigour and value of the stock will 
increase as the forest lands become fully guarded from fire, They 
are easy to work as they lie along the Kanara frontier. Their 
value is a good deal lessened by mixture with large alienated forests. 
The forests of Hangal include ten square miles of reserved and 
twenty-three square miles of protected forests. They are the fringo 
of the grand Kanara forests, but the growth of the timber is slower 
aud much less vigorous as the rainfall is much lighter. Tho 
Hangal forests will never produce such large timber as is grown 
in Kanara. They have also suffered much from careless cutting 
from which they are now slowly recovering. With time and care, 
the Héngal forests will yield much smalkweod fit for building native 
houses and for making field tools. They also contain some fine 
sandalwood, As they are crossed by good cart roads they can be 
easily and cheaply worked. The valne of thoso forests is great, 
and will bocome greater as their produce will always find a ready 
market eastwards in the wido forestless tract of eastern [hdrwar, the 
Nizam’s territory, and Bellari. 


The dry forests aro included in the sub-division of Gadag, Kod, 
Ranebennur, and Karajgi. These forest lands are upwards of fifty 
miles east and south of the Kanara forests, and are mostly dry 
stony hills. tn this part of the district the existing forest or wood- 
bearing area is extremely small, At present the bulk of the resorves 
is in avery poor condition, bare or at best with a covering of scrub and 
thorn. ‘The rewooding of these hills must be slow, but thero seems 
no reason to doubt that with care and time tho attempt will succeed. 
The forest lands of Gadag, with forty square miles of reserved and 
thirty-three square miles of protected forests, are chiefly in the 
Kapatgudd range which has a total length of about thirty miles. A 
large tract in the centre of the range is alienated, and both on the 
north and south side several alienated villages hold large tracts of hilly 
country. The soil of these hills is almost everywhere scanty. Kven 
at the base of the hills it is stony and barren. ‘'he north half of the 
chain has no scrub, the hills being covered with fine spear-grass. 
Along the banks of a few streams near Doni are some stunted 
date-palms and afew other trecs. At the base and sides of the hills 
from Chik-Vuduvatito the Tungbhadra is some stunted scrub; but it 
gradually disappears about the middlo. The tops of the hills are bare 
rock. Among the sernb the chief trees and bushes are bandurbi 
Dodonza viscosa, which covers large tracts and is the most common 
shrub in the range. Next in commonness come the Acacias and 
Cassias : khair Acacia catechn, phulite bdbhul Acacia latronum, and 
bdbhul Acacia arabica. With these a little teak is mixed in the plains 
near Chik-Vuduvati. ‘Teak also occurs in several of the small valleys 
near Kulkera, the vigorous shoots seeming to show that teak was 
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formerly common. According to the people twenty-five to thirty 
years ago the hills were covered with trees. The Cassias are tarvad 
C. auriculata, and bdya C. fistula. he C. fistula is not plentiful; it is 
found chiefly along the banks of a few rivulets. An Albiazia and a 
Bignonia are also fairly common at the base of the hills to the 
south of the range. A few stunted nim trees Melta azadirachta also. 
occur. Altogether the vegetation is very poor, and much care and 
many years. will be required to rewood these hills. 


The greater part of the Kod forest area, with seven square miles of 
reserved and thirty-four square miles of protected forests, consists of 
two parallel ranges of hills in the south of the sub-division. Between 
the two ranges lies the populous and highly tilled Masur valley. 
The northern or front range is a narrow strip of bare hill, whoso- 
skirts are tilled to the base. Hast of the pomt where the Masur 
road crosses them the hills are extremely bare, 'l'o the west of the 
Masur road a little scrub occurs on the slopes and along the base. The 
Maisur frontier which runs aloug the crest of the southern or rear 
range comes down to the plain about the centre of the line, so 
that only part of the northern face is in British territory. A great: 
part of the area of both ranges. has been assigned as free-grazing 
land for the neighbouring villages. As grazing vround these hills 
are of great importance to the people during the south-westrains and 
the cold weather months, that is from June to February. After March 
the yearly fires sweep through the whole area, and there is nothing 
for cattle to eat till the next south-westrains in June, The southern- 
range is better wooded than the northern. At both onds is a con- 
siderable area of woody hill country, some of which has been set apart. 
as reserved forests. Besides these two hill ranges, in the northern 
half of the sub-division two isolated patches of waste have been taken 
for forest. One of these is the deserted village of Babépur which in 
parts is thickly covered with thorny scrub fit for fuel, The other 
includes portions of three villages and is well covered in parts with 
matt Terminelia tomentosa and other inferior wood. The nature 
and conditions of this forest area are similar to those of the 
Kapatgudd range in Gadag, and itis managed in much the same way. 
Here, as in Gadag, a certain area of valuable wood-bearing land is 
mixed with much waste, mostly wanted for grazing. It 1s hoped 
that in time the whole will be covered with trees. Tho forest land 
of R&nebennur includes seventy square miles of protected forests. 
Within the area of forest land are large tracts of unproductive waste. 
and three blocks of naked brown hills. The Budpanhalli block to the 
north of Rénebennor consists mainly of low stony hills. Parts of the 
village lands of Budpanhalli and Nukapur are thickly covered with 
low thorn bushes, but much is stony and almost utterly bare. 
Tho only trees are a fow scattered tdbhul Acacia arabica, palas 
Butea frondosa, and nim Melia azadirachta bushes, The Airani- 
Medleri block, on the east side, is of irregular shape. It stretches from 
Rénebennur nino miles to Kudrihal, long downs bare except for 
scattered brushwood one or two fcet high and near Airani asprinkling 
of small trees. In the village lands of Eklaspur is about a square 
mile of anjan Hardwickia binata forest. This is the only place in 
the district where the treo occurs. ‘The people say the trees were 
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not planted und are increasing in number and size. At present 
the only growth in the lands of Hanshikatti and Chalgeri area 
few small low bushes called paorki, bandurbi Dodonza viscosa, and 
vevdi, At present much of this reserve is extremely bare, but there 
is no reason why, as at Badpanhalli, thorny scrub shonld not grow. 
The prospects of this block are better than those of some of the 
stonier tracts, as before the 1876 famine most of the forest land 
was marked into fields and was occasionally under tillage. The third 
or Halgeri block lies in the south-west of the sub-division. It is 
chiefly a low range of stony hills, with a little waste at the base and 
on the sides. The whole is almost utterly bare; only at Anhirvalli 
and a few other places are there small patches of bébhul and other 
thorn bushes. In the whole forest land of Ranebennur the only 
trees are in and near the village of Eklaspur. 


The best-covered forest lands in Karajgi are in the Katenhalli 
block about eight mailes south of Karajgi and in the village of Gutal 
about twelve miles to the east. With these exceptions the Karajgi 
forest lands are extremely bare, The small area to the north of the 
Varda and the detached lands in.the ecntre of the sub-division 
are fairly covered with low brushwood, but the lands of Basapur, 
Ipikop, and Péraépur have large areas of bare downs. Nowhere in 
the sub-division are thero trees of any size. Much of the land seems 
closely to resomble the anjan-growing lands of Eklaspur, but there 
are no anjans in Karajgi. 

In cultivated lands the only trees over which Government have 
reserved their rights are teak, blackwood, and sandalwood. Besides 
teak blackwood and sandalwood, the only reserved trees on waste 
lands suitable for tillage are mati: Terminalia tomentosa and honya 
Pterocarpus marsupium, The people of forest villages are allowed 
to cut and remove grass free of charge, and ulso to take from the 
protected forest land headloads of dry firewood and thorns for field 
fencing. No kumri or coppice-burning prevails in the forest lands,the 
tops and slopes of the hills being too stony and bare for this kind 
of tillage. The chief stores for the sale of wood are at Dhdérwar, 
‘Kalghatgi, Bankdépur, and Hangal, where timber can be bought at 
auction sales. During the working season which lasts from November 
to Jane, at branch stores along the line of forests, timber is gathered 
and sold by public auction. Most of these stores are temporary and 
are liable to be changed yearly for more convenient sites. The 
retail stores for the sale of wood at Dharwar and Kalghatgi have been 
abolished and the timber and fucl required for the large towns are 
now supplied from departmental cuttings. Departmental firewood 
cuttings were begun in 1879 on the principle of coppice under 
standards instead of clean cuts asin Belgaum, The practice is to 
cut away for firewood and other purposes, such growth as, owing 
to injuries from fire and other causes, seems unlikely to improve, 
leaving such sound hard wood trees for standards as are likely to 
flourish for thirty years. So far the departmental cuttings have been 


a success, and give satisfaction to the people. Under this system. 


the Government rate for a stack measuring 4’ x 4’ x 6’, equal toa 
large cartload of firewood drawn by two bullocks is only 2s. (Re. 1), 
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for a beast-load 14d. (1 anna), and for a head-loadfor a man 3d. 
(} anna), for a woman 4d.(% anna), and for a child $d. (t;anna), The 
net proceeds of the yearly departmental firewood cuttings show e 
gradual rise from £309 (Rs, 3090) in 1880-81 to £500 (Rs. 5000) in 
1881-82 and £1288 (Rs. 12,380) in 1882-83. 


Before 1881 the right of ‘grazing in forest lands was sold to 
contractors. Under this contract system there was no check on the 
number or the kind of animals admitted into the forests, and the 
cattle-owners could not well be held responsible for damage done 
by fires or by branch-lopping. Besides a fee of 6d. to 2s. (Re.4-1) 
ahead of cattle, the contractors used to extort money from the 
cattle-owners and otherwiso oppress them. Under the system 
introduced in 1881 the people are allowed to graze their cattle and 
flocks in certain parts of the forest lands by paying a yearly fee of 
3d. (2 ax.) for every head of horned cattle and of 3d. (4 anna) for 
every sheep and goat. The people greatly prefer the new system, 
and it has also proved a financial success. In 1881-82, under the 
new system, the receipts.amounted to £1298 (Rs. 12,980). After 
deducting fifty percent ercdited to land revenue the balance 
exceeds what was obtained under the old system. 


The most important minor forest products are honey, charcoal, and 
bamboos. Bamboos are in great request as they have many uses. 
In Dhérwér a groat trade is done in bamboo baskets and mats 
which are sent to various parts of the country. The timber trade is 
mostly in the hands of wealthy, merchants who live in Dharwar and 
Hubli. These men buy the greater part of their wood in Kanara 
and retail it to the people of the plain country. 


The permanent residents near the forest are Muhammadans and 
Lingéyats, and the tribes who cut or carry timber or fuel are Bedars, 
Golars, Lambénis, and Vadars. The people employed in the forest 
are mostly taken from the resident castes, but in Kalghatgi and 
Bank4pur about half of the day labourers are Lambinis, The daily 
pay of forest labourers varies according to the demand. The usnal 
rates aro 54d, (34 as.) for a man, 44d. (3 as.) for a woman, and 
dd. (2 as.) for a boy or girl. 


Till 1871 the Dhdrwér and Belgaum forests together formed 
the charge of one European forest officer. In 1871 the Dhdérwaér 
forests were separated and a district officer with protective staff 
was appointed. At present (1883) under the European forest 
officer, who receives a monthly pay of £90 (Rs. 900), is a permanent 
establishment of five foresters and two clerks whose monthly pay 
varies from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30); twenty forest guards on a 
monthly pay varying from 14s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 7-12); and two peons 
on a monthly pay of £1 12s. (Rs.16). Including pay and travelling 
allowances, the whole fixod establishment costs £1731 (Rs. 17,310) 
a year. In addition to the fixed establishment temporary forest 
guards and foresters areemployed. During the year ending March 
1888 the establishment, both permanent and temporary, cost £2254 
(Rs. 22,540). Of the permanent staff one forester and seven forest 
guards are for the Dharwar sub-division, two foresters and seven 
forest guards are for Kalghatgi, and one forester and three forest 
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guards cach for Bankdépur and Hangal. Of the temporary staff 
there are one forester and six forest guards each for Gadag, 
Rénebennur and Karajgi, and Kod. Lach sub-division is divided 
into two beats under the head forest guard. The duties of the 
guards are to patrol the forests within an average beat of twenty- 
six square miles, to protect the reserves from damage, and to watch 
the removal of bamboos and firewood from the forests. Hach 
forester in charge of a division visits the forests from time to time 
and sees that the meu under him do not shirk their work. 


During the cighteon years ending 1883 forest receipts have risen 
from £1710 (Rs. 17,100) in 1865-66 to £8291 (Rs. $2,910) in 1882.83, 
Except during the 1876 and 1877 famine, when the receipts fell 
to £1707 (Rs. 17,070), this increase has been gradual. On account. 
of the reorganization of the establishment charges have risen from 
£704 (Rs. 7040) in 1865-66 to £4195 (Rs. 41,950) in 1882-83. 
During the last three years the net revenue has averaged £2511 14s. 
(Rs.25,117) a year : 


DrdArnwark Forest Rayeyusby 1865 - 1883, 
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Tho most useful trecs and plants aro: Alale (K.) hirda (M.), 
Terminalia chebula, yields a yellowish hard and heavy wood used 
for field tools but not valued as it is apt to suffer from the attacks 
of white ants. ‘The bark and berries are useful im tanning and 
in medicine ; they also make excellent black ink and a black dye. 
Attirumd: (K.) or umbar (M.), Ficus glomerata, yields'a wood 
which is often used in the body of carts, into which the iron axle fits. 
The fruit like the common fig is eaten by the poorer classes and 
by cattle. Banne (K.) dpta (M.), Bauhinia racemosa, has a very 
strong and hard heartwood; the bark is used for making rope and its 
gum as a medicine. Le/patri (K. and M.) Agle marmolos, is sacrod 
to Shiv; the timber is not used; the inside of the fruit is scooped 
outand made intosnuftboxes, Bilenandi (K.) nana (M.), Lagerstraomia 
macrocarpa, has a light serviceable wood which is used for building 
though it is apt to suffer from white ants. Bite (IX.) sisw (M.), 
Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood, yields a valuable strong tough 
wood which is much used in cabinet-work and for other purposes. 
Burla (K.) shevrt (M.), Bombax malabaricum, the silk-cotton tree, 
though worthless as timber is used by wood-carvers or Jingars in 
making scabbards and toys; its cotton is valued for stuffing quilts and 
pillows. Dindal (K.) dhavda(M.), Conocarpus latifolia, has a white and 
very hard wood used in building and for cart-axles and ploughs and 
any tool for which strength is required; it also yields a good gum. 
Dikimals (M), Gardenialucida, hasclose-grained wood good formaking 
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combs; it yields an ill-smelling gum resin which is much used in 
healing wounds and sores. Gandha (K.) chandan (M.), Santalum 
album, furnishes the well-known sandalwood of commerce ; it is used 
for carving incense and perfume and in making sect brow-marks ; 
from the root a valuable oil is prepared. Kera mara (K.) bibva (M.), 
Semecarpus anacardium, the marking-nut tree is uscless as timber, 
the oil of the nut is nsed as a blister and fomenter in rheumatism 
and in makingink. Halasu (K.) phanas (M.), Artocarpus integrifolia, 
the jack-treo,is used incarpentry andfurniture. Haldiadvi bhende(K.) 
Erinocarpus nimmonil, has a very soft wood and tibrous bark which 
is twisted into rope, Hunab (K.) kindal (M.), Terminalia paniculata, 
is like matt? Terminalia tomentosa; it is used almost as much as 
matti but is not nearly so good or lasting being very Hable to 
attacks from insects; it is generally soaked in water for three or 
four months before being used. Hunase (K.) chinch (M.), Tamarindus 
indica, the tamarind, has a very hard and lasting heartwood, which 
is used for sugar and oil mills and for mallets and rice-pounders. 
Jzale-gida(K.) bébhul (Mj,Acacia arabica, isused for ploughs, carts,and 
sugarcano mills andin other work in which great strength isrequired ; 
the bark is useful-iu tanning. — Kakkai (K.) bayo (M.), Cassia fistula, 
is notable for its long pods and beantiful hanging clusters of primrose 
yellow flowers; the bean is a medicine and an article of commerce. 
Karegida (K.) gehetla (M.), Ruudia dametoruim, is a small shrub with 
close-grained wood used for walking sticks ; the fruit is a fish-poison. 
Karemuttal (K.) tivas (M.), Dalbergia oojeinensis, has very valuable 
hard wood of great strength and toughness used for carts, ploughs, 
and carriage poles. Matiz (KK.) ain (M.), Terminalia tomentosa, yields 
a much valued and generally used hard brown-black timber; the 
bark is valuod in tanning. Maurgala (K.) bAirand(M.),Garcinia purpurea, 
the wild mangosteen, whose fruit by boiling yields the concrete 
oil known as kokam, is used in baking cukes and heals chaps, 
sores, and wounds. Muttalu (K.) palas (M.), Buten frondosa, yields 
strong fibrous wood which is not used locally for buildiug; the 
leaves are used by Brahmans and others as plates. Raktahoni (K.) 
asan (M.), Pterocarpus marsupium, yields a good strong reddish 
brown timbor suited for furniture and house-building ; it is also 
much used for ploughs, harrows, and carts, A red kind like resin 
oozes from the trec. Shendhi (M.), Phoenix sylvestris, the wild date- 
palm, yields palm beer and spirit; from its leaves mats and baskots 
are made, Shivani (K.) shivan (M.), Gmelina arborea, yields a good 
timber used in building and for field purposes ; it stands weather and 
water, Shiris(K.), Albizzia odoratissima, furnishes a very strong hard 
wood which is used for the rollers and crushers in sugarcane mills, 
and in cart-making; it is a useful roadside tree growing fast and 
giving good shade, Tadsal (K.) dhaman (M.), Grewia tiliafolia, has 
a white and pliant wood that would make good bows, arrows, and 
lances ; its only local use is for axe-handles: the small elongated 
red berry is eaten by the people. Tegina (K.) sdg (M.), Tectona 
grandis, teak, yields the well-known very durable timber, 

The shade trees that thrive best along roudsides are the kurany 
Pongamia glabra, shiris Albizziaodoratissima, nim Melia azadirachta, 
mango Mangifera indica, épta Bauhinia racemosa, Millingtonia 
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hortensis, I"icus cordifolia, Ficus nandrook, and others of the fig 
species. On the roads which cross tho black-soil and plain country 
to the east of Dharwar, the bdbhul Acacia arabica has been found 
most suitable. Pithecolobium saman or rain-tree, a native of 
Jamaica, only lately introducod into Dharwar, grows so readily, 
wants so little water, and gives such excellent shade, that it is 
certain to become a favourite roadside tree. 


The chief trees found in fields and gardens and grown for their 
fruit are anjura Ficus carica tho fie, bale Musa sapientum tho 
plantain, beypura Citrus indica the citron, bor Zizyphus jujuba the 
jujube, gerw mavu Anacardium occidentale the cashewnut, halasu 
Artocarpus integrifolia the jack, hunuse Tamarindus indicus the 
tamarind ;jambu Syzygium jainbolanum the jambool, mavu Mangifera 
indica the mango, wimbw Citrus bergainia tho lime, pyara 
Psidium pomiferum the guava, rdmphal Annona reticulata the sweet 
sop, sitéphal Auona squainosa the custard-apple, and tengu Cocus 
nucifera the cocoa-palm. Theso are all grown largely and much 
used, 


The chief fibre-yielding trees and plants-are ambada Hibiseus 
cannabinus hemp, aranas Ananassa sativa pine-apple, bambugala 
Bambusa arundinacea bamboo, bale Musa sapientuin the plantain, 
vhdt Oryza sativa rice, Lhendi Abelmoschus esculentus, jaungli rue 
Abroma augustum devil’s cotton, kabbw Saccharum officinarnm 
sugarcane, kaluar Aloe vulgaris aloe, hanghi Abutilon indicum 
country mallow, madi Caryota ureis bastard sago-palm, musk 
bhendt Abelmoschus moschatus the musk mallow, nartel Cocos 
nucifera cocoa-palm, supdri Areca catechu betel-palm, ftambda 
ambdéda Hibiscus sabdaritfa roselle. 


The hedge plants are adsal Adhatoda vasica, daba-galli Opuntia 
dillem prickly-pear, dunda-galli Kaphorbia antiquorum triangular 
surge, Aala-galii Muphorbia tirucalli milk-bush, jzale-gida Acacia 
arabica, kadandlu Jatropha cnureas physic-nut, kalnar Aloe 
vulgaris aloe, lefkigide Vitex trifolia Indian privet, mada rargt 
Lawsonia alba henna plant, nugyi mara Moringa pterygosperma 
horse-radish tree, pangara Erythrina indica coral tree, sikekat 
Acacia coucinna soapnnt, yele-kalli Euphorbia nerrifoha candle- 
cactus. 


The chief water plants somo of which have magnificont blossoms 
are of lotuses or kamals the Nyniphcea stollata with rose-coloured 
scentless flowers, Nymphcea rubra with lurge brilliant red flowers, 
Nympheea pubescens with white flowers, and the water-bcan 
Nelumbium speciosum. All of these are common near Dharwar. 


The chief climbing shrubs, plants, and weeds growing on waste 
jJands and hills are dhaturt Datura alba the thorn-apple, toftal balls 
and Caparis horrida a thorny shrub with large white flowers. There 
are three kinds of dhaturt plant, kaligidu Solanum indicum Indian 
nightshade, Solanum jacquini, and Solanum trilobatum. Other 
pee are the utrant Achyranthes aspera, and the yellow thistle or 

Texican poppy Argomone mexicana. 


Among the wild chmbing plants in the forests and hedges are 
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the tondeballi Coccinia indica, the Memordica charantia, Cocculus 
cordifolius, and Cissus discolor, Many convolvuluses yield exquisite 
flowers among them the Bryonia collosa, Argyreia malabarica, and 
the Hlephant creeper Argyreia speciosa, 


The most useful grasses for fodder, volatile oils, and thatching 
are madi hullu and geddali gen hullu varieties of Andropogon, 
and chapparigen hullu, heratt kullu, maraharti hullu, and wbine 
hull, all considered good fodder and apparently belonging to the 
Graminacea: family. HMariadi Cynodon dactylon is one of the best 
fodder grasses especially for horses. ‘The Andropogon martini 
has a very strong aromatic and pungent taste, and cattlo are 
voraciously fond of it. The «lye ghds Andropogon citratum or 
lemon grass, tho blade beru Andropogon muricatum Cuscus grass, 
and the durbhe Cyperus rotundus are fragrant grasses from which 
oil is made, 


Except thoso which have been introduced into gardens few 
varieties of forns are found in Dharwar. The only local ferns 
noticed in the forest arethe common FPteris, two varieties of maiden 
hair or Adiantum;.and Tagodinum scandens a climbing fern with 
graceful drooping filigree-liko fronds. None of the lovely mosses 
and lichens which adorn the Kanara forests aro found in the 
comparatively dry forests of Dharwar. 

The chief exotic trees and plants which have been introduced into 
Dharwar are the rain tree Pithecolobium saman a native of Jamaica, 
the logwood tree div-divi Cassalpinia coriaria which grows in black 
wnd red soil and the pod of which yields valuable tanning, the 
Australian acacias, the mahogany tree Swietenia mahogani, the 
Casuarina equisctifolia, the American Bastard cedar Guazuma 
tomentosa, the Millingtonia hortensis, and the Eucalyptus obliqua. 
Some Eucalyptus trees planted a few years ago in damp lowlying 
ground are thriving, Two trecs eight mches in diameter at the 
haso and more than thirty feet high will probably grow to a large 
size. 

Many exotic plants flowers and vegetables are grown in the 
vardens about Dharwar. In the garden attached to the Nawéb of 
Sdvanur’s residence a few apple and pear trees have been planted, 
and the appletrees bear fruit. Strawberries are also grown, and 
with care and rich soil would yield well. The Cape gooseberry 
thrives and bears quantities of fruit from which one of the best 
{ndian preserves is made. Pine-apples succeed well and of late 
years have been grown equal in flavour and gize to fine English hot- 
house pine-apples. ‘The plants require great care and very rich 
manure. The following ornamental shrubs and plants thrive well : 
Acalyphas, Achimenes, Aralias, Arums, Bogonias, Bignonias, 
Caladiums, Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Dracconas, Gardenias, 
Gladiolus, Hoyas, Iris, Ivy, Jasminum, Panax, and Plumbago. 
With care nearly all English flower and vegetable seeds grow well 
in Dhaérwaér. The chief varieties of flowers are the Amaranthus, 
Antirrhinum, Aster, Balsam, Calliopsis, Candy tuft, Cockscomb. 
Convolvalus, Dianthus or Pink, Geranium, Heliotrope, Hollyhock 
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Marigold, Mignonette, Portulaca, Rose, Sweet Pea, Sunflower, and 
Verbena. The chief vegetables are Artichoke, Beetroot, Cabbage, 
Capsicum, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cressy, Cucumber, French 
Beans, Knolkhol, Lettuce, Marrow, Mustard, Onions, Parsley, Peas, 
Radish, Spinnach, Tomato, and Turnip. 


Dharwar is not a cattle-breeding country. No one wanting a 
good pair of bullocks or a good buffalo would buy an animal of the 
Dharwar breed. he local breed is decidedly poor. The demand 
for good cattle is supplied fromm Sholdpur, Pandharpur, Maisur, and 
Bellari. The chief cattle-marts are Dhdrwar, Hubli, Navalgund, 
Kalghatei, and Alur in Haéngal. The cattle-breeders are Davri 
Gosavis, Dhangars, Gaulis, Airgaulis, and Lambénis. Formerly the 
abundance of cheap grazing encouraged the people to keep a number 
of miserable beasts which could never do a day’s work, The average 
animal has of late somewhat improved in quality and as it now costs 
money to feed cattle none are kept which cannot earn their keep, 


The chief domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, horses, and asses, Of oxen the 1882-83 returns show a total 
of 258,510 head. ‘These are principally of. three kinds: hoslal or 
from the river country that is the banks of the Krishna, mudlia or 
from the south-east that is from Maisur and Madras, and jodri or 
local, Of these the finest are the large white Maisur bullocks which 
cost £10 tu £30 (Rs. 100-300) or even more; the Avulsil or Krishna 
bullocks cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); and the local bullocks, which 
are smaller, cost £3 to £6 (Rs, 30-60),! All three kinds are uscd for 
ploughing, for riding, and for drawing’ carts, but the Maisur bullocks 
are said to be best suited for carts. "lhe larger bullocks last about 
sixteen or oven twenty years and the smaller about twolve years. 
Of cows the total is returned at 154,279-and, of buffaloes at 128,975, of 

‘which 83,452 were she-buffaloes, ‘The best buffaloes come from the 
black-soil country in Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag on the east and 
north, A cow costs 16s. to £3 (Rs. 8-30) and ashe-buffalo £3 to £6 
(Rs. 30-60). Sheep and goats, returned at 231,125, are kept chiefly 
by the Kurubars or shepherds in flocks of 100 to 1000. They are not 
reared for export but entirely for local use, and the numbers are not 
very large. They are found chicfly in the centre and cast of the 
district. ‘They feed on the small grass that grows on the banks of 
the streams and in waste numbers, on tree and shrub leaves, and 
on the leaves of the cotton plant after the cotton crop is picked. The 
price of sheep is said to vary from 2s. to 8s. (Rs.1-4), and of goats 
from 48. to 8s. (Rs.2-4). Horses are returned at 5478. They are 
generally owned by Braéhman villaze accountants and some of the 
former district revenue officers. Dharwar was once famous for its 
breed of ponies running up to fourteen hands high; they are not 
now so good as they were. The brced is small under thirteen 
hands, and often ill-shaped and vicious but hardy. The Persian and 








1 During the American War (1864-1866) when there was a glut of money extravagant 
prices were paid for cattle at the Hubli market. Fora pair of bullocks Rs, 300-400 
waa a common price aad Re. 1200 were paid for a bullock which distinguished himself 


by uprooting a large stone buried in the ground which no other beast could move. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX VILL. 104. 
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Abyssinian campaigns took away numbers of the best. ‘The mail cart 
service also knocks up hundreds every year. No pains seem to have 
been taken to improve the breed until some years ago Government 
allotted a few good stallions to accompany the camps of some of the 
English district officers on their yearly tours. Asses aro returned at 
6819. Almost every washerman keeps some female and one male 
ass for breeding and for carrying clothes. The malo colts are sold 
either to potters whose clay and earthenware they carry, or to some 
classes of Vadars who use them to carry firewood and millstones. 
The Korv4s also and some other wandering tribes keep asses to carry 
their little camps. Hxceptin the town of Dhérwér there are no 
ducks. Hens are scarce, and since the 1577 famine difficult to buy. 
They yary in price from 6d. to 1s. 6d, (4-12 as.). 

‘The district is fairly off for game. Almost every kind of 
game that is found in Southern India occurs in Dharwar. The belt 
of forest from one to six miles broad, which forms the western 
and part of the southern boundary of the district shelters the larger 
animals.” Between this..belt of forest and the eastern plain are 
considerable tracts of scrub as well as isolated scrub-covered hills 
which are all more or less stocked with pig, hares, and the smaller 
decr, In the plain antelopes are still found but not in such 
nuinbers as formerly. During the eight years ending 1882 tho 
total number of wild animals reported as destroyed was thirty of 
which four were tigers, twenty-two leopards and panthers, and two 
were hyanas and two other animals; the umount spent in rewards was 
£28 (Rs. 280). The number of persons killed was fourteen of whom 
two were by tigers, two by panthers and leopards, and ten by other 
animals. ‘here were also sighty-two head of cattle killed, thirteen 
by tigers, sixty-one by leopards and panthers, and cight by wolves, 


Of large game, the Tiger, huls or hebbuli, Felis tigris, is not 80 
common as in former years but still occurs in the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Hangal, and Bankapur forests, bordering Kanara on the west of 
the district. Tigers more frequently appear in these places during 
the rains than at any other time, asin the great Kanara forests 
herbage springs so slowly that the wild pig, deer, and cattle, which 
form the tiger’s usual food, desert Kanara for the thinner forests of 
west Dhadrwdr. The Panther, kera kalla, Felis pardus, has been 
killed in the Dhaérwér, Gadag, Hangal, Bankdpur, and Kod sub- 
divisions. ‘They also occur in the western forests. ‘The hill fort of 
Nargund, about thirty miles north of Dhdrwéar, is a notortuus place 
for panthers, the caverns or hollows in the fort and the dense mass of 
prickly-pear on the hill-slopes offering them excellent hiding places. 
The Leopard cat, hongia, Felis bengalensis,is found in all the western 
forests and is also known to inhabit the Dambal hills, the hills of 





1Contributed hy Mr, R, S. Wingate, Assistant Superintendent Revenue Survey 
Southern Maratha Country. 

4In 1846 the parts of Kod on the North Kanara border were subject to the ravages 
of wild elephants. They used to enter the district from North Kanara about the 
beginning of October when the rice car begins to form. In 1845 three or four herds 
of about thirty or forty clephants appeared in Kod. It was said that seven or eight 
elephants in a single night would eat or trample under foot twa or three acres of 
standing rice. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 191. 
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Mulgund, and the hills in the south of Kod. It also occasionally 
turns up most unexpectedly near villages in the middle of the plains 
where it generally takes refuge in old temples and is easily disposed 
of, The Hunting Leopard, ehita or chircha, Felis jubata, is common 
in the Kod and Gadag hill ranges. Some years ago when the Dharwar 
plains abounded with black antelope, hunting chitds were kept by 
the Nawab of Savanur and the chief of Mudhol. The Indian Black 
Bear, ar or karadi, Ursus labiatus, is fast disappearing. hey are 
now occasionally met in the Kalghatgi, Banképur, and Hangal 
forests, and in the hills to the south of Kod. Formerly they nsed 
to inhabit the Dambal hills, but, as their haunts were easy of access, 
the bears have all been shot within the past few years. The Bison, 
advikona, Gaveeus gaurus, may be found in the Hulginkop, 
Sangatikop, and Badnigatti forests, which they frequent in June 
soon after the beginning of the south-west rains, when the young 
grass is a few inches high. Wild cattle, by all accounts the 
descendants of the same breed, are found in wide grassy and scrub- 
covered plains in Sdvanur, ‘These Savanur cattle greatly resemble 
tame cattle except that their movements are more active and deerlike, 
They are very difficult of approach and the-print of the hoof is 
longer and much more sharply cut than the ae of tame cattle, 
much resembling the track of the bison, though smaller. The whole 
number of these wild cattle does not exceed forty or fifty head. The 
Striped Hyena, hati girab, Hywwna striata, 1s not common. They are 
occasionally seen in the west and a few have tuken their abode in 
the Nargund hill, and no doubt may be fonnd, in the Dambal hills, 
the Budangudd hill, and in Kod. ‘The Indian Wolf, tola, Canis 
pallipes, though now scarce, occurs in Kalghatgi, Kod, Karajgi, 
Ranebennur, the Itigatti forests near Dharwar, and in the Dambal 
hills. Wolves are generally seen in parties of two or three. A few 
years ago a wolf entered the enclosure of the house belonging to 
the German Mission at Dhdrwdr and attacked and mauled a man. 
The Jackal, kunt nari or kappal nuri, Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, chendkinnari or sanna kempu nari, Vulpes bengalensis, are 
common throughout the district. The Wild Dog, kadu nai, or 
chirnai, Cuon rutilans, is found in the Kanara forests and doubtless 
occasionally passes within Dharwar limits. They go in packs and 
kill large numbers of deer and wild pig. Even the tiger is said to 
fear the wild dog and to leave a part of the forest in which a pack 
of wild dogs have taken up their quarters. They are in appearance 
like a large pariah dog having coarse reddish hair; the tail is bushy 
and almostall black. The Wild Boar, kadu handi also called mikka, 
Sus indicus, is found in all the western forests and in the Dharwar, 
Nargund, and Shrimantgad hills. Immense boars are often found 
in the forests which would delight the hog-hunter in anything like a 
riding country. In Banképur and from Lakshmeshvar and Shirhaitti, 
west of the Kappatgudd, the country is perfectly rideable and first- 
rate sport may be got in the cold weather. Hog may also be 
ridden in parts of Kod. 


Of the Deer tribe, the Indian Steg, kadavi, Rusa aristotelis, is 
scarce, occasionally coming across the border from Kdénara into the 


Sangtikop and Hulginkop forests of Kalghatgi. The Spotted Deer, 
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strga, Axis maculatus, is found especially during the rains in the 
forests of Kalghatgi, Rankdpur, and Haéngal. The Ribfaced or 
Barking or Muntjac Deer, advikuri, Cervulus aureus, is very scarce. 
The Black Buck or Antelope, chiggari, Antelope bezoartica, at one 
time found in great numbers from oue end to the other of the plains, 
is growing scarce, A solitary herd of eight or nine is now and 
then met in the black soil plains in Nargund and Hubli, a 
larger namber are found in Rénebennur, Karajgi, Kod, and Gadag, 
and a fow in Hangal, Bank4pur, and Kalghatei. The longest horns 
come from the Dambal hills. ‘Ihe Ravine Deer or Indian Gazelle, 
budrt or mudari, Gazella bennettii, is far from common; a few are 
found in the Dambal hills and in parts of Sdévanur, Karajgi, and 
Kod. In the Kod and Gadag hills herds of seven and eight have 
been seen, but they are shy and difficult to get at if they once see 
the sportsman. ‘he Four-horned Antelope, hondgurt or gondkuri 
or kinw kuri, Vetracoros quadricornis, is found in all the forests of 
the sub-divisions bordering on Kanara where they are numerous. A 
few are also found in the Dhumvar hills. The Mouse Deer, pisat, 
Memimna indica, is found in the forests south of Kalghatgi and 
may occasionally be met inthe west of Bankdpur and Hangal. It 
is far from common. 


Of small game, the common Wild Cat, kad heku, Felis chaus, is 
found everywhero, A larger and spotted variety is also occasionally 
met. The Tree Cat, manori or mantbekku, Paradoxurus musanga 
which prowls at night, seems yery fond of frnit trees. It is common 
in Dharwar itself, and often takes up its abode in the roofs of 
houses. The River Otter, viru nai, utra nair, is found in most 
large rivers and streams. It is also occasionally met in some of the 
large ponds throughout the district. The Porcupine, yedi, Hystrix 
leucura, and the Hare, mala, Ticpus nigricolls, are very common in 
the hilly and forest parts. The Malabar Squirrel, commonly known 
as the Red Squirrel, kydsalali, Sciurus elphinstonei, ig found in all 
the forests bordering on Kanara. The common Squirrel, aluli or 
analu, Sciurus palmarum, is met everywhere, 


Of Game Breps,' the common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, is 
common in the redsoil sub-divisions. ‘Tho Painted Sand Grouse, 
Pterocles fasciatus, is rare. The Peacock, naul, Pavo cristatus, is 
found in all the forests bordering on Kéuara and in most large 
gardens in Hangal, Kod, and along the banks of the Tungbhadra 
and Varda, The Gray Jungle Fow), kddu koli or advi oli, Gallus 
sonneratii, and the Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadicens, are 
found in all the western forests. 'f'wo kinds of Partridge or kaujga, 
the Painted Awnjw Francolinus pictus, and the Gray kauljal-hablet 
Ortygornis ponticerianus, occur in the district, the painted plentifully 
on the water-shed and to the west of it and the gray only to the east. 
Of Pigeons, the Southern Green Pigeon, hasarparivdla, Crocopus 
chlorigaster, is found in tho western sub-divisions and occasionally 
in the plains. The Malabér or Gray-fronted Green Pigeon, 
Osmotreron malabarica, is found only in the thick forests on the 


1 Contributed by Lieutenant L. L, Fenton, Assistant Survey Superintendent. 
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borders of Kanara. The Blue Rock Pigeon, pdrivéla, Columba 
intermedia, occurs in the plains and is very fond of old temples 
and wells. 


Seven kinds of Quail or burl are found in the district, the Jungle 
Bush Perdicula asiatica, the Rock Bush Perdicula argondah, the 
large Gray Coturnix communis, the Blackbreasted or Rain Coturnix 
coromandelica, the Blackbreasted Bustard Turnix taigoor, the 
Button Turnix joudera, and the small Button Quail Turnix 
dussumieri. The gray quail is far from common. Quail-shooting is 
very uncertain, in some years it is good, in others bad. 


The Indian Bustard, yertladdu, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in 
the black-soil tracts and also in Karajgi and Rdnebennur, but not 
in large numbers. The Lesser Florikin, kannavilu, Sypheotides 
aurita, though scattered throughout the district, is never found 
anywhere in large numbers. The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
is only a cold-weather visitor. The Demoiselle Crane, korakanche, 
Anthropoides virgo, also a cold-weathcr visitor, is found mostly near 
the Tungbhadra. Occasionally a fewomay also be seen on the 
borders of the large ponds that are seatterod over the district. The 
Curlew Numenius lineatus is also found, 


The best Snipe or wllangi shooting is to be had in the Dharwar, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, Héngal, and Kod sub-divisions. The best 
shooting season is the beginning of the cold weather just before the 
rice is cut, when some good sport may gencrally be had in fields 
below and watered by # pond. The varieties met with are, the, 
Pintailed Gallinago sthenura, the Common Gallinago coslestis, and 
the Painted Rhynchwa bongalensis. The Spotted Rail, Porzana 
maruetta, is often put up in rico fields while beating for snipe. 
The other water birds are the small Godwit, Limosa segocephala, 
met in some Jarge ponds in Hangal, and the Blackbacked Goose, 
Sarcidiornis melanonotus, which is found in Héngal, Bankdpur, 
Kalghatgi, and probably in Kod, but it is scarce, 


Of Ducks there are the Ruddy Shicldrake, jaddu vakki, Casarca 
rutila; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata; the Spotted Billed Duck, 
Anas poecilorhyncha, which is very common and breeds in the 
district; the Whitebodied Goose or Cotton Teal, Nettapus 
coromandelianus, found in all the western sub-divisions; the 
Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica ; the Gadwall, Chaulelasmus 
streperus, which is scarce ; the Pinta:?l Duck, Dafila acuta, found in 
Kalghatgi and probably in Kod and Hangal; the common Teal, 
Querquoedula crecca ; the Bluewinged Teal, Querquedula circia, which 
is the first to arrive and the last to leave the district; the Golden 
Eye or Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, which is scarce; and the 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope. The best duck-shooting is in the 
Kalghatgi and Kod sub-divisions where there are many ponds. But 
duck-shooting in Dharwér is poor sport as the ducks are far from 
Numerous and as soon as a shot has been fired they either take to 
the middle of the lake or fly to some other piece of water. 


The Cochineal insect, kirionanchi, Coccus cacti, has been 


successfully reared im some parts of the Dharwér tableland on the 
B 98—6 
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common cactus or prickly-pear. In rearing cochineal insects 
branches laden with young insects ought to be put on new cactus 
hedges immediately after the close of the rainy season. In six months 
they will have incroased so much that they may begin to be gathered 
and a year more will pass before the whole plants are consumed. 
In the course of the year whenever a leaf is fully loaded, it 
ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from it with a small stick 
and gathered in a basket, and killed by pouring boiling water 
over them. They are then well shaken in the basket to remove the 
hair with which they are covered und dried for two days in the sun 
when they are fit for sale. In 1855, under some special conditions 
the cochineal insect spread so rapidly as to consume all the cactus 
hedges near Annigeri, Gadag, and some other towns and villages in 
Navalgund and Gadag. The people not knowing that it was the 
cochineal inscet thought their cactus hedges were dying from some 
disease. 


Silkworms or reshmehulla, till stopped under Government orders, 
were successfully raised. in the Dhdrwdr jail. Details of the 
experiments are givon under Agriculture. Bees gather honey from 
the blossoms or flowers of the many kinds of timber treos, but 
as thero are very few trees the quantity of honey ig small, In 
1881-82 the revenue from honey amounted to £23 (Rs. 230). 


Tho chief kinds of snakes which in the opinion of the people are 
oisonous are the Cobra, ndgarhduu, N aja tripudians ; kidrihdvn the 
armless dhiman or IndianRat Snake Ptyas mucosus; balivadakhivu, 

literally the Broken Bangle Snake, probably the Chain Viper or 
necklace snake, Cobra manilla ; chinayihavu, literally the jumping 
snake, probably the Tree Snake Dipsas trigonata or Dipsas gokool ; 
urimamdalakdivu, literally fire snake from the burning pain, 
produced by its bite, mandala is probably the same as mandul the 
Deccan namo for the Sand Snake or dutonde Eryx johnii; netragodchi- 
hdvu, the phursa Echis carinata, the part of the body bitten by it 
oozilig out blood or neéra after sixteen days followed by death ; 
bilahavu, literally the Bow Snake, possibly the name is analogous 
to the fabulous hoop snake of Europeans in India; manerahdvu, 
probably the same as Manydr a term applied in the Maratha country 
to numerous harmless snakes but which are commonly believed to 
cause death by a touch of the tongue, or by casting thoir shadows 
over their victims; and nirahdvu, the chequered Water Snake 
Tripidonatus quincunciatus.? During the cight years ending 1882 
the number of snakes killed is returned at ninety-five and the 
number of persons killed from snake-bite at 144, 


The rivers streams and lakes are fairly stocked with fish? In 
Navalsund and Ron the chief source of ‘the fish-supply is in the 
Malprabha, which skirts the north of these sub-divisions, In Dh4rwar 
fish are taken in some of the large lakes which hold water all the 
year round, and in a few the fish are large and plentiful, In Hubli 














1 Kies’ Southern Maratha Country, 109. * Mr. G.W. Vidal, C.S. 
°Mr. J. Elphinston, 0.8, and Mr. FL, Charles, C. 93, 
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there are no streams but some of the large lakes are well stocked. 
Tm Gadag fish are obtained from the Tungbhadra and also from 
some of the large lakes. In Kalghatgi they are found in one or two 
small streams and also in the Devikop, Badgnigatti, Tambur, and 
other large lakes, which always contain a large supply of fish. 
In Bankdépur numerous lakes contain fish, but only in the 
largest which holds water throughout the year are large fish 
found. In Karajgi,the Varda and the Tungbhadra and a few of the 
lakes are well stocked with fish. In IIdngal, the Varda and 
numerous lakes contain fish. In Kod and Rénebennur, besides in 
the lakes, there is a large quantity of fish in the Tungbhadra, which 
skirts their southern and eastern boundaries. In addition to the 
fresh-water fish, the markets in the west and south and in Dambal 
are well supplied with dried sea-fish from Goa, Kumta, and Belléri. 
The only private right of fishing is in the Bank4pur sub-division at 
Nagnur, which in 1882 was declared by the Collector to belong 
exclusively to the hereditary headman Husan Aga, In Karajgi, the 
fisheries in some of the lakes and in the Tungbhadra river used to be 
sold by Government auction, but of late this practice has ceased, It 
is believed that about 20,000 people are to some extent employed 
in catching fish. The chief fishing classes are Musalmans and 
Ambigers or Kabers, a class of Hindu ferrymen. Bosides the 
Ambigers many castes catch fish in addition to their usual 
employment, In the larger rivers, the Varda and the Tungbhadra, 
fishing goes on throughout the year, except when the rivers are 
in flood. In the smaller rivers which soon dry fishing is carried on 
only during the rains, Fishing is/also continued all the year round 
in the large lakes that do not ran dry, though these are rare in the 
black-soil sub-divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag. 
‘The red-soil tracts with their more certain rainfall are better 
supplied with fish. Besides by the rod and hook or gana, and by 
netting, fish are canght by damming streams, by stupefying them with 
the juice of the milk-bush or the powdered mungarikai nut, and by 
basket-traps called kunis. Tho nets used are of two kinds, drag-nets 
called tataballi and khadelballi, and casting-nets called bisbalit and 
topath. The bisballi is a small meshed circular net about six feet in 
diameter, having lead weights round the edge and aropo tied to the 
centre, The rope is fastened to one arm of the fisher, who gathers 
the net in his hand and along his arm ag far as his elbow, and with 
a circular sweep throws it clear of his arm so that it falls in a broad 
circle on the water, some feet from the fisher. He lets it gradually 
sink where it falls and then slowly pulls it towards him by the rope 
attached to the centre. This causes the lead weights to contract 
the circle, till, on pulling the net ashore, all the lead weights have 
come close to each other in one heap entirely closing the mouth of 
the net. This not is chiefly used in shallow water from one to four 
feet deep and the fish caught are usually small from a few inches to 
afoot inlength. The fopatti is triangular in form with very minute 
meshes, The minimum size of the mesh is so small, 4; to +, of 
an inch between the knots, that the tiniest fry cannot escape. 
The rod or gana is of two kinds, vant gana, a pole to which a line 
having a hook and bait is hung, and davani gana two poles fixed in the 
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waterat some distance apart with w line of hooks drawn between them. 
Long nets and cast nets are used in therivers. In the lakes, besides 
nets, night lines are laid down and examined by the fishers every 
morning. Jn some cases the ponds are drained dry or nearly dry 
and everything that can be canght is taken, thousands of fish, not 
one and a half inch long, being caught in nets or by the hand. 


The chief kinds of fish found in ponds wells and rivers are, the 
uhvi, a large eel-like river fish. The sticky substance on the outside 
of its body is eaten aga tonic. The andhi machi or blind fish is a 
river fish which is said to grow to 120 pounds weight (3 mans). 
Its flesh is eaten only by Mhars and Maéngs as even when fresh 
it is said to be full of maggots. It is so easily caught, as its name 
the blind fish shows, that of late years it has become somewhat 
uncommon. The bdm or eel is well known and is said to grow to 
as much as six feet long. The barh or param is a fish that grows to 
three or to three and three-quarters feet long. he chddvi is found 
in rivers. It is two and # quarter feet long and is said to be 
excellent eating, exceptthat a prick from one of its bones pricks 
like a scorpion’s sting. The dok, which is found in ponds wells and 
rivers, is considered delicious eating, but never grows to more than a 
foot or fifteen inches long. The ghagra is a river fish which is said 
to vary from nino to eleven inches in length and to be nearly round. 
The gojal is a tasteless fish which grows about eighteen inches 
long. ‘Che gojra varies in length from nine to eleven inches, The 
hargi is much esteemed by epicures. It is found in ponds and 
rivers and grows to eighten inches long and two sers in weight. The 


jhém, a river fish, is said to grow to forty pounds weight. The 


khavali or khawli is fall of hones, but especially the head is said to 
be good eating, It varies in length from nine inches to three feet. 
The kuch, a rather flavourless fish, varies in length from a foot to 
a foot and a half. The kolas isa small flavourless fish of about 
nine inches long. The kongyai is said to be short and about as 
broad as the palm of the hand. It is believed to be the same as 
the ghagra. The katarna is a small little esteemed fish which 
grows about nine incheslong. The marah or red mullet is a well 
known palatable fish, which lives in ponds and grows about three 
feet long. The muchdla is also esteemed by epicures. It is 
found in ponds and rivers and varies in length from about nino 
inches to three feet. The murangt or merangi, a small fish found 
in ponds and wells, is about two inches and a half long, It is much 
eaten by the people. The murgode munia, a smal} fish six and three- 
quarters to nine inches long, is found in ponds and wells and 
is not much esteemed. The phatar chdtu, a small fish nine inches 
long, is found in rivers and takes it name irom hovering about 
stones and rocks. The rdéhw is a river fish which is said to 
grow to forty pounds weight. The rupchal isa small silver-coloured 
fish, nine inches long. The sursal is a small fish nine inches 
long. The zinga or jhinga is a small fish not much esteemed, which 
is found in ponds and wells. It varies in length from nine to 
twelve inches. 
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Accokore to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
882,907 or 194°68 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
779,875 or 88°33 per cent; Musalmdns 100,622 or 11°39 per cent; 
Christians 2356 or 0:26 per cent; Parsis 31; Jews 18; and Chinese 
5. The percentage of males on the total population was 50-06 
and of females 49°93. The corresponding returns for 1872 were a 
total of 989,671 or 216°84 to the square mile, of whom Hindus 
numbered 873,702 or 88°28 per cent; Musalmins 114,382 or 11:55 
per cent; Christians 1590 or 0:16 por cent; Parsis 13; Jews 33; 
and Others 1. Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns 
show a decrease of 106,764 or 10°78 per cont which is probably due 
to emigration and mortality during the famine of 1876-77. 


Of 882,907 (males 442,035, females 440,872), the total population, 
801,882 (males 404,960, females 396,922) or 90°52 per cent were 
born in the district, Of the $1,025, who were not born in the 
district, 16,577 were born in tho Southern Mardtha states; 13,557 
in Belgaum; 13,310 in the Nizdim’s country; 10,879 in Maisur; 
10,616 in Madras; 9227 in Bijépur; 3191 in Kanara; 1704 in 
the Deccan districts; 634 in the Konkan districts; 299 in Gujarat; 
270 in Goa, Diu, and Daman; 98 in Bombay; 555 in other parts of 
India; and 108 outside of India. 

The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion : 

DuanwArR Poputarion BY AgE, 1881. 
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Dudrwar Popunation ey AGE, 1881—continued. 
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The following table-shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 


DudrwdArR Marrrace Drraits, 1881. 




































































HINDUS. 
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Unmarried...) 499) 460) 487 | 1621] 718 | 2723 | 5371] 8600 }13,706! 7880] 20,349 | 21,293 
Marriod as 6 41; 42) 115] 568] 173 | 430] 1244] 2819} 9189) 2888 | 10,762 
Widowed... 
CHRISTIANS, 
Unmarried ..,,) 209) 314) 172] 144 92 40 100 23 35 15 a78 636 
Married SA Wace 5 6} 26} 6G | 53 | 125] 165] 8381) 170 468 419 
Widowed ...| aes ws 2 4 9| 17 46 | 177 55 200 





Of 882,907, the total population, 715,273 (357,537 males, 
357,786 females) or 81:01 per cent spoke Kanarese. Of the 
remaining 167,634 persons, 92,871 or 10-46 per cent spoke 
Hindusténi; 49,020 or 5:55 per cent spoke Marathi; 21,185 or 
2:39 per cent spoke Telugu; 3415 or 0°38 per cent spoke Hindi; 
718 or 0°08 per cent spoke Gujarati; 231 or 0°02 per cent spoke 
Tulu; 186 or 0°02 per cent spoke Mérwéri ; 156 or 0:01 per cent 
spoke Tamil ; 144 or 0°01 per cent spoke English ; 130 or 0:01 per 
cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese; 73 spoke Persian; 31 
spoke Arabic; 17 spoke German ; 3 spoke Chinese; 3 spoke Pashtu 
and one spoke Malayali. 

The chief language of the district is Kénarese ; Dhérwar Kénareso 
differs considerably from the Kénarese of Maisur and Bellari. 
The style of writing in Maisur and Belléri is more elegant and 
dignified and many words used in those countries are not understood 
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by the people of Dhdérwaér. Till the year 1836 all official records, 
private correspondence, and traders’ accounts were kept in Maréthi 
which had become the principal language of the district during the 
time of the Peshwds (1720-1817). Since 1836, when Government 
ordered all public correspondence to be carried on in K&narese, 
Marathi has fallen into disuse. Still so universal was the use of 
Marathi that even at present people use Marathi words to express 
numbers both in conversation and correspondence. ‘The lower orders 
of the people, the rural husbandmen and field labourers, speak inferior 
Kénarese and pronounce awkwardly and indistinctly. They cannot 
themselves write or read, and it is difficult for those who write for 
them to put down the exact words they pronounce. Some words 
used by them havea contrary meaning to the same words used by the 
people of Maisur, Belléri, and Kadapa, and a good deal of confusion 
occasionally results! Again tho cultivators and other labouring 
classes rarely use or know the Kdnarese names of the months of 
the year. They know the months by the name of a festival or of a 
tree orcrop. Thus they know Félgun or February-March by the 
festivals of Holi and Uyddi and Ghatira or April by the name of 
the davanad a fragrant shrub which grows freely in that month. 
Hindustini is spoken by Musalmans aad Rajputs, and Telugu and 
Tamil by a few who have come to the district from Madras. The 
language spoken by Dombars, Kurubars, Adyichancharus, and other 
wandering tribes is a mixture of Kanarege, 'l'elugu, Marathi, and 
Hindustani. To an ordinary Kanarese their talk among themselves 
is unintelligible. English is spoken by a few at different sub- 
divisional head-quarters, but even in Dharwar the number who 
know English is small. 


According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I.—In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arta, 14,108 
or 1°59 per cent. 

II.—In House Service 6903 or 0°78 per cent. 

TII.—In Trade and Commerce 3704 or 0°41 pef cent. 

IV.—In Agriculture 262,854 or 29°77 per cont. 

V.—-In Crafts and Industries 143,420 or 16-24 per cent. : 

VI-~In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 451,918 

or 51:18 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, of 206,419 houses, 161,150 were 
occupied and 45,269 were empty. The total gave an average of 
45°51 houses to the square mile, and the 161,150 occupied houses 
an average of 5-47 inmates to each honse. During the last twenty 
or thirty years the houses both of the rich and of the poor have 
been greatly improved. In former times the unsettled state of the 
country with the chance that at any moment the house might be 





1 The atory is told that a high-caste native of Kadapa gave his daughter in 
marriage to a resident of Dhdrwdr. The husband sent some presents to his 
mother-in-law by a Dharwar peasant. When he reached Kadapa, in answer to the 
lady's inquiries after her daughter’s health, the bearer said ‘Padu agi iiddia’ meanin: 
‘She is well.’ As the word padu means ruin in Kad4pa Kanarese, the mother waa in 
yreat sorrow until her husband came, and, from the letter forwarding the presents, 
ound that all waa well, 
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destroyed, the fear of attracting the tax-gatherer by a show of 
comfort, and the difficulty of guarding a house with large windows 
and doors against robbers led even the well-to-do to live in houses 
built of the coarsest and meanest materials with no opening im the 
walls except a door purposely kept so small that no man could enter 
without stooping nearly double. ‘The only light and air came 
through this small door and sometimes through small openings in 
the roof, They hed no separate cook-room and when meals were 
preparing or water was warming the house became so full of smoke 
that it was impossible to stand. The inmates had either to sit 
down or lie on the floor. Especially in and near the town of 
Dharwar the newer houses have large doors and in many cases 
chimneys, and care is taken to have channels to carry cooking and 
bathing water to some distance from the door. A taste for gardens 
is also springing up. In one important point the Hindu houses 
differ from Musalmd4n houses. The Hindu houses are open and the 
whole inside can be seen at a glance, and unless they wish to avoid 
being seen all the members of the household are visible. A Musalmaén 
house is built so that from outside no part of the inside of the 
house can be seen, The household furniture includes brass and. 
coppor cooking and drinking vessels, large baskets for storing grain, 
carpets, beds, lamps, and low wooden stools. Except the rich few keop 
house servants, Husbandmen generally own two or more bullocks 
and he-buffaloes and one or two cows and she-buffaloes. Cats are 
kept in all houses and dogs in a few. In rare cases one or two 
monkeys, rabbits, pigeons, or parrots are kept in the house as pets. 


According to the 1881 census, thirteen towns had more than 5000 
and four of the thirteen had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these thirteen towns, Which! together numbered 146,942 or 16°64 
per cent of the population, the 735,965 inhabitants of Dharwar were 
distributed over 1272 villages, giving an average of one village for 
every 3°56 square mile, and of 578°58 people to each village. Of 
the 1272 villages 113 had less than 100 people, 190 between 100 
and 200, 498 between 200 and 500, 308 between 500 and 1000, 114 
between 1000 and 2000, thirty between 2000 and 3000, and twenty- 
four between 3000 and 5000. 


Almost all Dharwar villages soem to have been surrounded with 
walls, strengthened at intervals by towers. Most village walls and 
towers are ruined. In some places the wall stones have been used 
to build houses, and fences have been put up instead of the walls. 
Some old villages have stately gates and remains of moated 
forts. The foundations of village and of house walls to a foot or 
two above tho ground are built with large stones. ‘I'he rest of the 
wall is built of sun-dried mud bricks. Up to the last thirty or forty 
years the bricks with which forts village-walls and old houses were 
built were shaped like a triangular prism about a foot or eighteen 
inches long. Since then oblong bricks three or four inches thick, 
five or six wide, and eighteen long have begun to be used, In the red 
and sandy hill land in the west of the district bordering on the 
Sahyadris, called malndd or hill lands, the villages are shaded by large 
tamarinds, nims Melia azadirachta, mangoes, Indian figs pipals Ficus 
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religiosa, jémbuls, and a few jack trees. Outside of the villages are 
gardens in which large quantities of cocoa and betel palms, plantains, 
and vegetables are grown. The great black soil plain in the east 
of the district, which is locally known as Belvad or the open land, is 
bare except for a few bdbhul and nim trees. 


The village community varies greatly in different villages. It is 
doubtful if a full staff of officers and servants is found in any single 
village. Some of the small western forest villages have not even a 
headman called patil in Marathi and gauda in Kénarese, In that 
part of the district a headman’s charge sometimes includes two 
villages and an accountant’s charge, called kulkarni in Marathi 
and shdnbhog in Kaénarese, includes a group of villages. 


Inan ordinary village in the centreand cast of the district the village 
staff includes the patil or hoadman, the kulkarni or accountant, one 
or more shetsandis or village watchmen literally field owners who help 
the village police, and the talwar literally the swordsman who is the 
village messenger. The office of headman is hereditary. He has 
generally the revenue and police charge.ofthe village, the duties in 
some cases being divided between a policclicadman who isresponsible 
in all matters connocted with crime, and a reyenue headman who 
collects the Government dues. ‘Tho headmen of some villages are 
paid entirely in cash. Asarule thoir chief source of profit is an 
allotment of rent-free land. Most of the headmen are Lingdyats 
and a few of them aro Brélimans or Musalmdns. The village 
accountant, who is called kulkurni (M.) or shdubhog (K.), keeps the 
village accounts, writes up the landholders’ receipt books, and 
prepares returns and village jury findings. The office of village 
accountant is either hereditary or is held by a non-hereditary 
stipendiary. Almost all village accountants are Brdhmans. The 
shetsandis go the rounds and help the police, and the chief busmess 
of the talwdr is to aid in collecting the revenue and obey the orders 
of the village headman. ‘I'he members of the village staff who come 
under the head of village servants as opposed to Government village 
servants are the ayya or Lingdyat priest, the grém-joshi or village 
astrologer, the kdézi or Musalmén marriage registrar or in small 
villages the mulla or priest, the Aelshi or barber, the ladiga ov 
carpenter, the kammuir or blacksmith, the sonagdr or goldsmith, the 
kumbhar or potter, the shimpigar or tailor, the agasa or washerman, 
the dhor or tannor, and the mochiydr or shoemaker. The ayya, who 
is also called jangam, performs all tho religious rites and ecremonies 
of the village Lingdyats. The grém-joshi or village astrologer, who 
is generally a Brahman, reads the calendar to the villagers, finds out 
lucky and unlucky days for ploughing sowing and reaping and 
for marriages, officiates as a priest at the ceremonies of most 
Brébmanic Hindus, and draws up horoscopes. The kdzi is seldom 
found except in large villages. He reads the kuran and officiates 
at Musalman marriages and divorces for which heis paid small fees. 
The mulla helps the kdzt and by saying the Musalman blessing over 
them makes sheep and cattle lawful food for those that eat flesh. 
‘Zhe Ladiga or carpenter makes and repairs the field tools required 
by the villagers, and builds their houses. The kammiér or blacksmith 
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does all tho village ironwork. The sonagadr or goldsmith examines 
the coins paid to Government and makes ornamenis for the 
people. The kumbhar or potter makes earthen pots tiles and 
bricks, acts as torch-bearer, and porforms certain rites when a 
village is attacked by an epidemic. Thoy are to some extent paid 
in grain but chiefly in cash. Carpenters, barbers, blacksmiths, 
shocmakers, and other village as opposed to Government servants are 
gonerally paid in grain by the villagers. 

In most villages the population is mixcd. It is rare to find a village 
in which all the people belong to one caste. Dhors, Mochigars, 
Madigars, and Holayds as a rule live outside of the village sito and 
Lamanis and Vadars generally cncamp at some distance from the 
village, oven when they are permanently settled. Feasts to 
which the whole village is called are rare or unknown. As a rule 
invitations are confined to members of the family or at most of the 
caste tu which the givor of the feast belongs. No limit exists as 
to the quantity of water to be taken by one family from the common 
sources of water-supply, or as to the number of cattle which one 
fainily may grazo on the village grazing ground. 

Under the head of enstoms come the sixteen Braéhmanic sanskdrs 
or sacraments: Brébmaus anxious to have a uame for holiness 
keep ton more ceremonies, and those who wish to perform any of the 
great Vedic sacrifices go throngh a third set of fifteen observancos, 
making forty-one in all of which forty take place during their life- 
timeand one after their death. Like Brahmans, classes who claim a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya origin perform most of the sixteen sacraments. 
Some of the sixteen sanskdrs are observed by lower class Hindus 
as Ialepaiks and Kunchigars, but all their sacraincnts are performed 
without repeating Vedic verses, The most important of the 
Lingdyat ceremonies are the tying of a stone ling to the right arm 
of a child after birth and the diksha or initiation ceremony when a 
boy is cight years old. Besides their pecnliar customs, which, as 
far as possiblo are described in the account of each caste, certain 
practices aud observances common to almost all upper class Hindus, 
deserve notice. Ifa cat crosses the path of a man who 1s starting 
on somo business he goes home, waits for a time, and makes a fresh 
start. If A sneezes once when B is beginning some work, B stops 
for atime and then begins afresh; if A sncezes twice ‘together 
B goes on with his work without stopping. If A. sneezes on B’s 
back B’s back is shgltly pinched. If A sneezes during a moal 
some one of the party calls on him to name his birth-place. 
The chirping of lizards is ommous. When a work is being begun 
or a snbject is being thought over, the day of the weck, the hour 
of the day, and the number of the chirps have all to be taken into 
consideration before deciding whether the lizard’s chirp is a good or 
a bad omen. When a mother bathes a babe she waves a few drops 
of water round its body aud says, ‘May you live long.’ Ifa child 
does not eat his food the mother waves three morsels of food round 
the child’s body and throws them to a cat or dog to eat, thus 
passing the evil or ill-luck to the cat or dog. If any one says 








‘The details of the sixteen sanghirs are given in the account of the Madhva BrAhmans, 
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‘How nice the child looks’ or ‘How well he walks’ the mother 
of the child will turn sharp on the person who made the remark 
and say ‘ Look at your left foot, it is soiled with mud.’ The 
mother believes that by making the speaker look at mud she turns 
aside the power of his evil eye. A crow crossing from left to 
right is a good omen; a crow crossing from right to left isa bad 
omen. It is bad to meet one Bréhman, but two Bréhmans are lucky, 
and so is a low-caste man with a stick. If the hdnga (K.) chdsh (M.) 
or blue jay crosses a traveller’s path from left to right the omen is 
bad; if it crosses from right to left the omen is good. Ifa traveller 
happens to see a blue jay perched on his right he leaves the road 
and makes a circle so as to pass the bird on his left. He will do 
this even though he has to walk an extra mile or two. If a man 
sees the face of a cat the first thing in the morning he is sure to 
meet with danger or to hear bad news. The faces of some 
persons are said to be good and of others bad. People avoid 
beginning the day with the sight of a bad face. If anything 
good or bad happens to a person it is usnal to say, ‘ Whose face did 
you seo this morning?’ People who set weight on these rules are 
careful not to open their eyes as soon as they awake, They call 
out for a wife, a son, or some other relation whose face has already 
proved lucky, and look at them as soon as they open their eyes. 
As it is lucky to see a jackal the first thing im the morning people 
tame a jackal and tie it near their beds so that they may see its 
face as soon as they wake. If a snake, especially the cobra, crosses 
the road, whether from right to left or fromleft to right, a traveller 
will return to his house. Whena person has a headache or other 
pain somo women and a few men remove the pain by repeating a 
charm and blowing on the part of the body which pains. Sometimes 
they throw a pinch of ashes on the part that pains. Rhoumatic 
and other pains are cured by a person who was born feet first 
rubbing with his feet the part which pains. When a man is dining 
if the leaf or dish in which his food is laid moves, it is a sign that 
he will have to travel. 

Except a small body of Jains most Dhérwir Hindus belong to 
two main classes, orthodox Braéhmanic Hindus who worship 
Braéhmanic and local gods, respect Brahmans, and employ Brahmans 
as their priest ; and Lingdyats who worship the Brahmanic god Shiv 
in the form of the ling, but do not respect Brahmans, and have 
priests of their own to perform their Icading religions and social 
ceremonies. Most low-class Hindus worship local and village. 
deities, chiefly Bassappa, Bhadnappa, Dayamava, Durgava the 
goddess of cholera, Hulgeva, Jotiba, and Khandoba. The names of 
the most widely worshipped Brdhmanic deities are Durga, Ganpati, 
Krishna, Lakshmi, Renuka, Shiv, and Venkataramana. ‘The chief 
Lingdyat deities are, Basappa, Lingappa, Mallikérjun, Ningappa,. 
Shiv, Subramhanya, Virabhadra, and Yellamma. Brdéhmans 
and most Bréhmanic Hindus worship house images of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, bellmetal, and stone, but not of iron, zine, steel, or 
ies inferior metal. The Lingdyats tie the ling round the neck and 

aily worship it before taking their meals, Jingdyat ceremonies are 
conducted by their priests who are called Ayyds or Jangams, All 
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classes treat their priests with great respect and honour them rather 
as temples or houses of their guardian gods. All Hindus and 
Musalméns have their fasts and feasts. Among Hindus Vaishnav 
Bréhmans keep fasts and feasts moro strictly than the rest. 
Under the Peshwa’s government each caste was compelled to keep 
to their own beliefs and practices. Under the British Government 
castes like the Sonagars or goldsmiths and the Badigas or carpenters 
have begun to adopt the way of worship and the religious rites of 
Brahmans. 

Hindu maths or religious houses, Smart Vaishnav Jain and Lingayat, 
are found in all parts of the district. Hach house is an independent 
institution and is under the management of a lord or svamt. The 
svdmis acknowledge no head but their god and exact from their 
followers the greatest honour and submission. The sedmi’s duties 
are to worship and offer food to the idols, to enqnire into and punish 
religious offences by fine or in default of payment by loss of caste ; 
and to confer honorary titles and other rewards on the more learn- 
ed of their disciples or on those who grant endowments in money or 
land, When a svdmi dies;the crown of his head is broken with a 
cocoanut and his body is stuffed,with salt and powdered mustard. 
He is then buried sitting in some holy and lonely place. A stone 
tomb is built over the grave and is called the sudmz vrinddvan or 
lord’s altar. ‘lhese tombs are daily washed and food is daily 
offered to the spirit of the deceased svdmi, The person employed to 
do this work is callod the ministrant of the tomb, and this office is 
generally held by the sons, brothers, or other heirs of the deceased 
svdmi. To enable him to continue this worship the new lord 
generally grants the ministrants an allowance in money or land. 
People also make yearly gifltto such ministrants, and from these 
sources of income the ministrants keep up the worship of the differ- 
ent tombs. The most famous local tomb is of Satyabodh Sv4mi 
of Sdévanur, who died in March 1782. When a svdmi is about to die 
he names asuccessor, Ifa lord dies before naming his successor, 
the new lord should be chosen by the votes of the followers. 
This rule is not often observed. Some forward person assumes the 
power and dignity of the deceased lord by bribing the servants of the 
religious house or by other fraudulent means. Before being made a 
svémi, aman is required to renounce all his family connections and 
become an ascetic, After becoming a svdmi he must eat nothing but 
light food and that only once a day and must wear no costly clothes. 
A svémi must not remain at any one place except during the rainy 
season. During the rest of the year he must travel through the 
length and breadth of India teaching his followers. So strict are the 
rules of asceticism that after a man becomesa svdmi he may nover 
again look on his wife’s face. Every day before meals he is bound 
to give such of his disciples as are present a few drops of holy water. 
Vaishnav svdmis must at stated periods brand their disciples with 
two red-hot metal seals bearing Vishnu’s discus and conch-shell. 
The ordinary seals are of copper but gold seals are used to 
followers of rank. The only person whom a_ svdmi cannot, 
instruct or give holy water to or brand is his wife. While a svdm 
is worshipping his gods, all persona except the svdmi’s wife are 
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allowed to be present. Should the svémi’s wife wish to see 
the god, the svami must leave the place. Svdmis have always 
about them a large body of servants and dependants to help them 
in worshipping their idols. They keep several elephants, horses, 
and bullocks and carts to carry their baggage. ‘They ride on ele- 
phants or horses or are carried in litters. When a svdmi halts at 
a place his local disciples are bound either to feed him and his 
retinue or to pay for their feed, besides giving sums of money equal 
to one or two months’ income or more. Grants engraved on copper 
and stone show that the ancient Hindu rulers made sudémis large 
endowments of villages, gardens, and Jands. When the Muham. 
madans conquered the country, they are said to have resumed as 
many lands and villages as they could lay hands on. When Hindus 
acquired power under the Musalmans, they procured the restoration 
of certain lands and villages as well as fresh grants of other lands, 
gardens, villages, and yearly money payments. ‘l'he Peshwadsalso made 
small grants to the monasteries. During the wars of the last centur 

many Hindu chiefs and powerful officials and proprietors added to the 
endowments. The British Government inquired into the titles by 
which these endowments were held and continued genuine and legal 
grants resuming the rest. In this way the suds hold lands, gardens, 
villages, and permanent money grants in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, the Nizém’s dominions, tho territories of the Mahdrdjas 
of Maisur, Travankor, and other princes, chiefs of petty states, land 
proprietors, and others. These grants were given with the object 
that the incomeshould beemployed in worshipping the gods, educating 
priests, expounding religious books, performing religious ceremonies, 
and feeding visifors to the monastery. Svdeais take fees from their 
disciples on occasions of birth, thread-girdings, marriages, caste 
dinners, deaths, and anniversary or mind feasts to deceased ancestors, 
svimis, and other holy men. On these occasions a Bréhman 
servant of the suimi dines in the house whore the ceremonies aro 
performed and receives 1}d.to £1 10s. (Rs. 7-15) or sometimes 
more. A piece of cloth is also generally given, As these fees 
are troublesome to collect, the svimis farm the right to collect 
them in the different divisions under their charge. The chief 
farmer sublets his right of collecting in Jarge towns or groups 
of villages, and the under-farmers collect the fees within their 
charge. All the svdmi’s followers, when they perform religious 
ceremonies, should invite the under-farmer to their house, feed 
him for one day, and make a present in cloth or in money or 
both. Should the chief farmer happen to be in the village when 
any ceremony is performed, he should also be invited, fed, and 
presented with money or cloth or both. Should any disciple 
neglect or refuse to fee the principal or the under-farmer, he is 
put out of caste and no one in the town or village dare attend, 
help, or associate with him on pain of loss of caste. On 
paying a heavy fine and sipping a few drops of the five cow-gifts 
the excommunication is removed, In any place where there are a 
few followers should there bo no farmer or under-farmer, the follower, 
before he performs the ceremony, is bound to set apart a certain 
sum equal to the value of the dinner and present, The sums so set 
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apart are either remitted to the svdini or paid to such persons as 
he may depute to receive them. In this way the different svdmis 
draw a very large revenue from their followers. The right of 
managing immovable property, collecting revenues, and other 
money grants and religious fees, as well as of applying the income 
to the worship of the idols, paying and feeding the establishment, 
performing religious ceremonies, and feeding such people of 
their own caste as may attend the monasteries, belongs to the 
suimi who sometimes entrusts the work to his son or favourite 
disciple. During the last century much corruption has crept into 
the practice of svdmis or lords regarding the use of endowments 
and other revenues. Iustead of applying the income to its proper 
purpose each new svdémz squanders a large portion of it for the 
benefit of his relations. He allows his wife though he never sees her, 
his sons, brothers, and other relations and friends and their families 
to remain in his camp and to travel with him; gives them costly 
food and clothes; lends them palanquing and horses at the charge 
of the religious house; gives them large sums of money as presents; 
buys lands and villages for them to be enjoyed as private pro- 
perty in perpetuity, and helps them in other ways. Sometimes he 
gives villages and lands to his sons or other relations nominally 
to defray the expense of worshipping his tomb after his death, but 
virtually as rent-free grants. In this way the religious institutions 
are impoverished. 


This description refers to the Brdéhman lords or sedmis who aro 
the teachers or yurus of the higher Bréhmanic classes both Smarts 
and Vaishnavs. The position of the Lingdyat spiritual lords or heads 
of religions houscs closely resembles the position of the Smart and 
Vaishnav spiritual lords; The differences in detail are noted below 
under the head of Jangams. 


Minor caste disputes are generally settled according to the opinion 
of the majority of the caste. In some classes all caste disputes and 
in most classes all serious caste disputes aro referred for the deci- 
sion of the spiritual teacher, the svam? or guru. If a breach of 
caste roles is proved the teacher punishes the offender either by fine 
or by loss of caste. Like the higher Bréhmanic and Lingéyat 
classes, Bedars, Vadars, Kurubars, Holayés, and Mochigdrs and 
other low castes have each a religious head of their own called a 
guru or spiritual teacher. The teacher is sometimes a member of 
their own caste who is either chosen to be their teacher because he 
leads a holy and ascetic life or because he belongs to a family of 
hereditary teachers. In other cases the teacher belongs to one of 
the classes of ascetic beggars or gosdvis. Among Bréhmanic and 
Lingéyat Hindus the penalties of excommunication are severe. 
The excommunicated person and his associates are not allowed to eat, 
drink, or marry with men of the caste. Noone gives them fire to 
cook or water to drink and if they die their castemen will not burn 
or bury their bodies. If the offender repents, pays a fine, and feeds 
the castemen he is restored to his former position. Among several 
of the lower castes the offender is forgiven if he treats his caste to a 
drink of liquor. In some cases beforo letting him back into caste 
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the guru burns the offender’s tongue with a hot iron or a nim stick. 
Hxcept among Lingdyats caste authority has of late grown weaker. 
Especially among the higher Brdébmanic classes members pay less 
attention to caste decisions than they used to pay. 

Among all classes of Hindus priests and skilled artisans are 
declining in condition, On the other hand unskilled labourers prosper. 
Thoir services are more in demand and their wages are higher 
than in former times. There is little change in the condition of the 
landholders. Lay and even pricstly Brahinans send their children 
both to vernacular and to English schools, and among traders 
Lingdyats and Komtis have also begun to attach importance to school- 
ing, Horsekeepers, water-bearers, cooks, and other servants are 
forward in teaching their children in the hope of getting into 
Government service, Few of the professional classes take to new 
pursuits. Bréhmans, Lingéyats, Komtis, and Maréthds are among 
the most rising classes, 

There is no record of any considerable movement of people either 
into or out of the district.) The town population has increased 
by the ordinary inflow from the rural parts.and by the natural 
increase in population. It has uot te any appreciable extent been 
recruited from a distanee. Under the pressure of the 1876 and 1877 
famine numbers of the poorer classes went to the Kanara forests to 
return when the famine was over. With this exception no consider- 
able movement out of the district can be traced. No Jocal trade or 
industry requires an influw of outside labour, During the Indian 
millet harvest in Decomber and in the cotton-pickiny season in eb- 
ruary and March many labourers come into the district from Bellari, 
from the Nizém’s country, and from Maisur,  ‘l'hese stay for a month 
or two and return to their homes as soon as the harvest is over. 
They sometimes bring their families with them nud sometimes men 
only come. In the rice-cutting season in October and November 
bodios of labourers move from the east of the district into the west 
to cut the rice, The rice harvest lasts a fortnight to a month. 
When it is over they return to ther homes, Among no local class 
does the practice prevail of leaving the district and spending some 
years elsewhere. The only exception is among the smal] section of 
educated Brahmans, who seek servicc under Government, in Maisur, 
or in the Nizam’s dominions. Snch persons go wherever there 
is a chance of finding service and send for their wives and families 
as soou as they arc settled. Asa rule they return to the district at 
the end of their service. The bulk of the merchants and traders 
belong to the district. ‘There is no class of traders like the Marwir 
Vanis of the Decean who come to the district merely to make money, 
and have their homes in other parts of India. Merchandise formerly 
went chiefly to the Nizdém’s dominions, Maisar, and Goa. Since the 
opeuing of the metalled road to Karwar most of the exports of the 
district pass west to tho coast ab Karwir. The only wandering 
tribes are the Advichanchars or forest-roamers, the Vadars who 





1 The 1881 census shows that 37,579 people born in Dharwar were in that year found 
in different parts of the Rombay Presidency. The detaila are, K4nara 17,232, 
Belgaum 8404, Bij4pur 5016, Poona 439, Satara 413, Thana 391, Sholdpur 304, 
Ahmadnagar 112, Ratndgiri 103, Nasik 78, Kolaba 58, and Khandegh 29, : 
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work in stone, the Lamanis who trade in cattle thieve sell wood, 
and do odd jobs, and a few bands of professional beggars jugglers 
and travelling prostitutes. 

Brahmans includo twelve classes with a total strength of 
28,395 or 3:46 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 


DeARWAR BRAUMANS, 1881, 
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Cass. Males, |Females| Total. | CLAgs, Males. iFeraales, Total, | 
Nossa een a = Pee eoeatfuaae ed 
| l 
| . 
Deshasths | 12,360 | 11,665 | 22025 |) Sarvariyas a 8 7 15 
Golake 2 3| 5 | Suvashés., 86 43 84 | 
Kanojus 153 188 201 , Shtivaishnove or ; 
eee | Se] Fe] tame |] wl ad] 
arliae 22 i 23! ailanes .., foe 
Konkanasths ..,j) 742 707 | 1449 || Tirguls 134 142 276 
Shenvig or Baras- ro | 
vats of 6-298) 208 | 426 | Total ... 14,002 | 13,793 | 28,895 | 


Deshasths, numbering abont 24,000 or 8460 per cent of the 
Bréiman population, are divided into two classes, Madhvas or 
Vaishuavs und Smart Bhdgvats. 


Vaisunavs or MAviva BrAMans aro found all over Dhdérwaér in 
towns and large villages and seldom or never in small villages. In 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, the god Hanuman appeared 
in the form of the famous teacher Madhvachdrya. Madhvadcharya, 
who was also called Shrimadacharya, Purnabodharu, and Sarvadnyd- 
charya, established three monasicries, the first at Udapi nearMangalor, 
the second at Madhyntala, and the third at Subrahmanya, all in 
the coast districts of Mangalor. [Lo chose an ascetic of the order of 
sanydsis to be head of cach of these three monastories, and called 
them lords or svdmnis. The successors of the lords of the Madhyatala 
and Subrahmanya monasteries became tho heads of distinct sects. 
Their followers form small bodies and all but a few who live inland aro 
fonud onthe Mangalor coast. Sarvadnya divided tho settlement at 
Udapi into eight monasteries and chose a lord for each. He ordered 
the lord of cach of the eight monasteries in turn each for two years to 
conduct the worship of the Udupi Krishna. The names of the eight 
Udapi monasteries are Adhinar, Konur, Krishnapur, Palvdr, Pejavar, 
Putagi, Sirur, and Svadi. <All these are in the town of Udapi. 
Under the arrangement introduced by Sarvadnya each of the eight 
lords takes his two years’ turn of worshipping the Udapi Krishna, a 
fresh turn coming after the lapse of fourteeen years. The chango 
of lords whichis called parydya or change happens once in two years 
when the sun euters Makar or Capricorn in the beginning of January. 
On this oceasion a great fair is held at Udapi and hundreds of 
thousands of people come to make offorings to the god. The outgoing 
lord leaves with sorrow as he may never again perform the worship ; 
tho incoming lord takes charge with joy because the profits of the 
office are great. The followors of these eight lords have formed cight 
separate sects. Sarvadnya, thefounder, superintended the wholo of 
the ten Mangalor monasteries. He ordered that the power of the 
abbots of these monasteries should be limited to the country below 
the Sahyddris. He with four favourite disciples travelled over India 
and was acknowledged the Jagadgurn or World-teacher of the 
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Vaishnavs. Of the writings of Sarvadnya thirty-seven Sanskrit 
religious works remain. In these books the founder of the sect has 
laid down the rules of conduct which still guide his followers. He 
out-argued all rival teachers, and after eighty years of successful 
headship made over his priesily office to Padmandbhatirth the chief 
of his four disciples, and withdrew to Badrikashram in the Himalayas, 
where he is believed to be still alive. He retreated to Badrikdshram 
on the bright ninth of Magh or February in the Shalivéhan year 
1119 that is a.p. 1197. Sarvadnya’s followers hold him in great 
honour. Every day before their meals they offer him food and 
hold a yearly feast on the day when he ceased to rule the church. 
Padmandbhatirth, who succeeded Sarvadnya, governed for seven 
years. On his death Narharitirth, the next favourite disciple of 
Sarvadnya, became Padmandbhatirth’s successor and died on the 
dark fourteenth of Kartik or November in the Shalivthan year 
1126 that is a.p. 1204. Though Narhari was generally accepted as 
pontiff a few of Padmandbha’s friends established a separate religious 
honsein his name. On the death of Narharitirth on the dark seventh 
of Pausha or January in the Shdliv4han year 1135 that is a.p, 
1218, Sarvadnya’s third disciple. Madhavatirth became pontiff. 
He continued head of the sect till his death on the dark fifteenth of 
Bhadrapad or August in the Shélivahan year 1152 that is a.p. 1230. 
His successor Akshobhyatirth, the fourth disciple of the great 
Sarvadnya, died on the dark fifth of Margashirsh or December in 
the Shdlivaban year 1169 that is 4.p. 1247, leaving the chief priestship 
to one Dhondo Raghunath Deshpande of Mangalvedhe near Bijapur, 
The reason why Dhondo Raghunath was made pontiff was that 
Sarvadnya used to teach his disciplesin the preseuce of a bullock 
which carried his books wherever he travelled. Sarvadnya told his 
disciples that the bullock which had heard-him read all his books 
would be born again in the family of the Deshpdnde of Mangalvedhe 
as Dhondo Raghunath, and that, neglecting religion, he would enter 
the Muhammadan army, grow a beard, and be found crossing a river 
on horseback and drinking water from the hands of Musalman 
soldiers. He was to be seized, his head was to be shaved, and he 
was to be made chief priest in succession to the last of Sarvadnya’s 
four disciples. Akshobhyatirth in crossing a river saw a horseman 
drinking water from Musalman soldiers. He remembered his master’s 
prophecy, and finding that the bearded horseman was Dhondo 
Raghunath the Deshpande of Mangalvedhe, seized him, shaved him, 
and appointed him his successor. ‘The family of Dhondo Raghunath 
are still Deshpandes of Mangalvedhe. The friends of the second 
third and fourth pontiffs, Narhart Madhav and Akshobhyatirth, like 
Padmanabhatirth’s friends established separate religious houses in 
their honour and chose separate lords to rule the houses. Afterwards 
a difference of opinion caused a split in Akshobhyatirth’s house. 
At the time of Dhondo’s succession, besides the main sect of 
which he was the head, Madhvécharya’s followers were divided 
into fourteen branch sects, the ten coast sects founded by 
Madhva and the four branch sects founded by the friends of each 
of his four successors. At a later date the fourth of the four 
sects, in honour of Madhva’s successors, divided and so raised the 
B 98-8 
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number of branch sects to fifteen. These branch sects have few 
members; in many cases the only members are the friends and 
relations of the lord or gvdms. 

When Dhondo Raghundéth was chosen pontiff, he took the 
name Jayardydcharya or the Victorious Priest, Ho was also called 
Tikékrataru that is the First of Commentators because as chief priest 
he became very learned and composed several Sanskrit books and 
wrote commentaries on Sarvadnya’s thirty-seven works. Among 
the Vaishnav pontiffs Raghunath holds the place of honour next to 
Sarvadnya, Daily offerings are made in his name. After ruling for 
twenty-one years he died on the dark fifth of Ashadh or June in the 
Shalivéhan year 1191 that is a.p. 1269. Hewas buried at Malkhed, 
twenty-three miles south-east of Kulburga, and offerings are still 
made at his tomb. No new sect was started in his honour. 
Jayardydéchérya was succceded by Vidyddhirdj or the learned lord. 
In spite of his learning, dissensions arose between Vidyddhirdj and 
some disciples of tho late Jayardydchdrya, who started a new 
monastery and chose ag its head Hajendratirth, whose successor 
Vyadsrdya rose to great power under the founder of the Anegundi 
or Vijayanagar state (4.p.1330) and gave his name to a new sect. 
Two successors of Vidyddhiré] governed quietly. The third 
R4émachandratirth, who sneceeded on the third of Ohaitra in the 
Shaliv4han year 1265 that is ap. 1843 was a man of unusual ability. 
Some of his disciples rebelled against him, founded a new monastery, 
and chose a new head under the title of Vibudhendra or the Lord 
of the Wise. This sect proved very popular and includes abont 
one-third of the whole Vaishnav community. They are known as 
Righavendra Sydmi's sect from a very snecessful pontiff of that 
name who lived about.1624... Raghavendra died in 1671 and was 
buried at Mantrdlaya on the banks of the Tungbhadra in Bellari. 
Great respect is still shown to his tomb, which every year is visited 
by thousands of worshippers. ‘T'wenty-one pontiffs have ruled since 
Ramchandratirth, but no new sect has been formed. 

The fifteenth in succession to R4amchandratirth by name Satyabodh- 
tirth became chief priest on the thirteenth of Chactra or March in 
the Shalivahan year 1666 that is a.p, 1744. During a rule of thirty- 
eight years Satyabodhtirth travelled all over India and was respected 
by all the Hindu princes of the time. He was very learned and 
holy and performed such great austerities that the people were 
afraid to approach him lest he should discover their hidden sins. 
At the same time he was most generous and popular and is held 
next in order of merit to Jayardydcharya, or third to the great 
Sarvadnya. His name is so much revered that the chief branch of 
the Vaishnav sect, to which more than two-thirds of the Vaishnav 
people belong, is still known as Satyabodh’s sect. In his time the 
religious house called Uttrade math at Sdvanur,and subsequently after 
his name called Satyabodh Svami’s math, gained great wealth. A. 
throne of gold and silver and precious stones about four feet square 
and six feet high was made and very costly jewels were bought for 
Ram the god of the monastery. Most of this wealth is enjoyed by the 
present chief priest Sattyapardyan who is the sixth in succession to 
Sattyabodh. He travels all over India wherever his disciples live, 
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staying only a short time in each place. He passed through the 
Bombay Karnaétak about five years ago and is now in Kadapa in 
Madras. 


Thus of the eighteen sects into which the Madhvdchdarya 
Vaishnav community is divided, sixteen, the members of the main 
sect and the members of the ten Malabar sects started by 
Madhvachdrya and the five sects started by Madhvacharya’s four 
immediate successors, though each has a pontiff of its own, agree in 
considering the head ot the main or Satyabodh’s sect their supreme 
pontiff. On the other hand the two more modern sects, RAéjendra- 
tirth’s which dates from about the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century, and Vibudhendra’s also called Raghavendré’s which started 
about fifty years later, are independent and are generally on 
unfriendly terms with the head of the main sect. 

The names and dates of the thirty-five successors of Madhva- 
charya who have been heads of the leading sect since the end of the 
twelfth century are: 

ManHuvdcnarra Ponrrrks, £187 - 1888, 
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. Deatit Dats. 
Z Nauh, Ruan, Shillivahan Shak. Tomn. 
3 A.D, |< ticite ie 
4 Year. Month. Day. 
[ 
1 | Sarvadnya Rayaru ...,) 80 { 1197 | 1119 | Magh ...|Shud 9) Badrik4shram. 
2|Padmanébhtirth ..., 7 | 1204 | 1126 | Kértik ...{ Vad 14) Anigundi. 
3 | Narharitirth wap 9 | 2218 | 1135 } Paush wl Vad 7 Do. 
4 | Maidhavtirth «.( 27 | 1280 | 1162.) Bhidrapad ...7 Vad 30 Do, 
5 | Akshobhtirth .{ 2? | 1247 | 1169 |) MAarposhirsh..) Vad 5) MAlkhed. 
6 | Jayardydchirya ..{ 22 | 1240} 1192) A’shadh |...) Vad ob) De 
7 | Vidyédharijaru -uf G4 | 1882 | la5d | Vaishakh aad Bhud 8) Vergot. 
8 | Kavindraru -.{ 7 | 1880 | 126] | Chaitra —..! Shud 9) Anigundi. 
9 | Vagishtirthra -u} 4 } 1848 | 1265 | — Do. ati Vad 3) Do. 
10 | Ramchandtirthru .,.|. 38 | 1376 | 1298 | Vaishikh ...! Shud 8) Vergol. 
11; Vidyanidhigalu -..| 68 } 1444 ] 1366 | Kartik v-| Vad 4) 0. 
12 | Raghundthru ..J 56 | 1602 ) 1424 | Margashirsh..| Vad = 1) Malkhed, 
13 | Raghuvaryaru ws) 88 | 1567 | 1479 | Jyesht | Vad 8} Anigundi. 
14 | Raghuttamtirthru .,,| 38 1595 | 1617 | Paush ..| Shud 11) Katy4n (near Jamna). 
15 | Vedvy4satirthru ..| 24 ) 1619 | 1641 | Chaitra | Bhnd 2 Pengundi. 
16 | Vidvadhisharu .| 72 | 1681] 1563 | Paush .-| Vad 14) Vekchakaruager. 
17 | Vednidhigalu wef 4 | 1685 | 1557 | Kartik { Shud 11) Pandbarpur, 
18 | Satyavrataru | 8 | 1638 | 1660 | Falgun .[ Shud 6] Sénpli. 
19 | Satyanidhitirthru ...) 22 | 1661 | 1683 | Margashirsh..; Shud 10! Nivriti Sangam. 
20 | Satyan4tharu ..| 12 | 1674 | 1606 Do. .f Shud 11 eed wand (near 
Virchola). 
al | Satya Abhinavtirthriu.| 33 | 1706 | 1628 | Jyesht | Shad 14) Nanchargundi, 
22 | Satya Purnaru w= ( 20 | 1726 | 1648 | Do. wf Vad 2) Kolarpur. 
23 | Satya Vijayaru we( 28 | 1789 | 1661 | Chaitra « Vad 11) Arai, 
24 | Satya Priyaru wt = 6 | 1744 | 1666 | Do. ...| Shud 13] Manomadhan. 
25 | Satya Bodhtirthru ..., 38 | 1782 | 1704 | FAlyun .| Vad 1) Savaour, 
26 | Satya Sandharu v{ 22 | 1784 | 1716 ) Jyesht vo! Bhud 2] Mahishe, 
27 | Satya Vararu --} 8 | 1797) 1719 | Shravan — ...) Shud 7|Santibidner. 
28 | Satya Dharmaru....}._ -34—s|: 4881 | 1753 Do, .-| Yad 13) Holehonur. 
29 | Satya Sankalparu ,,.) 10 | 184) | 1763 | A’sh4dh | Shud 15) Maisur, 
80 | Satya Santushtaru .., 1 | 1842 | 1764 | Falgun ..| Vad 30) Do, 
31 | Satya Parfyanaru ...) 21 | 1863 | 1785 | A’shvin ..| Shud 7) Santibidnur, 
32 | Satya Kimara » | 9 | 1872 | 1798 | Paush .-| Vad 6] Atkur, 
33 | Satteshtaru ..|7mos.| 1872 | 1794 | Bhadrapad ...) Shud 12) Do, 
34 | Satya Pardkramaru...| 7 | 1870 | 1801 | A’shvin «.(Shud 7|Chit&pur. 
36 | Satya Viraru et Lijving ijn a.p, 1883, 











Médhva Bréhmans hold a high position in Dh4rwdr where many 
of them have been settled for hundreds of years. They hold 
offices under Government, trade, enter the priesthood, and own land. 
They do not till with their own hands. Their home speech is 
Kénarese somewhat tinged by Marathi and slightly different from 
the Kanarese spoken in Maisur and Bellari: In some families Marathi 
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is as much a home tongue as Kénarese. ‘The names in common use 
among men are Bhim, Krishna, Ram, and Ranga ; and among women 
Arli, Kopri, Lakshmi, and Yamuna. Men are generally called after 
the names of gods, and women after the names of goddesses or of 
rivers, Jfa woman loses several children or if a family is unlucky, 
apparently with the object of making the evil spirit who is bringing 
them bad luck think that the child is held in small esteem and so 
is not worth sickening, they call the next child by some abusive 
name, Gundu or Kallu that is stone, Mannu that is dust, or Tippi 
that is dung-hill. lhe words achirya teacher, anna senior, appa father, 
and rdya king are added to men’s names in token of respect; aud 
to women’s names are added akka mother, ava sister, ammu mother, 
and bai lady. The Mardthi terms of respect baba father, ddda 
elder brother, nina a corruption of Narayan, and tdtya father are 
not in use. They have no regular surnames, though some families 
are marked by a distinctive place name or character rame. Once 
a year the outer face of the walls is whitewashed and marked 
with red stripes. The ground-floor, the cook-room, and the place 
where the sweet basil or-tulsi is planted are daily cowdunged and 
kept carefully clean. Among the rich the housework is done by 
servants, and among the poor by the women of the house. They 
keep bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and horses. 


Their gods are Krishna of Udapi in Mangalor, Narsinh of 
Ahobala in Madras and of Kopra in the Niz&m’s country, 
Rangnath of Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisur, Venkatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot, and Vithoba of Pandharpur in Sholapur. 


All the eighteen divisions of Madhva Bréhmans eat together and 
such of the members of the three leading sects, the Satyabodhs 
the Rajendratirths and the Raghavendras, who live between the 
Hastern and Western Ghats or hill ranges tntermarry. Persons 
belonging to the same gotra or family-stock cannot intermarry. 


As a class Madhav Brahmans both men and women are handsome, 
strong, and well-made. The skin varies from fair in the west to 
dark in the east. A Brdhman of the Madhva sect can be recognized 
by the shrimudra or the wealth goddess’ stamp and other seci-marks 
on his forehead, temples, and arms; a married woman by the long 
red mark on her brow; and a widow by a single shriwmudra or 
wealth-goddess’ stamp and an upright charcoal brow-mark. These 
marks are duller in colour than those worn by Savdshe, Shenvi, and 
other Vaishnav Bréhmans, but the difference is not enough to be 
easily noticed by a stranger. 


They live in one storeyed-houses of tho better class with walls 
generally of sun-burnt bricks and roofs tiled in the west and flat in 
the east, Mdadhva priests are famous eaters though they generally 
take only one mealaday. Thelaymen are moderate eaters and take two 
meals. Unlike their brethren in Maisur, Kduara, and Bellari, whose 
skill is proverbial, the Dhérwdér Madhvas are poor cooks. Their 
daily food includes boiled rice, vegetables of different sorts except 
onions and garlic, sérwor split pulse, tamarind, salt, ground coriander, 
mustard seeds, and other condiments boiled together in different 
ways and seasoned, also chainzs of coriander or sesamum seeds and 
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chillies, milk, boiled butter, curds, buttermilk, and sometimes millet, 
wheat, or rice bread. Besides theso articles their holiday food 
includes Khir made of rice boiled with milk and sugar; kesharbhat 
made of rice boiled with water, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, 
cloves, cardamoms, and saffron ; chitranna made of tamarind juice, 
sweet oil, salt, sesareum powder, and cocoa scrapings; vangibhat 
made of rice, water, brinjals, clarified butter, cloves, cardamoms, 
and condiments; Angi made of rice boiled with pulse, clarified 
butter, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, and pieces of dry ginger; and 
buttt or dadhianna made of rice boiled with butter, curds, salt, 
pieces of raw ginger, and karbevu or Buraja koenija leaves. On 
fast days, when the regular food is forbidden, hunger may be 
relieved by phardl properly phaldr that is phaléhar or fruit-eating. 
This fast-day fruit diet in practice includes the usual articles of food, 
except rice boiled in water called anna and pulse boiled in water 
called tavi. These fruit or fast-day meals are of two kinds, light 
and heavy. The light fast-day meal is eaten by strict men and by 
widows. Itincludesfruit and vice or millet flour parched and blown 
out. The parched flour is mixedeither with milk and sugar, with 
curds salt and powdered chillies, or with tamarind juice and salt 
seasoned with chillies, mustard, assatoctida, and a few karbevu Buraja 
keenija leaves boiled in clarified butter or sweet oil. The parched 
flour is also mixed with sugar and clarified butter, or with salt, 
powdered chillies, and clarified butter. Sometimes instead of parched 
flour a preparation of beaten rice known as avalakki is used. To 
make this dish of beaten rice, unhusked rice is boiled in water, fried 
in an earthen pan, and pounded, ‘The husks are taken off and the 
rice is beaten into thin plates. Sometimes the avalakki is fried in 
clarified butter and mixed with sugar or-salt, powdered chillies, 
pieces of cocoa-kernel, and fried gram, Avalakki is again sometimes 
fried in clarified butter and mixed withsugar and almonds and 
raisins. When the avalakki is mixed, it is pressed in the hollow 
palms into balls about two inches in diameter. One or two of these 
balls form a light meal. A heavy fast-day meal includes wheat 
or gram cakes made cither by baking or frying in clarified butter. 
Coarsely ground wheat is boiled either m water, sugar, and 
clarified butter, or in curds, clarified butter, salt, chillies, mustard 
seeds, assafootida, and a few leaves of karbevw or Buraja koenija. 
Men who are not careful to keep caste rules eat on fast days rice 
boiled in water, with clarified butter, mustard seeds, chillies, and salt. 
This is called akkinsalt. 

Médhva Brdhmans drink no intoxicating liquor. On festive 
occasions they drink water in which the fragrant grass called vdla 
Andropogon muricatum has been steeped, and sometimes, to improve 
its flavour and give it a yellowish tint, one-tenth of a grain of musk 
or pachkarpur,aud sometimes camphor and saffron are droppedinto the 
water. They uso cight sweet drinks: (1) Sugar and water flavoured 
with saffron, cardamom-powder, and sometimes lemon-juice; (2) 
Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, swectened with sugar and 
flavoured with saffron and cardamom-powder ; (3) The scrapings 
of raw mangoes mixed with water, strained, sweetened with sugar, 
and flavoured with cardamom and pepper; (4) The fleshy part of 
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a baked mango mixed with water, strained, sugared, and the whole 
flavoured with cardamom and pepper; (5) Milk boiled with sugar 
and flavoured with saffron and cardamom ; (6) Cocoanut-water with 
sugar and lemon-juice; (7) Water mixed with pepper and coarse 
sugar; (8) Sugarcane juice with or without lemon, raw ginger, and 
cardamom. ‘Two sour drinks arc used; Buttermilk mixed with 
salt and powdered ginger and flavoured with carbevu leaves, and 
dry wild mango stem or kokam rind, steeped, strained, and seasoned 
with salt and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 

At all feasts, whether festive or funeral, the main dishes are the 
same; certain special cakes are added according to the character of the 
feast. A marriage cake at a funeral feast would not come much 
amiss; but to offer funeral cakes at a wedding would be very unlucky, 
In serving the food great attention is paid to the following points. 
On festive occasions salt is served first and clarified butter is served 
last. On funeral occasions clarified butter is served first and no 
salt is served, If any one asks for salt itis served after the meal 
is over and very unwillingly. The pulse wddu Phaseolus radiatus 
stands for flesh. ‘A festive dinner may or may not have wddu, a 
funeral feast must, A festive wddu cake is called ambodi, a funeral 
uddu cake is callad vadt.- As soon as food is prepared it is offered 
to Vishnu. Then portions are offered to Lakshmi the wife and to 
Hanumin the servant of Vishnu, and to other lower deities, and lastly 
to ali the departed chief priests in the order of their standing. The 
offering of food to dead or living chief priests is termed hastodah, 
literally hand-water, because the original offering was not food but 
the pouring of water in the namo of the pricst and making a small 
money present. After offering the food the family priest three times 
pours a few drops of holy water into the nght palm of every member 
of the family.t All sip the water. The men mark their brows, 
bodies, and arms with their sect-marks, and begin to eat. At all 
dinner parties tho priesis begin and allow the laity to follow. Ifa 
layman begins to eat first the priests at once leave the honse. No 
pious Madhva priest will take food offered to Vishnu by any other 
person even when the offerer is a priest. Careless priests, children, 
women, and laymen take food after it has been offered to Vishnu 
by any priest. Among the Madhya priesthood the right of offering 
food to Vishnu is a common subject of dispute. All Madhva 
Bréhmans take food offered by the high priest but by no one else. 
Madhva Brdhmans clean their cooking and other ‘vessels every time 
before they begin to cook, and change their dress before every meal. 
Madhvas eat off leaves cither stitched together if they are small, or 
single plantain leaves or parts of plantain leaf. When a plantain 
leaf or a piece of plantain leaf is used on ordinary and on festive 
occasions cure is taken to turn the point of the leaf towards tho left 
or the front side of the eater. On memorial or death feasts, the 
point of the leaf or its direction is turned towards the right side 
of the two Bréhmans who are fed first and who represent the dead 





1 The holy water is made by placing a shdligrdm stone on a chakra stone in m 
plate and pouring water upon it from a conch-shell, 
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parent. As soon as these two Brdhmaus finish their meal, the wife 
or other near relative of the person giving the memorial feast removes 
their leaf dishes and cowdungs the spot, Except children no 
Bréhman takes more than one meal between sunrise and sunset ; 
they take a second meal between sunset and sunrise. A widow 
takes a meal during the day and a light or fast-day meal at night. 
On the tenth and twelfth of the bright and dark halves of every 
Hindu month or new-moon days, on saints’ days, and on the days 
on which the sun enters the signs of Capricornus (12th Jannu- 
ary) and Cancer (21st June) Brihman men eat a day’s meal and a 
light meal ab night. Brahmans of the Madhva or Vaishnav sect 
hold that great merit springs from feeding Brihmans especially 
if the food is given at night. Madhva Bréhmans chew betel after 
meals, smoke tobacco, and many take snuff. Both men and women 
dress neatly and with taste. All, especially the priests, delight in 
gay colours, A baby, whether a boy ora girl, wears acap called 
kulat anda frock of bodicecloth, Two doubled square pieces of cloth 
are sewn together only on two sides, and..to the lower ends of the 
unsewn sides two tapes are fastened. When the two pieces are 
opened they form a hollow into which the baby’s head is put and the 
tapes are tied together under its chin, The cap and frock are called 
the huthu angi topgi or the birth cap and frock. They are kept for 
years and are put for a few minutes on the children and grand- 
children of the original baby. Other ¢aps and frocks are made 
ready for daily use. When the baby grows two or three years old 
round caps and jackets of ordinary doubled cloth are sewn for the 
use of boys, and small gowns from the waist down and 
bodices for the usc of girls. When a boy is seven or eight years 
old, he is made to wear a regular Joincloth like a man, a jacket, 
and a headkerchief a turban ora turban-shaped hat. Girls of seven 
or eight wear small robes and bodices until they marry. A girl 
wears the skirt like a petticoat without passing the end back 
between the feet. A man girds the shorter end of a lvincloth 
round his waist, and fixes it by turning about an inch of 
the cloth upside down on his left side, He passes the shorter 
end between his legs, folds it forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad so that the border of the cloth may be 
visible, and tucks the fold behind, The longer end of the cloth in 
front is also folded vertically in the same manner. About 
three horizontal feet from tho front end the cloth is folded 
forwards and backwards in plaits about a foot broad. The vertically 
folded part is joined to the horizontally folded part, and the whole 
is tucked in the middle near the navel. If the cloth is too long 
and broad the middle part of the lower end is drawn up and tucked 
to the left of the navel. The dress is completed by a shouldercloth. 
When a man worships the gods or takes his meals he keeps a 
napkin by him to wipe his hands and face. After meals he wears 
a jacket, a headscarf or rumal, and a shouldercloth. He sometimes 
wraps a waistcloth round his waist, wears shoes, and holds a 
handkerchief in his hand. A married woman girds her waist 
grith the plain end of her siri or robe which is of any colour, and 
fastens it by firmly knotting the upper corner of the cloth to a 
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part of the upper border of the robe about three feet from the end. 
She folds the middle of the robe forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad, joins the plaits to the part which is 
fastened to the waist, turns about an inch upside down near the 
navel, and fastens the whole fold to the body. She passes the 
ornamental end of the robe from the back of the waist under the 
right arm, drawing it across the chest and over the left shoulder and 
the head, allowing it to hang loose on the nght shoulder down to 
the elbow. She then passes the lower end of the skirt between 
her legs and tucks it in behind. Under the robe she wears a bodice 
which covers the upper balf of her back, the sleeves cover the arms 
to within two or three inches of the elbow, and the front ends are 
tied under the bosom. ‘lhe bodico is sewn in such a way that its 
ornamental border shows on the back, the arms, and the lower parts 
of the breasts. Widows wear a white or red robe and no bodice. 


The men shave the head except the top-knot; they also shave 
their cheeks, chin, and armpits. All allow the moustache to grow. 
If the moustache is very long it may be cut, but so long as either 
of a man’s parenis is,ahtve he may not shave the upper lip. aymen 
usually wear the moustache heavy, and priests trim it narrow and 
light. A few men wear whiskers. Until the shaving ceremony is 
performed a boy’s hair can be cut only with scissors. Men sometimes 
deck the top-knot with flowers, and occasionally but not often make 
a vow to let all their hair grow. Unmarried girls and married 
women braid their hair and tie it into knots cither on the right or 
left side of the head and:deck it with flowers. If a husband, son, 
or other near of kin suffers from severe sickness or grave calamity, 
@ woman sometimes vows that if the sickness or the trouble 
ceases she will shave her head in honour of the god Venkatraman 
of Tirupati After the head is once shaved the hair is allowed to 
grow again. Women sometimes add to their hair by mixing false 
hair with it, As soon as the husband dies the widow’s head is 
shaved. Except that it is better and richer, the holiday dress does 
not differ from the every-day dress. A few English-knowing men 
have lately taken to wear sleeveless waistcoats with metal buttons, 
buttoned great coats, trousers, neckties, stockings, and boots. 
Most families have a good stock of clothes both for every-day and 
for special wear. Tho dress of a Madhva ascetic differs greatly 
from that of other Méidhvas. All the hair on his head and face is 





1 When the person for whom such a vow has been made gets well, the woman gocs 
to Tirupati to fulfil her vow. At Tirupati she bathes in the sacred pond called 
pushkarni, goes to the spot where barbers sit, has her head shaved, returns to the 
pond, again bathes, and putting on new clothes decks her head with flowers, and 
joining the palms of her hands together walks thrice round the temple of the god 
Venkataraman, throws herself at the gate of the temple, enters it, walks towards 
the shrine where the god is seated, fails prostrate before him, strikes her cheeks 
with the palms of her hands, pays the pujdiri or worshipper of the god about 2a, 
(Re. 1), and tells him to wave lightod camphor round the face of the god, receives a 
pinch of the sugar that is offered to tho god and a few drops of holy water from the 
pujdri or worshipper, and comes out. She buys several copper vessels flied with 
various kinds of cooked food and distributes the food among the pore: Shealso give 
a portion of the food to the monkeys which swarm near the temple and are considere 
sacred. She gives some money in charity among the poor, and returns home. 
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shaved. He wears an ochre-coloured cloth about six inches broad 
and three feet long, one end of which is fixed in front below the navel 
to a strip of cloth tied round his waist and the other end is passed 
between the legs and fastened behind to the same waistbelt. Over 
his shoulders he throws an ochre-coloured sheet about four feot by 
ten ; he holds a holy staff in his hand, and wears wooden shoes. He 
wears the usual sect-inarks, but no sacred thread and no ornaments. 


A woman whose husband is alive marks with turmeric powder and 
water her brow, checks, chin, arms to the elbow, and legs to the knee. 
On her feet, just above her toes, she draws two red lines beginning 
from the great toe and passing round the hoel to the little toe. 
She marks her brow above her nose with an upright line of red 
and anoints her eyes with lampblack or Aadg?. A small dot is 
tattooed on her right cheek and on her chin, and a small crescent, 
with two dots on the brow just above the root of the nose. Some 
women also tattoo their hands. No Madhva widow, whether she is 
a woman or a girl, may mark her brow with red or wear the lucky 
ueck-thread. 


Ornaments are of two kinds, for men and for women, They are 
worn on the head, in the ears, in the nose, on the neck, across the 
shoulders, on the arms, on the wrists, on the fingers, round the 
waist, on tho legs, and on the toes. Eyen ita person has a complete 
set of ornaments all are not worn at the same time. Among the 
rich, except leg and toe ornaments, all are of gem-studded gold. 
Kings and queens are alone allowed to wear gold leg and toe 
ornaments, because, except by kings who are gods, as gold is the 
goddess of wealth, it should not be touched by the feet. 


The head ornaments worn by men and boys are the turdi or 
bouquet and kulyt or pendants, jewels and pendants hung on the 
right side of tho turban; the sizpench or head-crost, on the front of 
the tarban ; the arleyeli or fig-leat, a leaf of gem-studded gold hung 
on hooks from the middle of the brow; and the fulpi Auvu or hair-~ 
flower, asmall circular flower with gold bells, worn in the hair over the 
ear. Boys under five have a tuft of hair above the ear on which to 
hang the bells. MHuvus or flowers of the same form are worn by boys 
under five above the middle of the brow. The car ornaments are, 
kadaku or blazing rings of gem-studded gold, worn in the ear- 
lobes ; vontimuttus or single pearl rings, also for the lower part of 
the ears; Autteventi or single and tight rings, similar but smaller and 
tighter earrings ; and bhikbili or a side earring, a gold ring set with 
pearls and a pendant emerald, for the middle of ths right ear. The 
neck ornaments are tanmant or beads of life, a light pearl necklace, 
kanthia gold chain, aud gopa or protector, chains of rich gold, 
navaratnada kuantht or the nine-jewelled string of nine kinds of 
precious stones, mu/ftin of pearl, vajrad of diamonds, and kempin 
of rabies. The arm ornaments are bahukirie or fame of arms, a 
gemmed gold belt worn by kings alittle above the elbow, biajuband 
or side-tie a jewel tie for the arm, dustana or glove, a band of jewrls 
worn by kings and warriors from the wrist to the elbow. ‘he wrist 
ornaments are kadga of plain solid gold and sarpali or chain a solid 
gold band. On the fingers rings of different kinds are worn. Tho 
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waist ornaments are wddhara or waiststring a chain of gold or silver 
wire, sonkadgejji or waistbelt of silver or gold bells worn only by 
boys under ten, and gumpgesji or a cluster of bells a variety of belt- 
girdle. The leg ornaments are sarpali or silver chains used by boys 
under ten. Of women’s ornaments, those for the hair are bytalmutiu 
or pearls on the hair-parting, a pearl or gem-studded gold chain 
worn on the hair-parting and hanging to the brow; arleyelt or a 
banian leaf, a gem-studded gold leaf like the men’s arleyeli fixed to 
the end of the gem-siudded gold chain or bytalmuttu and allowed 
to hang down the brow; bindi biyort or gem-studded gold chains, 
tied in a curve from ear to ear along the border line of hair and 
brow and fastened to the end of the byfalmuttu and passing under 
the arleyeli; sheshphul or snake-flower, a sun-shaped gem-studded 
gold circle fixed by gold hooks into the hair about three inches above 
the right ear; archandra or half-moon, a gem-studded gold crescent 
fixed with gold hooks into the hair about three inches above the left 
ear; chandrakor or moon-part, a crescent-shaped gold ornament 
for the top of the head; kiadgi a gold petal of the kiadgi flower ; 
hedi kiadgi a gold kiadgi petal with a cobra hood ; ndg or cobra, the 
hooded head in gold; mofar, the peacock, peacock shaped in gold ; 
rékdi or a round gold plate worn on the crown of the head ; chaurt 
or spire shaped in gold, worn on the chief braid of hair near the 
neck; barekat or a jujube-berry, a small gold ball worn close to 
the chauri; huvu or Hower, a round gold Hower worn on the braid 
after it is twisted sideways into a half ball; julpt huow, a round 
gold flower with bells, worn by girls under five close over the ear ; 
huvu, like the julpi hun, worn by little girls above the middle of 
the brow ; heralu bhangéras or golden braids, several joined pieces 
of gold studded with gems, worn hanging about two feet from the 
neck when the hair is left in a long hanging braid; huvina, a crest- 
flower, gilt a parrot, sivhan a lion, and naulin a peacock, varieties 
of the bhangar or braid-cover consisting of gold flowers, parrots, 
lions, and peacocks worn by children ; agar huvu or incense-flower, 
a small round gold flower worn on the side of the braid when it 
is twisted into a half ball; panpatti or leaf-fold, a string of pearls 
tied straight across the brow from ear toear. The nose ornaments 
are mukhrdi, a gem-studded gold nose-ring ; gadia chaukli a form 
of the nose-ring worn by Deccan and Konkan Brdhmans; besri, a 
flat gem-studded batton of gold worn in the mukhrai hole ; buldk, 
a gem-studded crescent worn in the central cartilage of the nose ; 
mugathi, a thick gold pin worn in the left nostril; archkandra or 
half moon,a gem-studded gold crescent worn by women in the right 
nostril; and mugti, a long plain piece of gold with a diamond and 
a large pearl, worn by old women. The ear ornaments are bugdis, a 
gem-studded gold pyramid or umbrella, worn in the middle of the 
ear; bdlia, a pearl triangle or a gem-studded gold triangle, worn 
‘below the bugdi; chandra or moon, bélia a crescent-shaped balia 
worn like it under the bugdi, ghosdchi, khidki, havlad or coral, 
barlin, gilt or parrot, yoli, min or fish, and lol or pendant, are 
different bdalias which may be worn one at a time; harlin bdlia 
worn on the back of the ear; bdlt a piece of gem-studded gold 
worn in the ear-lobe; bendydli or light nosering, a simple vali worn 
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daily ; mutiinvali or pearl nosering, a pearl-studded gold ring worn 
in the ear lobe; vajra a diamond-studded gold ring worn in the 
lobe, and harlinvdli a gem-studded gold ring worn in the lobe; 
ghanti or bells, a gold-bell hung from the ear lobe; karnful or ear- 
flower, a gem-studded piece of gold worn in the ear-lobe; and 
chawkli or # square, four poarls worn in the lobe. The neck ornaments 
are mangalsutra or the lucky thread, the wedding thread, a small 
gold cup with a string of black glass beads. It is tied by the 
husband round the wife’s neck on the marriage day, and is worn 
until either the woman or her husband dies; sari or wire, a solid 
round gold ring; asli, a solid eight-cornered gold ring; shringdr 
karminz or decorator, a gem-studded gold fruit tied close to the neck ; 
gej7itiki or bell necklet, a necklace of gold beads and bells worked 
zigzag half an inch broad and worn tight to the neck; gundintiki 
or balj-necklace, a band of small gold balls; vajrad, muttin, nagar, 
surli, and addiki tikis, varieties of the balls and zigzag bands of 
gem-studded gold cobra hoods, squares, and circles; kathanit or a 
necklace of five, seven, nine, or eleven sirmgs of small eight-cornered 
gold bails, each string being longer than the string above, so as 
to cover the whole bosom ; gundin kathanz or ball-necklace, a kathant 
with round bails; muttin kathani or pearl necklace, a kathani with 
strings of pearls instead of gold balls; putli sara or necklace of 
Venetian gold coins ; chandrahéra or necklace of moons, strings of 
gold worked into moons and fixed one into the other; gomali sara, 
godi sara or wheat-necklace, surya sara or sun-necklace, yekvali sara 
or a singlefold necklace; mavin huvin sara or a mangoe-flower 
garland ; godt huvin sara or a wheat-flower garland ; ndnaché petia or 
Nana’s box; and natchetra sara or the planets’ thread are different 
loose necklaces of plain or gem-studded gold; and taita an amulet, 
lappoh a brocade, tanmant or beads of life, and potehe are different 
kinds of tight necklaces. The wrist ornaments are, gundu a wristlet 
of alternate gold balls and beads worn by babies; bindhe of plain 
gold for babies; tandlipot a necklace of gold rice-grains worn b 

women and girls; muitinpot a bracelet of pearl-studded gold ; gert 
patiai a lined bracelet string-shaped; huvin of gold flowers; patlia 
of solid gold; haviad patli or coral-studded gold; muttin patli or pearl- 
studded gold ; gode dundu of gold doubled and adorned with parrots ; 
gote or circle, a gold wristlet; todia or rope, round gold chains ; 
hastkadga round gold rings; stvhalalata hastkadga gold rings 
ornamented with lion’s heads; kankana, chhand, chandia, lasina or 
garlic, daria, channagote or gram, and pach or emerald, different 
kinds of bracelets; Aarlin doria, a bracelet studded with precious 
stones ; hurdi a bracelet of gold and coral balls; dildvar kadga of 
eight-cornored gold ; karli kankan a bracelet of zigzagged gold; and 
vanki also of zigzagged gold, Over the left shoulder and under the 
right arm a triple gold chain is worn like the sacred thread and called 
bhangdrad ; and janivdra a triple gold thread. It is worn by the 
rich both by men and by women. Among women, married women 
wear it under the robe and prostitutes over the robe. Of finger 
ornaments there are many rings of different kinds. The arm ornaments 
fre vdnki of gold folded on two sides in opposite directions ; and 
nagmurg? or snake twist of plaited gold wire; and bdjuband gold 
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side-ties. The waist ornaments are path a solid gold band; 
makmali patti or fold of Globe amaranth flower, an ornamented 
gold piece; vaddinw a gold chain; and armadi a waistband 
from which hangs a silver or gold ornamented plate two inches 
broad at the top and passing down to a point, worn by girls 
under three or four. he leg ornaments are sarpali or chains, 
plain silver chain rings; sarli, plain silver chain rings formed 
into a circle; moggi or silver chains with bnd-shaped link ends ; 
sindesdt moggi or silver chains as worn in Sindia’s court; pyzan lullu 
or silver chain rings; kalkudga, ornamented hollow silver rings; 
padga or silver anklets und halgadga or silver milk-bracelets for 
babies. ‘lhe toe ornaments are kalangura, double stout silver rings 
worn by married women on the second toe, which must never be | 
taken off; pillia mekti, suttu, pirpillia, anmetiu, gendu, mimu or 
fish, and gunda halhucna, thin flat silver rings for the four smaller 
toes, which women whose husbands are alive may or may not wear. 

Madhva Bréhmans are generally clever, hardworking, sober, clean, 
and hospitable. 


The chief duties ofthe priesthood are to read holy books or purdns 
and expound their faith to the laity, to help them in their religious 
ceremonies, and to beg for alms. The higher laity hold positions 
in the lowerand a few in the higher branches of Government service 
and as clerks in Government and traders’ offices. ‘lhey also trade in 
cloth, grain, coarse sugar, indigo, silk, and metal, and are money- 
changers. Some hold lands and get thom tilled, but do not till with 
their own hands. Boys begin to work about fifteen or sixteen. A 
few go to school and college and take a degree. The women mind 
the house, and do not help the men in their work. The traders are 
wholesale aud retail dealers in-grain, coarse sugar, silk, and indigo. 
They buy grain from the growers and sell it to their customers 
both exporters and local consumers. They bring coarse sugar, 
indigo, silk, and yarn from Maisur and Bombay, and sell them to 
local traders and craftsmen. Those who are moneylenders make 
advances on the security of houses, lands, and other property. 


The traders complain that the competition of other castes has 
reduced their protits. They borrow at one to three per cent a 
month according to their necessity. 


They are at the head of the local Hindus. The different subdivisions 
eat and meet on an equal footing, and they also associate on equal 
terms with some Smart Bréhmans. Jains and Lingdyats hold aloof 
from them, and they hold aloof from all classes of people except m a 
few cases from Smart, Konkanasth, Karhdda, Kanva, Telang, and 
Dravid Bréhmans. All classes except Jains and Lingdyats eat food 
cooked by Mdédhva Brahmans. 


The daily life of a man and woman depends on the family calling or 
craft. Children go to school. They keep the usual local and Brahman 
holidays. The ordinary monthly feeding charges of a middle-class lay 
family are 8s. (Rs. 4) a head, that is about £2 (Ra. 20) a month for a 
man, his wife, two children, and an aged relation or dependant. The 
corresponding cost of living to a priestly family is less than half thié 
amount, as the members of the family are fed almost daily by the laity. 
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A small house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and 2s, (Re.1) @ 
movth to rent. ‘heir furniture, including cooking vessels, beds, 
grindstoues, mortar and pestle, and earthen vessels is worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100), A family of this class does not keep servants. 
Tho keep of a cow or a she-bnffalo costs about 88. (Rs. 4) a month. 
The yearly clothes charges are two pairs of waistcloths at 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a pair, three women’s robes at 10x, (Rs. 5) each, six bodices at 
2x. (Re. 1) each, and clothes for two clildren and an aged relation or 
dependant £1 (Its.10) that isa total of £3 4s, to £4 (Rs, 37-40). 
The clothes kept in store are not worth more than £2 (Rs. 20). 


Madhvas are a religious class and have house and family gods. 
The rich have family priests, and the poor themselves perform the 
worship. The laity respect the priests of their owu sect, and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. The priests perform the worship 
of their own family gods. ‘The laity worship tho usual local and 
Bréhman gods, and kcep all Bréhmanic holidays and feasts. 


Every day of tho [findu year has its feast or special observance ; 
but all are not commonly kept. The only person iu the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar, who, in modern times, has been scrupulous in keeping all 
observances was the late Maharaja of Maisur, Krishna Radja Vadar 
Bahddur. The leading feasts observed by the Madhva Brahmans of 
Dharwarare Ugadior New Year’s Day on the first of Chuitra or March- 
April. On this day the Madhvas oil their bodies and wear rich clothes. 
A pole is set in front of each Médhva’s house. A piece of fino cloth 
is tied to the end of the pole, aud over the cloth is fastened a silver or 
other metal vessel. In the morning, before any other food, the bitter 
leaves of the nim or Melia azadirachta are eaten. Tho new calendar 
is read and explained by the villago astrologer, and money Is given to 
him andother Brahmans. ‘This isa good day for beginning any work. 
It is considered one of the three and a half luckiest days in the year. 
The two other leading lucky days are Dasara the bright tenth of 
Ashvin that is October -Novembor, and Bali-pratipadathe bright first 
of Kértik or November. ‘he half lucky day is Akshayatritiya or tho 
bright third of Vaishélh or May-June. Ramanavmi the bright ninth 
of Chaitra or April-May the Madhvas keep as a feast in honour of 
the birth of Rém. The followers of Shiv fast. On the bright third 
of Chiitra or April-May in all Bréhman houses, whether Madhva or 
Sinért, the image of the goddess Gauri is set in some open place. The 
women of the house worship the imageevery day by throwing turmeric 
and redpowder over it and laying flowers and food before it. In the 
evening female friends and relations whose husbands are alivo are 
asked. When they como, wet turmeric powder 1s rubbed on 
their cheeks, hands, and feet. Their brows are marked with red- 
powder, and betel, flowers, sandalwood paste, perfumes, and soaked 
gram are given to each. Two women of the house wave lights and 
sing round the image and the visitors join in the chorus and then 
withdraw. This ceremony which is called the huvelia or flower-giving 
lasts thirty days, that is till the bright third of Vaishakh or May. 
Then tho image is taken down and laid in some safe place in the house. 
The bright third of Vaishékh or May-June is kept with much 
joy as Akshayatritiya or the undying third. This is a lucky day 
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for beginning any undertaking. Médhva women keep the Jyesht or 
June-July full-moon as a feast that their husbands’ lives may be 
prolonged. Smart women keep this day as a fast. Madhva women 
draw on a wall a figure of the beautiful Savitri, of her husband 
Sattyavdn, his parents, an Indian fig tree, a snake, a river, Yam the 
god of death, and the he-buffalo his carrier. Savitri was told that 
her husband would die at sunset on the Jyesht full-moon. She went 
with him to the forest and as the sun set, he fell from an Indian fig 
tres, and a snake bit him. Yam came on his buffalo and carried 
off Sattyavdn’s soul. Sdvitri followed and persuaded Yam to give 
her Sattyavdn’s soul. She touched the lifeless body and Sattyavan 
rose, and they lived together long and happily. Some time 
during Ashddh or July-August tho parents of a newly married 
bridegroom send a silver goddess called Mangal Gauri or Lucky 
Gauri, a robe and a bodice and several girls’ toys to the bride, and a 
robe and bodice to the bride’s mother. Theso articles are received 
with great pomp and joy. The bride worships the goddess 
every Tuesday during the first five years of her married life. On 
these occasions female friends and relations are asked and treated 
as on other festive,occasions and then allowed to go home, This 
ceremony is called the Ashddhpdti or Ashddh basket. In return 
some time during Skrduan or August-September the parents. of the 
bride send a pair of waistcloths, a turban, toys, books, a silver 
inkstand, pens, and other things suitable for boys, for the use of 
the bridegroom, and # robe and bodice for his mother. These 
presents are received with great pomp and joy and a feast is held. 
This is called the Skrdvanpdti or Shravan basket. On the 
first Friday in Shravan or August-September the Friday Gauri 
is seated on a wooden, stool, and worshipped. The worship is 
repeated every Friday and Saturday for five weeks. Female 
friends and relations are called and sing before the goddess,. and on 
Friday evenings an elder in each family tells a story called the 
Friday Story. The other members sit and listen. On Saturday: 
eveniug another story called the Saturday Story is toldin the same. 
way by an elder of the family and heard by the rest. On Friday 
the best and most costly meals are served as the Friday Gauri is. 
fond of good living; on Saturdays the poorest and coarsest food 
is given as the Saturday Gauri, who is the elder sister of the 
Friday Gauri, likes poor and coarse food. The bright fourth of 
Shravan or August~September is a general foast in honour of the 
cobra. Men keep the day as a feast, and women as a half- 
fast. The following day, the bright fifth of Shravan, is the great 
feast of married women, Girls go to their fathers-in-law’s houses and. 
feast, They put on their best dress and ornaments, perfume and 
deck themselves with flowers, and sing, dance, play, and swing with 
their female friends. Rice is soaked in water, dried, pounded, and 
strained, and coarse sugar is boiled in a small quantity of boiled 
butter, Into this sugar, rice flour, poppy seeds, cocoa, and cardamom 
powder are put. The whole is kneaded into balls about an inch in 
diameter called tambhitiu balls. Sesamum seed and coarse sugar 
are pounded into thick pulp which is made into balls of the 
zame size called chigli balls. A few balls of both kinds, five dry 
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cocoanut cups, a little turmeric and redpowder, an unsewn bodice, 
and betel are handed to each female guest and they all make 
similar return presents. The next day, the bright sixth of Shrivan 
or August-September is called the Varshtodaku or the entanglo- 
mont of the year. If any trouble happens on this day trouble will 
go on during the whole year. All disputes are avoided, and to 
remove evil, cooked rice and curds are carried out and thrown 
in some pond outside of the town. On the same day an image is 
made of Shirdl the faithful servant of king Sahadev. Women 
worship the image and offer it rico mixed with curds, and make 
balls of rico and curds. Girls give the balls to other girls and lay 
some on the bank of a pond. On this the sixth of bright Shravan 
Sahadev the youngest of the five Péndavs with his servant Shirél 
went hunting. Shirdl was of great use to his master who in return 
asked him to name what he would like to have. Shirdl asked that 
the day should be known as Shirdl’s Sixth. Shrévanior the Shravan 
full-moon is a great feast. Brahmans change their sacred threads 
and make small presents to new sons-in-law. The dark eighth of 
“Shravan is kept as Krishna’s birthday, Maéadhvas fast on this day 
and feast on the next day. The bright fourth of Bhddrapad or 
September- October is called Ganesh-chauth or Ganesh’s fourth and 
is kept in honour of the elephant-god Ganpati, who is worshipped as 
the god of wisdom. For several days feasts are given and dancing 


girls dance, Two peculiarities on Ganpati’s Day are that women | 


alone eat the food offered to the god and that on that night it is 
unlucky for any one to look at the moon, ifyou see the moon some 
one will slander you. To avoid the risk of slander a Brahman reads 
the story of the jewel Syamantak which tells how Krishna looked 
at the moon and was falsely charged with stealing the jewel, 
and how he cleared himself of the charge. The next day, the bright 
fifth of Bhadrapad, the Seers’ or Iishis’ fifth, is kept as a fast by 
aged women. On this day elderly women, whether married or 
widows, worship seven cocoanuts, calling them the seven seers 
Agasti, Angirasa, Atri, Bhrigu, Kashyap, Vasishth, and Vishvdmitra, 
the seven chief stars in the Great Bear which have power to 
cleanse from sin. Bréhmans are fed and presented with gifts. 
The first nine bright days of Ashvin or October-November are 
the days on which the god Venkataraman was married to his 
second wife Padmavati. The tenth day is Dasara. These ten days 
are marked by great feasting and rejoicing. Divdli or the feast of 
lamps is held on the dark thirteenth and fourteenth of Ashvin 
or October-November. Sons-in-law are asked to dine and aro 
presented with gifts, and fireworks are Iet off. Buli Pddva, the 
bright first of Kartik or November is a great feast. Numbers of lights 
are lit in houses and temples. The next day, the second, is the 
sisters’ feast whea brothers visit their sisters and receive presents, 
and the third is the brother's day when sisters visit brothers and 
receive presents, On an uncertain day in Paush or January on 
Makar Sankrént when the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, a great 
feast is held and sesamum seed and sugar are handed among friends 
and relations. During the whole of the previous mouth when the 
sun is in Dhanu or the Archer, MAdhvas take their breakfast at 
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sunrise. Ou the fourteenth of dark Mdgh or February-March comes 
Muhdashivrdtra or Shiv’s great night. During the whole night the 
ling or emblem of Shiv is bathed with cold water. The Smarts 
fast and tho Vaishnavs feast. On the full-moon of Phdigqun or 
March-April comes the Holi feast. In the houses of the rich a cake 
called holigi, alittle cocoanut, and a sugar scorpion are burnt on a 
special fire. The male members of the family walk round the fire 
three or four times making a noise and beating their mouths with 
their hands asif at a funeral. In the streets the people shout impure 
songs. 


MAdhyas are careful to keep the proper fasts. In the matter of 
keeping fasts Karnétak Madhvns are stricter than Deccan Médhvas, 
and less strict than South India Madhavs. Fast days are of two 
kinds, fulland partial. The full fast days are the bright and 
dark elevenths of every month and the dark eighth of Shrdvan 
or August-September, The partial fast or one-meal days are the 
days immediately before and after the full fast days, except the day 
before the dark eighth of Shrdvan or August-September. Other 
one-meal days are,full and new moon days, days on which the sun 
enters a new sign, and all Sundays. ‘Those whose pareut or parfnis 
are dead must not take a second meal on their parents’ death-days; 
no second meal should be taken on the death-day of a chief 
priest, nor on any of the fifteen days of dark Bhddrapud or 
September- October, which are allotted for offoring food, cakes, and 
water to dead ancestors. All old aud pious people and widows 
keep the full-fast days and eat only one regular moal on half-fast 
days. If the eleventh or fast day lasts into the twelfth the twelfth 
is kept asa second fast day and is called atirikta duddasht or the 
empty twelfth. Again, ifon either a bright ora dark twelfth the 
moon is in the mansion called Shravan that day becomes a second 
fast. When this happens to the forty-eight hours’ fast eight hours 
are added in advance, making a total of fifty-six hours during which 
nothing is eaten aud only afew drops of sacred water are drunk, 
Besides these regular fasts and half-fasts some bind themselves by 
certain rules such as never to take food more than once a day. During 
the four months between the bright twelfth of Ashddh and the bright 
twelfth of Aurtik that is about the middle of Jnly to the iniddle of 
November, the pious and aged do penance or wrat. During the latter 
half of Ashddh they eat only rice-water in which split pulse is boiled, 
wheat cakes, salt, clarified butter, milk, curds, and powdered pepper, 
and dry ginger or vegetables and tamarind are avoided. During the 
second month or Shravan curds are avoided, in the third month or 
Bhddrapad milk is avoided, and m the fourth month all grain 
or fruits whose seeds can bo split in two are avoided.” Other 
penances commonly observed by picus and aged Mddhvas are 
to fast strictly on the new and full moon, on the bright and 
dark elevenths, and on the day on which the moon isin Shravan. 
This is called Vishnupanechak or Vishnu’s five fasts. Again 
some strict people eat only every other day, a practice which is 
known as dharni-parni or fasting and breakfasting. Or the rule of. 
alavan or saltless food, or of ekdnna or one-grain is kept for a year. 
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Others keep the rule of maunavraé or meal-silence refraining from 
speaking during meals, or the at once or ekavddi service when every 
article wanted for a meal is served before the dinner is begun. 
At the end of the year in which a vow of this kind has been kept 
Brahmans are fed and presented with money, and a ceremony called 
udditpanor fulfilling is performed. ‘Chere are a few stricter and more 
unusual ponances. ‘Thus in the Chéndriyanivrat or moon-keeping 
penance the devotee takes only one morsel of food on the first 
day of the moon, two morsels on the second, three on the 
third, and so on to fifteen on full-moon day. So too in the 
waning days the allowance of food varies from fourteen morsels 
on the first dark day to nothing on the no-moon day. The only 
exception to the steady waxing and waning are the two elevenths 
on neither of which is any food caten. Another penance is a five 
days’ fast. This is called Bhishma’s Five Days’ Fast after the 
grandfather of the PAéndavs. 


The chief places to which Médhvas go on pilgrimage are, in 
the Madras Presidency, the shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati 
in North Arkot, of Narsinha at Ahobala in Karnoul, of Krishna at 
Udapi in Mangalor, of Varad Raje at Kéuchi or Conjiveram, of 
Kalhasteshvar at Kalastri, of Shriram at Rameshveram near Cape 
Comorin, and of Rangandth at Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisur ; 
in the Nizdm’s country Amba-Bhavani of Tuljapur; in Bombay 
Mahdbaleshvar at Gokarn in North Kanara, Mahdlakshmi at 
Kolhépur, Vithoba at Pandharpur, Banshankari in Badaémi, 
Shrirém at Nasik, and Krishna at Dwarka in wost Kathiawar. 
And in Bengal Vishveshvar and Bindumadhav ab Benares, 
Krishna at Gokul, Krishna at Vrindavan, Narayan at Badari, 
and Vishnuw’s fect at Gaya. Some, visit Tirupati in North 
Arkot and Pandharpur in Sholapur once a year, others go 
ovcasionally, ‘others nover go. The Madhvas have a spiritual 
teacher called guru or svdmi who belongs to their own sect. 
When a svdmt dies some other holy Braéhman of the same sect 
fills his place. ‘The new teacher becomos an ascetic and then takes 
the office of teacher. Sometimes the brother or nephew of the 


deceased teacher succeeds, but never his own son. A teacher may . 


‘be married, but after he becomes ateacherhe never again sees his 
wife’s face. The Méadhvas believe in sorcory, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. 

Under the head of customs come the sanskérs or sacraments. 
They are of two kinds nitya or usual and naimittik or special. 
The sixteen usual sacraments must be performed : the performance 
of the twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The 
sixteen sacrameuts are the garbhddhin or the conception that the 
woman may conceive, performed soon aftor tho girl comes of age ; 
the punsavan or the son-giving, that the child may be a boy; the 
anavalobhana or the non-longing, during the seventh month of 
pregnancy that the child in the womb may grow, when the juice of 
sacred grass is dropped down the woman’s left nostril ; the sunanton- 
nayan or the carrymg to the limit, in the sixth or eighth month, 
whon the woman’s hair is parted down the middle, a thorn is drawn 
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over her head and fixed into her hair behind; the vishnubali or 
Vishnu offering during the eighth month, to free the child from 
sin and ensure a safe birth; the jutkarm or birth ceremony 
when on the birth of the child, before the cord is cut, honey 
is dropped into its mouth; the némkarm or naming, on the 
twelfth day when also the child is cradled; the surydvalokan 
or sun-showing in the child’s third month, while she shows the 
child to the sun the mother holds a churning stick in her 
hand; the nishkraman or getting out, in the third month when 
the child is taken to a temple and well water is worshipped ; 
the upaveshan or sitting in the fifth month when the child 
first sits on the ground ; the annaprdshan or bread-eating the first 
feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month; the chawl or 
shaving in the fourth or fifth year; the wpanayan or initiation 
also called the munji from the grass Saccharam munja, the girding 
with the sacred thread in the boy’s seventh or eighth year; the 
samduvartan or the freeing from being a Brahmachdri on the 
twelfth day after the munj; the vivdhe or marriage at any time 
after the eighth year; andthe svargirohana literally heaven- 
mounting that is death. The chief of these sacraments are those at 
birth, throad-girding, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death. 


For her first delivery a girl goes to her parents’ house. As 
soon as she is in labour a midwifo is called. If she suffers 
much old gold coins are washed in a little water and the 
water is given her to drink. When the child is born an 
ancestral gold ring is dipped into honey and somo drops of 
honey are let fall into the child’s mouth. The navel cord is cut, 
the child is bathed, and the after-birth is put in an earthen pot 
and buried. The mother is laid on a cot and is kept fasting during 
the rest of the day. On the third day the child is bathed, and the 
bathing water is run into a small hole called kuilkuni made in the 
floor of the lying-in room. A woman whose husband is alive and 
who expects to become pregnant, is asked to dine for ten days. 
The bath-water hole is worshipped and food is offered to it. The 
babe is bathed on the fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth days. On the 
fifth day Jivti or the goddess of life is worshipped, and a 
woman whose husband is alive and who hasa babe at the breast is 
asked to dine. Food is offered to the goddess and the woman is 
fed. Oneach side of the outer door-frame of the lying-in room 
and on each side of the street door rude little figures, one head 
down the other head up, are drawn with ink or lampblack to 
scare evil spirits from the house and the room. On the seventh day 
seven women whose husbands are alive are each presented with 
seven betel leaves, seven nuts, seven cocoanuts, cups, and a little 
dry ginger powder mixed with sugar and clarified butter. This 
ceremony is called geddavillia or betel-handing. It is held in 
honour of the child’s escape from the dangers of the fifth night 
spirit Shetvi who on that night comes to carry off the child. 
Nothing is done either on the eighth or on the ninth. Qn the 
tenth, the hearth, on which during the nine previous days the 
mother’s meals were prepared and all the cooking vessela are 
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cleaned, worshipped with flowers and redpowder, and presented Chapter III. 
with food. A feast is held and cakes are sent to friends and Population. 
relations, During the first ten days, to keep evil from the 
child, two Brdhman priests read the rétrisukta or might quenng 
prayer. On the eleventh they are fed and given money, and, on the 
same day the child and the mother, and if it is not the first child, all 
its brothers and sisters are anointed. Besides the usual festival 
dinner, a dish called hugi is made by boiling rice and split hesru 
or greén gram in water, Sesamum scod, tamarind, salt, and chillies, 
are ground into a paste called chatni, and th® paste and tho rice 
and gram or hugi are served with the other food. Part of the hugt 
is made into ten cups and pyramid-shaped balls each ten inches 
broad. The cups are filled with oil and a wick, and lighted, and one 
cup and one pyramid are set near each of the four legs of the 
mother’s cot. A cup and a pyramid are laid on each of the four 
sides of the bath-water hole and the remaining two cups and two 
pyramids are placed on the spot where the child was born. Some 
raw rice is laid in a basket, « figure of the god Bulrém is drawn 
on the rice, and for a few minutesthe child is laid on the figure in the 
idol’s room. Then the child is brought back and a churning stick 
is laid beside it. The mother rubs bath her palms with oil and red- 
powder and five times stamps the wall with her hands, two pairs near 
the top of the wall, two pairs near the footof the wall, and one pair 
about the middle of the wall. Lights ara waved round the mother 
and the babe. Betel is handed and the guests withdraw. The eleventh 
day ceremony is called erlu, On tho twelfth a grand feast is 
held and the cradle is ornamented. and worshipped. The women 
who came on the third, fifth, and seventh days are asked to dine. 
Some guggari or spiced soaked gram and a grindstone are laid 

ain the cradle. Iu the evening the child is laid in the cradle and 
named by its father’s sister, The name-giver is presented with a 
robe and a bodice, and the women of the family give her three or 
four gentle blows on the back. 


When tho child is three or four months old and begins to turn on 
one side, a feast is held and cakes called kadbus are made and 
eaten. When tho child learns to full on its face cakes of wheat flour 
called polis are made and caten, When the child first crosses the 
threshold of a room other cakes of wheat flour called kKaddus are made 
andeaten. When the child begins to press one palm ou the other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten. The ears of the child are then bored 
for earrings. If a woman’s first born is a boy, she makes a vow 
that until her son is married, she will not eat the climbing vegetable 
called hayalkai Mumordica charantica or pass under a bower of this 
climber, or eat boiled rice served from a bamboo basket, or from 
an earthen pot, or eat the relish called sdér that is tamarind boiled with 
water and condiments and seasoned, or eat from a plantain leaf whose 
top is not cut, or cross a stream in which rice has been washed, or wear 
@ green bodice robe or bangles, or ride in a green litter or carriage, 
or sit on a three-legged stool or chair. During the marriage, the 
boy’s mother-in-law makes his mother break her vow, and presents 
her with a gold bangle called the karlibali which is a star or 
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circular saw-shaped ornament. In return the boy’s mother fastens 
a gold hagalkai fruit Mumordica charantica to one of her daughter- 
in-law’s necklaces, to make over to her the duty of keeping these 
rules until her son gets married. 


Eight is the usual age for a boy’s thread-girding. ‘The 
months Mdégh or February-March, Fdélgun or March-April, 
Chaitra or April-May, Vaishikh or May-June, and Jyesht or 
June-July, that is the season from mid-February to mid-July, is 
the right time for thread-girding. In any one of these months 
tho astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention to the 
month in which, the constellation under which, and the hour of the 
day at which, the boy was born. A few days before the ceremony 
the house is cleaned and whitewashed and a porch is raised in front 
of the houso, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs, and flowers. On the western side of the shed an 
altar is raised facing east. Red-marked invitation Ictters are sent 
to friends and kinspeople. Two or threo days before the chosen day 
Brahmans are fed in honour of the family gods or kuldevtas, the 
villaye or local gods: called gramdevtds, and the special or chosen 
gods culled ishtudevtus. A day before the lucky day comes the 
ushtavarga or eight-people ceremonies. Lighted lamps are laid in a 
plate containing water mixed with turmeric and lime, and two 
married women wave the plate round the family gods. ‘hen the 
boy, his parents, and their nearest relations are made to sit 
on a carpet in a line, their bodies are rubbed with oil, and 
the plates with the lighted lamps in them are waved round 
their faces. Next the party are taken tothe shed or to a bathing 
room, where they are rubbed with turmeric and oil and bathed, and 
lighted lamps are again wayed,round their faces. Next Ganpati or 
Ganesh, and the Melrikus or Mothers are worshipped, and 
Punydhvichan or the holy-day blossing ceremony is performed, 
and near relations give presents to the boy and his parents. 
After this twenty-scven betclnuts representing the  Ndndis 
or joy-bringing guardians and six betelnuts representing the 
booth-guardians or mandap-devias are placed ina winnowing 
fan and worshipped with flowers and redpowder. The winnowing 
fan is carried into the house and laid in the family god-room. 
Brahman men and women are fed and prosented with money. 
Early next day at the boy’s house musicians begin to play, und a 
Bréhman astrologer comes, sets up his water-clock, and sits 
watching it. The boy is anointed with oil and turmeric and 
bathed, A barber is called and the boy is shaved leaving three 
locks if he belongs to the Rigved, and five locks if he belongs to the 
Yajurved. The boy is again bathed and taken to the dining hall. 
Boys called battus who have been girt with the sacred thread but are 
not yet married, are seated in a row and served with food. They eat, 
and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the boys and. setting her 
gon on her lap feeds him and herself eats from the same plate. 








1 When, in pursuance of a vow, munj or thread-girding is performed at Tirupati, 
Udapi, or some other sacred place, it may be held during any month of the year, 
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This is called mdérubhojan or the mother’s meal. It is the last 
time when the boy and his mother eat from the same plate. As 
soon as the mother’s meal is over, the boy is taken to the barber 
who shaves all the locks that were left ou his head except the 
top-knot. The boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden stool 
which ig set on the altar; and his father and mother sit on either 
side, The chief priest, the Brahman astrologer, and other 
Brahmans chant the mangalishtaks or cight luck-giving hymns. 
When the lucky moment comes the Brithmans cease chanting, the 
musicians raise a crash of sound, the guesis clap their hands, and 
the Brahman priests and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
The chief priest kindles a sacred fire on the altar and throws into 
the fire offerings of clarified butter, sesamum, and seven woods.” 
The priest winds three folds of yellow cotton thread round the 
boy’s waist, and gives him a loincloth or Jungoti about three inches 
broad and two feet long. The boy takes a sacred thread and a 
copper or silver coin and dipping them in water gives them to 
the priest. The priest formally girds the boy with the sacred 
thread one part of which rests on the boy’s left, shoulder and the 
rest falls below the right arm. The boy is either given a deer’s 
skin to wear or, as is more usual, a piece of deer skin is tied to his 
sacred thread and a palus or Butea Frondosa staft is placed in his 
hand. Money presents are made to Brahman priosts, and cocoanuts, 
betelnuts and leaves, flowers, and perfumes are handed among the 
guests. Atnoon the boy is made to say his middhydnka sandhya 
or midday prayers, and in the evening he is made to repeat his 
siyam sandhya or evening prayer, In the ovening, offerings of 
sesamum-seed and clarified butter are thrown in the sacred fire 
which was kindled in the morning aud “rice is boiled on the 
fire. Part of the boiled rice is offered to the fire and the rest is 
eaten with milk by three Bréhmans. ‘T'he eating of this rice is 
believed to carry the sing of the boy into the body of the cater. 
Bréhmans will not run the risk unless they are well paid for it. 
The mother of the bey comes and stands before him near the altar. 
The boy says to her Bhavati bhiksluim dehi or Be pleased to give alms, 
and holds a cloth wallet before her. The mother blesses him and 
throws into his wallet some rice, frait, and a small gold coin. This 
mother’s gift is worth more than anything the boy will earn to tho 
end of his life. The boy’s father uext steps forward and the boy 
repeats to him the words he addressed to his mother, and holds out 
his wallet. ‘Uhe father throws rice, fruit,anda gold or silver coin 
into the wallet and retires, friends and kinspeople go to the boy 
m turn, each is asked to give alins, and each drops rice and silvor 
coius into the wallet. Next the twenty-seven throad-girding or 





1 The substance of the hymns is: ‘Sun moon and planets, signs of the zodiac, 
atars that lie near the path of the moon, and all constellations and gods of the sky 
and carth and guardians vf all quarters of heaven, do ye bless this boy and give him 
life, learning, and well-being.’ . =i: 

The seven wools are: palas Butea frondosa, ashvath Ficus religiosa, wmbar 

. Ficus glomerata, khair Mimowa catechu, rai Calotropis gigantea, aghdda Achyranthes 
aspera, and shami Mimosa suma, 
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munj deities and the six booth deities are worshipped and food is 
offered to them, and Bréihmans and friends and kiuspeople are 
feasted. Before the Brdhmans have begun to eat, the boy goes to 
several of them with a small plate and says, Bhavatt bhiksham 
deki or Be pleased to give alms, and each lays a morsel of food in 
the plate. When he has collected some food-gifts the boy lays the 
pee before him and sits on a low wooden stool. When the 

rahmans have begun to eat, the family priest comes and sits near 
the boy and teaches him the prayer to be said and the rites to be 
performed before partaking of food. He eats a little of the 
cooked rice which was given him by the Britbmans and then takes 
his usual meal, ‘lhis completes the first day’s ceremonies. On tho 
second, third, and fourth days the boy is taught to say his morning 
midday and evening prayers, and is made to worship the sacred 
fire which is kindled on the first day. The twenty-seven deities 
called ndndis and the six booth deities called mandap-devtas are 
daily worshipped and food is offered to them. For four days several 
Brdhmans are feasted every day, from each of whom the boy begs food 
as on the first day, eats.a-part of it, and then takes his usual meals. 
On the fifth day the last ceremony of the munj or thread-girding 
which is called the medhajanan or mind-giving is performed, In 
the booth near the altar a small square earthen mound is raised, and 
in the centre of the monnd a plas branch or twig is planted. The 
boy ponrs water round the plant, prays to Savitri the goddess of 
mind, and offers her food, ‘The thread-girding ndndis and the booth- 
guardians are then asked to withdraw. ‘he guardians are 
dismissed by throwing rice on the winnowing fan in which they are 
placed and they are asked to come back to the next thread-girding. 
The boy is dressed in fine clothes, and is decked with ornaments and 
is taken in procession with music to a temple in the village, where 
he worships the idol and returns home. On the eighth, fifteenth, 
and thirteenth days good dinners are given to the boy and other 
members of the family and hghted lamps are set in a plate filled 
with red-coloured water and are waved round the boy’s face by two 
married women. 


Boys are married between eight and twenty, and girls between 
four and eleven. In return for large sums of moncy girls of ten 
are occasionally given to men of sixty orseventy. The offer of 
marriage comes from the girl’s parents who send her horoscope 
to the boy’s house. The horoscopes are shown to an astrologer 
who says whether they agree. If the astrologer declares against 
a marriage, nothing further is done. If he declares for the 
marriage, the parents of tho bride and bridegroom settle the 
dowry or vardakshina and the presents or varopchdér to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride’s father; and the value of the silver 
and gold ornaments and clothes to be given by the bridegroom’s 
father ; also the presents in clothes or money to be given by the 
bridegroom’s party to the bride’s parents, sisters, or brothers, to the 
bride’s family priest or purohit, to the village astrologer, to the 
mathddhikart or monastery-agent who comes yearly fora subscription, 
and to the kati or hereditary agent of the local sudmi orlord. The 
corresponding presents to be given by the bride’s family are always 
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double those given by the bridegroom’s family. During the 
marriage one of the bridegroom’s sisters is chosen to be his 
kalasgitti or best maid ; she must always sit on his right side during 
the religions part of the marriage ceremony. If she is not under 
ten, some one under ten acts for her. So also one of the bride’s 
sisters becomes her fkalasgittt or best maid, and must always sit on 
ber night side. During the marriage great honours arc paid to the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s best maids and handsome presents are given 
them. When the presentsare settled, two copies of written agreements 
are prepared and signed by both parties and, before Vishnu Brahmans 
and other witnesses, are marked with kuuku or redpowder and 
clarified butter. ‘The bride’s father hands one of the agreements 
with betel to the bridegroom’s father, and he makes over the other 
paper with betel to the bride’s father. Presents are given to 
Brahmans, betel flowers and perfumes are handed, and the guests 
withdraw. Both parties are now bound to carry out the wedding. 
Soon after some of the bride’s and bridegroom’s relations and 
friends hold a gadagnur or water-pot ceremony. An earthen pot or 
kalash is filled with water and set in a suitable place in the honse. 
If it ig in the bride’s house, the bridegroom und ‘his parents, and if 
it isin the bridegroom’s house the bride and her parents are called. 
When they come, they are anointed with trrmeric, oil, and warm 
water, and all worship the waterpot. After the waterpot has been 
worshipped, a dinner is given, and befure the gucsts leave, the bride 
or the bridegroom is presented with clothes. Several such enter- 
tainments are given by friends and relations. 

When the time for the wedding draws near, after the astrologers 
have named a good day, the first thing at both the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s is to hold the sajjigit muhurt or the preparatory lucky- 
moment ceremony by preparing cukes of coarse wheat four and 
feeding a few Brdhmans and their wives, The next thing is to give 
a dinner in honour of the family gods called dera-samdrddhana or 
propitiation of the gods. ‘T'wo or thrce days before the wedding, 
both at the house of the bride and of the bridegroom, large 
booths are built. The booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and the ceiling and posts of the booths are decked with many 
mango leaves, At the bride’s house in the western side of the booth 
facing east, an altar about six feet square and one foot high is raised, 
and at its western edge is built a wall about six inches thick 
and two feet high. The wall is whitewashed and diagonal lines 
in redpowder are drawn over it with a circle representing the 
gun, and a crescent representing the moon, and on the middle of the 
wall the name of the god Vyankatesh or the words Shri Lakshmi 
Vyankatesh Prasanna that is Oh Laksmi, Vyankatesh, be pleased, 
are written in redlead. Next, at the houses of both the bride 
and bridegroom the marriage gods are installed and the worship of 
Ganpati, Punydéhavachan, and Matrikas is gone through, and, to 
appease the spirits of dead ancestors, the nandi shraddh 
ceremony is performed. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
turmeric and oil, bathed in warm water, and their brows marked 
with redpowder or kunku. Five women, whose husbands parenta 
and parents-in-law are alive, are chosen to be hettalgorierus that is 
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bridesmaids. It is their duty to paint with white and red-wash level 
upright and cross lines on tho stone mortars and wooden pestilos und 
grindstones. ‘They pound wheat in the striped mortar and grind 
it in the striped grindstone. Tho flour of this ground wheat is 
mixed with water, an image of the elephant god Ganapati is made of 
the mixture, and it is worshipped by the women. This rite is called the 
varalakki and is performed both in the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
houses. After tho wheat Ganpati has been made and worshipped, all 
the women of the family whose husbands are alive and the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may be, sit close together on wooden boards. 
A thread is wound five times round the group, and they rub their 
bodies with oil und turmeric, and bathe in warm water, his is 
called the surgi bathing. A day or two after the thread encircling, 
generally on the day before the wedding day, comes the simantmyan 
or boundary-worship of the bridegroom. If, as is generally the 
case, the bridegroom belongs to another village, when he reaches the 
border of the girl’s village the bride’s parents come to meet him. 
The mother pours water over his feet, and the father washes his 
feet, and the father and mother together wipe them. Sandal paste 
or gandh and other perfumés are rubbed on the bridegroom's body, 
flower garlands are thrown round his neck, and he is presented with 
a turban and other clothes. Two or more married women wave & 
plate with red water and @ pair of inch-high lighted lamps round 
the face of the bridegroom.! Whon the lamps have been waved 
round the bridegroom’s face, a cocoannt is placed in his hands and 
with the keenest joy, with music, fireworks, and dancing girls the 
bride’s parents lead him and his party to a house which has been 
made ready for them. All this tite the bride keeps close in her 
parent’s house. A good dinner known as the rukhvat or refreshment 
is cooked at the bride’s, and carried and served at the bridegroom's 
lodging. In the same evening, an hour before the time fixod for 
the wedding, the bridegroom, richly dressed and on a richly 
harnossed horse with music and dancing, is led to the bride’s. 
When they reach the bride’s marriage booth the music ceases till 
the wedding moment, but the dancing girls keep dancing. The 
parents of the bride and bridegroom meet, and the two family 
priests thrice call alond the genealogy of tho bride and 
bridegroom for four generations back and their family stocks.* 
The bride’s father formally promises to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom, and as ho makes the promise, ties a turmeric root, 
betel, and rice, firmly in a corner of the bridegroom’s shoulder- 
cloth. Then tho bridegroom’s father promises to take the girl 
for his son, and as he promises ties turmeric, betel, and rice, in the 
bride’s father’s shbouldercloth. While the genealogy is being 
recited and the promises are being made, tho astrologer is looking 








1 Care is taken to have at least two lamp-wavers. One lamp and one lamp-waver 
suggest a funeral, 

2 he proclamation or bans run: The great-grandson of A of the family of 
Jamadagni, the grandson of B, the son of C, the bridegroom D, now under the favour 
of Vishnn takes in marriaye the groat-granddaaghter of E of the family of Kashyap, 
the granddaughter of F, the daughter of G, the bride of II, who is, under the favouy 


of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu. 
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at his water-clock and watching the approach of the lucky moment. 
Abont five minutes before the moment the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom worship the water-clock with redpowder, rice, and 
flowers, and make presents to the astrologer. The bride and bride- 
groom are led to the marriage altar and two men hold a cloth 
between them. At the lucky moment the cloth is drawn aside, 
the bride and bridegroom throw afew grains of red rice on each 
other’s heads, and for the first time seo each other's faces. At 
this instant the whole company throw grains of red rice on 
the newly married couple, guns are fired, and music is played. All 
the priests present recite the eight Sanskrit hymns which form the 
marriage service called manaldshtak or tho eight lucky hymns. 
While the hymns are being chanted, the bridegroom draws a gold 
wedding ring called madiungara over the fourth finger of the bride's 
right hand, and the bride draws a second gold wedding ring over 
the fourth finger of the bridegroom’s right hand. The bridegroom 
ties round the bride’s neck the lucky thread or mangalsutra, which 
consists of a gold cup and some black glass beads strung together by 
a dancing girl. While the bridegroom-is fastening the neck-thread, 
his mother leaves the house, for it ‘is believed that by tying the 
wedding thread the luck in her mother-in-law’s wedding thread 
passes to the bride. 

The priest then kindles a sacred fire on the altar and clarified 
butter and parched grains or ldja are thrown into the fire. The 
married couple walk thrice round thy fire, A stone called ashma 
or the spirit is kept near the fire, and, at each turn, as the bride 
followed by the bridegroom draws near the stone, she stops and 
stands on the stone until the priest finishes repeating a sacred 
hymn, Next the small star in the tail of the Great Bear or Seven 
Seers, called Arundhati, is shown to them to bring them long life 
and prosperity! Seven heaps of rice are made on the altar and a 
betelnut is placed on each of the heaps. Tho priest repeats a verse 
and the bridegroom lifting the bride’s right foot sets it on the first 
heap. The priest repeats another verse and the bridegroom lifting 
the bride’s right foot sets iton the next heap, and this is repeated five 
times more. ‘This ceremony is called saptapadi or the Seven Steps. 
Whenthe seven steps havebeen taken, the marriageiscomplete. The 
priest blesses the married couple and two or more married women 
wave lighted lamps round the faces of the bride and bridegroom. 
A dinner is given and festivities are kept up for four days during 
which Bréhmans are fed and presents are given. At these marriage 
dinners five or more plantain leaf dishes are served touching each 
other and the bride and bridegroom with their mothers and sisters 
git close to each other and dine together. Before beginning to eat 
the bride’s mother brings silver plates filled with wedding cakes 
and other dainties and serves them. However excellent the dishes, 
the bridegroom’s mother is bound to keep grumbling. The dinner is 


mE 


2 Arundhati was the wife of Vashishth one of the seven great Hindu sages. The 
james of the other sages are Atri, Bhéradv4j, Gautama, Kashyap, Vishvémitra, and 
Vamdev. All these have been deified by the Hindus and raised to the stars. 
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poor, her share has been forgotten, and she is starving of hunger. 
On the fourth day three-cornered pieces of paper with flowers called 
béshing or brow-horns are tied to the brows of the bridegroom and 
bride. Wearing these marriage crowns they go to a temple, pay 
their devotions to the god, and return home, On the fourth night 
of the marriage the bridegroom dresses himself and about three in 
the morning runs off to his own house with some valuable article 
belonging to the bride’s family. The bride’s people go and bring 
him back, Next day the bride’s mother richly dressed raises on 
her head a plate with red water, a pair of inch-high lamps and 
flowers, and carries it from the middle of the house to the god-room, 
and brings it back to the middle of the house. When she carries the 
water and lamps, her brother holds across her head a drawn sword 
witha lemon fixed in its point. This is called sindopa horona or 
carrying the red water plate. In return for performing this ceremony 
the bridegroom’s mother presents the bride’s mother with a robe and 
bodice. After the red water and lamp have been carried the bride- 
groom, his father and mothor, and other members of his family, are 
made to sit ina line... The bride’s father brings a square basket, 
some red coloured liquid, anda bodice. For a few seconds, he seata 
the bride in the lap of each person in the row, holds the basket 
over the head of each person while the bride is sitting on hia 
or her lap, and each time pours a little of the coloured water into 
the basket. Through the holes in the basket the coloured water 
drops on the heads of those over whom the basket is held. While 
he holds the basket tho bride’s father says in Sanskrit, ‘I have 
cared for this girl like a son until she is eight years old; I now 
make her over to you for the use of your son (orbrother). Guard her 
like a friend,’ When.,the bride’s father has finished addressing all 
he bursts into aloud cry, mourning that his daughter has passed 
out of his charge. Some fatbers so thoroughly loose self-control 
that they have to be taken away by force. Then the bridegroom’s 
party take the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing. 
On the fifth day the bride’s party give a great feast called the 
mavani to Brahmans and to the bridegroom’s party. On the sixth 
day, the bridegroom’s party give a return feast to the bride’s party 
called the mari mavani dinner. On the seventh day after the morning 
meal the bridegroom and his party set off for their village. In the 
evening of the same day Gondhalis are called and made to dance 
in honour of Amba Bhav&ni or some other family goddess.1 On 
Dasara, Divéli, and other feasts the bride’s family sends for the 
bridegroom and gives him a rich dinner and a present of clothes. 
On other days the bridegroom’s family does the same to tho bride. 


When a girl comes of age, friends and relations are told and 
the bridegronm’s friends drench him with red water. The girl 
is made to sit in an ornamental shed and three days are spent in 
rejoicing. During these three days the bride’s friends and relations 
bring her presents of cooked food. On the fourth day all are 
entertained at a great dinner, On the fifth the bride is feasted at 





1 Detaila are given under the account of Gondhalgars. 
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the bridegroom’s house and they retire together. This is called the 
phalashobhan or fruit-bearing. Next day the bride’s father gives 
a grand entertainment, which is called the marindandala or the 
following day’s entertainment. The bride’s party go to their 
houses and the ceremony ends. Afterwards during each monthly 
sickness, the girl sits outside of the house or in the back-yard, and 
does not come into the house or touch any furniture or grain, Men 
and women, especially pions men and women, will not look at 
a woman during her monthly sickness. If they chance to see her 
or even to hear her voice they bathe, worship their gods, or take 
food. When all have dined some one takes food to the sick woman 
and leaves it in the outer shed or courtyard where the woman eats 
it. In the three days during which her sickness lasts, a woman is 
forbidden to bathe, change her clothes, or touch any one else, or even 
to speak with another woman in her courses. On the fourth day 
she bathes and comes into the house, but does not cook, go into the 
god-room, or touch any furniture ora child in arms. On tho fifth day 
after anointing herself the woman is free to lead her ordinary life. 
After a woman becomes aged, which generally happens when she is 
about forty-eight, every year, on the bright fifth of Bhddrapad or 
September, a day known as Rishipanchami or the Seer’s Fifth, she 
worships the seven sages that is the seven stars im the Great Bear. 
This ceremony makes a woman perfectly ¢lean, She will not speak 
to a woman in her monthly sickness, or look at her or hear her 
voice or even hear her spoken of. 


During the first and second months of a woman’s first pregnancy 
nothing is done.! In the third month she is seeretly given ® new 
reen bodice and a good dinner. This is called chorcholi (M.) or 
kalla kusha (K.) that is the secret bodice. In the fourth month any 
food a woman longs for is given her, andin the fifth month a yellow 
robe-and bodice are publicly given her, she is decked with buds 
not with blown flowers and feasted. Nothing is done in the sixth 
month. In the seventh month she is given a green robe and 
bodice and a good dinner. In the eighth month the ceremony of 
passing a thorn to the end of the braid of hair is held with much show. 
Nothing is done in the ninth month, On several occasions between 
the fifth and ninth months of a woman’s pregnancy, she is anointed, 
ornamented, richly dressed, perfumed, and decked with flowers. 
She is sometimes dressed like a Muhammadan woman, sometimes like 
a Lingéyat woman, and sometimes like a Marwari or VAni or some 
other caste woman. She is sometimes dressed in a red robe and a 
black bodice and feasted at six in the morning; ina black robe 
and a red bodice and feasted at noon; in ared gold-edged robe and 
yellow bodice and feasted in the evening ; in a dark robe and white 
bodice and feasted at midnight; or in a white robe and a red bodice 
and feasted by moonlight, 


_ When the sick is on the point of death, he is, if possible, shaved, 


if not, he is bathed and wiped dry. The sect-marks are painted 





_'In the case of a woman who has had several children the seventh and eighth 
thonth ceremonies are dispensed with. 
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with white earth or gopichandan and the body is stamped with the 
shrimudra seals, the chakra or discus and the shankh or conch-shell. 
No sandal or redpowder brow-marks are puton. He is laid on a 
clean mattress which is spread near the door in the women’s room 
or central hall on a spot which is cowdunged, and strewn with 
blades of the sacred darbh grass. When he is laid down he is made 
to sip a few drops of the panchagaduya or five cow-gifts, urine, dung 
milk, curds, and clarified butter. To take away his smaller sins 
he is also made to give to Bréhmans a cow and some money. The 
more deadly sins, murder, cow-killing, and spirit-drinking, cannot 
be cleansed. Some Brahmans sit by reading aloud some religious 
book, and relations repeat the name of the god Vishnu in the dying 
man’s ears. When life is gone, the women raise a cry, the body is 
washed, and the shrimudra marks are made on the forehead, arma, 
and chest. A bamboo and grass bier is made, two earthen pots are 
brought, and fire is consecrated and placed in one of the pots. 
The body is stripped of its clothes and laid on the bier. A new 
cloth is brought and from one enda piece about two inches broad 
called the vasna or cloth is torn. This shrond-end is knotted 
in the middle and its ends aro tied together and worn round the 
chief mourner’s neck.» The rest.of the new cloth is wrapped round 
the body, and a cord is passed round the cloth, the body, and the 
bier to keep the whole together, When the bier is ready two stones 
are picked up, one of which is laid under part of the twine tied round 
the body, and the twine is cut with the other stone. The lower stone 
is thrown away and the upper stone is supposed to be possessed with 
the spirit of the dead. Thon four bearers, over whom some hymns have 
been said, lift the bier on their shoulders. The chief mourner walks in 
front holding the earthen fire-pot and with the cloth or vasna tied 
round his neck. About half-way to the burning ground the bier is set 
down and the chief mourner drops into the dead mouth a few grains of 
sesamum and afew drops of water. The bearers change places those 
in front going behind and those behind coming in front, and in this 
way the bier is carried to the burning ground. At the burning 
ground three small holes are made in the ground and three small 
pieces of gold, a few sesamum seeds, and a few blades of the sacred 
darbh grass are put into the holes and over them the pile is raised. 
Camphor, sandalwood and perfumes are laid on the pile. The 
body is placed on it with the head towards the south. Aftor 
hymns have been repeated by a Brahman priest, the son sets fire to 
the pile near the head, then near the legs, and lastly near the chest. 
He fills with wator the second of the two earthen pots, which were 
bought soon after the death, makes a hole in the pot with the 
point of the life-stone, and taking the pot on his shoulder walks three 
times round the pile with his left hand towards it at each turn 
piercing a fresh hole. At the end of the third round he stands near 
the head of the corpse with his back towards it and his face towards 
the south and throws the pot over his shoulder on the ground. As 
the pot smashes he strikes the back of his right hand on his mouth 
and cries aloud, The funeral party then return home. On their 
way the chief mourner thrice throws a stone back over his 
shoulder. If the deceased died on an unlucky day, with the 
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body are burnt four men of dough, one of which is placed near the 
head, the second and third near the hands, and the fourth near 
the feet. Children under three are generally buried. An ascetic, 
whatever his age, is buried. The body is placed sitting in a pit, 
a large quantity of salt and mustard are thrown in, and the hole is 
filled. A holy layman, who is not an ascetic, but has kept the 
sacred fire always alight, is not carried ona bier, but placed on a 
cart decked with leaves and flowers, and drawn by men and bullocks 
to the burning ground and there burnt as in ordinary cases. In 
the house of mourning, if the dead has lefta son, on his return from 
the burning ground, the chief mourner, in the floor of the women’s 
hall close to where the body was laid, digs a hole about a foot deep 
and keeps a lamp burning in the hole day and night for ten days. 
The shroud-strip or vasna and the life-stone are laid near the light. 
Close to the hole about a foot from the ground a nail is driven into 
the wall and two threads are let down from the nail into two small 
earthen vessels, the one with water the other with milk. During 
the next ten days, before he begins his meals, the chief mourner 
carries a morsel of cooked rice from his dish, and lays it before the 
life-stone, pours water on it, and throws the water on the house-top. 


On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after a death, the chief 
mourner fastens the sbroud-strip or vasna round his neck, holds 
the life-stone in his right hand, and goes tothe burning ground. ‘The 
burnt bones are gathered from the ashes of the funeral pile, washed 
and purified by sprinkling cow’s urine on them, and the whole 
of the ashes are thrown into a pond or other water. A hundred 
pots full of water are poured on the spot where the body was burnt, 
and then a three-cornered mound is raised. The chief mourner 
sits on the north side of the triangle, with, his face towards its 
base. The life-stone is set in the middle of the mound. A 
second stone representing Rudra the destroyer is set in the eastern 
corner, and a third stone representing Yam the god of death is set 
in the western corner. Small earthen vessels about an inch high 
and three inches round with covers on them and large and small 
flags are set before the three stones. A few sesamum seeds, a few 
grains of yellow rice and gram, a cotton thread and a pair of dough 
shoes are laid before the three stones. This ceremony is called 
the asthi sanchayan shraddha or the bone-gathering ceremony. 
The burnt boues are then put into an earthen pot, which is carried 
to some sacred river and thrown into it. From the first to the 
tenth day after the death the chief mourner goes out of the village 
to some temple or other clean place, with the shroud-strip or vasna 
round his neck and the life-stone in his hand and setting the 
hife-stone on the ground, on the first third fifth seventh and ninth 
days, lays before it a ball of cooked rice or dough, some sesamum 
seeds, and some water, and returns home. On the tenth day the 
ceremony held on the bone-gathering day is repeated. On the 
eleventh day comes the vrishotsarga or bull-freeing ceremony, 
when the chief mourner holding the tail of a bull in his left hand, 
and water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed in his right hand, says 
‘I set this bull at liberty in the name of the deceased, may it save 
him,’ and throws the water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed on the 
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ground. Then comes the ekahi or first pure day sacrifice. After 
that funeral rites are performed in honour of the Vasugan or the band 
of Vasus, Rudragan or the band of Rudras, and Shodashagan 
or the band of sixteen deities. In honour of the Vasugan eight, 
in honour of the Rudragan eleven, and in honour of Shodashagan 
sixteen Brdhmans are called, their feet are washed, they are fed, 
and money is given them. A man who cannot feed so many 
Bréhmans Jays eight, eleven, and sixteen pebbles in rowa, sets a 
little rice and dough before them, bows before them, and throws 
them away. On the twelfth comes the sapind shrdddh or the ball- 
uniting ceremony. Six Bréhmans are asked to dine. Three round 
balls of boiled rice are made to represent the great-grandfather, 
the grandfather, and the father of the dead; and a long oblong ball 
to represent the dead, Several hymns are repeated, the long- ball 
is cut in threo and each of the three paris is mixed into one of the 
three round balls as a sign that the dead has beon gathered to his 
fathers, From this day the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
of the mourner are alone reckoned his immediate ancestors. His 
great-great-grandfather, by, offering a ball of flour instead of rice 
called the heaven-opening or svarga pdtheya, is raised from being 
one of the immediate ancestors. On the thirteenth the chief mourner 
performs certain religious ceromonies outside of the town and 
comes home. A pestle isset in the front yard, and he is made to 
sit on it with his back to the house, when some one of the family 

ours from behind oil and warm water over his head. He comes 
into the house, bathes, sips a few drops of the five cow-gifts, puts on 
a new thread, and worships Ganpati. When the worship of Ganpati 
is over, one of the married women of the family waves a one-wicked 
lamp round the chicf mourner’s face. ‘I'he ceremony ends with a 
dinner to Bréhmans. During the first thirteen days after a death 
the members of the family eat nothing sweet and do not worship 
their house gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
eaten by all. During the first year after a death in every month 
on the new-moon day, and on the lunar day on which the death 
happened, a memorial ceremony or mind-rite is held. After the first 
year during the lifetime of any son of the deceased the death-day 
is marked by keeping his anniversary every year in the dark half of 
Bhddrapad or September. For ungirt boys and unwed girls no 
mind-rites or shraddhe are performed, The only ceremony in the case 
of an ascetic is on the first day. All Brahmans aro careful to 
hold memorial services in honour of their parents and other family 
elders, as well as in honour of their more respected chief priests. 
Tho dark half of Bhddrapad or September-October by Bréhmans 
called pakshamds or the spirit-mouth and by Maréthés mahdl a 
corruption of mahdlaya a sanctuary or place of refuge, is set apart 
for offering funeral cakes, balls, and water to the spirits of the dead. 
On the day in dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to a male 
parent’s death-day, the mourner offers funeral balls, cakes, and water 
to the spirit of the dead and feeds two or more Br&hmans. This is 
in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. In the 
case of a mother or of female ancestors the death-day is alone 
observed. No service is held on the mahdl that is the Iunar day in 
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dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to the lunar day in which the 
death took place. Mothers and female ancestors who died before 
their husbands, besides the yoarly death-day, are honoured with a 
special service on the dark ninth of Bhddrapad or September- 
October which is known as the avidhavdnavami or the unwidowed 
ninth. On this day the chief mourner calls two or more Brdhmans 
and two or more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them 
clothes and money. Funeral balls, cakes, water, turmeric, aud red- 
powder are offered to the spirit of the dead. On the fifteenth of 
dark Bhadrapad or September-October balls, cakes, and water are 
offered to the spirits of all the elders and two or more Brahmans 
are fed. This is done by every Bréhman whose fathor is dead. 


To find the proper day and hour for holdiug mind or mahal feasts, 
several puzzling calculations have to be made. The solar day 
begins at sunrise and ends at the next sunrise. This is not the 
case with lunar days. The time taken by the moon to go round 
the earth is divided into thirty ftithis or lunar days. These days 
are numbered from one to fifteen during-the first or bright half of 
the moon, and again from one to fifteen during the second or dark 
half of the moon. On account of the different positions of the moon 
with regard to the earth the length of the lunar days varies. At 
the same time for social and festival purposes the date of the 
lunar day or the age of the moon at sunrise on any solar day is 
held to be the lunar date of the day, though the lunar day may not 
actually begin till some time after sunrise, ‘Thus if at sunrise on 
Sunday the first of January the Junar day was the bright fifth, 
though the sixth lunar day may begin within an hour after sunrise 
the whole day until sunrise on Monday, for social and festival 
purposes, is the bright fifth. The bright sixth begins with sunrise on 

-Monday. If the sixth lunar day has been compicted and the seventh 
has begun before sunrise on Monday, the sixth lunar day is dropped 
and Monday is called the bright seventh. On the other hand if, as 
happens about once a month, the same lunar day is running both at 
Sunday and Monday sunrise both of those days are counted as the 
bright fifth, This rule applies for social and festival but not for 
funeral purposes. For funeral purposes supposing sunrise on Sunday 
the Ist of January fell on the bright fifth of the moon and the bright 
sixth began at eight in the morning, ifa man dies between suurise 
and eight, he is held to have died on Sunday the bright fifth, and 
the bright fifth is his death-day. If he dies after eight his death- 
day is the bright sixth. Memorial services should be performed 
between 1-13 and 3-36 in the afternoon which is called the 
aparanhakal or afternoon time. If the lunar death-day is not current 
but begins soon after and lasts till the next afternoon the service 
should be put off till the next afternoon, If, which rarely happens, 


1The solar day is divided into five times or kdls each six ghatkas of twenty-four 
minutes that is a space of two hours and twenty-four minutes, The firat time from 
6 to 8-24 a.m. is called prdiahkdl or firat time, the second time from 8-25 to 10-48 
AWM. is Sis ra or joming time, the third time from 10-49 a.m. to 1-12-P.M. is 
‘mddhyanhakdi or noon, the fourth time from 1-13 to 3-36 P.M. is apardnhakdl or 
afternoon, and the fifth time from 3-37 to 6 P.M, adyankdl or evening time. 
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the lunar death day ends before the next afternoon the service 
should be held the day before, No service is held for an ascetic 
either on the corresponding lunar day of dark Bhadrapada or on 
All Saints’ Day on the Bhadrapad no-moon. A layman’s death-day 
is called his shraddh or anniversary day, the lunar day of dark 
Bhadrapada or September-October corresponding to his death-day 
is called his paksh or fortnightly day. An ascetic’s death-day is 
called his punya titht or holy-day. An ascetic’s memorial rite must 
be performed during the afternoon of the solar day at whose sunrise 
his lunar death-day was current. 


A birth or a death makes a family impure for ten days. During 
the ten unclean days they perform no religious ceremonies, do not 
go into the god-room, or touch the furniture in the house, or any of 
their friends, or cook food. During those days men and widows 
make their brow-marks only of white earth and black charcoal 
without sandal-paste or redpowder. Married women use neither 
turmeric nor redpowder. Nothing sweet is eaten. Should the 
death-days of their parents or other relations fall during the ten days 
of uncleanness, they are not kopt, but they keep them on the day 
they become pure. Solongas they are impure they neither give nor 
receive anything in charity, or study, or teach religious books. On 
the day they become pure, they bathe, sip a few drops of cow’s urine, 
and eat sweets, and the men change their sacred thread. If a birth 
or death takes place in a family several degrees removed from the 
common ancestor, the impurity lasts only three days, a day and 
a half, or half a day according to the distance of the degree. If the 
relationship is very remote, they bathe ‘on hearing the news of the 
death and are pure. Ifa porson not related to the family in which 
a birth or death has taken place touches a person in mourning he 
baths and is pure. Until he bethes he can neither eat nor drink, 


When Madhvas meet before meals one asks the other ‘ Are you 
up ?’; the other answers ‘Iam, are you?’ If Madhvas meet after 
the dioner hour one asks ‘Have you dined?’; the other 
answers ‘ Yos, have you?’ 


In their houses young women are so closely guarded by mothers 
and sisters-in-law that they dare not speak even with female 
visitors. But when the young women go to draw water, they 
speak freely with their friends and tell other women all that goes 
on in their houses. They send messages to their parents, 
sisters, and brothers, without the knowledge of their husbands, 
mothers, or sisters-in-law and with a strict caution not to let their 
husband’s people know. A Méadhva, if he chooses, may marry the 
sister or sisters of his wife either during her life or after her death. 
On the other hand women are not allowed to marry their husbands’ 
brothers, either during their first husband’s life, or after his death. 
It is characteristic of the people of Dharwar, high castes and low 
castes alike, never to give a straight answer but as far as possible to 
answer by aquestion. Thus to the question ‘Have you seen Tuké- 
ram?’ the usual answer takes the form of ‘When did I see 
him?’, ‘Who told you that I saw him?’, ‘Why should I see 
him ?’, ‘Did you tell me to see him ?’, ‘ How could I see him??’, 
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During Shravan or July-August parents of almost all classes ask 
their married daughters to their houses. The daughters spend a 
few days with their parents, are feasted, presented with a robe and 
a bodice, and sent back to their husbands. 


Among Madhvas when a relation comes whom they have not met 
for long, he is given a good dinner, and presented with clothes and 
other articlesand sweetmeats. Before presents of clothes are made 
the giver bas always to mark the robe or the waistcloth with 
redpowder, No one will take the present of a cloth unless the 
giver has marked it with red, A woman who has lately been confined 
is presented with two bodices, one for the mother and the other for 
the child. Besides the second bodice the babe is presented with a 
smull jacket, a cap, an armless cloak called Jinnchi, and 2s, (Re.1). 
To widows no bedice is given and uo red marks are inade on the 
robe. On all marriages, coming of age, and meetings after tho birth 
of a child, in the chicf woman’s lap some rice and betel, a couple of 
plantains, and a cocoanut aro laid, and she is given a bodice. This 
is called the vaditumbona or lap-filling. In spite of the Brahmans’ 
dislike of Islim and of Muhammadans they lay sngar and fruit 
before the tabuts or miniature biers of Hasan and Husain in tho 
yearly Moharam festival. 


Tf a Brahman dies, none of the Brahmans of thesame street can 
eator drink till the body has been tuken away.) Ou the return from 
the burning ground, the house of mourning is often the sceno of a 
confused strugglo for a share in the presents, 


When children get small-pox, chicken-pox, or measles, their parcnts 
sleep apart for nine days. At the end of the nino days, pitchers full 
of water are poured over the steps of the temple of Durgavva the 
goddess of cholera. Gram soaked in;water,a cocoanut, a plantain, 
turmeric, and redpowder, and boiled rice mixed with curds garlic 
and onions, are laid before tho guddess, and lighted camphor is waved 
round her. When any member of the family is suffering from fever 
or sore-eycs the marricd people sleep apart. 

During the last ten or fifteen years the younger men have given 
yp many old religious observances,” The women still keep to their 








1 Perhaps from the want of any strong caste organization the Midhvas compare 
unfavourably with most classes in the matter of carrying the dead. They make the 
carrying of the dead a matter of hire instead of a token of respect and sympathy for 
the mourners. Ifa death happens ina poor lamily no ucighbours are to be found. 
They hide or run off or refuse to auswer if asked to help. The few who come 
demand 2s. to 8s. (Ks. 1-4) and will not lift the body till the money is paid. If 
the family is poor, rich neighbours have tu help them to pay the hearers, Again, 
when arich man dies, the priests struggle for a place as carriers, tempted by the 
hope of fees of £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) which are sometiines given. 

2 The following are some of the chief religious changes that haye taken plaec among 
the younger men of the Madhva sect. Most of the younger men do not observe 
fasts and take their usual meals even on the WHhtidashés or lunar elevenths of 
bright and dark Ashik or July and Kartik or November which other Madhvas 
strictly observe as great fast days. The younger men do uot apply any of the 
sectarian marks except the black line and red round paste mark to the brow. 
They do not mind if they do not get the holy-water to sip, and when Brihman 
aa are called to dine they do uot ask the priests’ permission to take their meals, 

ut berin te eat whether the priest hus begun to ext or not. Some of the young 
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old practices. The M4&dhvas allow child marriage and polygamy, 
they forbid widow marriage, and polyandry is unknown, 

The Madhvas aro not bound together as a body. The sect 
includes many factions whose members settle their own social 
disputes. When a dispute goes before the chief priest or svdimi, he 
fines one party and receives the amount of the fine as a present. 
He occasionally puts an offender out of the sect but the offender is 
generally allowed to come back if he pays a fine. During the last 
twenty years the power of the caste to enforce its rules has grown 
very weak. The power of the high priest to settle disputes is not 
questioned. But the high priest is on tour and the local priests pay 
more heed to gathering fees than to healing disputes. 

Ten years ago Madhva priests never sent their boys to Govern- 
ment schools. ‘heir parents or other relations tanght them Sanskrit 
until they were sixteen to twenty years old, During the last ten 
years the practice of sending their boys to Government schools has 
become general, Abont one per cent have given up their priestly 
calling and taken to Government or private service, pleading, and 
moneylending. The laity have always been eager to send their 
boys to school, A. tow send their girls to school, but no girls stay 
after they are nine or ten, They are a rising class. 


Smart-Bhagvats are found all over the district. They 
speak Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Mar- 
tandbhat, Rudrabhat,  Virnpaékshabhat, Shankaréppa, and Sada- 
shivaréya; and among women Gangabai, Négubdi, and Padrvatibai. 
They have no surnames. Their chief family-god is Shiv and their 
chief family-goddess is Parvati. A male Smart Brahman is re- 
cognized by the horizontal sandal-paste mark and a red dot on his 
forehead, by the cleauness of his loin and shouldercloths, and by his 
peculiar way of woaring them ; and a woman by the horizontal ‘red 
mark oa her brow and the cleanness of her robe and bodice, They 
are generally fair aud goodlooking. Most of them live in houses 
of the better class two or more storeys high with walls of brick and 
flat roofs, The houses are clean, neat, and well-cared for. They 
keep one or two cats and sometimes cows and she-bulfaloes, They 
are great eaters and good cooks, Their daily food is rice, pulse 
and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes 
made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. They do not eat 
animal food except at great sacrifices when they are obliged to 
kill a sheep and offer its flesh to the god of fire. Most of 
them drink no liquor but a few who worship the goddess Durga 
on Friday nights offer her liquor and themselves sip about two 
tea-spooniuls, The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a turban, and shoes, and a few wear sleeveless coats, stockings, 
boots, and neckties in imitation of the English. The women wear 
2 robe and a bodice. The plain end of the robe is tied round the 
waist and knotted; the upper middle part is folded backwards and 
forwards about three inches broad and tucked in near the navel ; the 





men are not careful to keep their parents’ death-days, On the anniversary dag 
instead of performing the shrdddk ceremony they feed a Brahman, give hic a 
money present or dakshina, and send him away, 
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lower middle part is passed back between the feet and tucked in 
at the waist behind; and the upper finer end is carried from the 
left side under the right arm and thrown over the left shoulder and 
head so as to cover the chest and allowed to fall loose on the right 
shoulder, The robe is arranged so neatly that the fall border shows 
from below the right arm to the loft shoulder and head. They 
mark their brows with redpowder or kunkn, rub water and turmeric 
on their brows checks hands and fect, and tattoo small dots on 
their foreheads cheeks and chins, and flowers on their hands and 
feet. Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They 
have a good store of clothes for daily wear and tor special occasions. 
The men wear gold ear and finger rings and uecklaces, and the 
women wear gold ear, nose, and finver rings, armlets, bracelets, 
waistbands, and silver anklets and chains. ‘lhey are hardworking, 
honest, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Most of the laymen 
are moneychangers, cotton and grain dealers, and Government 
servants; and most of the priests live by house service and alms- 
begging. They hold themselves equal iv position to any local 
Brihmans. Strict Vaishnavs hold them inferior and will not take 
food from a Smart Brahman, but expecially of date years ordinary 
Vaishnavs eat and drink with them. A family of five spends about 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food, and about £2 10s, (Re 25) a 
year on dress. Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs, 100). 
A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a thread-girding about £2 
(Rs. 20), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100); a coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy abont £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). Asa class they aro religious, Vheir family deities 
are Parvati and Shiv and they also worship Ganpati, Vishnu, and 
other Hindu gods. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, the 
chief of which are Holi-Hunavi in March-April, Ugadi in April- 
May, Rdéma-navami in April-May, Nug-panchamt in August- 
September, Gauesha-chaturthi in September-October, and Dasara and 
Divali m October-November. They make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Gokarn, Pandharpur, Rameshvar, and Tirupati. Their spiritual guide 
is Shankaracharya. ‘They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. The sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers belong to all classes, 
generally to the lower classes, and are consulted when a person falls 
sick or is overtaken by misfortune. ‘The sorcerers remove the sick- 
ness or the ilJ-luck by the help of some familiar spirit. They keep 
the sixteen Brdéhmanic sacraments or sunskdrs® andin their customs 


r 








1 These and other estimates of monthly cost of living are framed on the basia that 
the family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses. The actual cash 
payments of the bulk of the mirdle and lower orders who either grow grain or are 
wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore he considerably less than the estimates. 
The figures mentioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of the value of 
the articles which under ordinary circumstances the diflerent classes of the people 
consume, 

2 These are: Sacrifice on or before conception, garbhddhdn; Sacrifice on the 
vitality of the foetus, punsavan; Sacrifice in the third month of pregnancy, anava- 
lobhana; Sacrifice in the seventh month, Vishnubali; Sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, 
or eighth months, simantonnayan; Giving the infant honey and elarified butter 

out of a golden spoon before cutting the navel-cord, jdtakarm; Naming the child 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or hundred and first. day, némakarm ; Carrying the 
child to be presented to the moon on the third lunar day of the third bright fortnight 
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and observances do not differ from Vaishnav Brahmans. Child 
marriage and polygamy are practised, widow-marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together aa a body. 
Minor social disputes are settled Ey a majority “of the caste and 
graver offences by their guru or spiritual teacher Shankaracharya. 
Any one disobeying these decisions is put out of easte. Of late 
years the power of the community is said to have dechnod. They 
send their boys and girls to school. Their boys are kept at school 
till they can read and write and in some cases they are given a high 
education. The girls stay at schvol till they are nine or ten years 
old. At homo they are taught to draw patterns in rdngolt or quartz 
powder, and something of cooking and other housework. They do 
not take to new pursnits and are a stcady class. 


Golaks, or Bastards, are returned as numbering five and as 
found in Gudag. There are two divisions of Golaks, Kund Golakg 
and Rand Golaks, The illegitimate offspring of a Bré ‘hman woman 
during her husband’s lifetime is a Kund Golak and tho children of 
2 Brahman widow are Rand Golaks. Those people eat from 
Brihmaus. Other Brihmansacither eat nor marry with them. 


Ka’nvas, also called Yajurvodi or Prétham Shakhi that is First 
Branch Bréhmans, ure returned as numbering about 1323 and as 
found in Dharwar, Banképur, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
Rénebennur, and Ron. They are called Prétham Shdkhis becauso 
they belong to the first branch of the white Yajurved which is called 
Kanva. They sponk pure Kanarese. The names iu common use among 
men are Govindbhat, Rambhat, and Sakhardmbhat; and among 
women Gangibdi, ddnalibdi, und Radhdbdi, Their family-god is 
Mailar, who is the sameas the Deccan Malhéri or Khandoba, and 
whoso chief shrine is said! tobe at Premipur near Benares. They 
aro divided into Vaishnays and Smiarts. hey have yotras or family ” 
stocks and a boy and girl of the same stock canuotintermarry. ‘They 
are dark and stoutly made. Most ef them live in houses of the better 
class one storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, Their daily 
food is rice, pulse, and veectables ; and their special holiday dishes 
aro sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sngar, and clarified butter. 
They neither eat animal food nur drink hquor. In dress ands 
ornaments thoy do not differ from Smart Brihmans. They are 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but neither hardworking, clean, 
nor noat. They are priests, cotton and grain dealers, and money- 
changers, Some are employed as cooks and water-carriers and a 
few as Government servants. In social position they rank with 
Smart Brihmans. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
a month on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs them about £30 (Rs. 300) to build wud 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to 
rent, <A birth costs about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a thread-girding about 








nishkramon ; Carrying the child to he presented ta the sun in the third or faurth month, 


_surydealokan + Feeding the child with rice in thesixth or eighth month, dinaprdshan s 


Tonsure in the second or third year, chudikurm; Tavestiture with the sacred thread, 
upanuyun ; Instruction in the Gdyatri verse after the thread ccremony, muhandmya 5 
Loosening of the munj grass and prepuring the boy for his marriage, sumdvartan; 
Marriage vivdhe ; aud Death evergdrohan. 
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£5 (Rs, 50), a marriage‘about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age 
abont £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancyrabout £1 (Rs.10), and a death abont 
£4 (is. 40), Asa class they are religious. In their houses they 
wor ‘ip stone images of Shiv, Vishnu, “Ganpati, Surya, aud Shakti. 
Their family god Mailar or Malhiri is represented as an old man with 
a long beard holding i in his hand a trishud or trident and smoking a 
hubble-bubble. His forehead is smeared with turmeric powder, he 
rides a horse and is accompanied by his mistress Kurabatteva a 
woman of the shepherd casto, and several dogs. The chief local 
shrine of this god is at Gudguddapor in Rémcbennur. Besides the 
figures of this god the Gudguddapur temple contains a figure of his 
minister Heg Pradhdni who i is said to be an incarnation of Vi shnu, 
and another of thelady Kurabatieva. The templealsocontains figures 

of dogs. Several beggars ve in the temple and dress themselves 
with cotton and woollen rags and call themselves Vaggayds or dogs 
of the god. They bark at each other like dogs and in return are given 
alms. Great merit accrues from feeding these human dogs.) Kanvas 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Vithoba 
at Pandharpur, Mahdlakshmi at Kolhapur, Veukataramuan at Tirupati, 
and Vishveshvar at Genares. “Thay say that. their forefather’s 

teacher was the sage Yaduyavailya, but they have no spiritual guide 
or guru. They keep the sixteen swialiirs On sacraments according 
to the rules of the whito Yajurved. Their customs and rites do not 
differ from those of Smart Bréhinang,  Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marriage and divorce are for hidden, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They are bonud together as a body. Social 
disputes are settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying 
the common decision is pat out of caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school, do not take to wow pursaits, aud are a steady class. 


Kanoj or Upper India Brahmans are ycturned as numbering 
abont 290 and as found in Dharwir, Bankapur, Hnbli, Karajgi, and 
Navaleund. They take their name from K ano] in North India, They 
claim to belong to the Angiras, Birhaspatya, Bharadyaj, and 
Vashishth yorris or faimily-stocks, The names in common use 
among men are Bilprasid, Bhavadiga, Devidin, Deviprasdd, Gopi- 

nath, “Jagannath, and Shankarprasad ; and among women Jamuna, 
Janki, Lachhimi, and Sundar. ‘Their common surnames are Agni- 
hotri, Bacbape, Bal, Chaube, Dikshit, Kibe, Pathak, Shaékta, and 
Trivedi. Persons having the same surnames cannot intermarry. 
They speak the Brij langnage at home and Hindustani and inipure 
Kauarese out of doors. They are stronger and stouter than the 
local Deshasths. They live in houses of the better class with walls 
of brick or stone and tiled roofs. ‘They are moderate caters. Their 
staple food is rice, wheat cakes, y oeeables, aia clarified butter. They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, ‘he men wear a waistcloth, 
a coat, a shouldercloth, a turban, and shocs ; and the women wear a 
petticoat and robe and a backless bodice ealled Aéchli. Both men 
and women keep rich clothes in store for holiday wear. The 
Kanojs are generally clean, hardworking, and sober, but vain and 








1 Details are given under Gudgudddpur in Places of Interest, 
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fond of show. Their main calling is service as soldiers and 
messengers. Some have taken to hu&bandry and some to money- 
changing. ‘They are religious, having priests belonging to their own 
caste, and making pilgrimages to Benares and Allahabad. ‘They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. When a woman is in labour a inidwifo is called 
and cuts the navel cord. The child is made to suck honey for the 
first three days. On the sixth day the women of the house wash their 
hands in a mixture of turmeric water and redpowder, and press 
them five times against the walls of the lying-in room. In front of 
these hand-marks a golden image of Satvdi is sct on a stone, with a 
sheet of blank paper, a reed pen, and a pomegranate, and it is 
worshipped by the women of the house with flowers and red powder. 
The impurity caused by a birth lasts ten days. Boys are girt with 
the sacred thread between seven and ten. Ona day fixed as lucky 
by an astrologer the boy is shaved and for the last time eats from his 
mother’s plate sitting on her lap. The boy and his father are made 
to stand on a low wooden stool facing each other, with a cloth 
drawn between them. ‘I'he priest repeats sacred verses, the guests 
throw red rice, and the cloth is withdrawn, The priest gives the 
boy a sacred thread to wear, The father soats the boy on his lap 
and whispers into his right ear tho holy sun-hymn or giyatri, and the 
priest kindles a sacred fire, A feast is given to Brahmans friends 
and kinspeople, and the ceremony is over, Boys are married between 
fifteen and thirty, and girls beween five and fifteen. On a lucky day 
the boy dressed in a fine suit of clothes with a marriage coronct tied 
to his brow, goes in procession with his friends and kinspeople with 
music, to the bride’s. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is 
taken into the marriage-hall.and the bride is made to stand in front 
ot him. A curtain is held between them, and the priest repeats mar- 
riage songsand throws rice grains over the couple. The priest kindles 
the sacred fire, and the bride and bridegroom throw clarified butter 
and fried rice into it. They walk six times round the fire. Atthe end 
of the sixth turn the bride goes into the house, and with tears in 
her eyes takes leave of her home. When she comes out her fathor 
mentions his own and the bridegroom’s family-stock or gotra, and 
the bridegroom, after asking leave of the guests, takes the seventh 
turn round the fire followed by the bride. Next day a feast is given 
to friends and relations and the marriage is over. When a girl 
comes of age she is unclean for four days. On the sixth day she and 
her husband are bathed together, and the family-priest kindles a 
sacred fire and pours clarified butter and sesamum-seed over it, 
The girls’s lap is filled with a cocoanut, plantains, dates, almonds, 
and sweatmeets, some bent grass is pounded, and her husband squeezes 
a tew drops of the juice down the girl’s right nostril, and friends 
and relations are feasted on wheat-cakes and curds. Any time after 
this the boy and girl may begin to live together as husband 
and wife. After death the body is bathed in cold water and 
laid on a bier. The body is carried on the shoulders of four 
castemen and the chief mourner walks before them carrying a fire-pot 
im his hand. On their way the bearers set down the bier, change 
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places, and pick a stono called ashma. On reaching the burning 
ground the chief mourner has his head and face hair shaved except 
the top-knot and eyebrows, and the dead is laid on the fire and 
burnt. When the body is nearly consumed the chief mourner sets 
an earthen pot filled with water on his shoulders and a man near him 
makes a hole in the pot with tho stone called the ashma. or life-stone, 
The chiof mourner makes three rounds and at each turn a fresh 
hole is pierced. At the end of the third turn he throws the jar 
over his head, beats his mouth with the back of his right hand, and 
calis aloud. The party bathe, go to tho house of the deceased where 
cow’s uriue is poured over their hands, aud return to their homes. On 
the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered and thrown into 
water, and three dough balls or pimds are made, sprinkled with 
flowers and redpowder, and offered wheat-cakes and curds. On 
the tenth day ten dough balls are made at the burning ground, 
nine of which are thrown into water and the tenth is offered to crows. 
On the eleventh day the family of the deceased bathes and becomes 
pure, On the twelfth day comes the sapindi or ball-uniting. An 
oblong ball is made representing the-deceased, and three ronnd 
balls representing his’ father, grandfather, and great-grandfather ; 
then the ballof the deceased is divided into three and each part 
is united with the threo round balls. On the thirteenth friends and 
relations are asked to dine at the house of mourning and present 
tho chief mourner with « turban. They are bound together by 
a strong caste fecling, heir social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings and any one who disobcys a common. decision is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 


Karha‘da’s or natives of Karhéd in Satéra, aro returned as 
numbering about 239 and as found in Dhirwir, Bankapur, Héngal, 
Hubli, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their head-quarters 
are at the meeting of the Krishna and Koina rivers in Sétaéra. In 
Dharwar they are settled as traders and Government servants. Their 
dress and way of living differ little from those of Chitpd4vans. In 
Sdtdra and Kolhépur Karhadds eat and marry with Vaishnav 
Deshasths ; in Dhérwar the two classes neither eat together nor 
atermarry. Formerly the practice prevailed among the Karhddds 
of securing the favour of their house-goddess Mahélakshmi by 
poisoning a human victim at some great festival, as on Dasara or 
Divili The practice is believed to have been given up, bat some 
people are still shy of dining with a Karhdda. ‘Their customs and 
rites differ little from those of Chitpévans. Their spiritual teacher 
is Shankardchdrya to whose representative they make money 
presents when he visits the district. They send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Konkanasths,alsocalled Chitpa’vans,arcreturned as number- 
ing about 1449, and as found all over the district. Most of them seem 
to have come to Dharwér since its conquest by Balaji Bajiréo or 





1 Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Ninéséheb Peshwa in 1753 In appearance they are fair and slender. 
Their expression is lively, the eyes large and often gray, the face 
oval, the nose high, the lips thin, the check-bones low, the checks 
round, the head hair long with a ruddy tint, and the face hair thick. 
Most of the women have weak eyes. ‘They speak Marathi at home, 
and impure Kdnarese with the people of the district. They live in 
houses one storey high with walls of brick and tiled or flat roofs, 
They are great caters and good cooks. ‘Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, clarified butter, buttermilk, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes aro sweet cakes made of wheat flour sugar and 
spices. Their exceeding fondnoss for spiced and boiled butter- 
milk has given them tho name of buttermilk-men hadhi (ML) or 
paldias (K.). They eat no animal food except at great sacrifices 
when they offer 2 sheep to the god of fire, and eat part of the offering. 
They drink no liquor, Tho men wear loin and shouldercloths, a 
jacket, a coat, a headscarf or a turban, and shoes ; and the women a 
robeand a bodice. They are thrifty, crafty, and persevering, cringing 
if a favour has to be gained, proud and overwecning when in power. 
Some are landowners, others arcttraders, and a Lirge number are in 
Government service. ‘They are. prosperous and successful. They 
claim equality with Deshasths, but the Deshasths do not admit 
their claim. “Asa rnle the Dhirwdr Deshasths, especially those of 
the Médhva sect, do not eat from the hands of Chitpévans. A family 
of five sponds abont £1 ds, (Rg. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 4s, (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
The furniture is worth about £20 (Rs. 200), and their servants and 
animuls cost them about £10 (Rs. 100) a year, A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs, 30), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a preg- 
nancy about £1 10s, (Rs. 15), and a death about £2 10s. (Ra. 25). As 
a class they aro religious, They kcep the sixteen Hindu sunskdrs 
or sacramonts, and their customs and rites differ little from those 
of the Sindrts. Their caste feeling is strong but among the 
younger members it is declining. Social disputes are settled by 
their guru or spiritual guide Shankaracharya whose local roepre- 
sentative lives at Sankeshvar in Belgaum. Any one disobeying the 
teacher’s decision is put out of caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 


Sarvarias are returned as numbering about fifteen, and as 
found only in Dhaérwaér, Their ancestors belonged to Upper 
India and are said to have settled in| Dharwar about seventy- 
five years ago. They speak Hindustini at home and Kaénarese 
abroad. The names in common uso among men are Ramprasdd, 
Shivlélprasad, and Venkatprasid; and among women Gangibai, 
Jamudbii, and Tulsébaéi. They have no surnames. Their honsehold 
gods are Mahidev and Ganpati; and their household goddesses 
Yallamma aud liakshmi. Yullamma’s chicfshrine is near Savadatti 
in Belgaum, aud Lakshmi’s is in Kolhapur. They have no divisions, 














1A detailed account of the Chitpavans is given in the Statistical Account of Poona, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVII, 98-158, 
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They are strong, stout, and commanding. They live in houses of 
sunburnt bricks and tiled roofs, generally one-storeyed, clean, and 
well-cawed-for. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their 
daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and clarified 
butter; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat-flour, coarse sugar, and pulse, They neither cat flesh nor 
drink liquor. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, 
a coat falling to the knees, a headscarf, and shoes. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between 
their feet. Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress, 
Their widows do not shave their heads like other Bréhman widows, 
The men wear carrings made of gold and set with pearls and gold 
finger rings ; and the-women wear ear finger and noso rings, armlets, 
wristlets, necklaces, and waistbands. ‘They are honest, clean, neat, 
hardworking, and hospitable, but hot-tempered and quarrelsome, 
Many are landholders and traders, some are Government servants, 
and a few are priests. They rank among Gaud Brdhmans, A family 
of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food and about £2 
10s, (Rs. 25) a year on dress. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month>to rent, and the value of their 
house goods is about £10 (Rs, 100). A birth costs about £2 
(Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a boy’s marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 12s, (Rs. 16), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £1 10s, (Rs. 15). A 
daughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s because £5 (Rs. 50) 
have to be paid to the bridegroom. They are religious, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara, Benares in Upper India, and 
Rameshvar in Southern India, Their spiritual teacher or guru is 
called Dandisyémi and lives near Benares. He is a Gand Brdhman 
and has several Gaud Brihman deputies in different parts of 
the country. The Sarvarias believe im sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. They keep the sixtecn Hindu sanskirs or sacraments, 
Child-marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow-marriage is 
forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the members 
of the caste and the local deputy of their gurw or spiritual teacher. 
Any one wko disobeys these decisions is put out of caste, They 
send their hoys and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are 
a steady class. 


Savva‘ses, or a Hundred and Twenty-fivers, are returned as 
numbering about eighty-four and as found in Héngal and Karajgi. 
They say that the founder of their class was called Sahavdsi or 
companion, because he attended Ram the hero of the Ramayan in his 
exile. According to the common story they are called Savvases, 
literally one hundred and twenty-fivers, because their forefathers 
belonged to a band of hundred and twenty-five Brahman families 
who lost caste by eating with a Brdhman who married a Chambhaér 
girl. The only Brahmans who eat in the same row as the Savvdses 
are the Bréhmans of Raghavendra SvAmi’s house who aro their 
religious teachers. Their home speech, names, and house-gods are 
the same as those of the Madhva Vaishnav Brahmans to which 
community they formerly belonged. They have no surnames, They 
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are divided into Vaishnays and Smarts who eat together and 
intermarry. In appearance dress and ornaments they do not differ 
from Médhva Bréhmans. They aro clean, neat, hardworking, per- 
servering, hot-tempered, hospitable, aud orderly. Their main calling 
istrade and moneychanging. As a class they are prosperous, Their 
customs and religious rites and ceremonics do not diffor from those 
of the Madhva Vaishnav Bréhmans. They send their boys and girls 
to school, take to new pursuits, and on the wholo are a rising class. 


Shenvis, also called Sdrasvats or inhabitants of the country 
near the Sarasvati river, are returned as numbering about 430 and 
as found chiefly in Dharwdr, Bankdpur, Gadag, Hubli, and Naval- 
gund. Their original West Indian settlement seems to have been 
Goa whence many of them are said to have fled to Kanara, Belgaum, 
and Dharwar early in the sixteenth century when Goa fell to the 
Portuguese, ‘The names in common use among men are Anappa, 
Durgappa, Mangappa, Shéntérém, and Vaikunth; and among women 
Godu, Ganga, Shanta, and Yamna, Their common surnames are 
Bhandfre, Bichu, Kdnyinde, Kulkarni, Rege, and Telang, Their 
leading family stocks.are Atri, Bhéradvaj;, Gautam, Jamdagnya, 
Kaushik, Vashishth, Vatsa, and Vishvamitra. ‘heir fainily deities 
are Mangesh and Shénta-Durea. Ju appearance they are middle- 
sized, fair, and well-made. Their women are handsome and graceful, 
and like the women of Goa are fond of decking their hair with flowers, 
Both men and women speak Marathi and occasionally Kanarese, At 
home they speak the Konkani dialect of Marathi. They live in houses 
one or two storeys high with walls of bricks, stones, and tiled roofs, 
Many of them eat fish and keep to rice as their daily food, Ag a class 
they are well-to-do; some of them are moneychangers, some 
villaze accountants, some Government or merchants’ clerks, and afew 
are husbandmen. In religions matters Shenvis ara either Smarts 
or Vaishnavs each sect being under the jurisdiction of a separate 
sanydsi or head priest called scdémi or lord, The Smart svdani 
lives ab Sonavda in Goa and the Vaishnav svdimiin Goa. The two 
sects dine together and intermarry. The Shenvis are generally tond 
of show and somewhat extravagant, but intelligent, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their customs and religious rites do not differ from 
those of their brethren in Kanara and Belgaum. Social disputes 
are settled by the men of the caste, the graver cases being referred 
to their esrdmis or religious heads for disposal. 'They send their 
children to school, take to new pursuits, and appear to be a rising 
class, 


Shrivaishnavsa, or Rimdénuje Brihmans, are returned as 
numbering thirteen. They are found in large numbers in Maisur 
and Madras. Thoy speak Tamil at home and Kanareso abroad. ‘Che 
names 10 common use among men are Bhaskardchérya Rémdnnj- 
achérya, Sheshddriachaérya, and Tirmalachérya; and among women 
Andalamma, K:iimakshema, Minakshema, and Rukhminiamma. They 
have no surnames, They have many gotras or family stocks, and 
persons of the samo gotra do not intermarry. They are dividod 
into Vadagales whose sect-mark is a half circle of white cart 
with a straight line of yellow in the middle, and ‘l'engales whose 
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mark is trident-shaped. Shrivaishnavs are well-made, fair, strong, 
and muscular. Most live in good oue-storey houses with walls of 
brick and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eaters and good 
cooks. ‘Their daily and holiday food is the same as that of the 
Madhva Vaishnav Brihmans, the only difference being that they 
use more tamarind, chillies, and salt. They are famous for their 
skill in preparing a sweet dish called chitrdnna or varierated 
food. Rice is boiled and spread on a flat stone or a tinned plate, 
swoet oil is poured over the rice, and it is left to cool. Oil, mixed 
with powdered mustard seed and chillies, is poured into an iron pan 
and heated. To this, when hot, tamarind juico is added, and the whole 
is allowed to boil till itslightly thickens. When it begins to thicken 
rice, salt, scsamum powder, cocoa scrapings, and ground mustard- 
seed are added and the whole is seasoned. Shrivaishnavs make this 
food into small bundles and carry a supply of bundles when they 
go travelling, When they halt, they bathe, perform the daily 
worship, and eat the food. In dress the men do not differ from 
other Vaisnav Brahmans, The women wear a robe and a bodice, 
but except the widows they do not cover their heads with the end 
of their robes. Their ornaments do not differ from those of other 
Vaishnav Britmans. They are hardworking, clean, neat, thrifty, 
even-temperod, hospitable, and orderly. They are generally traders 
or moneychangors, and Government or private servants, ‘They are 
successful and free from debt. As a caste they are on a par with 
Deshasths. ‘They eat and meet socially on an equal footing with the 
persons of their own class but do not eat from the hands of other Brah- 
mans. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a month on food and 
about £6 (Rs, 50) a year on dress. It costs them abont £4) (Rs. 400) 
to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent.a house. Their house 
goods are worth about £20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 
(Rs. 10), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). They aro religious, Their 
chief deity is Vishnu, They have family priests who are called 
Vadyars. There are two gurus or spiritual guides among them 
named Ahobalasyémi and Parkalasvami. The former lives at 
Ahobal in the Madras Presidency and the latter in Maisur. Both 
the teachers travel about the country and brand their disciples with 
copper seals called the chakra or discus on the right arm and the 
shankh or conch on the left arm, Their chief holidays are Makar- 
Sankrant in January-February, Ugadi in April-May, Ram-ndvami 
in April-May, Narsinh-jayantt in May-June, and Krishnajayanti 
in August-September. They keep no holidays or festivals in 
honour of Shiv. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Except fora few sectarian peculiarities their observance 
of the sixteen sanskars or sacraments does not differ from that of 


the Vaishnav Brahmans. Some of their customs seem strange to. 


other Brahmans. Other Bréhmans shave the moustache only on a 
paront’s death. The Shrivaishnavs shave the moustache during 
their parent’s lifetime because they hold that if water touches the 
moustache in passing into the mouth it becomes the same as liquor. 
At meals other Brahmans as a rule serve salt first, but among the 
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Tengale Shrivaishnavs sugar and not salt is served first. Among 
Shrivaishnays it is considered essential that a man should give a 
portion of Ins food to his wife, for this reason every married man 
leaves a portion of his food on his plate for his wife, and his wife 
takes her meals on the same plate adding fresh food to her 
husband's leavings. Shrivaishnavs consider glass bangles impure 
and their women do not wear them after coming of age. They hold 
that a woman is likely to sicken any time after the eighteenth day 
since her last monthly sickness, and so after that day they do not 
allow her to cook. Other Brahmans do not wear shoes after they 
have bathed and before they have said their sandhya or daily prayer. 
Shrivaishnavs have no objection to wearing shoes after bathing, 
provided they are sewn with leather not with cotton thread. 
Shrivaishnavs are bound by a strong caste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their spiritual teachers or gurus, and any one 
who disobeys these decisions is either put out of casto or fined. 
‘They send their boys to school, seldom take to new pursuits, and are 
a rising class. 

Tailangs, or 'clugu Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 250 and as found <all over the district except in 
Bankdpur and Navalgund. They include five sections, Kdsalnadu, 
Murikinadu, Telaganya, Vagnadu, and Velnddu, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. They have several family stocks, as Atri, 
Bharadvéj, Gautam, Jamadagni, and Kdshyap, The names in 
common use among men are Bhimayya, Ramayya, and Somayya; 
and among women Gangamma, Nagamma, and Singamma. ‘Their 
surnames are Bhamidivara, Gantigunipadivaru, Innuvaru, Kampuvaru, 
and Kotavaru. They are tall strong and dark. Their home tongue 
is ‘lelugu, but with the people of the district they speak impure 
Kanarese. They are great eaters, and have a special fondness for 
sour dishes, Their daily food is rice, whey, and vegetables. Tho 
men wear a short waistcloth, a waistcoat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and sometimes shoes ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice 
and pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it behind. 
They are clean, idlo, quarrelsomo, hot-tempered, and thrifty. They 
are religious and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
spiritual teacher is Shankardcharya. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying, When a child is born the midwife 
cuts the navel cord and the child is bathed. The navel cord is not 
buried but is Jaid to dry in the lying-in room. On the afternoon of 
the fifth day in the mother’s room a grindstone is laid on the floor 
and on the stone is set an image of Satvdi and the child’s navel cord, 
and they are worshipped by the midwife or other elderly woman. 
The family is impure for ten days. On the eleventh the members 
are cleansed by drinking cow’surine. Boys aro girt with the sacred 
thread between seven and eloven. The day before the girding an 
invitation is sent to the village-god with music. On the thread- 
girding day a sacred fire is kindled and a sacred thread is fastened 
round the boy’s neck and his right arm. Girls are married between 
six and ten, and boys between twelve and twenty-five. On the 
marriage day the devapralishtha or marriage guardian’s enshrining 
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takes place at the houses both of the bride and the bridegroom, ‘The 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed at their 
houses, The bridegroom is carried on horseback to the girl’s in 
procession with music and the boy and the girl are made to stand 
on low stools facing each other. A piece of yellow cloth is held 
between them, marriage verses are repeated, and a sacred fire is 
kindled. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, and betelnuts 
and leaves are handed to relations and friends. On the second and 
third day, the boy’s relations are taken to dine at the girl’s house, 
and on the fourth day the side or robe ceremony is performed when 
the boy’s relations go to the girl’s house and present the girl with 
ornaments and clothes. The dead body is washed, dressed ina 
white sheet, and carried to the burning ground by four persons 
on a bamboo bier. On approaching the burning ground, the bier 
is lowered and a stone called ashma or life-stone is picked up. 
At the burning ground the body is laid on the pyre and burnt. 
When the body is burnt the chief mourner takes an earthen pot 
filled with water on his shouldor, and walks thrice round tho pyre. 
At each round a hole is made in the pot with the stone called ashma, 
and at the end of the third round: the pot is dashed on the ground, 
Tho ashes are thrown into water and all return home. From the 
third to the ninth day a rice ball is offered to the dead. On the 
tenth day all the adult males of the fainily go to a river, offer cakes 
and rico balls, set up red flags six imches high, and ask the crows 
to touch a rice ball. As soon as a crow touches the ball the 
mourners pour water aud sesamum-seed over the life-stone or ashma 
and throw it into water. On the eleventh day the family is purified. 
A sacred fire is kindled in the burning ground and money is 
distributed among beggars, On the thirteenth day the shrdddh 
ceremony is performed and this is repeated at the ond of each 
month for a year. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
own caste, and any one who disobeys the common decision is put 
out of caste, They send their boys to school, seldom take to new 
pursuits, and on the whole are prosperous. 


Tirguls, or Betel-vine Bréhmans, are returned as numbering 
about 276, and as found only in Kod. They grow the betel-vine 
and are said to have lost position because in growing the betel-vine 
they are forced to kill insects. They were originally Deshasth 
Bréhmans, but Deshasth Braihmans neither cat nor marry with 
them. ‘The names in common use among men are AtméraAm, 
Martand, Raghundth, and Shankar; and among women Lakshmi, 
Radha, and Sévitri. Their surnames are Arankele, Arole, Bhinge, 
dJavalkar, and Supekar. They live in houses of the better class. 
Their daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, curds, and 
clarified butter. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Both men and 
women dress like Deshasth Brahmans. They are traders, writers, 
Jandowners, and betel-vine growers. They are hospitable, thrifty, 
clean, and hardworking. A family of five spends about £1 10s, 
(Rs. 15) a month on food. They are Smarts, and worship all the 
Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their customs do not differ from Deshasth customs. 
They send their boys to school and on the whole arc a rising class. 
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Linga’yats, properly Lingavants or Ling-wearers, are found 
all over tho district with a strength probably of not less than 
300,000 or 38-47 per cent of the district llindus. Lingayats are 
called Vir or Fighting Shaivs as opposed to Smarts or Lukewarm 
Shaivs.! They belong to two main divisions, laymen and clergy. ‘The 
clergy, who are generally called Jangams, are divided into two classes 
the Dhutasthalas or Viraktas who are unmarried and the Guruathalas 
whoare married. ‘The thirty-one divisions of lay Lingdéyats may be 
arranged under three groups, four classes of True or Pure Lingdyats, 
sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingdyats, and eleven classes of Half- 
Lingdyats. The four classes of True or Original Lingayats are Dhul- 
pavads, Shilvants, Banjigs, and Panchamsdlis. Dhulpdvads or Dust- 
Purified are considered the purest section of the Lingayat laity, They 
are very religious aud do not eat with any other section except when 
a chief priest is present. So strict are they that even the firewood 
and cowdung cakes with which their food is cooked have to be 
washed before they aroused. When they bring water froma public 
well, pond, or riverpthey aro careful to cover the mouth of the 
water-vessel with cloth that neither the sun’s rays nor a passing 
evil eye may defile the water. Many of them, apparently because the 
sun shines on streams aud pools, draw their water from a hole dug 
in the river-bed saud, aud close the hole as soon as they have filled 
their jars. The Shilvants or Pious are also strict thongh less 
scrupulous than the Dhulpdvads. Next in purity and religious 
strictness come the Banjigs or Traders. Last come the Panchamsalis, 
ordinary Lingiyats who are not generally careful to keep their 
religious rules, ‘lhe group of sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingdyats 
are generally known by the) name of their calling or occupation 
and do not hold so high a religious or social position as the four 
main classes. It is not easy to say whether they are offshoots 
from the original classes whose calling or practices have in Home way 
taken from their religious purity, or whether they are classes who 
adopted the Lingwyat faith after the original members of the sect. 
ceased to allow new-comers to enter on terms of equality. The 
second explanation is probably correct. The third group of eleven 
classes of Half-Lingdyats, in allowing their girls to remaim unmarried 
after they come of age, and in their slight regard for ceremonial 
purity, lean towards, or perhaps explain tho origin of the Lingayat 
book rules against child-imarriage and ceremonial purity. ‘They also 
prefer Jangais as priests to Brahmans, especially to perform their 
funeral rites, A love of flesh and liquor in many cases secms to 
have hindered them from becoming proper Lingdyats. An account 
of each of the Affiliated and Half-Lingdyats is given under its 
caste name. ‘lhe details are: 


ee —= soe 





1 Mr. Rica (Mysore, I, 383) says, those who adopt the extreme views of the sect 
are called Vir Shaivs or warrior Shaiva to show their polemical zeal. According 
to Brown (Madras Journal of Literature and Science, X1, 175) the Vir Shaivs were 
formerly warlike. Even since the beginning of British rile they have twice raised 
insurrections at Kittur (1829) and at Mangalor (1837). 
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DuaArwar Lingayats, 1881, Chapter il, 
THIVISLON. Males. |Females,| Total. Division. Males. |Females.| Total. Population. 
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Lokabilikis 4.00...) 1321 4431 B72 Total...) 28,318 | 27,788 | 56,196 
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“These castes are not shown separately in the census returns but are included in the Brahman 

Hindu castes of the same name, + These castes are not shown in the census returns. 

Lingdyats say that the ling which they wear and worship is the 
oldest object of worship in India ; that they are descended from the 
fivo mouths of Shiv named Aghora, Ishinu, Sugfojuta, Tatpurush, 
and Viémdev ; and that the practice of wearing the ling was introduced. 
by Basav (4.p. 1100-1160) an incarnation of Nandi Shiv’s bull, who 
reformed the Lingdyat religion and revived the worship of the ling, 
There seems little reason to doubt that the Lingdyats are right in 
describing Basay as the reviver of an old form of worship rather 
than the founder of a new faith. 


Basav! was the son of Madiga Raya, also called Mandenga 
Madamantri, and his wife Madovi, also called Madala arasu and 
Mahdmba, Ar4dhya® Bréhmans of Hingaleshvaram, a village near 
Bagevadi about forty miles south-cast of Bijapur. They were devout 
worshippers of Shiv, and in reward for their piety Nundi Shiv’s 
bull was born in their house, and, as the word Basay in Kanarese 
means a bull, the child was called Basav. lt is said that when, 
as a boy, he was being girt with the sacred thread, Basav refusod 
to wear it because it entailed the repeating of the gdyatri or sun- 
hymn. He said he would have no guru or teacher but Ishvar 
or Shiv. For this offence Basav’s father drove him from his house, 
Basav’s sister Akka Naégamma, also called Padmévati, fled with 
him, and they made their way to Kalyén about a hundred miles 
west of Haidarabad, then (a.p. 1156) the capital of the country 





1 Basav’s name ia also written Basava, Basavanna, and Basavappa. (Wilson’s 
MeKenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. 305), In Madras he is also called Allama (Brown in 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI, 161), The details of Bagav's life and 
doctrines are taken from Wilson’s McKenzie Collection, 2ud Edition, 305-307 ; Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 144-147; Rice's Mysore and Coorg, I. 210-211; 
and Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 60-61, 

2 Arddhyas are Vir Shaiv Brahmans (Brown in Madras Journal, XT. 144). The 
word meansreverend. ‘They are supposed to have joined the Lingdyats from personal 
liking to Basav. Jangams do not eat with them because they say the gayairt or sun- 
hvmn. In Madrasa they are bound to attend Lingayat funerals. Ditto, 147, 
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and the seat of Bijjal, a Jain king of the Kalachurya or Kalachori 
dynasty (1156-1182). Basav’s maternal uncle, who was minister 
of police or ddndandyak at Kalydén, sheltered Basav in his 
house, appointed him to a post in the service of the state, and gave 
him his daughter Gangamma in marriage. Basav improved his 
fortunes by giving his sister in marriage to the king. When his 
uncle died the king appointed Basav chict minister and general. 
Basay made use of his power to dismiss the old state officers 
and put friends of his own in their places. He spont his wealth 
in lavish charities and endeared himself toe the mass of the 
people. When he thought his influence established, he began, in 
opposition to the doctrines of the Jains, tho Smarts, and the 
Vaishnavs, to preach a religion whose adoration for the ling, dislike 
of BrAéhmans, and contempt for child marriage and coremonial 
impurity revived the early or southern beliefs of the lower classes 
of the people. At the same time by forbidding Hesh and liquor 
bo sought to win over the Jains. At last, Bijjal, either enraged 
at Basay’s conduct or stirred on by the Jains, attempted to scize 
him. Basav escaped, routed*a party sent in pursuit, gathered a large 
body of friends and adherents, and;,when Brjjal advanced in person 
to quell the rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjal to restore him 
to his post of minister and general, According to Jain accounts, when 
he was restored to power, Basay determined to take the king’s life, 
and finally poisoned him on the banks of the Bhima while returning 


from a successful expedition against the Silihéra king of Kolhapur, 


According to Jain accounts Raya Murari, the king’s son, resolved 
to avenge his father’s death. Basav, hearing of his approach, 
lost heart, and fled to Ulvi in North Kanara about twenty miles 
south of Supa, was pursued by Raya Muréri, and finding that the 
city could not stand a siege in despair drowned himeolf in a well. 
According to Lingdyat accounts the origin of the contest between 
Basay and king Bijjal was that the king put out the eyes of 
Allayya and Madhuvayya two of Basav’s staunchest followers: Basav 
left to his friend Jagaddev the task of punishing the king’s cruelty, 
cursed Kalyan, and retired to Sangameshvar the sacred meeting of 
the Krishna and Malaprabha about a hundred miles west of Belléri. 
At Kalyap, soon after Basay left, under his curse, cocks crew by 
night, Jackals howled by day, there were eclipses, storms, earth- 


‘quakes, anddarkness, The people’s hearts failedthem. Under the 


taunts of bis mother Pérvatiand with the help of two Lingdyat saints 
Mallaya and Bommaya, Jagaddov, Basav’s champion, swore to avenge 


-Basay’s wrong. ‘Tho three champions smeared thoir bodies with 


ashes, took swords and spears, and started to slay the king. Before 
thom went a bull goring all who came in its way. They passed 
through the palace and tho courtiers, and slew the king in his hall 
of state.’ They came out of the palace, danced in front of the people, 
and told them that the king had perished because he had lifted his 
hand against two of the saints of the new religion. Discord fell 
on the city, man fought with man, horse with horse, elephant with 











* Bijjal was slain in 1168, Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, XI. 145, 
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elephant, til! Kalyin wag destroyed. Basav continued to live at 
Sangameshvar. He was weary of life; his task of reviving the old 
and true faith was done: he prayed Shiv to set him free. Shiv and 
Parvati came forth from the ling, raised Basay and led him into 
the holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the 
sky and his followers knew that Basava had been taken into the 
ling. According to Lingdyat books Basav was helped in spreading 
hia religioy by his power of working miracles. He turned corn into 
pearls, found treasures, fed the hungry, healed the sick, and 
raised the dead, Basav spent the king’s treasury in alms to 
Jangams. A noble told the king who called Basay to account; 
Basav smiling handed the key to the king and the treasure was 
found untouched. The mistress of 2 Jangam, who was a dancing 
girl, envied Gangamma, Basav’s wife, the richnoss of her robes. 
The Jangam asked Basav to spare him one of his wife’s robes. 
Basav took his wife’s robe off her body and gave it to the Jangam, 
Other dresses sprang from Gangammu’s body and all were given 
to the Jangam.1 The leading doctrines and rules of Basav’s faith 
were that there is one god who cuards-from evil; that between this 
god and his worshipper there is no need ofa go-bctween and no 
need of sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, or fasts; that as all ling- 
wearers are equal, the Lingdyat woman is as high as the Lingdyat 
man, and that therefore she should not marry till she comes 
of age and should have a voice in choosing her husband; that 
as all /ing-wearers are equal all caste distinctions cease; 
that a true believer and /ing-wearer cannot be impure; 
therefore birth, women’s monthly sickness, and death canse the 
Lingdyat no impurity; that at death the true believer goes straight 
to Shiv’s heaven, therefore his sou! cannot wander into a low caste 
man or an animal, therefore he needs no funeral rites to help him 
to heaven or to keep him from wandering on earth au uneasy ghost ; 
that as Shiv is an all-powerful guardian the wearer of his emblem 
need fear no evil, astrology is useless as the influence of the 
stars is powerless, tho evil eye, wandering spirits, spells, and charms, 
none of these can harm the Lingdyat. Many of these beliefs are 
not acted upon even by Shilvants and Banjigs the strictest of 
Dhérwiér Jangams, and some of the lower classes of Lingdyats, the 
Sélis, Patia Salis, and some of the Sadars do not even wear the ling 
though they profess to be Lingdyats. ‘The rules against observing 
ceremonial purity and performing after-death rites are kept by the 
higher classes of Dhérwar Lingdyats, but the lower classes do not 
strictly obey them. The Dharwar Lingdyat Silis either burn or bury 
their dead, and when they burn the dead they keep all the after-death 
ceremonies observed by Bréhmanic Hindus. Among the Patta Sali 
Lingéyats birth and death cause impurity for five days, and a woman 
in her monthly sickness is impure until she bathes, and, even after 
bathing, she does not cook or enter the idol room for three days. 
Basav’s views regarding tho uselessness of sacrifice, penance, and 
fasting, are strictly observed by all high class Dhérwar Jangams. In 





1 Wilson’s MeKenzie Collections, 306-307. 
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Dharwar though the Lingdyats consider the ling their chief god, 
they occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and 
Durgava, and sometimes the Vaishnay god Hanuman. ‘The same 
practice prevails in Bijapur and to some extent in Belgaum. In 
Kolhapur, Poona, and Satéra even Lingdyat priests do not scruple 
to worship the Bréhmanie gods Ganpati, Hanuman, Radha, and 
Krishna. The feeling of caste exclusiveness is stronger in 
Dhiéirwér than in Biyipur. In Bijépur all pure Lingéyats like 
Banjigs and Shilvants can perform diksha or initiation ; in Dharwar 
no one but a Jangam can be initiated as a priest. In Dharwar, as in 
Bydpur, Lingdyats of all classes cat together in a religious house or 
in the presence of a Jangam, and a Jangam can marry the daughter 
of a pure Lingéyat a Shilvant or a Banjig. In Kolhépur 
neither eating together uor intermarriage is allowed among 
the different classes of Lingdyats. Ifit was ever put in practice 
Basav’s theory of the equality of women and men is no longer 
acted on, In Dharwar tho position of married women is much 
the same as among Brahmanic Hindus, except that special honour 
is paid to the Basavis or unmarried women devotecs.2. In Kolhapur 
Poona and Sitdra the position of Lingdyat women is much the 
same as of Bréhmanie women and even the Basavis are held in 
little respect. 'The Bralimanie rulo of carly marriage is strictly 
observed in Kolhapur and Satara, it is less strict in Bydépur and in 
Dharwar, though early marnuge is the practice, it 1s not held 
binding, and the custom of the bride and bridegroom passing the first 
night together, even though children, suggests that the present 
practice of adult marriage in Maisur was once prevalent in Dharwar. 
Widow marriage is allowed by all classes in Dharwar, and in Bijapur 
by all classes except Jangams; im Kolhdpur the higher classes forbid 
it. In all places widows-are held unlucky ; in none have they to lose 
their hair, bangles, or bodice. In the northern districts, in Poona, 
Sdtdra, Kolhapur, and Belgaum, the Lingfyat faith is declining 
and many Lingayats are adopting Bréhmanical ways of worship, 
ceremonies, and gods. On the other hand in Bijipur, in Dharwar, 
and in parts of Southern India, Lingdyatism appears to be gaining 
ground? In Bijapur Mr. Cumine (1877-1879) found that the 

reference for Jangams over Br4hmans was constantly spreading ; in 

harwdr the Ilgerus who a few years ago used to keep the Bréhmanic 
ritual and burn their dead, have lately begun to bury their dead and 
call Jangams to their funerals; and in the Bastar platean in Madras 
a number of Kois have lately become Lingdyats.* As regards 
the future state Lingéyats believe that the wearers of the ling are 
not liable to transmigration. According to his condnct a Lingdyat 
after death is sent either to heaven or to hell, and where he is 

















1 Rama Nagu a Sétdra Jangam, now in Bombay, has in hia house images of Radha, 
Krishna, Virnp4ksh, the Ling, Nandi, the Shdligr4m, and the goddess Vardani, All 
of these he daily worships, He says that many Jangams in Sétira and Kolhapur 
worship Bréhmanic gods. 

1 These Basavis are probably the celibate women to whom Mr, Brown refers, 
Madras Journal Lit, and Se, XI. 174, 

43 Bijapur Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 

‘The Reverend J. Cain in Ind. Ant. VIIT. 219. 
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sent there he stays. The Lingdyat belief that none of the house 
spirits can come back frees them from one great section of the 
Brihman ritual. They have no offering to the dead of sesamum, 
sacred grass, burnt sacrifices, new moon and full moon rites, and 
pourings of water.!| In their disregard of after-death rites the 
Lingdyats agree with the Jains. In the matter of eating and 
drinking the Jains and Lingdyats are also at one. Both forbid the 
use of liquor and of animal food; and hold that to take life is the 
greatest crime.?” The Lingdyats have borrowed their prayers from 
tho Vedas,’ and so have the Jains; und, so far as the doctrines they 
teach are conformable tothe Jain tenets, the Vedas are admitted and 
quoted as an authority by the Jains.* The Lingdyats, instead of using 
the Brahman sun-hymn, use the panchithshari or five-syllabled spell 
Namasshivdya that is Glory to Shiy, and tho Jains instead of using 
the sun-hymn use the five-syllabled spell Namassiddhiya or Glory 
to the Siddhas or Saints. In these and in other points Jainism and 
Lingéyatism seem to be nearer cach other than to Br&éhmanism. 
Many Lingéyat practices are early and southern, the result of 
Basav’s attempts to win the lower orders, and of the influence of 
low-caste men who at first were let into the community and rose to 
the rank of saints.6 The resemblance between the Jain and the 
Lingayat rules about eating and drinking, about tenderness for life, 
and about the non-return of tho spirits of tho dead suggest that 
many Lingdyats represent converts from Jainism. This view finds 
support in the fact that the strength of tho Lingdyats isin a Vani 
class who were formorly chiofly Jains, and that tho Panchams or 
Panchamsalis, another leading branch of Lingdyats, appear to take 
their name from and to represent the fifth or lowest class of Jains, 
a despised community to which all widow-marrying Jains are 
degraded, It was natural that Panchams should take to a religion 
that did not hold widow-marriage an offence. Again, after the 
overthrow of the Kalachurya dynasty of Kalydén and after the 
conversion of the Hoysala Ballél king Vishnu Vardhan (1117-1138) 
to Vaishnavism, the Karnditak Jains wero depressed. Their power was. 





1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI, 172, 

2 The root of the Lingéyat and Jain dislike of taking life secms to be that it is 
hy taking life that the world is haunted with spirits, or in modern language is laden 
with sin. The Jain dishelief in a soul takes away from the faithful the chief cause 
of spirit production ; it destroys the great army of family ghosts. If no outside 
apirit is killed and therefore enraged, spirits will pass through their circle of lives till 
they cease and the world will be sinless, that is ghostless. So, also, Lingayat family 
ghosts are impossible for all are safe either in heaven or in hell, and so Lingdyata 
consider the taking of life the deadliest of sins because if the outside spirits were not 
worried they would pass through their phases of life and cease. In practice sickness 
and ill luck, the two chief forms of spirit influence, come to Jains, Brahmans, and 
Lingayats alike. The world swarms with outside spirits; neither Jineshvar nor 
the Ling, thongh no doubt of great value, can do everything. We must consult the 
stars, get the help of turmerics, exorcists, bed leaves, cowdung ashes, anything of 
proved worth as a spirit scarer. So in practice Jains and Lingéyats are not less given 
to exorcism and magic than the corresponding classes of Brdhmanic Hindus, 

3 Brown in Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 171. 

4 Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVII. 243. 

5 Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVII. 273. 

® Among the Jangam saints are many Pariahs and women, but net one Braéhman, 
Madras Journal of Lit. and Se. XI. 146, The Lingayat worthies ase shoemakers, 
hunters, and weavers, Ditto, 151. 
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going and their guardian Jinoshvar failed to save them in this life 
and gave them little to look forward to in the world to come, The 
ling perhaps could not save the wearer from trouble in this world, 
but it ensured a life of enjoyment in the next. Basav’s book ideas 
of the joys of heaven may have been as refined and unreal as @ 
Jain’s. What his followers, at least his fighting followers, believed 
to be the fruits of ling-worship is shown by the garlands, heavenly 
damsels, and feasts, which paint the truc believer’s future on the 
Shaiv Virgallas or Hero tomb-stones. 


Jangams,! literally movoables, that is ding-possessed mortals, also 
called Ayyas or Lingdyat priests, numbering about 40,000, are found 
all over the district. They spoak Kanarese, ‘The names in common 
use among men are Changasayya, Mallayya, and Rudrayya;and among 
women Basava, Mallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames, and 
are generally known by the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. In appearance, in some respects, they resemble Sanydsia 
or ascetics of the Smart sect. They live in maths or religions 
houses which are generally one-storeyed buildings, clean, and 
cared for. Jangams. are divided into two classes, Dhatasthalas or 
Viraktus who aro unmarried and Gurusthalas who are married, The 
Virakta or recluse is holy, free from worldly cares, and unwed. 
Viraktas are not allowed to become gurus or spiritual guides or to 
exercise religious authority over other Lingéyats. They are expected 
to spend their time in reading and explaining the holy books. 
There aro few Viraktas, and_they aro respected and worshipped. 
When they grow aged or are about to die they choose a successor 
from some religions-and virinous Gurusthal or married Jangam 
family. Tho successor is generally a. boy under ten and in 
most cages is related to the Virakta whom he is to succeed. Betore 
being made a Virakta the boy is consecrated, The Gurusthalas 
are a class of Lingdyat clergy who become the gurus or spiritual 
guides of Lingdyatlaymen. Unlike Lingdyat laymen they can only 
marry maidens and not widows or divorced women. They conduct 
all religious ceremonies on occasions of births, marriages, and deaths 
under the direction or superintendence of Patdayas or monastery 
heads. From the Gurasthala class boys are chosen to fill the office 
of Virakta or Patdaya. Virakias and Patdayas never leave 
their religious houses. They direct their chief assistants who are 
called Charantis or inovers to do all the work of the house, to gather 
the money grain and cloth offerings mado by laymen, and generally 
to look after the affairs of the monastery. The Viraktas and 
Patdayas, besides their Charantis or chief active assistants, have two 
to twelve junior assistants called Maris or youths, however old they 
may be. The youths’ duties are to bring flowers for tho daily 
worship performed by the chief priests, to arrange tho vessels used 
in worship, to light lamps, and to bring fire to burn incense at the 
time of worshipping. The Charantis and Maris are choson when 
boys from Gurusthala families. The Patdayas, the Charantis, and 
such of the Maris as may be intended to be made Patdayus or 


1 Jangams is a Vedic word and meant that they were the living houses of the 
deity. Brown in Madras Journal of Lit. and Se. XL 145, 
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monastery-heads are not allowed to marry. The remaining Maris 
or youths are free to marry if they choose. The Patdayas 
superintend all religious work in their parish which includes 
one village or a group of villages, punish religious offenders by 
putting them out of caste, and let them back into caste on 
paying a heavy fine and undergoing religious penance. Besides 
Maris or youths the Viraktas, Patdayas, and Charantis have 
servants to cook, to bring water, to wash their clothes, and to make 
their beds. Viraktas lead the lives of recluses, and, as far as they 
can, avoid mixing with their relations, Gurusthalas, though they 
live in the monasteries, lead a married life and do not object to havo 
their relations staying with them. All of these classes are included 
under the general term Jangam. Viraktas, Patdayas, Charantis, 
and Maris bathe once, twice, or three times a day according to their 
purity. The incomes of their maths or religious houses consist of 
money, grain, and cloth presents from the laity and fines paid 
by religious offenders. The heads of the houses are either 
Virakias or Patdayas belped by Charantis and Maris. A few 
maths are under Charantis helped by Maris or youths. Daily in the 
morning and evening in their réligious houses the Viraktas and 
Patdayas worship the ling and deck it with flowers. Their 
disciples wash their feet twice. The water in which the fect are 
first washed is called dhulpadodak or feet-dust water. Lingayat 
laymen sprinkle this water over their bodies and on the walls of their 
houses. The water in which the priests’ toes are washed for the 
second time is first used to wash and worship the stone lings worn 
round the high priests’ necks. ‘This water becomes very holy and 
is called Aaruna or grace. When laymen and others come to the 
religious house they throw themselves before the Viraktas or 
Patdayas, receive a few drops of karwna water and sip it. The priest 
gives the layman a cocoanut or other fruit from their own hands ag 
a blessing, and sets his right foot on the visitor’s head who with- 
draws. Jangams are great caters and bad cooks, Their daily food 
is rice, wheat, or Indian millet bread, michu or granulated Indian 
millet boiled in water and made into a hard mass, ambli or ragi-flour 
boiled in water and made into gruel, vegetables including onions 
and garlic, boiled butter, milk, curds, and pickles. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Some take their meals once a day 
only, others are obliged to eat several times a day, as, when 
several laymen invite them to dine at their houses, they consider 
it discourteous to refuse. The Jangams go to as many houses 
as they can on the same day, eat a little in each honse, and 
withdraw. When they take their meals in their religious houses 
long mats or cloth carpets are spread on the ground and a three- 
legged wooden stool about ten inches high and ten inches across 
called an addangi, is set in front of cach person who sits on the mat 
and a brass or bellmetal plate is placed on each of the stools, 
Food is served in each plate and they eat it. After finishing their 
moal, the priests and other religious persons are forced to wash the 
plates with a little water which they drink as such water must not 
be thrown away. When this 1s done each person wipes the plate 
set before him with his shouldercloth and sets it again on the stool. 
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Any of the brass plates may afterwards be set before any other 
person and he will tako his meals out of it, but a bellmetal 
plate can be used by only one person. The Virkatas, Patdayas, 
Charantis, and Maris wear a loincloth, a piece about six inches 
broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a string 
tied round the waist and the other is passed between tho legs and 
tied behind to the same string. Over this loincloth the priests but 
not the laymen roll a larger cloth. They cover their shoulders and 
tie round their heads two other pieces of cloth all of red ochre. 
They wear shoes of catton or hemp cloth, or of wood, but never of 
leather. Other Jangams that is Gurusthalas or married priests, 
in addition to the above dress wear a coat, and like other Lingayat 
wonien, their women wear a robe and a bodice. The mon mark the 
brow and the body with white ashes, wear a garland of rudraksh 
Eleocarpus lanceolatus beads round the neck, a ckauwka or cubical 
silver box the upper side of which is like a pyramid, and a 
guudgurdgi or round silver box in which they keep the ling. The 
women wear silver or gold armlets, ear and nose rings, nccklaces, and 
waistbands. They are honest,éven-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
The daily life of Jangams, especially of the Virkatasand Patdayas, that 
is tho heads of the different religious houses, passes in performing 
ablutions, in worshipping the ings which they wear, in receiving the 
adoration of laymen, m taking their meals, and in reading and 
explaining religious books tothe laity.) The Patdayas also enquiro 
into and dispose of religions disputes, punish religious offenders by 
fine or excommunication, re-admit, them into caste on their paying 
the fines imposed upon them and undergoing certain ponances, 
and conduct birth, marriage, death, and other religious ceremonies, 
The Charantis and Maris obey the orders given to them by 
the Viraktas and Patdayis. Jangam women mind the house and 
sometimes keep inns for the convenience of the poople of the 
town or of travellers belonging to the Lingdyat sect. A family of 
five sponds about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build, and tho value of their house 
goods is about £5 (Rs.50). A birth costs about 16s. (Rs. 8), an 

initiation into the priesthood about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a marriage - 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of ave about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), 2 
pregnancy about £1 (Re. 10), and a death about £2 108, (Rs. 25). 
They aro very religious. They do not worship the ordinary 
Brdéhmanic gods as Vishnu, Ram, and Krishna, and do not respect 
Bréhmans. Daily in the morning and evening before taking their 
meals they present flowers, ashes, aud sandal-paste te a stone ling 
which they wear bound round their neck. They make pilgrimages. 
to Ulviin North Kdénara and to Dhrisel in Madras. ‘Their head 
guru or pontiff, called Murgyasvémi, lives at Chitaldurg in 
Maisur. They do not keep tho sixteen Brdhmanic sanskérs or 
sacraments, but have special ceremonies of their own. When a child 





1 The chief sacred books of the Lingdyats are the Basav and the Chena Basay 
purdns written in Hale Kannada or old Kanarese. They contain tales and miraculous 
stories regarding their gurusand saints, All their literature is more popular than 
learned. Kice’s Mysore and Coorg, I. 383. 
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is born its navel cord is cut and a Lingéyat priost is called. When 
the priest comes he is seated and his feet are washed with water in 
a brass tray. The water is called dhulpidodak or foot-dust water. 
It is rubbed all over the bodies of those presont, and a few drops of 
it are sprinkled on the walls to purify the house. The priest’s great 
toes are washed in a cup, verses are repeated, and his feet are 
worshipped. He washes the /ing which he wears in the water in which 
his toes have been washed and the water is called kriya pddodak 
or holy feet water. He noxt applies the brim of the cup to his 
lips and sips a few drops of the water. ‘he sipping of this holy 
water is by the Lingdyats called karuna or grace. The priest 
keeps his hand on the cup for about half an hour, during 
which pious Lingayats bow before him and ask for a sip of 
karuna or grace. The priest allows each person to take a few 
drops of the holy water from the eup and then washes the stone ling 
he wears round his neck with the water, sips it, and rubs his fingers 
over his body tillthey are dry. Next the priest consecrates a new ling 
by washing it in the rest of the karun« or holy water ; he folds it in 
a piece of cloth and ties it round the neck of the babe for a minuto 
or two, then gives it to the mother to take care of till the child 
grows old enough to wear it. “Uhe ‘priesi.is fed, presented with 
money, and allowed to leave, “If is beheved that on the fifth day 
the goddess Sathi comes to take away the life of the child. ‘f'o 
please her she is worshipped on that night and cooked food is offered 
to her. The Lingtiyats say that this is not a pure Lingayat custom, 
but that it is practised by their women in imitation of other Hindus. 
On the thirteenth day a Lingdyat priest is again called, and, after 
performing the foot-dust and holy water ceremonies, names the 
child, and blesses it by laying the palm of his right hand on its head. 
Iu the evening five women whose first; husbands are alive are 
invited, A eradle is brought and put in the women’s rooms, and 
five lighted lamps arc set near it. Friends and kinswomen present 
the mother with robes and bodices and the five women put the child 
into the cradle. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests 
and they withdraw. A day or two bofore the end of the month several 
women take the mother to a river pond or well where she worships 
water, offering turmeric paste flowers and redpowder, and returns 
with a pitcher of water. When the child is about a year olda 
Lingdyat priest is called, his feet are washed, and he is feasted and 
presented with a small sum of money. The priest holds two betel 
leaves in the form of a pair of scissors and with them touches the 
longest hair on the child’s head. The barber then trims the hair. This 
is called sadi katrt sons or tho hair-cutting. If the hair-cutting is 
not performed before the end of the first year, itis done in the course 
of the third year, and if not in the third it is done in the fifth year, 
The hair of boys is trimmed at any timo even after their fifth year; 
girls’ hair is not cut after they are five years old. Lingdyats say that 
they cat the hair of girls under five, as, if their hair is loug, it 
might touch a woman in her monthly sickness which they believe 
would give the child certain diseases. When a boy is about 
ten the diksha or initiation is performed. When a marriage 
is settled the first thing Jangams do is to sce whether the parties 
are followers of the same guru or spiritual guide or belong to the 
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same family-stock. If they have the same spiritual guide or if they 
belong to the same family-stock they cannot marry. If they have 
different spiritual guides and belong to different family-stocks a 
Lingéyat Ayya or a Bréhman astrologer is asked to compare the 
horoscopes of the boy and girl. If the horoscopes agree, on a lucky day 
named by the astrologer, the boy’s party with friends and kinspeople 
go to the bride’s house, and, in the presence of a Lingéyat priest, some 
respectable men of the town and five women whose husbands 
are alive, make the marriage settlement and fix a lucky day for the 
marriage. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoa-kernel are handed to 
the guests and a feast is given to the bridegroom’s party. A few 
days before the day fixed for the wedding the bride’s party send a 
letter to the bridegroom’s house with two pieces of bodiceeloth, five 
cocoanuts, five pieces of palm-leaves, five shers of rice, five lemons, 
five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and five lumps of coarse 
sugar, and ask them to come and take the bride in marriage on 
a certain day. On the day named, when the bridegroom lives in a 
different village from the bride, his party with friends and kinspeople 
come to the bride’s village and halt at the boundary. The bride’s 
party go in procession with friends, kinspeople, priests, and music, 
and bring them into the village where a suitable lodging has been 
made ready for them. Next day at the bride’s five small earthen 
vessels are worshipped and then the bride with a few friends and 
relations goes to the bridegroom’s, The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on low wooden stools and rubbed with sesamum-seed and 
turmeric-powder mixed together by the aidgetterus or five women 
whoso first husbands are alive and cotton thread is wound 
five times round them. This is called surgi suttona or the 
thread-winding. The bride and bridegroom are then taken to the 
bride’s house where a priest gives them karuna or sacred water to 
sip. Next day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric and sip holy water and the bride’s party carry to the 
bridegroom’s house a basket fol) of sweet eatables and provisions 
aud a pitcher full of water. The bridegroom’s party receive the same, 
and present the boarers with cloths and betelnuts and leaves. At 
the houses of both the bride and the bridegroom the family gods are . 
worshipped and provisions are sent to the Lingdyat religious houses. 
Next comes the gugala when either the boy’s or the girl’s party or 
both carry earthen pots full of lights to a Lingdéyat temple. This 
closes the day’s ceremonies, Next day married women rub the 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric and powdered sesamum-seead 
and the priest prepares holy water and gives them a few drops to 
sip. The bride’s party takes cooked food called misaluta to the 
bridegroom’s house and the bridegroom eats some of it. The 
bride’s father sets the bridegroom’s fect in a plate and washes 
them with water, and the father and mother lay flowers and red- 
powder before them. The bridegroom, dressed in fine clothes, 
decked with the marriage coronet and ornaments, and rubbed with 
vibhutii or cowdung ashes goes in procession on a bullock to a 
Lingdyat temple, worships the god, and goes on to the bride’s.! On, 
reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is seated on a sofa, new clothes’ 


? Lately in imitation of Brohmans rich Lingayats have begun to scat the bridegroom 
on a horse instead of on a bullock. 
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and ornaments are presented to him, and turmeric powder is 
rubbed over his cheeks, hands, and feet. He is led into an 
inner room where the officiating priest conducts the religious 
pari of the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a 
rice-strawn carpet which is spread on a cowdunged floor, and to 
their right two unmarried girls called balgudamas or bride’s maids 
are seated. In front of them are set the pancha kalasha or five 
vessels one at each corner of a square and one in the middle, and into 
each vessel pearls, precious stones, silver, gold, brass, and copper 
coinsare dropped. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoanuts are placed 
on the vessels, and a thread is passed five times round them, 
and, without, any break, continued into the hands of the priest, and 
thence into the right hand of the bridegroom. The part of the 
long unbroken thread that is tied round the vessels is called surgt, 
and the portion between the hands of the priest and the bridegroom 
is called guru sutra or the priest’s holy thread. All this time the 
priest repeats sacred verses and the bride holds the bridegroom’s 
right hand. The mathpati or Lingayat beadle and sexton mixes 
curds, milk, clarified butter, sugar, and honey in a small vessel, 
pours some of the mixture on the bridegroom’s right hand 
which is touched by the bride, and five times washes the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom. The Lingdyat priest and 
all who are present throw a few grains of red rice over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, the five married women 
dropping on them large double handfuls of red rice and five times 
waving lighted lamps round their faces. The priest worships 
the mangalsutra or lucky thread by laying on it flowers, redpowder, 
and grains of rice, and gives it to the five married women who bind 
it round the bride’s neck. The part of the long thread held by the 
priest and the bridegroom is cut from the part which is round 
the five vessels and is tied round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
with a piece of turmeric root and a betel leaf, This thread is called 
guru kankan or the priest’s bracelet. ‘The five married women tie the 
thread that was round the five vessels together with a turmeric root 
round the bride’s right wrist and this is called the vadhu kankan or 
the bride’s bracelet. The bride and bridegroom bow to the priest, 
to the family gods, and to the elders. Friends and kinspeople and 
the Lingéyat priests are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom are 
made to eat from thesame plate. This ends the wedding-day rites, 
Next day the boy and girl worship the priest by laying before them 
flowers, sandal paste, and grains of rice, and sip holy water. After 
dinner they are carried through the chief streets of the town in 
procession with music, drums, fireworks, dancing girls, and light- 
ed torches to a Lingd&yat temple. There the pair bow to the god, 
offer flowers and fruit, and the whole party return home with 
the same state. As the bride and bridegroom are entering the 
house the bridegroom’s sister, and if he has no sister some other 
girl, stops them at the threshold, holds their feet, and makes 
them promise to give their daughter to her son. They promiae 
and are allowed to enter the house. The bride is then made over to 

er mother-in-law. The bridegroom’s mother sits on a bullock’s 
saddle placed on the ground as if upon a chair with her knees open. 
The bridegroom sits on her right knee and the bride on her 
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left knes. The bride and bridegroom then change places. Five 
married women ask the mother which of the two flowers or fruits 
is heavier, meaning which of the two the son or the daughter- 
in-law she likes best. The mother replies Both are equal, The 
married Women advise the mother to take care of the son and 
his wife equally, and this the mother agrees to do. The bride and 
bridegroom are taken into the marriage-shed where a barber rubs 
turmeric powder on their hands and feet, and the five married 
women bathe them and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The 
wet clothes which the married couple leave belong to the barber 
and are taken by him. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the marriage is over. ‘I'he bridegroom’s party return to their 
village while the bride remains at her father’s house, When the 
bride grows about twelve or thirteen years old the bridegroom’s 
party comes to the bride’s house and take the bride and her parents 
in procession to the honse of the bridegroom. At the bridagroom’s 
house festive dinners are given, new clothes and ornaments are 
presented to the bride and bridegroom, and after waving lighted 
lamps round their faces they are sent into the bridegroom’s room, 
althongh the bride may-not have come of age. On the following 
day a feast is given to friends and relations. When agirlcomes of 
age she is bathed and seated for three days in an ornamental canopy 
prepared for the purpose, Female friends and kinswomen are asked, 
and flowers, betol leaves, turmeric, redpowder, and wet gram 
are served to them, Near relations bring cooked food and sweet- 
meats part of which the girl is told to eat. Onthe fourth day the 
girl is bathed and no other ceremonies are performed. During her 
uture monthly sicknesses thongh she is not held impure, the Jangam 
woman is uot allowed to cook or to go into the god-room. When 
a Jangam ison the pointof death ho is bathed and made to sit, on 
aclean bedding spread on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor, A 
Lingéyat priest is sent for. When he comes his feet are twice 
washed with water, and « few drops of the water are poured into the 
dying man’s mouth. Tho priest rubs the dying man with vibhuts 
or cowdung ashes and fastens a necklace of rudréksha Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus beads round his neck. The dying man in return gives. 
the priest betel leaves and nuts, a ball of wibhuti or white ashes, and 
some money. When life is gone tho priest is again sent for. If 
the dead is a married man or woman, or a priest, he is placed sitting, 
marked with white ashes, and decked with ornaments. The chief 
riest sets his right foot on the head, and the mathpatt or 
tineaya beadle lays flowers and redpowder on tho priest’s foot. 
If other Lingdyat priests are present they touch the head of the 
deceased with their right foot. The body is brought ont of the 
house and set in an ornamental wooden car prepared for the occasion. 
The beadle tears in front of the corpse a piece of new cloth as 
a token that the deceased’s connection with the world is severed. 
Four Lingdyats carry the body in the car-shaped bier to the burial 
ground and set it at u little distance from the pit which is dug to 
receive it, All the good clothes and ornaments are removed fro 
the body and taken by the deceased’s son or other relation, an 
the deceased’s headdress is put on the head of his eldest son, Two 
priests go forward to the grave and then come back towards the 
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funeral party, as if messengers from heaven sent by. Shiv. They ask 
whose body itis and where his spirit is going. The people name 
the deceased and add His spirit is on its way to Shiv’s heaven 
The priexts say Come, and Jead the funeral party with the body 
to the side of the grave. The body with the Any round its neck is 
put into a cloth bag and placed in a sitting posture in a niche in the 
grave-side, The sexton goes into the grave and the Lingdyat 
priest gives him twenty-one small copper pieces, with some holy 
words written on them, which he places on the different parts of the 
body. <A clothis held over the body and all present repeat holy 
verses and throw leaves of bilva Aigle marmelos, flowers, and white 
ashes into the cloth, Tho sexton gathers the leaves and, flowers 
and lays them on the body and every one present throws a handful 
of earth on the body. The sexton comes out of the grave, salt is 
thrown in, and the graveisclosed. ‘he priest stands on the grave, @ 
cocoanut is broken at iis feet, flowers and redpowder are Jaid on his 
feet, and the party return home. On reacling home, the eldest 
son of the deceased purifies the house by sprinkling foot-dust water 
over the walls and fluor of the house anchfeeds one or two priests.’ 
At the end ofa montha feast is given to-wfew Lingdyat priests. 
Children and the unmarried dead are carried ou biers and buried 
ping at full length. Tho priest does not stand on the grave and 
his feet are not washed. When the burial ground belongs to a 
Lingdyat priest some money is paid to him as hire-money and the 
clothes worn by the dead are given to bin, When the body is buried 
in‘a public ground the clothes are taken by the Holayas or village- 
watchmen, Jangams with their disciples or adherents have formed 
themselves into associations called Senvijs or meetings, each having a 
distinct nume as Komar, Murgy, Chillal, and Kempu. Hach religious 
house or muth is called after the name of the meeting to which its 
chief priest belongs, Some houses and priests belong to no meeting. 
Jangams have no strong caste feeling. Child and widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknown. Many of them 
send their children to school and a few take to new pursuits. On 
the whole they are a steady class. 


Traders, included sixteen classes with a total strength of 53,108 
or 6°80 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 


Dharwdr Traders, 1881, 
























































DIvision. Males. | Pemates.| Total. Division. Males, | Females. | Total. 
j 

Adinbajigira  ...| 4360 4148 508 |! Marwiris ow. 16 1 17 
Gurjirs ee 82 68 148s) Narvekars and Bin- 106 163 258 

Jaina sh we] 5372 By: dekars ... ois 
Lids ... ats ee 728 Shilvant Lingdyats., 496 675 1071 
Lavénis wf Bl4dd Bunnigars ... as 28 24 53 
Lingayat Vania or Tambolis 00. a 8 8 
Bangs ie «| 10,745 Telugu Banjig&rs .., 691 661 1383 
Lokabaliki = Lingé- TeluguOshnuwmarus. 965 88 183 
VRB. wee Vaishyus or Komtis. 434 369 823 
Total ...| 26,615 | 26,488 | 58,103 















i In Madras a ding is ee on the grave and is worshipped fourteen days. Madras 
Journal of Lit. and Se, XT. 169, 
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Adibanjiga‘ra, aumbering about 8500, are found in all sub-divi- 
sions of the district except in Hubli. Tho name Adibanjigar is derived 
from the words adi first and banjigér Lingdyat, and means the first 
Lingéyats. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common 
use among men are Basdppa, Malldppa, and Ningdppa; and among 
women Basava, Kareva,and Mallava. They live in tiled houses with 
walls of sun-burnot brick and mud. The houses are neat, clean, 
and well-cared for, They keep cows, buffaloes,andoxen. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, curds, and milk, and their holiday dishes, in addi- 
tion to the above, are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use animal 
food or intoxicating drinks, In matters of dress and ornaments 
they do not differ from other Lingdyats In character they are 
hospitable, hardworking, neat, clean, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their main calling is to trade in grain, cotton, and other articles, and 
to retail opium, hemp-flowers or gdnja, and hemp-water or bhdng. 
They are helped in their work by their women and children. Their 
calling prospers. Most of them are well-to-do, and they make good 
use of their money putting it into trade, not hoarding it and burying 
it like many other classes. Their busiest months are May June and 
July. ‘They do not work on holidays and their holidays are the same 
as those of other Lingéyats, A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.10) 
a month, It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house, and 
about 43.(Rs. 2)a month to hirea house. The value of their household 
furniture is about £30 (Rs, 800), and of their dress about £2 (Rs. 20), 
A birth costs about 8s. (Ra. 4), a son’s marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), 
a coming of age about£2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about 10s, (Rs. 5), and 
a death about £2 (Rs.20). A daughter’s marriage costs more than a 
son’s as a considerableaum has to be paid as dowry. Their religious 
rites and customs differ little from those of other Lingéyats. ‘Thoy 
are bound together by a strong casate-feeling,social disputes are settled 
by the majority of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take 
to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 


Gurjars, or Gujardt Vénis, nombering about 148, are found in 
Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their home tongue is 
Gujarati and they speak impure Kadnarese with the people of the 
district. They have settled in Dharwar as moneylenders and bills 
brokers. They are honest and thrifty and are said to be careful to 
keep to Gujarat customs, 

Jains, literally Conquerors, returned as numbering about 10,526, 
are found all over the district, The Dharwar Jains are old settlers and 
have no memory of any former home. They seom to be the remnant 
of the community of Jains whose faith was the ruling or one of the 
ruling religions of the Bombay Karndtak from about 1540 to 1763. 
They say that an ancient Hindu king named Ikshvdku had two family 
priests named Parvat and Nérad who held different views on the 
subject of animal sacrifice. Parvat sacrificed sheep to the god of fire, 
and Narad sacrificed parched grain. ‘I'he descendants of Parvat 
are the Brdéhmans and their followers, and the descendants of Ndrad’ 





! Details are given under Lingayats, Banjigs, and Jangams. 
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are the Jains. According to the Jain books there were formerly 
four divisions, Brd4hmans or priests, Kshatris or warriors, Vaishyas or 
merchants, and Shudras or labourers. Jain Kshatris have disappeared, 
bat Jain Brihmans, Vaishyas, and Shudras remain. Jain Shudras are 
also called Jain Chaturthas that is the fourth estate. Of the whole 
Jain community and especially of the Jain Chaturthas, those who 
allow widow marriage form a separate class called Jain Panchams 
or Jain Fifths. At presenta Jain of any of the first four classes who 
marries a widow joins the Panchams. A Jain priest eats from 
any of the other four classes, and will take in marriage the daughter 
of a Vaishya Jain, but not of a Chaturtha or of a Pancham Jain. 
Jain priests give their daughters in marriage to no one bat priests, 
and Jain Chaturthas and Jain Panchams do not marry with each 
other. These rules are observed only in the Deccan and the Bombay 
Karnstak. If Karndtak Jains go to Gujarat, they do not dime with 
Gujarat Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gujarat Jains 
dine with local Jains. In some past time about a hundred families of 
Jains committed some fault against their religion and were put out 
of caste. Their descendants aro called Shatavallas or the hundred 
families and other Jains neither eat nor marry with them. 

Dharwar Jains speak Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Aharadas, Baldlrdya, Jinddy, and Padmandbhéppa ; 
and among women Chandrdmateva, Padmava, Rajamateva, and 
Ramébéi, They have no surnames. Their chief god is Jineshvar 
whose leading shrine is at Belgol in Maisur. In appearance they are 
strong and muscular, some of them dark and others fair. Most of 
them live in houses of the better class, two or wore storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. ‘They are moderate eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily food is rice, bread, vegetables, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk. Their holiday dishes aresweet cakes made of wheat, 
sugar, clarified butter, and spices. They take their meals only during 
the day and neverat night. They do not use flesh or intoxicating 
drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, a rumal 
or headscarf, and shoes, and the women wear a robe and a bodice. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. In character 
they are honest, hardworking, thrifty, active, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is dealingin brass 
and copper vessels, in cloth silk and indigo, and in money. Some 
have entered Government service and Jain Chaturthas and Jain 
Panchams till and labour for hire. Asa class Jains are prosperous 
and free from debt. Socially they rank next to Brahmans. The 
food charges of a family of five are about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a 
month, and the yearly dress charge about £5 (Rs. 50). A house 
costs abont £50 (Rs. 500) to build, and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
to hire, and their house goods are worth abont £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £4 
(Rs. 40), a marriage about £30 (Ks. 300), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £3 (Rs. 80). They are religions. Their family gods are 
Chakreshvar and his wife Gomukha, Dharanendra and his wife 
Padmavati, Lakshmi-Ndrayan, and Kshetrapdl, whom the head 
of the family daily worships. They do not respect Brahmans or 
eall them to conduct their ceremonies. All these are performed 
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by their own priests. They do not worship Brahmanic gods, 
but keep all the leading Hindu holidays, some of them ina way 
different from the Brahman way. On the Ganesh-chaturtht 
the bright fourth of Bhadrapad or September-October, instead 
of worshipping Ganpati, they worship the sage Gautam under the 
name of Ganddhip or Ganpati, and, during the nine days before 
Dasara in October, instead of worshipping Venkataraman like 
Dhérwér Braéhmans, they worship Bharataréj an ancient king 
of India, They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Padmdvati at 
Hombas in Maisur, and of Guneshvar at Mudbidali in South Kanara. 
There are three leading sects Kalutkirgana whose head-quarters are 
at Hombas in Maisur, Lakshmishaingana whose head-quarters are at 
Kolhapur, and Jindshaingana whose head-quarters are at Nandanagi 
near Kolhdpur. The Jain priests and the Kshatriya and Vaishya 
Jains are members by the Balatkdrgana sect, the Chaturthas of the 
Lakshmishaingana, and the Panchams of the Jindshaingana sect. 
Each sect has a guru or spiritual teacher who is a Jain ascetic. He 
gives the members religious instruction and they support him. 
He does not try to make converts. Jains of all classes believe in 
sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them in cases of 
sickness or other misfortune. The Jains eat twice a day when the 
sun is above the horizon. Hxcept some who take a night meal at 
night by stealth, they never eat at night for fear they may swallow 
insect life. At their meals they do not wear silk or woollen 
clothes like Bréhmans, but wear clothes made of cotton or of hemp. 
As silk and wool are the produce of animals they consider them 
impure. ‘They also, unlike Brdhmans, consider it impure or polluting 
to touch the skin of a tiger or a deer after bathing. Their special 
religious days are eight days m every fourth ruonth in the year that 
is from the cighth to-thefifteenth of the bright half of the months 
of Ashidh or July-August, Kartik or November-December, and 
Félgun or March-April; the eighth and fourteenth of the dark and 
bright halves of every month in the year; dashaparva or ten 
special days in every month in the year, that is the second, fifth, 
eighth, eleventh, and fourteenth days of both the bright and dark 
haives of all months ; Mfangala trayodushi or the thirteenth of the 
dark half of the month of Kartik or November- December; and 
Sruta panchami or the fifth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jeshta or June-July, On all these days the Jains either fast or 
take only light food. During the four months of the south-west 
monsoon that is from June to October, except the Jain Chaturthas 
and Jain Panchams, Jains do not eat cucumbers, brinjals, menthi or 
Greek grass, the snakegourd, xwqgikai Guilandina moringa, onions, 
and garlic. At the time of worshipping they first bathe their idolg 
with milk, curds, claritied Lutter, sugar, and pieces of ripe plantains, 
and then with water. Thay offer sweet-smelling flowers to their 
idols, but neither the leaves of the twlsit or sweet basil nor of the 
bel Aigle marmelos. They do not sacrifice any animal to their gods. 
‘When water is brought from a pond, a well, ora river, it is never 
used for cooking and drinkiug until it has been strained in a cluth, 
to remove insects. Whena Jain makes his obeisance to a priest 
he joins his hands and says Namostw or My reverenco. If he is 
&@ common person the priest in reply says Punya-vriddhirastu or 
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May merit grow; if the priest bea great and holy man he says 
Saddharma-vriddhirastu or May religion prosper. A Jain must 
give away ten things in charity, food, protection, medicine, 
education, gold, silver, a girl in marriage, a cow, a horse, and a 
set of ropes or bags to draw water from a well. When a Jain 
gots holy water from his priest he does not sip it like a Brahman 
but throws it on his head, Jains keep most of the sixteen sacraments 
- or sanskdrs like Brahmans. When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother and the child are bathed, and some honey and 
castor-oil are put into the babe’s mouth by any one but its father. 
On the third day a Jain priest comes and worships tho family idols 
and offers them food. On the fifth night the goddess Sathi is 
worshipped, and on the thirteenth day the child is named and cradled 
by its paternal aunt. On the eleventh day all the members of the 
family bathe, a feast is given to Jain priests, and tho family becomes 

ure. On some day between the thirtieth and fortieth the mother 
and the child are bathed and taken to a temple and the child is 
presented to the god. The mother and child are taken to a 
well where she worships water, gives betelnuts and leaves to several 
women whose husbands are alive,-and returns home with the child 
and a pitcher full of water. When a girl comes of age she is 
decked with flowers and ornaments aud is made to sit for three 
days in a shed made of ore: aud tinsel. On the fourth day she 
is rubbed with oil and bathed in warm water. Within sixteen days 
from the day she came of age a Jucky day is chosen, certain religious 
rites are gone through, a feast is given to members of the caste, and 
the girl and her husband are sent/ together into the marriage room. 
Daring the third month of a woman’s first pregnancy the things 
she may have a craving for are given to her, and, on the last day of 
the third month, the girl is taken to. a temple where vegetables are 
offered in honour of the gods. On the last day of the fifth month the 
vegotable-offering is repeated. In the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy the girl is given a green robe and a bodice and from then till she 
is brought to bed she is specially well fed. The dead are burnt and 
the family is impure for ten days among Jain priests, for eleven days 
among Kshatriya and Vaishya Jains, and for fifteen days among 
Chaturthas and Panchams. Child marriage, widow marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. In Maisur Jain 
girls are not married until they come of age. The members of 
each class of Jains are bound together as a body. Minor social 
disputes are settled by their priests and graver quarrels by their 
gurus or spivitual guides. Any one who disoboys a gurn’s decision is 

ut out of caste. Oaste authority is growing weaker day by day, 

hey send their boys and girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, 
and are 4 rising class. 

La’ds, or South Gujara‘tis, numbering about 1476, are 
found all over the district except in Kod. They say that their 
ancestors formerly lived in Northern India, and came and settled 
in Dhérwér about two hundred years ago. They speak impure 
Kénarese. The names in common use among men are Ishvardppa, 
Kristéppa, and SubrayAppa; and among women Kristava, Subha- 
dreva, and Yelléva, They have no surnames. Their family gods 
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are Krishna and Pdndurang, and their family goddesses Tulja- 
Bhavani and Yellava. They are fair, strong, and muscular, more 
like Shimpis than any other class. They have large eyes, high 
noses, thin lips, low cheek-bones, and round cheeks, They live in 
tiled houses with walls of stone and mud. The houses have gene- 
rally three or four rooms and are clean and well cared for, They 
keep cows and she-buffaloes and drink their milk. They are 
moderate eaters, but poor cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet- 
bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, molasses, pulse, and clarified 
butter. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, and a rumdl or 
headscarf ; and the women a robe and bodice. Some of the women 
pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it into the waist 
behind ; others let the skirt fall like a petticoat. Both men and. 
women are clean and neat in their dress, The men wear gold or 
silver ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear finger nose and 
toe rings, necklaces, waistbands, and chains. They are clean, 
neat, even-tempered, hospitable, honest, and orderly, but idle. The 
main calling of the most important subdivision, the Kshatriya Lids, 
is dealing in perfumes, ‘Their calling is prosperous and they are 
free from debt. ‘heir busy months are April, May, October, and 
November. ‘They eat from the hands of Brahmans and the members 
of their own subdivision only. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food. A house costs about £380 (Rs. 300} to 
build and about 2s, (Re. 1) a month to rent. The valuo of their 
house goods is about £20 (Rs. 200), and of their clothes about 
£4 (Rs. 40), A birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £5 (Rs. 50), a 
pregnancy about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), and «death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A daughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s as a dowry is paid 
to the bridegroom. ‘They are religious. They respect Brdbmans 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They make pilgrimages 
to Tuljapur and Pandharpur, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. 
They have a guru or spiritual guide who lives at Benares. He does 
not try to gain new followers and is a Gosdvi by caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is 
born its navel cord is cut and the child and the mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and friends and 
kinspeople are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and 
named, For three months the mother worships the goddess Sathi 
every Monday. At the end of the third month the- child is carried 
to a temple and presented to the idol, plantains and betel are offered 
to the deity, and the child is brought home. Nothing further is 
done till marriage. The day before the wedding a feast called 
devaruta or god-dinner is given in honour of the family gods, and, 
on the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The Bréhman 
priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the heads of the 
couple, ‘This completes the marriage. ‘The dead are buried and the 
family’ is held impure for ten days. Some funeral rites are per- 
formed from the fifth to the thirteenth day, and on the thirteenth 
day a feast is given to men of the caste. ‘They are bound together 
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as a body. Caste disputes are settled by their guru or spiritual 
guide, or by a majority of the castemen. Auy one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. He is again admitted on paying 
the caste-people a fine of £1 (Rs.10). They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Lava‘nas, or Pack-bullock Carriers, numbering about 4146, are 
found all over the district. ‘They generally live near forests or on 
hills. They speak a mixture of Mardéthi and Hindustdéni. The 
names in common use among men are Imdm, Lalu, Mansi, Rupa, 
Sheda, and Valya; and among women Dhavi, Damali, Jaki, and Siti. 
They have no surnames and no subdivisions. Their family god is 
Venkataraman. Sometimes Bedars, Rajputs, Dheds, and Musal- 
méus join their partios and dress and trade like them and then they 
also are called Lavanas. Though they do not marry or eat together, 
all go by the name of Lavanas. In appearance the Lavaénas proper 
are stout, short, and dark brown. Most of them live in thatched 
houses. They never live in flat-roofed or tiled houses because they 
say that one of their ancestors built a fine flat-roofed house and he 
and his family forthwith died. Their daily food is bread made of 
wheat or Indian millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They ulso eat 
the flesh of fish, fowls, and sheep. They are intemperate in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loincloth or trousers, 
a shouldercloth, and a rumdl or headsearf round which they some- 
times tie a belt of red cloth sewn with shells, and hold in their 
hands a cloth bag fantastically studded with shells. The women 
wear a gown called phetia from the waist to the ankles, and a bodice 
called kdachlt, and fix a scarf called tukde to the left of the waist, 
carry it over the right shoulder and head, and allow it to fall loose 
on the left shoulder. They braid their hair.im three places, a main 
braid behind the head, and another in a small rope-like stripe above 
each ear, If they are married they fix to each of the small braids 
ahalf ball called ghugri made of brass and silk or cotton thread 
fringes. ‘These balls are the signs of marriage and are always 
worn on the temples except when they are bathing. In addition 
to the balls a bell-shaped tube with fringes of silk is tied to the 
ends of the two small braids. ‘The tube hangs over the cheeks and 
moves about and strikes the cheeks while walking. They do not 
wear glass bangles like other Hindu women, but cover both arms 
from the elbow to the wrist with brass or ivory rings. Lavdnas 
are honest, hardworking, and orderly, but extremely dirty and 
untidy. Their main calling is carrying goods on bullocks or 
asses and labouring when they can find nothing to carry. <A few 
trade in grain, They rank socially as Shudras that is as low class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on 
food. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a boy’s marriage about £4 
(Rs. 40) including a dowry of £2 (Rs. 20), a girl’s coming of age 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy 2s. (Re. 1), and a death 12s. (Rs. 6). Their 
family god is Venkataraman whose image they keep tied in a 
bundle in their houses and worship it once or twice a year. 
They have no guru or spiritual guide and they do not call 
Bréhmans or other priests to their religious ceremonies. At their 
marriages the caste people meet, the bride and bridegroom are 
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rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and decked with fine 
clothes and ornaments, their heads are knocked together, a feast 
is given to the caste, and the ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried, and no funeral rites are performed, Child and widow- 
marriage and polygamy are practised, but not polyandry. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They are not bound 
together as a body, do not send their children to school, do not take 
to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 


Linga’yat Va‘nis, or Banjigs, returned as numbering about 
21,787, are found all over the district, Banjig is the Kinarese form 
of the word Vani from the Sanskrit vanik a trader. The names in 
common use among mon are Baséppa, Khandappa, and Rudrdappa ; 
and among women Basamma, Ningamma, and Shivamma. ‘They 
have no surnames except place or calling names. Their family 
god is Virabhadra, and their family goddess is Parvati. Both men 
and women are dark, short, and strongly made. (Their home 
tongue is Kdnarese. ‘They live in one or two storeyed houses with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks, and terraced or tiled roofs. Their 
house goods include cooking vessols, metal plates, cots, a grinding 
stone, a stone mortar and pestle, and low wooden stools. They are 
great eaters and good cooks and strict vegetarians, neither eating 
flesh nor drinking liquor. ‘heir daily food is millet-bread, boiled 
pulse, cooked rice, vegetables, onions, and garlic, They eat from 
brass plates placed before them on low stools. On holidays in 
addition to their ordinary food thoy prepare a variety of dishes, the 
chief of which are godihuggt or wheat rice molasses aud milk boiled 
together, hulgi or stuffed cakes, as well as the cakes called bundia, 
kadleus, karchikais,-and vades. The men wear a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a jacket or a long coat, a headscarf, and shoes, and 
the woinen a robe and bédice without passing the skirt of the 
robe between their legs. Both men and women are neat and 
clean in their dress and have clothes enough both for daily 
wear and for special occasions. The men wear gold or silver ear 
and finger rings and tho women wear gold ear and nose rings, 
silver or brass toe-rings, gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The 
women either braid their hair or tie it into knots. ‘They apply 
black salve to their teeth and tattoo parts of their brows and cheeks, 
and their chins, hands, and feet. The print on the brow is a black 
dot or a crescent with a black dot inside. ‘he marks on the chin 
and checks are simple dots and on the arms single or double snakes. 
The Banjigs are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and clean, but 
law-going and quarrelsome. Their main calling is trade, Some 
own land and a few are in Government service. As a class they 
are well-to-do, few of them being in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food. It costs them about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build a house and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent one. 
A birth costs 16s to £1 12s, (Rs. 8-16), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a girl’s ceming of age about 10s. (Rs.5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, and believe strongly in sooth- 
saying, sorcery, and ghosts. The chief object of their worship ig 
Shiv in the form of the ling which both men and women hang in & 
silver box from the neck, The ling which is generally of slate is 
covered with a paste of powdered slate, cowdung ashes, and marking- 
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uutashes. Banjigs keep most leading Hindu holidays and go on 
pilgrimage to Ulviin Kanara and to Mallikarjun on the Parvat hills 
in North Arkot, They have a guru or spiritual guide named 
Murgasvami who lives at Chitaldurg im North-West Maisur, He 
makes visitation tours once in three or four years, gathering 
contributions from his adherents, and, in return, giving sacred ashes 
vibhutit and water in which his feet have been washed. Though 
Banjigs allow early marriages they are in no way bound to marry 
their daughters before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed; polyandry is unknown. Most of their customs 
and religious rites are the same as those of the Jangams, except 
that the Jangams have to perform the diksha or initiation into the 
priesthood which the Banjigs are not required to do. They are 
bound together as a body, To settle important social questions, 
involving excommunication divorce or readmission into caste, the 
adult men meet together in some public place. Their office-bearers 
include the Hirematada ayya or priests of the chief monastery in 
the village or group of villages, the Mathada ayya or the parish 
priest, the Shetti or head layman awho, is generally a direct 
representative of the oldest leading familyof the place, the 
Patnashetti or superintendent of the market, the Madanshett: or 
deputy superintendent of the market, the Chelvddi or the religious 
symbol bearer, and the Baswvi or female temple servant All theso 
offices are hereditary. The Hirematadu avya is saluted first, then 
‘the Mathada ayya, and so in order the Basnvi coming last. Tho 
Chelwadi is a Mhadr or Holaya by caste. He is well dressed and 
stands with a blavket under his arm. He carries a brass image of 
Shiv seated on a bull. The image is overshadowed with the hood 
of a snake and is fixed to the upper end of a brass spoon. A brass 
bell hangs from the handle of the spoon to the Chelvddi’s knee in 
front, From time to time the Chelvddi sings hymns in honour of 
Shiva and rings the bell. The Basavi calls people to meetings and 
sweeps and spreads carpets. Ordinary caste disputes are settled by 
caste meetings and specially important points by the gurus or 
spiritual guides. Most Banjigs send their children to school, some 
have taken to new pursuits, and on the whole they are a rising 
and prosperous class. 


Loka’baliki Linga‘yats, numbering about 2752, are found all 
over the district except in Kalghatgiand Ron. They speak impure 
Kénarese. The ordinary names among men are Basappa, Mallappa, 
and Singdppa ; audamong women Kallava, Maritangava, and Virava. 
They have no surnames and no family gods. They have a guru or 
spiritual guide who lives in Aralimatha in Haéngal. They have no 
subdivisions. In appearance they resemble other Lingdyats and are 
tall, strong, and muscular. The eyes are large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones high, and the checks gaunt. They live 
in tiled and flat-roofed houses one or two storeys high which are 
generally neat, clean, and well cared for. Their houses have five 
or six rooms, one for cooking, one for bathing, one for sitting, and 
two or three for keeping household goods, clothes, and grain. 








1 Detaila are given under Chelvddis and Basavis. 
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They keep one or two servants to help them in their shop-work and 
pay them 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5) a month. They keep cows, oxen, 
and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
rice, milk, curds, and vegetables. ‘They do not use animal food or 
intoxicating drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a jacket, and the women dress like ordinary 
Lingéyat women. ‘The men wear ear and finger rings and the 
women wear the same ornaments as other Lingdyat women. They 
are sober, clean, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
Their main calling is trading as petty shopkeepers in rice, salt, sugar, 
molasses, and chillies, The men sit in their shops from morning till 
evening and are helped by their wives and children. Their calling is 
prosperous and few are indebt. ‘Their busy season is from April to 
November. They rest on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It costs them 
about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent 
a house. The value of their house goods is about £30 (Ra. 300) and 
the value of their dress about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them 
about £1 (Rs, 10), a girl’s marriage about £40 (Rs. 400), a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs, 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A girl’s marriage costs more 
than a boy’s because of the dowry. Their customs and religions 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingdyats. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of tho caste and any one who questions the decisions is 
put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 


Marwaris, numbering abont seventeen, are found in Dharwar, 
Gadag, Héngal, and Navalgund. They have come from Jodhpurand 
other parts of Mérwar and have established themselves as cloth-sellers 
and petty merchants. 'Theirhome-speechis Marwariand withthe people 
of the district they speak Maréthi with a mixture of Kénarese words. 
The names in common use among men are Chendji, Keshavarém, 
aud Khomaji; and among women Okibéi, Sampabai, and Sundrdbai. 
They have no surnames. Their family goddess is Ambdbdi, They 
say that in Mdrwir they have nine subdivisions, Hambads of two 
divisions Dash and Vish, Oshvals of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
Porvals of the Vish division, Sarmélis of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
and Shravagis of two divisions Dash and Vish. Only a few of these 
subdivisions are found in Dhdrw4r. Members of these subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. They have many gotras or 
family stocks, the chief of which are Baba, Ratur, and Solanki, 
Persons of the same stock do not intermarry. They are rather fair, 
hardy, and short. They live in housos one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily food is rice, wheat, 
pulse, and vegetables; and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, The men 
wear the loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes; and 
the women a robe, a bodice, and a scarf, one end of which is tucked 
to the gown and the other end is carried over the left shoulder an 
head and allowed to fall loosely on the right shoulder. The men- 
shave the head leaving a top-knot anda lock of hair over each 
ear. They are hardworking, cunning, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
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Their main calling is moneylending and dealing as petty shop- 
keepers. Some of them deal in pearls and European cloth. They 
have a bad name for hardness and unfairness in their dealings. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It 
costs them about £20 (Rs. 200) to build a house, and about 4s, 
(Rs. 2) a month to rent one, and their house goods are worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a girl’s 
marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50), A 
son’s marriage costs more than a daughter’s as £10 (Rs.100) have 
to be paid to the bride’s father. They are religious. They respect 
Bréhmans and call Sarmaéli Brahmans from Mdrwdr to conduct 
their marriages, They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and make 
pilgrimages to Girndr near Jundgad and to Shatrinjaya near 
Bhavnagar both in Kathidwar. They say they do not believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. Child marriage and polygamy 
are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
They burn the dead and the relations of the dead are considered 
impure for ten days. They form a closely connected community. Social 
disputes are settled by a majority of the caste. Slight breaches of 
caste rules are forgiven, but grave offences suchas dining with low- 
caste people are punished by loss of caste. Thoy, send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a rising class, 


Na'rvekars and Ba'ndekars are returned as numbering about 
258, and as found in Dharwér, Bankdpur, and Kalghatgi. Most of 
them come from Goa with salt, cocoannts, cocoanut-oil, dates, and 
marking nuts, and after selling their stocks go back. The Narvekars 
are Hindus and the Baéndekars are both Hindus and Portuguese 
Christians, 


Shilvants, or Pious Lingdyats, numbering about 1071, are found 
all over the district. They seem old settlers and have no memory 
of any former home, They speak impure Kinarese. ‘The names in 
common use among men aro Basdppa, Chingdppa, Gurdppa, and 
Mallappa ; and among women Basava, Kareva and Rachava. Their 
surnames are Jocal not tribal. Their family god is Virbhadra whose 
chief shrine is at Rachoti in the Kadapa district of Madras. They 

-have no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from 
other Lingdyatis. They live in tile-roofed houses with walls of stone 
and mud. The houses are neat, clean, and well caredfor. They 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use flesh or 
intoxicating drinks, In matters of dress they do not differ from other 
Lingdyats. In character they are neat, clean, hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly. Their main calling is trading in grain 
and other articles and workingas goldsmiths and carpenters. Their 
craft prospers and none are in debt. ‘Their busy months are 
April, May, and December. They rest on the leading Hindu 
holidays. A family of five sponds about £1 10s (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £5 (Rs.50) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month torent. Their 
house goods are worth about £50 (Rs. 500). A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 (Rs, 20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious, and respect Brahmans 
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as astrologers but not as priests. They call Lingdyat priests to 
conduct their religious ceremonies, and keep the leading Hindu 
holidays. They go on pilgrimage to the shrines of their god 
Basav at Ulvi in Kanara and at Kudla in Dhérwaér. Their 
spiritual guide is a Lingdyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north- 
west Maisur. He does not proselytise or try to make new followers. 
They occasionally worship Lingdyat priests. When a priest is 
called his feet are washed with water which is called foot-dust water 
or dhulpddodak. A little of the water is rubbed over their 
bodies and the rest is sprinkled over the walls and tho floor of the 
house to purify it. Next the priest’s great toes are washed in a 
cup full of water and the water is callod hriya-pédodak or holy 
feet watcr, ‘ho priest takes off the stone ling which he wears 
round his neck, lays it on the palm of his left hand, and pours a 
part of the water in the cup on it, He takes the ling off his hand, 
sips the water left on his palm, fastens the ling round his neck, 
and dries his hand by rubbing it over his body. The water left in 
the cup is called karwna or grace. It is considered holy and the 
priest pours a littleofat on the right palm of each of the elders 
of the family, who sips the water and dries the palm by rubbing 
it over his body. The younger members of the family dip one 
of their fingers in the water and rub the finger over the body, 
Food is served on plates laid on small stools placed before every 
one present, ‘lhe priest takes ou his thigh the plate which has 
been set before him and eats, and the members of the family offer 
the food to the ling which they wear round their neck and eat, 
When the meal is over the priest washes his hands in the plate 
from which he has eaten, drirks the water, and dries his hands 
by rubbing them over his body. Their other religious rites do not 
differ from those of other Lingdyats. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. The feeling of caste and of caste 
discipline is strong. Social disputes are settled at meetings of 
castemen and disobedience to the decision of the community is 
punished by loss of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, 
take to new pursuits, and aro a steady class. 


Sunna gars or ChunaTris, that is Lime-sellers numbering 
about fifty-two, are found in Dhérwdr, Hangal, and Raénebennur. 
They take their name from sunna the Kénareso word for lime. 
They are tall and muscular. They gather lime nodules in the fields 
and hills and burn them into lime. They make lime both for 
masonry work and for eating with betel leaves. 


Ta'mbolis, or Betel-leaf sellers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Hubli. They get large quantities of betel 
leaves and nuts from the gardens of Ranebennur and Sigaum and 
sell them in retailin and around Dhdrwér. Both Musalmdns and 
Hindus are engaged in this trade. The Hindus belong to the Kshatri 
caste and are excessively fond of drink. 


Telugu Banjiga’s are returned as numbering about 1352, and 
as found in Bankdpur, Gadag, and Navalgund. They are said to. 
have come from the Madras Presidency about two hunderd years ago. 
They speak Telugu and Tamil among themselves and Kénarese with 
the people of the district. The names in common use among men 
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are Perumaladu, Rangayya, and Venkatsv4mi; and among women 
Nérdyanamma, Shrirangamma, and Sheshakka. ‘Their surnames 
are Apluvandlu, Gudramavaru, Pasaptetivaru, and Pamarativaru. 
Their family god is Venkataraman of Tirupati in North Arkot, and 
their family goddess is Kateri whose chief shrine is at Kanchipur or 
Conjeveram in Southern India. They say they have about eighteen 
subdivisions in their own country none of which eat together or 
intermarry. Telugu Banjigars are dark, tall, and slender. The 
features are regular, the face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round, but a sulky 
hard expression takes much from their appearance. 'l'hey live in 
ordinary houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. 
Thoy are moderate eaters and good cooks. They eat from banian 
or plantain leaves, not from brass or copper and other plates like 
local middle-class Hindus. ‘heir daily food is rice, Indian millet 
bread, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is sweet cakes. 
They are unusually fond of pickles. They use flesh and liquor and 
some of them take hemp-water or bung and tobacco, The men 
wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, and « headscarf; and the 
women a bodice and a robe, the skirt worn hanging from the hips 
like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the right shoulder. 
Both men and women sare neat and cleanin their dress and have a 
good store of clothes for every-day wear and for special occasions. 
They are intelligent, clean, neat, honest, hardworking, thrifty, even- 
tempercd, and orderly. Most of them earn their hving by trading 
in cloth or grain and lending money on mterest. Some of them 
have entered Government service, some till, and a few work as 
masons or carpenters. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
month on food and £6 (Rs. 60) a year oon) dress. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a inonth to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs 
them about £2 (Rs. 20), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 12s. (Rs. 16), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs, 10), 
and a death abont £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religions respecting 
Bréhmans and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
‘hey keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to the 
shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati in North Arkot, Rangnath at 
Trichinapalli, Shri Ram at Nasik, and Vishveshvar at Benares. Their 
guru or spiritual guide is Nirmal Uatachiria, a Shri Vaishnav Bré4hman, 
who brands his disciples with red-hot copper scals stamped with 
Vishnu’s diseus or chakra and conch-shell or shankh. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut, it is bathed, and a little honey and castor-oil are 
dropped into its mouth. For the first three days the mother is 
bathed from the waist downwards. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped to secure long life to the child, and on the 
seventh the whole of the mother’s body is bathed. On the twelfth 
the child and the mother are bathed, and the child is named and 
cradled, and lighted lamps are waved round its face. When a 
marriage is settled a shed is raiscd in front of the bride’s house with 
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twelve posts, an altar is made in the middle of the shed, and a small 
canopy also of twelve posts is built over the altar. The shed is 
decorated with mango leaves and flowers. In front of the canopy 
is placed a wooden mortar three feet high and a lighted lamp is set 
onthe mortar, ‘I'welve large and small earthen pots and nine earthen 
tumblers with handles are bought, whitewashed, and ornamented 
with various colours. One large pot is set on each side of the 
mortar and one small pot on each side of the big posts. Between 
the lines of the two pots the nine earthen tumblers are placed in a 
row and filled with earth. Nine kinds of grain seeds are sown in 
the earth in the tumblers, a little water is poured over them, and 
the seeds are left to sprout. In the morning of the wedding day a 
Bréhman priest comes, kindles the sacred fire, and girds the 
bridegroom with the sacred thread. In the evoning the bride and 
bridegroom are robed in yellow garments and seated on raised seats. 
A Brahman priest comes, repeats verses, throws red rice on the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom, and ties yellow thread bracelets or 
kankans round their right wrists. Married women wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The bride and bridegroom are taken in 
procession to a temple, where they bow to the god and return, and 
the day ends with a feast to friends and relations. For three days 
after the wedding day the Br&bman priest kindles the sacred fire 
twice a day, and, on the fourth day, comes a ceremony called 
Ndagdvali or the Snake Row. The smaller pots which were laid on 
the bigger pots in front of the marriage-altar are taken down. The 
larger pots are filled with water, and an ornament, either a gold 
finger or nose ring, is dropped into one of the pots. The bride 
and bridegroom search for it and success in finding the ring is 
taken as an omen of who will rule the house in after-life. The 
bride and bridegroom are then made to walk five times round 
the canopy. Rice and a cocoanut are placed in the bridegroom’s 
hands, he makes them over to the bride, and she unties his thread 
wristlet or kankan. Some women whose husbands are alive wave 
lighted lamps round the pair. If at the time of marriage the 
bride is of age, the bride and bridegroom are made to present 
money and fruits to the Bréhman priest and are led by married 
women to the marriage bed-room. They are seated together on 
a cot, decked with flowers and leaves, and lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces. The women lay food and milk in the room, leave, 
and lock the door from the outside. When a death takes place a 
priest ofthe Satdni caste is called. He washes the corpse and decks 
it with sect-marks, He makes a small discus or chakra and acouch- 
shell or shankh of split bamboo, lays flowers on them, and fastens 
the bamboo discus on the right arm and the conch-shell on the left 
arm of the body on the spots where the deceaxed’s spiritual guide 
had branded him. After leaving them for a short time the bamboo 
discus and conch are taken off and kept in the house for five days. 
This is said to be done because it is sinful to brand a dead body. 
The fastening and taking off of the bamboo discus and conch is 
considered to be the same as removing the brands. The body ig 
carried to the burning ground and is burnt. On the fifth day the 
bones are nicked from the ashes. and laid in an earthen not. The 
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bamboo discus and the conch are laid along with the bones, and, on 
some future day the whole is taken to a holy river and thrown into 
the water. Girls are married either before or after they come of age. 
Polygamy and divorce are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. Minor social disputes are settled by 
the castemen and graver disputes by the guru or spiritual guide. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a steady class. 


Telugu Oshnamarus, numbering about 184, are found in 
Dhérwiar, Gadag, Hangal, Koa, and Ranebennur. They are said to 
have come from Madras and to have been settled in Dhdrwdr for 
several generations. They speak Telugu at home and Kénarese 
abroad. The names in common usé among men are Hanama, Rama, 
Venka, and Yella; and among women Hanmakka, Hulgava, Marava, 
and Yellamma. Their surnames are Bhandi, Boshetti, Dhansheiti, 
and Satnur. Their family deities are Hanuman, Hulgava, and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions. ‘hey have five gotras or 
family stocks, Achintru, Kamal, Nilu, Pal, and Pasani. Members of 
the same stock cannot intermarry. ‘They are dark, slender, tall, 
and hardy, and resemble the middie-class Hindus of Kadapa and 
Belléri in Madras. ‘Their expression is lively, the form of face oval, 
the eyes large, the features regular, the naso high, the lips thin, 
the cheek-bones ljw, and the cheeks gaunt. They aro moderate 
eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, tamayind, 
plantain fruit and flower, vegetables, onions, salt, condiments, 
cocoanuts, and chillies. On holidays they eat sweet cakes made of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar, and vades or stnall cakes made 
of pulse, chillies, salt, and condiments. They also eat the flesh 
of fishes, fowls, and sheep, bunt of no othor animal. They use all 
intoxicating drinks, The men wear a loincloth one end of which is 
passed between the legs and tucked in near the navel, a headscarf, 
a jacket, and sandals; and the wonten weara bodice anda robe 
without passing back the skirt between the feet. Their holiday 
dress is the same as their every-day dress but is of new materials. 
They have no store of rich clothes for special occasions. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and wristlets; and the women ear and 
nose rings, bracelets, and armlets. They are neat, hardworking, 
honest, and well-behaved, but dirty. 


Their chief employment is the making of kunku or redpowder 
and tooth-powder, and trading in perfumes. Their women help them 
in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food, and about £1 10s.: (Rs, 15) a year on clothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 
(Rs. 10). A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 2s, (Re. 1), a pregnancy about 
4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They are religious, but 
do not respect Bréhinans, Lingdyats, or other priests. They act as 
their own priests on ceremonial occasions, They keop the leading 
Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Yellamma at 
Savadattiin Belgaum. Their guru or spiritual guide is a Vaishnav 
Bréhman named Tatiachdria who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveram in 
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Madras. He does not proselytise or try to gain new followers. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsayine. 
When a child is born its navel cord is cut and a little sugar 
mixed with castor-oil is dropped into its mouth. The after-birth 
is worshipped, redpowder and incense are laid before it, it is 
laid in an earthen pot, and is buried outside of the house near 
the bath-water channel. On the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled by tho midwife. On the first day of marriage the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and a dinner 
is given in honour of the family deities. On the second day the bride 
and bridegroom are againrubbed with turmeric and bathed and a caste 
dinner is given. On the third day they are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on wooden boards placed on a blanket which is 
spread on araised seat. A few vrains of rice are dropped round the 
wooden boards, kunkw or redpowder is rubbed on to their brows, and 
yellow threads are tied to their right wrists. The bridegroom binds 
the marriage string of gold and glass beads round the bride’s neck, 
five married women throw grains of red rice over the couple, and 
a feast is given to friends and relations. On the fourth day the 
marriage shed is worshipped and the marriage is over. When an 
Oshnamaru dies 2 cocoanut is broken before the dead body, and the 
body is carried in a sitting posture to the burial ground and is 
buried. On the third day cooked food and water are laid on the 
grave, Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; 


polyandry is unknown, They are bound together as a body, Minor , 


social disputes are settled by castemen and grave questions by their 
guru or spiritual guide, Any ono who disobeys the guide’s decision 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school or take 
to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 


Komtis or Vaishya’s are returned as numbering 828, and 
found chiefly in Gadag and Navalgund. ‘They are said to have come 
to Dharwar about 350 years ago from Belléri and Kadapa in Madras. 
They used to speak ‘Telugu, but they now speak Kanarese both at 
home andabroad. In 1818 some Komtis came from Madras with the 
British army and settledat Dharwar. The home speech of these lately 
come Komtis is still Telugu. The old and the new settlers eat 
and marry with one another, The men’s names are Govinddppa, 
Lachéppa, Mallappa, Venkappa, and Virdppa; and the women’s 
names are Durgamma, Gangamma, and Rédhamma. ‘They have no 
surnames. They are said to have about one hundred and two 
family-stocks and members of the same stock do not intermarry. 
Their chief deity is Nagareshvar. They also worship Dayamava, 
Hanuman, Ganpati, Venkataraman, Virbhadra, and Yellava. They 
are dark, short, and stout. Their faces are round, the expression 
lively, the eyes large, the features regular, the nose high, the lips 
thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round. Most of them 
live in better class houses two or more storeys high, with walls of 
brick and mud and flat roofs. ‘he houses are neat and clean 
and are well cared for. They keop cows and buffalocs. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their every-day food is rice, pulse 
Indian millet bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk, and 
they are specially fond of sourdishes. Their holiday dishes include 
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several kinds of cakes made of wheat, pulse, and sugar. They do 
not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear a headscarf, 
a jacket, a loin and shouldercloth, and shoes. Tho women wear a 
robe and a bodice like those worn by Braéhman women. Though 
not clean, both men and women are neat in their dress, and fond 
of gay colours. Their holiday dress is the same as their every-day 
dress but richer. They havo good stores of clothes for every-day wear 
and for special occasions. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist 
rings, waistchains, and necklaces. The women wear ear and nose 
rings made of gold and studded with pearls and_ precious stones, 
toe-rings, bracelets, armlets, and waistbands, They are quarrel- 
some, hardworking, keen, and proverbially cumning.! Their 
main calling is trading in grain, oil, clarified butter, cloth and 
sugar, and moneylending. A. family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food, and thoir storo of clothes varies from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000). A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a 
thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 30), amarriageabout £10 (Rs. 100) besides 
a dowry of £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-80), a girl’s coming of ago about £2 
(Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20),anda death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
They are religious, They worshipthe usual Bréhmanic gods, respect 
Bréhmans, and call them to their ceremonies. They keep the usual 
findu holidays and goon pilgrimage to Bonares, Rameshvar, Tirupati, 
Udpi, Gokarna, Pandharpur, and to the chief shrine of Nagareshvar 
at; Nardéyan-Devarkeri. Their spiritual guide is Shankaracharya, 
the pontiff of the Smarts to whom and to Whose delegate, a Smart 
Brdéhman whose title is Bhaskarichdrya, they give presents. ‘The 
present Bhéskaracharya is Arunachal Syami who lives at Néraéyan- 
Devarkeri in Bolléri. Hoe-is a married man. He travels about the 
country, inquires into religious offences committed by Komtis, 
and punishes them either with fine or with loss of caste. The 
offending persons are let back into caste on undergoing cortain 
penalties, ‘he Komtis believe in sorcery, soothsaying,and witchcraft. 
They keep all the sixteen sacraments or Braéhman sunskdrs. On the 
eleventh day after a birth the mother is bathed and a feast chiefly 
of rice and pulse is given to friends and kinspeople. The family is 
considered impure for sixteen days, On the sixteenth the cradle 
is worshipped with flowers and redpowder, a lighted lamp is waved 
round it, and the child is named by its maternal aunt and laid in the 
cradle, and sugar and scraped cocoanuts are handed to the guests. 
When a woman comes of age she is made to sit apart for three days 
and on the fourth she is anoimted and bathed. The impurity 
caused by a death lasts fifteen days. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is 
unknown. The Komtis have a rule that a boy is bound to marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter, however sickly or deformed she may 
be. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Minor 
social disputes are settled by castemen and graver questions by 
Bhaskaréchdrya, their deputy spiritual guide, Thoy send their boys 
and girls to schools and take to new pursuits. Komtis are a rising 
class. 





1Jn Dhdrw&r any man who has a name for cunning is called Komti, 
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Husbandmen,according tothe 1881 census, included ten classes 
with a total strength of 128,184 or 15°78 per cent of the Hindu 




















population. The details are: 
Dhérwir Husbandmen, 1881, 

Division. Males, Females} Total. Division. Males. |Females| Total. 
Disirs wf 209 841 640 Marathis ,| 22,029 | 22,056 | 44,085 
Halepaiks Ba 64 58 122 |; Radders --| 10,070 | 10,559 | 21,529 
Haslirs a 18 18 36 Rajputs sas 1722 1728 3450 
Kamatis wef 906 937 1932 || Sfdars ...| 21,956 | 21,466 | 43,42u 
Kudavakaligdrs,| 3882 3812 W604 |__| — 
Malavars wes 113 117 224 Total ...| 62,046] 61,088 [123,184 





Da’sa'rs, literally Servants, are returned as numbering about 640 
and as found chiefly in Dharwar, Bankdpur, Hubli, Haéngal, Kod, 
Navalgund, Rénebennur, and Ron. ‘Thoy are divided into two 
classes, Galla DAsdrs and Byad Dasdrs who neither eat together nor 
jntermarry, 

The Gatta DAsArs speak impure Kénarese. The names in com- 
mon use among men are Dasdppa, Govinddppa, and Rdmappa; 
and among women Hanamaya,. Rukhmava, and Yellava. ‘lheir 
family gods are Hannmdn and Venkataraman of Tirupati, They 
have no subdivisions, They are tall and dark, with a dreamy 
look, regular features, small eyes, high noses, thin lips, low cheek- 
bones, gaunt cheeks, lank head-hair, and thick face-hair. They 
live in flat-roofed houses which are dirty and ill-cared for, They 
are great eaters and bad cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet ° 
bread, vegetables, and enrds, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, clarified butter, vegotables,.and curds, They do not 
use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear loin and shoulder- 
cloths, a jacket, a headscarf, and saudals; and the women wear a 
robe and a bodice, but they do not pass the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They are hardworking, honest, evyen-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean anduntidy. Their main calling is husbandry. 
They work from morning till evoning and are helped by their women 
and children. They do not work on the leading Hindu holidays. 
Though their calling is prosperous most are in debt, chiefly owing to , 
the heavy rates of interest at which they borrow money. A family of 
five spends on food about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month and on dress about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a year. Their houses cost about £10 (Ry. 100) to build, 
and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs, 50). A birth costs 
about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age 
about £2 (Rs. 20),a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs, 5), and a death about 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religious. They respect Brdhmans and 
call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies, and Lingdyat 
priests to manage their funeral rites. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is Shrinivasdcharya who lives at Anigundi near Hampi im Bellari. 
He does not try to gain new followers. ‘They occasionally worship 
the village deities Dayamava and Durgaya. They believe in 
sorcery and witchcraft and consult sorcerers and witches when any 
one falls sick, On tho birth of a child its navel cord is cut, laid 
in an earthen vessel, and buried in some clean place. On the fifthe 
day the goddess Jivati is worshipped and a feast is given to caste- 
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people, and on the twelfth day the child is named and eradled. No 
further ceremony takes place till marriage. On the day fixed for 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
oil, bathed, and made to sit ona raised seat. Tho village astrologer 
comes, repeats texts, and throws grains of red rice on the couple, 
betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests, a feast is given 
to the men of the caste,and the ceremony is over. Thedeadare burned. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; polyandry 
is onknown. ‘hey are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes aro settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
neglecting the decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They are said to be 
rather a declining class. 


Byap or Buaarna DAsArs speak impure Kadnareso. ‘lhe names 
in common use among men are Basava, Bhima, Govinda, and 
Hanman; and among women Basdékka, Baydmma, Daydmakka, 
and Marekka. They bave no surnames and are called after the 
names of the villages in which theytive, heir family gods are 
Venkataraman of Tirupati and. Hanumin- ‘hey have no sub- 
divisions. A man of this class is known by his peculiar dress. He 
wears a waistcloth, a headscarf, and a long jacket, and over the 
jacket a waistband. He hangs an image of tho monkey-god to his 
neck in such a way that it may fall on duis chest, holds a conch or a 
blowing shell in his left hand, ties a gong to his right wrist, and 
holds a round stick about five inches long and one inch round 
between the thumb and the two first fingers of his right hand to 
strike the gong. He hangs a Jong basket from his left shoulder to 
hold alms, carrics a lamp in his hand about three feet high, and 
marks his forehead with two stripes of white earth with a red or 
yellow stripe in the middlo, Dressed in this way be goes from 
house to house blowing his conch, repeating the name of the god 
Govind, and asking for alms. When he gets alms he again blows 
his conch, strikes the gong, and repeats seven or eight names of 
Hindu gods. Daéasdrs are like local lower class Hindus. ‘They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts with mud walls and_ straw roofs. 
They keep pet animals. hey are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and 
their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat flour, sugar, 
and pulse. ‘They eat tho flesh of sheep, fishes, fowls, hares, and 
deer, They use intoxicating drinks but are temperate in their 
use. Their women wear a robe and a bodice but do not pass the 
skirt of the robe between the feet or tuck if behind. The men 
wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
finger, and nose ringsand bracelets. Their main calling is begging, 
They are even-tempered and orderly, but dirty and idle. Their 
social position is much like that of the Deccan Rémoshis. Their 
feeding expenses are nothing as they live on alms, A birth costs 
about 6d. (4a8.), a boy’s marriage about £2 2s. (Rs. 21) including a 
dowry of £1 12s.(Rs. 16) paid to the bride’s father,and a death abont 
2s. (Re. 1). They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriages, They have a guru or spiritual teacher 
who is a Saténi by caste. They say they do not belteve in gorcory, 
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witchcraft or soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut and a few drops of castor-oil are put into its mouth. On the 
eloventh day their teacher comes and stamps the child’s shoulders 
with a jessamin flower dipped in paste called ném, If the child 
is a boy either in the ninth month or in the ninth yoar the teacher 
heats two brass seals made in the shape of a discus and a conch and 
brands the boy’s right shoulder with tho discus-seal and the left 
shoulder with the conch-seal. When a marriage is settled, on the 
weddiug day the bride and bridegroom are scated on a blanket, the 
village astrologer ties yellow threads to the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, and throws red vice over them, a foast is givon to mon 
of the caste, and the marriage is over. The dead are either burnt 
or buried according to their relations’ means. On the eleventh the 
teacher purifies the family by giving them holy water to sip, Child 
and widow marrixge and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is 
unknown. They arc bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the community, and any 
one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do not send 
their boys or girls to sehool, do not take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling: class. 


Halepa‘iks, said to mean Old Soldiers, are returned as 
numbering about 122 and as found in Hangaland Kod, They speak 
ure Kinareso. The names in common use among men are Basava, 
Bhimndik, Badaknail, and K4rendik; and among women Bhairakka, 
Durgava, Kannakka, and Maridyavakka, They have no surnames. 
Their house dcitics aro Hanmappa and Guttemma. Except that they 
are shorter and slenderer they do not differ in appearance from other 
local low-class Hindus. They live either in one-storeyed tiled houses 
orin straw huts which ave generally ill-cared for. Their daily food is 
bread made of Indian millot or régi flour, rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
On holidays they make sweet cakes of pulse, wheat, and coarse sugar. 
They use flesh and intoxicating drinks. Every year at harvest they 
sacrifice a sheep to the ficld gods. They say the field gods are not their 
gods, still they are forced to make offerings tothem or their crops will 
notgrow. They also yearly sacrifice a sheep to their house goddess 
Guttemma. ‘The men wear a Join and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and 
sandals. The women wear a robe and bodice like other Dharwiir lower 
class Hindu women, and mark their brows with turmeric msiead of 
with kunku or redpowder. The men wear brass or copper ear and 
finger rings, waistchains, and hides or silver wristlets. ‘The women 
wear the gold hair ornamonts called ragli and chauri, ear and toe 
rings, a necklace of coral, silver arm and wristlets, and glass bangles. 
hey are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is bushundry 
in which they are fairly skilful. They say that during the time of 
the Svddi chiefs thoy held lands free of rent and had much power. 
They are in debt and have to pay about twenty-five per cent on 
their loans, A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on clothes. A honse costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and their house goods are worth 
about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs about 10s, (Rs, 5), & marriage 
about £40 (Rs. 400) of which about one-half goes to the bride’s 
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father, and a coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death about 8s. 
(Rs. 4) each, They are religions, respecting Brdéhmans and calling 
them to their marriages and other ceremonies, ‘Their spiritual 
teacher is a Shrivaishnay Bréhman named 'Tatachdrya who lives at 
Hampi in Belléri, They do not believo in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon asa child is born a fow drops of honey and 
cow’s milk are put into its month, its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the child is put into 
the cradle, and, on the eleventh day, the mother and the members 
of the family bathe and are purificd. When a marriage is settled a 
shed is built in front of the house, and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and brought into the shed. A Brahman priest 
ties tho'ends of their garments together, and tells thera, accompanied 
by the bride’s maternal uncle, to walk several times round the shed. 
After this the bridegroom ties the marriage string round the bride’s 
neck and the priest ties tho brow-horn or bashing round the 
bridegroom’s brow and the tondla or marriage-bonnet round the 
bride’s head. The bride and bridegroom are set ona raised seat, 
and, while women sing marriage songs, grains of red rice are thrown 
over them and lighted lamps are wayedround their faces. Several 
boys are feasted and after the boys the bride and bridegroom and 
the caste-people. On the fourth day red water is thrown over tho 
bride, the bridegroom, and their parents and friends, the priest is 
given about 3s. (Re.1$), and blesses the marricd pair, and retires. 
The bride is told to hide herself and the bridegroom is told to find 
her out, [f he fiuds her it is well, if not the bride will have the upper 
hand in the house. When a Halepiik dies, his son or other chief 
mourner carries with the corpse to the burning ground a pot filled 
with cooked rice. At the burning ground the chicf mourner spreads 
three leaf plates and serves the food on the plates for the spirit of 
the dead. The body is burnt. The impurity caused by a death 
Jasts a month. At the end of the month a dinner is given to 
caste-people and the family is purified. Child and widow-marriage 
and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. ‘'hey are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, and have an horeditary 
headman. Social disputes are settled by their castemen and any 
one who disoboys the decisions is put ont of caste, They do not 
send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to new pursuits, 
They are a steady class, 


Hasla'rs are returned as numbering thirty-six and as found only 
in Hangal, They spenk impure Kanarese. The names in common 
uso among men are Hucha, Maria, and Suttana ; and among women 
Basakka, Diami, Fakiri, and Ramakka. They have no surnames. 
Their chief god and goddess arc Malldppa and Guttemma. They 
have no subdivisions, They are strong, stout, dark, and muscular. 
They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty and untidy. ‘They live 
inthatched houses which are dirty and ill-cared for. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is bread mado of régi flour, 
Indian millet gruel, garlic, onions, and vegetables. Their holiday food 
is sweet cakes made of wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, milk, 
curds and butter. They eat mutton, employing a mulla to kill the 
sheep, and drink liquor. ‘T’he men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
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headscarf, and a short coat. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robo between the feet. They 
have no stock of good clothes for daily use or for special 
occasions. The men keep the top-knot or shendi and ear-tutts or 
jhulpis. They wear no ornaments. Their main calling is field work 
in which their women help. Many are in debt. <A family of five 
spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food and about 8s. (Rs. 4) a 

ear on clothes. A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age abont 4s, (Rs. 2), a pregnancy 
nothing, and a death about 2s. (Re. 1). They are religious, They 
do not respect Bréhmans and do not call them to perform thoir 
religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies are performed by 
Lingdyat priests, and their guru or spiritual teacher is also a 
Lingdyat who lives at Togsi in Maisur. Hoe punishes all religious 
offences and receives homage from his disciples. They do not 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or sootbsaying. At their marriages 
a Lingdyat priest comes and ties kankan or yellow threads to the 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. ‘Then the bridegroom fastens the 
marriage string to the-bride’s neck, the women sing marriage songs, 
and wave a lighted lamp ronnd the faces of the married couple. The 
priest is dismissed with a present of about 3s. (Rs. 14), a caste feast 
is given, and the marriage is over. When a girl comes of ago shoe 
sits by herself for three days. On the fourth she is bathed, dressed 
in fine clothes, and sent to her husband’sroom. Whena person dies 
the body is carried to the burning-ground and is there either burnt or 
buried according to the family’s means. Child and widow-marriage 
and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled 
by the members of the caste and if any one neglects the decisions 
he is put ont of caste, mnless he pays a fine of £1 (Rs.10) half of 
which is given to the teacher and the rest is spent on a caste feast. 
They do not send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to 
new pursuits, They area steady calss. 


Ka'ma'tis, also called Kunchigérs, are returned as numbering 
about 1932 and as found in| Dhaérwdr, Hangal, Kod, and 
Rénebennur. They spcuk incorrect Kdnarese, The names in 
common nse among men are Bhima, Hanuma, Kalla, Ninga, and 
Naga; and among women Basava, Kallava, Mallava, and Ningava. 
They have no surnames, ‘Their family gods aro Hanumén and 
Narsivha. The chief shrine of Narsivha is at Kadari in the 
Kadapa district of Madras, They have no subdivisions, They are 
like ordinary Kanarese labourers, They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses with walls of mud and stones. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables ; and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat, pulse, coarse sugar, milk, curds, and vegetables. They 
use the flesh of fishes, fowls, sheep, and deer, but not of other 
animals. They do not use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet or tucking it behind. The men wear ear and finger 
rings, and the women ear. finger. toe, and nose rings, necklaces, 
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waistbands, and glass bangles. They are hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly, but dirty and untidy. Their main 
calling is husbandry. They work in the fields from morning to 
evening, They generally grow rice and when the rice crop is cut 
sow some vegetable. Their women help in the field and their children 
tend cattle, A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on 
food and about £1 10s. (Rs.15) a year onclothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and 6d. (4 as.) a month to rent, The 
valuo of their house goods including cattle is abont £20 (Rs. 200). 
A birth costs about 4s, (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
of which £2 (Rs. 20) go to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 1s. (8 as.), and a death about 
£2 (Rs, 20). They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriage ceremonies. Their funeral rites are 
performed by men of their own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Kadari and Tirupati in Madras, Their spiritual teacher lives at 
Tirupati. He does not try to make new followers. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the child and mother are bathed. On the 
eleventh day they clean the house, bathe, and-are purified. On the 
thirteenth the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
before a wedding, a dinner is given in honour of the family gods, 
and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
on a blanket, the Brdhman repeats verses and throws red rice over 
the couple, and a feast without flesh is given to.caste-people. Next 
day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a horse and carried 
through the chief streets in procession, and the marriage is over, 
When a Kaméti dies the body is carried to the burial ground in a 
bamboo car adorned with fags and plantain leaves, and is buried. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry 
is unknown. ‘They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by castemen and any one neglecting such 
decisions is put out of caste. They do not send their boys or girls 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class, 


_ _Kudavakaliga’rs, or Hoemen, are returned as numbering 

about 7694 and as found all over the district. They are said 
to be called Kudavakdligdérs from the iron field-hoo or kudav, 
They speak impure Kdnarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Malldppa, and Ningdppa; and among women 
Basava, Kallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their 
family-gods are Basavana, Virabhadra, and Yellava. Basavdna’s 
chief shrine is at Ulvi in North Kanara, Yellava’s at Savadatti 
in Belgaum, and Virabhadra’s at Rachoti in the Madras district of 
Kadapa. They have two divisions Taddodi and Dandavati who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are tall, strong, and 
muscular. They live in neat but rather dirty flat-roofed houses and 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes, and sometimes one or two farm 
servants on 4s, to 6s. (Rs.2-3)a month, They are great caters 
and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables, 
and buttermilk, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and 
milk. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The. men 
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dress in a Join and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, short trousers 
ending a little above the knee, a blanket, and sandals. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. Their holiday dress is the same, but of better and costlier 
materials. The men wear ear and fingor rings, and the women ear, 
nose, and toe-rings, waistbands, glass and silver bangles, and 
silver armlets, ‘hey are hardworking, honest, even-tempered and 
orderly, ‘Their main calling is husbandry, They work every day 
from morning till evening except on Monday which is sacred to 
their god Basav. The women help in the field and the children 
tend cattle. hey are skilful workers. Some are landholders and 
others field labourers. ‘heir women sell butter, milk, and curds, 
the produce of their cows and she-buffaloes. They are a well-to-do 
class, generally free from debt, seldom borrowing except to meet 
marriage expenses. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £40 (Rs. 400) to build and about 44, (Rs, 2) a month 
to rent. Their house furniture is worth about £30 (Rs. 300). 
A birth costs aboute-l0s; ‘Rs. 5), a son’s marriage about £15 
(Rs, 150) of which £8 (Rs, 80) is paid to the girl’s father, a coming 
of age ae £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs, 15). They are religious and respect both 
Brahman and Lingdyat priests. They call a Brdhman to conduct 
their marriages and a Tingdyat to conduct their funerals. They 
keep the leading Bréhmanic holidays. On every ‘Tuesday in the 
month of Ashddh or July-August their women worship the goddess 
Guikava, and in ithe first half of the month of Shrévan or August- 
September the goddess Changalkava is worshipped. The Jeshth or 
June-July full-moon is called Karhunvi and is held in great honour. 
The day before the fall-moon, Indian millet is boiled, made into 
thick gruel, and given to working bullocks ; and on the full-moon day 
eggs are broken and mixed with oil and foreed down the bullocks’ 
throats, They are dressed in rich blunkets or woollen cloths, decked 
with flowers, and have their horns painted red, In some cases rich 
husbandmen put their women’s silver anklets on the bullocks’ legs. 
All the husbandmen meet together taking their white and red but 
not their black bullocks, and go in processiow half a mile out of the 
village. A hemp rope is tied across the village gates about ten feet 
from the ground. Tho husbandmen form a return procession with 
the bullecks in frent, and race their bullocks at top speed towards 
the village gates. If a white bullock is first to enter the 
gates, the white Indian millet crop will be plentiful, and if a 
red bullock wins the red Indian millet crop will be plentiful. 
The owner of the winning bullock is allowed to break the rope 
across the gate with his whip, a ceremony which is called 
karthariyona or the rope-breaking, ‘hey do not go on pilgrimage. 
The village Lingdéyot priest is their guru or spiritual teacher and 
they occasionally ask him to dine at their houses, ‘They worship the 
village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava and believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their religious rites and customs 
do not differ from those of Lingdyats. Child marriage and 
polygamy are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and poly- 
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andry is unknown, They do not consider that birth, death, or 
women’s sickness causes impurity. They are bound together by 
a Strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority 
of the caste, and if any one disobeys the decisions he is put out of 
caste. ‘I'hey do not send their boys or girls to school, take to no 
new pursnits, and are a steady class. 


Mara’tha’s are retnrned as numbering about 44,085 and as found 
all over the district. Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Shivaji 
and other Mardtha chieftains carried their arms into the Karndtak, 
thousauds of Mardthds and Bralimans followed them and many settled 
in Dharwar. The present Mardtha population of Dharwar are the 
descendants of these people and of others who from time to time 
followed the conquerors. Their home speech is Mardthi, but they 
speak Kanareso with the people of the district. Thenames in common 
use among men are Sambhaji, Santaji, Shivaji, and Suryardo; and 
among women Aimbabdi, Jijdbdi, Soyardbdi, and Yesubdéi. Their 
surnames are Bhosié, Chavan, Daphald, Ghaérgé, Ghdtgé, Gaikwar, 
Mané, Nimbdlker, Sinde,andThordt. Their chief gods are Khandoba 
of Jejari, Vithoba of Pandharpur,.and Venkataraman of ‘Tirnpati, 
and their chief goddesses are Ambébhayéui and Tuljébhavani of 
Satdra and Mahdlakshmi of Kolhapur. “They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark, bold, and muscular. They live in one-storeyed 
houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled roofs. They 
are moderate eaters and bad cooks. | Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, vegetablos, onions, and garlic, and their special holiday 
dishes ara sweet cakes made of rice or wheat flour, sugar, clarified 
butter, and flesh. On the Dasara holiday in October and on other 
festive occasions they sacrifice a sheep to their goddess Durgadevi 
and eat its Hesh. They use intoxicating drinks, ‘lhe men wear a loin- 
cloth or short trousers coming to the kuees, a Jacket, a shouldercloth, 
and a turban, and tie a waistband tightly round the waist. 
‘he women wear a robe and bodice but do not pass the skirt of 
their robe between the feet. Hoth men and women are clean, neat, 
and tasteful in their dress having a marked liking for gay colours. 
They have a good stock of clothes for ordinary wear and for 
special occasions. The women of rich Maréthés do not appear in 
public and when they go out their hands and faces are completely 
covered. The Mardthds are active, hardworking, intelligent, honest, 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and spirited, They work as husbandmen, 
labourers, messengers, constables, and house servants. Some 
trade and a few have risen to high posts under Government. A 
family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A 
house costs £20 to £50 (Bs.200-500) to build and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50), A birth costs about 16s. (Rs. 8), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
£3 (Ks. 30), a pregnancy abont 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Bréhmans, and calling them 
to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to the shrines of Vithoba at 
Pandharpur, Mahdbaleshvar at Gokarn in Kanara, and Tuljabhavdni 
in Satara, Their spiritual teacher is Shankardchérya the pontiff 
of the Smért Brdhmans. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
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and soothsaying. They do not keop all the sixteen Braéhmanic 
sanskdrg ov sacraments. Their chief ceremonics are birth, marriage, 
coming of age, death, and mind feasts or mahdls which are performed 
with a Bréhman’s help. On tho mahdls or ancestral mind-days they 
bathe, dress, and offer balls of cooked rice to crows, If the crows eat 
the food the ancostors are satisfied; if not they are displeased. 
Child and widow-marriage and polygamy are practisod, and polyan- 
dry is unknown. They are bound together by astrong caste feeling, 
Social disputes are settled by the castemon and any one who 
disobeys the decision is put out of caste. The authority of the 
community is said day by day to be failing. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Malava'rs, or Woodlandmen, a class of Lingdyats, are returned as 
numbering about 224 and as found in Gadag, Hdngal, and Karajgi. 
‘They say they are called Malavdrs because they usod to live in the 
malandid or hilly country. Other Lingdyats say, thoy wero called 
Malarvdrs or the dirty poople because they did not keep the 
rules of the Lingiyat religion. The names in common nse among 
men are Basippagavda, Ningangavda, and Raodrappagavda; and 
among women Basava, Gangava, and Ningava. They have no 
surnames. Thoy have two divisions Muskin Malavars or face 
hiders, whose women cover their faces like Muhammadans, and 
Nira MalavArs or water-hiders who cover their water-pots with a 
eloth when bringing water from a well. They do not differ in 
appearance from the ordinary local Lingdyats. Most live in 
one-storeyed houses of the better class with walls of brick and 
tiled roofs. ‘heir daily food is Indian millct bread, rice, pulse, 
and vegetables, and on holidays they eat sweet cakes. They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, Their dress does not 
differ from that of other Lingayats, ‘hey are genorally even- 
tempered, hardworking, and orderly, Most of them are landholders 
and village headmen, and some of them trade. A family of five 
spends about £1 (Rs, 10) a month on food, A house costs about 
£10 (Rs, 100) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), # son’s marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s 
coming of ago about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy abont 10s. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting 
Bréhmans and calling them to conduct their marriages, At their 
marriages the Bréhman priest tics yellow threads or kankans round 
the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom and throws grains of rice 
over their heads. Tho rest of the marriage ceremony and al] other 
religious rites are conducted by Lingayat priosts, They havea 
spiritual teacher who lives in North Kdnara and gives them religious 
instruction. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and believo in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. All their ceremonies from 
birth to death aro like those of other Tingdyats. Child and 
widow marriage are allowed, but neither divorce nor polyandry. 
They are bound togethor by a strong caste fecling, Their social 
disputes are seitled by their castemen and any one who disobeys 
is put out of caste. They sond their children to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 
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Radders are returned as numbering 21,529 and as found all 
over the district. They have several divisions as Chitnat, Matmat, 
Namad, Nurval, and Pdkndk. Most of them are Lingdyéts and 
wear the ling. The members of these subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Bharmappa, Chandappa, Fakiréppa, and Gurdppa; and among 
women Basava, Irakka, Somakka, and Yellamma. They speak 
Kadnarese, In appearance they are dark and muscular. Most of 
them live in dirty one-storeyed houses with walls of brick and 
stone. They keep cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. They take three to four meals a day. Their 
daily food is bread, vegetables, and pulse, and their special 
holiday dishes are rice, curds, and sweet cakes. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear short breeches or a 
waistcloth about seven and a half feet long,‘{a shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
like other low-class Lingdyat women, ‘They are orderly, hard- 
working, thrifty, and hospitable, but very unclean and untidy. 
Their main calling is husbandry». Some-work as gardeners and 
labourers and a few are beggars. A family ot five spends about 
£1 4s, (Rs.12) a month on food. A house costs them about £20 
(Rs. 200) to build, a birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15),amarriageabout 
£20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £1 10s, (Rs. 15). They are religions. 
They worship Méruti, Venkatesh, and Yellamma, and are specially 
devoted to Venkatesh. Most call Jangams or Lingdyat priests, and 
afew call Bréhmans to conduct their roligions ceremonies. ‘They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays. On all new-moon days, except 
the Mdrgushirsh or December new-moon, they offer kudbus or 
sugar dumplings to the goddess Lakshamaya, and taking some of 
the dumplings and other cooked food to their fields, throw a little to 
the four corners of heavon and eat the rest. During harvest time they 
please the goddess Lakshmava by offering her a goat or plantains 
and cocoanuts. In making those offerings the goddess is worshipped 
at her house ina stone placed under a tree. This stone is first 
rubbed with lime-water and then with redlead. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They admit that ghosts abound, 
but they seldom seek tho help of exorcists, having great faith in 
Hanuman as a guardian and spirit-scarer, When a person is 
possessed he is made to sit in front of Hanuman and his brow is 
marked with ashes takon from a pot of burning incense placed before 
the god, Itis believed that by this means the evil spirit is driven 
away. When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the mother and 
child are bathed. On the fifth day a feast is given to caste-people 
and in the evening the goddess Sathiis worshipped and a lighted 
lamp is waved round her face. The father of the child is not allowed 
to see the lamp waved. If he sces it they fear that the child and its 
mother will sicken. On some day between the thirteenth and the 
thirtieth an unsewn bodice and some sweet cakes are offered to the 
goddess Sathi as it is believed that fora month after its birth 
bho child is under the control of the goddess from whom comes any 
sickness from which the child may suffer. When a marriage is settled 
an astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day. Two or three days 
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before the day fixed the bride and bridegroom are rubbed witl 
turmeric and bathed at their homes and a feast is given to friends anc 
relations, Next day the bridegroom is led to the bride’s where his 
relations pile a large heap of rice on a blanket, In front of the hear 
a platter, a lamp, and the ornaments to be given to the girl are 
placed; at each corner of the heaps half cocoanut is set and 
round the heap a line of turmeric powder is drawn. Two women 
whose husbands are alive come each with a platter on which is a 
lamp, wave the lamp round the heap, and burn incense before it. ‘They 
take the Jamps off the platters and fill them with rico from the heap, 
and then set the lamps on the rice. They carry tho platters to the 
girl’s house-shrine throwing rice oneither side as they go, and set the 
platters before the house-god. When this is over the bridegroom’s 
party return home. On the weddiug day the bridegroom, wearing 
a rich dress and seated on a bullock, goes with music, friends, sand 
relations to the bride’s honse. The bride and bridegroom are made 
to stand in two bamboo baskets filled with rice in which a copper 
eoin is placed. A white sheet with a central turmeric cross is 
held between them. be priest ties cotton threads to the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and tothe left wrist of the bride and repeats 
sacred verses. He tells the bridegroom to touch the lucky thread or 
mangalsutra and ties it round the bride’s neck and throws grains of 
rico on the heads of tho pair, Betclnuts and leaves are handed among: 
the guests, a feast is given to the castemen, and the wedding is over. 
Of the Radders those whoare Lingdyats bury their dead and the rest 
burn them, Jf the dead is burnt, on the third day the ashes are 
gathered and thrown into water, and on the ninth, tenth, or eleventh 
the clothes of the dead are washed and set near the house-gods 
with the deceased’s ornaments, and cooked food is offered to them. 
To the spirit of the headman of a family an offering of food is made 
every month after his death. The images of the dead are worshipped 
along with the house-gods and once a year a headscarf or a waistcloth, 
ora robe if the deceased was a woman, are offered to the images of 
the dead. Some do not allow their widows to warry, and others allow 
widows aud divorced women to marry once. A few send their boys 
to school. They do not take to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
steady class, 

PAxnAx Rappzrs are found scattered all over the district. 
They forma subdivision of Radders. ‘Their home tongue is Telagu, 
but ont of doors they speak an impure Kanarese and Hindustam. 
Their names are the same as those of other Radders. Their family 
deities are Hanumdn, Hulgeva, and Yellumma. ‘he chief shrine of 
Yellamma is at Savadatti in Belgaum and of Hulgeva near Hospeth 
in Bellari. Though they are Hindus they dress somewhat like Musal- 
mans. ‘lhe men dressin a long cloth about four feet broad round 
the waist, and taking a second cloth tie its two ends behind the neck 
and let thom fall loosely in front, They throwa long cloth over the 
head, allowing the ends to fall on both shoulders, and over that they 
wear a long piece of cloth round the bead likea turban. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt ofthe robe between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings aud wristlets, and the 
women wear nose, ear, and toe rings, a necklace, and glass bangles, 
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They live in thatched houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared 
for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and on holidays they oat rice and 
flesh. ‘hey usc intoxicating drinksand are intemperate in their habits. 
They are even-tempered, dirty, and idle. Their main culling is beg- 
ging from door to door. When they go on their begging ronnds 
they carry a palm-leaf book bound by a thread passed through holes 
made in the leaves, Figures of men, children, bullocks, horses, trees, 
and other fanciful objects are engraved on the leaves as well as 
mysterious ‘l'clugu verses. They hold an iron pin in their hands, 
and when any one wishes to know his fortune they tell him to put the 
pin in the book. When the person has put the pin in the book the 
Radders open the book and interpret the meaning of the figure 
painted on the leaf. A snake means death, a scorpion misfortune, 
a mango ora plantain good Juck. A few till lands and labour for 
hire. A family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month on food. A 
hut costs about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and their house goods are 
worth about 10s. (Rs. 5). Abirth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage 
about £3 10s. (Rs, 35), and a death about Is. 6d.-(12 as.). They do 
not respect Brahmans or call them to their marriages which are con- 
ducted by men of their own caste. They do not worship Braéhmanie 
gods and do not keep the usual Hindn holidays. heir spiritual 
teacher is a Lingdyat priest named Virabikshavati who lives in Katti- 
keri in Bangalore. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Ou the birth of a child the midwife cuts its navel-cord, and 
puts a few drops of castor-oil into its month. On the third day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped, caste-people are feasted, and the 
child is Jaid in a cloth cradle and named. No further rites are per- 
formed till marriage. ‘The day betore the wedding they offer food 
to their family goddess, und on the wedding day five women whose 
first husbands are alive make the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
blanket, throw red rice over the pair, wave lighted Jamps round 
their faces, and say So solan that is Happiness to the bride and 
bridegroom, Caste-people are feasted on liquor and bhing and 
the wedding is over. The dead aro buried. On the next day 
cooked rice, the flesh of a fowl, hquor, and bhang are offered at 
the grave to the spirit of the dead. Some once a year offer boiled 
rice and flesh to the spirits of their dead ancestors, Those who do 
so are supposed to get children, wealth, and prosperity. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by men of their caste and any one who disobeys the deci- 
sions is put out of caste. ‘They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
Rajputs are returned as numbering about 3450 and as found all 
over the district, They say that their ancestors were Kshatriydés who 
added to their names the word sinha or lion latterly corrupted into 
sing; and that they formerly lived in Upper India, and camo toSouthern 
India as soldiers and military adventurers. They speak Hindustani at 
home and impure Kanarese with the people of the district. The ordi- 
nary names among men are Bhavdnsing, Gangdram, Govindsing, and 
Parasharémsing ; ard among women Bhavdnibai, Gangdbdi, Sundraé- 
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bAi, and Tuls&bdi. They have no surnames. Their family deities 
are Venkataraman or Baéléji of Tirupati and Durga. They have 
several subdivisions the particulars of which are not known. It is 
said that when they settled in Southern India some Rajputs kept or 
married local women and that their issue formed the clans of 
Chav4us, Pavars, and Jédhavs who afterwards became heads of 
powerful Maratha families. They have gotras or family-stocks and 
a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They are tall, 
robust, fair, and handsome. Most of them live in one-storeyed houses 
of the better class with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The houses 
are clean and well-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, and 
clarified butter ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made 
of wheat, sugar, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, and spices. They do 
not drink liquor. Unlike other Hindus they use iron pincers to keep 
their cooking vessels on the hearth and to take them off the hearth. 
The men wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, a 
turban, and shoes; and the women wear arobe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. On festive 
occasions women wear a petticoat and a scarf called chungi, one 
end of which is fixed to the waist on the right, brought under the 
left arm-pit from behind the back, carried over tho right shoulder 
and head, and allowed to fall loose on theleft arm. Women wear 
false hair and shoos when they go out, but they do not appear in 
public. Both mon and women are neat, clean, and tasteful in their 
dress. Rajput men and women wear the same ornaments as 
other Hindus, except, that the shapes are Uppor Indian shapes. 
The nose-ring of the local upper class Hindu women is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, while the Rajput nose-ring is about six inches 
in diameter. Part of the ving passes through a hole in the left 
nostril and part is lifted up and tied by a string to the hair above the 
forehead, ‘The Rajputs are honest, hardworking, brave, hot- 
tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Thoir main calling is to serve 
Government or private persons as constables, watchmen, and mes- 
sengers, Lately many have taken to husbandry. They complain 
that they can find no work suited to their strength, honour, or 
tastes. Their caste position is atthe foot of the Kshatnyds. They 
eat from the hands of Gaud Bréhmans only. A family of five 
spends on food about £1 (Rs. 10) a month, and on clothes about £3 
(Rs. 30) a year, A house costs abont £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent. Their house furniture 1s worth about 
£5 (Rs, 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a daughter’s marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) including the 
dowry to the bridegroom, a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), 
@ pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £5 (Res. 50), 
Theirfamily priests are Gaud Brdhmans, and they call them to conduct 
their ceremonies. A Gand Brahman beirdgi acts as their spiritual 
teacher, giving them religious instruction and getting presents of 
food and money. ‘The teacher tries to make new followers. They 
keep tho sixteen sanskdrs or sacraments like Bréhmans. Child 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and polvandrv is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
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caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their spiritual 
teacher, ‘They send their boys and girls to school, and area steady 
class. 


Sa'dars are returned as numbering about 43,422 andas found 
all over the district. They say that their name is a corrupt form of the 
word sdédhu or saint. They eat only with high-class Lingdyats such 
as Silbalkis and Panchamsélis. hey never marry out of their 
own class. ‘They wear the ling and allow divorce and widow 
marriage. Thoy do not eat flesh or drink liquor. Shiv is their god 
and the Lingdyat priest belonging to the Rotti religious house is 
their religious head, whom they often invite to dine with them. 
They bathe twice a day and worship the ling. They dress like 
other Lingdyats, their women wearing the robe like a petticoat. 
They are husbandmen, traders, and village headmen. Their marriage 
ceremonies are performed either by a Brdéhman astrologer or by a 
Lingdyat priest, ‘They sometimes fast on Monday till sunset. They 
bury their dead. 

Craftsmen, according to the 1881 census, included sixteen classes 
with a strength of 47,585 or 6°10 percent of the Hindu population. 


The details are : 
Dhdrwir Craftamen, 1881, 


Total, | Division. Males. 














, Fe- Fe- 
Diviatox. Males. males. | mal el: Total, 
eg ee —_—_—_ an ae ee —— 
Badiges or Carpenters... 1051 | 962 | 2013 || Lad Suryavanshis ... ...{ 723] 756) 1470 
Gavancis or Masons ..| 2982 | 8008 } 5990 || Medi 586] 588) 1072, 


Hugars or Flower Sellers...) 869 | 887 } 1726 Nagliks or Lingayot Dyers.) 1084; 1128) 2182 
TIlgerus or Palm-Tappers ...| 605 | 645 | 1250 || PAanchfls a aed 














Jalwars or Gold-washera ... 1 1 2 | Shinapis or Tailors... --| 32201 $850; 6579 
Jingfrs or Saddlera... ..,|. 205 | 204 | 400 |] Sonagira or Goldsmiths ...! 1850; 1046) 2405 
Kamousérs or Blacksmiths...) 613 | 604 | 1217 |; Samadi Koravars * ... .../ ... was Bs 

Killikiatars oz: Chhatria ...J 214 | 281) 445 || —|-——_| ——- 
Kumbhfira or Pottera -o| 1855 | 1286 | 2644 | Total ... 26,019 8505 47,685 





* Not in the censug returns. 


Badiges, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering about 2000, 
and as found all over the district, They are old settlers in Dharwar. 
They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Balldppa, Bassdppa, and Kall4ppa; and among women 
Dayamava, Kallava, and Lakshamava. ‘I'hey have no surnames, and 
they are known by the names of the towns and villages in which 
they live. Their family deities are Dayamava, Kallaya, Mallava, 
and Manava. They have no subdivisions. hey are fair, short, 
strong, and muscular. They live in houses of the better class with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, rice, vegetables, and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are 
sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes ; 
and the women a long robe and bodice passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their dress. The men wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, 
and the women ear nose and toe rings and waistbands. They are 
wardworking, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. ‘Their 
main calling is to build houses and to prepare wooden field-tools. 


They also do the petty iron work required for house use as making 
o G&_10 
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locks, hinges, and sickles. Some make idols of sandalwood and teak- 
wood, ‘They work from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening, and are helped by their children, Their busy 
season is from December to May. Their craft is prosperous and few 
of them are in debt. A fumily of five spends abont 16s. (Rs. 8) a 
month on food. It costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build a house and 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent one, and the value of their house 
goods is £5 (Rs. 0);a birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-gird- 
ing about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming 
of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 10s, (Rs. 15), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious and respect Bréhmans, 
but do not call them to their religious ceremonies. All their religious. 
ceremonies are conducted by priests of their own caste. They keep 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn im Kanara 
and Shirsangiin Belgaum. Their spiritual teacher called Gurappayya 
lives at Yatgiri in the Nizém’s country. Occasionally they worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellamma. Their 
family-goddess Kéllamma.is represented as a woman sitting on a 
raised seat with four arms, each holding a separate weapon. They 
say that they do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 

Of late they have begun to keep the sixteen Brahmanical sanakdrs 
or sacraments which ed the Peshwa’s government were 
forbidden them. When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati 
is worshipped, and food.is offered her, and on the twelfth day the 
child is named and cradled. “They have lately begun to perform all 
religious ceremonies like BrAhmans with the help of priests of their 
own class. Child marriage and polygamy are practised, widow 
marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together asabody. Their social disputes are settled by their teacher 
and castemen, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put ont 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Gavandis, or Masons, orastheycallthemselves Sdgarchakravartis 
that is Sea-rulers, are returned as numbering about 6000 and as 
found all over the district. They speak impure Kanarese. Tho 
names In common use among men are Bassanna, Timmanna, and 
Yellappa ; and among women Bhimova, Sarova, and Sivakka. They 
have neither surnames nor family-stocks, Some classes: among them 

go by particular names as Badagus, Danndndvurs, and Kannindvurs. 
‘A boy and girl of the same class cannot imtermarry. They are of two 
divisions Trinémadhéris and Pakutras, the members of which 
eat together and intermarry. Their family gods are Venkatara- 
man of Tirupati and Hanumdn. They are tall, dark, and slender. 
Most of them live in houses of the better sort with walls of sun-burnt 
bricks and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eaters but bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They use flesh and 
liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a head- 
scarf, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and a bodice withon 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear finger aud nose rings, and 
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wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, but 
dirty and untidy, Their main calling is working as masons in 
building houses, bridges, temples, and ponds. They spend large 
sums on marriages, and though their craft is prosperous many are 
in debt. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month 
on food. A house costs about £7 10s.(Rs. 75) to build and about 6s. 
(Rs. 3) ayoar to hire. A birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a son’s 
marriage about £25 (Rs, 250) including £5 (Rs.50) paid to the 
girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about 16s. (Rs. 8), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religious, respect Brdéhmans, and call them to conduct their marnages. 
They worship the usual Bréhmanic gods and make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Venkataraman at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
Taétdchdrya who lives at Hampt in Belléri. He gives a sacred thread 
to such of them as wish to wear it and brands them ov the arm with 
@ copper discus or chakra. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon asa child is born its navel cord is cut and 
the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and on the twelfth day the child is named and 
cradled. Their marriage ceremonies last fourdays. On the first 
day a dinner is given iu honour of the family gods; on the second 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed ; on the third day a Brahman priest is invited, repeats texts, 
and the regular wedding ceremonios are gone through; and on the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are made to sow seeds of five 
grains in the marriage shed, ‘lhc dead are either burnt or buried. 
A birth, monthly sickness, and death cause impurity for ten, four, 
and ten days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste. Caste autho- 
rity grows weaker day by day. They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, und on the whole aro a steady class. 


Huga'rs, or Lingdyat Flowor-sellers, are returned as numbering 
about 1700 and as found in Bankdpur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajgi, 
Navalgund, R4nebennur, and Ron. They speak impure Kanarese. 
The names in common use among ineu aro Baséppa, Kallappa, and 
Nagdppa; and among women Basava, Gursava, and Irava, They 
have no divisions and no surnames. 'I'heir family-gods are Rachana 
and Basavana. They do not differ in appearance from ordinary 
Lingayats. They live in flat-roofed houses which for the most part 
are neat and clean, and keep flower-plants in their yards, ‘Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
dishes are rico and sweet cakes. They do not use fesh or hquor, 
The men wear w loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and 
sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. ‘They are honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but lazy. 'Cheir main calling is to sell flowers and 
flower garlands and bel or Algle marmelos leaves. Hvery morning 
they bring flowers and distribute them among Lingayats each of 
prhom in return gives them a small dole of grain. ‘Their women 
help them in their work. Some of them till land. ‘Their calling 1s 
poorly paid and many are in debt. A family of five spends about 
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£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food; a house costs about '£10 (Rs, 100) 
to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, a birth costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £4 (Rs. 40) 
paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 3), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingdyat 
priests, and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
Their guru or spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest who lives at 
Chitaldurg in Maisur. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and 
occasionally worship the village godesses Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. ‘Their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies are like those of other Lingéyats. 
Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their priests, and graver 
questions by their guru or spiritual teacher. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 

Tigerus, or Palm-Tappers, are returned as numbering about 1250 
and as found in Dh4rwér, Bankdépur, Gadag, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, 
Navalgund, and Ron. Ilgeruis said to be a corrupt form of Ilso- 
avaru the Kénaresé fora palm-tapper. They speak impure Kdnarese. 
The names in use among mon are Dbarmayya, Mollayya, and Ramayya; 
and among women Basava, Mahava, and Parava. They have no 
surnames, They are of four divisions, Kandanya, Kérunya, 
Kétunya, and Vaschalye. The first and second eat and marry 
with each other, but the first and second neither eat nor marry. 
with the third and fourth. They are like other Lingdyats except 
that they mark their brows with a circle of sandalwood paste. 
They are short, slender, dark, and strong. Most of them 
live in houses of the better class, one storey high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. The houses are generally clean and well cared 
for. They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is 
rice, pulse, Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are swect cakes made of wheat, pulse, andcoarse 
sugar. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls but of no other animal. 
They drink no liquor because they are prevented by the curse of 
the goddess Parvati. The men wear a headscarf, a loin and 
shoulder cloth, a jacket, and shoes ; and the women a robe and bodice, 
like those worn by Lingdyat women. They are honest, hardwork- 
ing, even-tempered, neat, clean, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is to draw and sell palm-juice, and a few are engaged in 
trade. They are busy during the fair season and idle during the 
rains. They rank below Tingdyats and among middle-class 
Hindus. A. family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent, 
The value of their house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100), A birth 
costs them about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10),a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs.10). They are religious. Their family 
gods aro Basavana, Hanumin, and Yellava. ‘They call both. 
Bréhmans and Lingéyats to conduct their marriages and their other 
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ceremonies are performed by Lingdyat priests. Their principal 
holidays are Ugddi in April-May, Ndg-panchami in August-Sep- 
tember, Ganesha-chaturthi in September-October, Dasara in Octo- 
ber-November, Divdli in November,and Holthunaviin March-April. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Sangameshvar at Kudla 
about twelve miles from Hangal. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is a Lingdyat priest named Ajayya who lives at Nidsingi about 
eight miles from Hangal. He gives them religious instruction and 
in return. receives presents, They occasionally worship the village 
goddesses Dayamava and Durgava by offering them flowers, sandal 
paste, perfumes, fruit, and uncooked food. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child honey is dropped 
into its mouth and its navel cord is cut, and onthe fifth day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped to secure long life to the child. On the 
thirteenth day a Lingdyat priest is called. He blesses the child and 
its mother and gives her some fruit, and in return is given money 
and uncooked food. The child is put into a cradle and named by its 
paternalaunt. Both Bréhman and Lingdyat priests are called to their 
marriages. ‘The Bréhman priest makes the bride and bridegroom 
stand in two baskets filled with rice and holds a cloth between them. 
Five married women whose first husbands are alive throw red rice 
over the couple, the Lingd4yat priest ties hankans or yellow threads 
round the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom, and two lighted 
lamps set ina plate containing red water are waved round their faces. 
A feast is given to members of the casteand the marriage is over. 
After death the Ling4yat priest comes and sets his right foot on the 
head of the body. The foot is worshipped and the body is carried 
sitting in a wimdn or car to the burial ground. As the carriers 
draw near the burial ground two men come from the grave to the 
car and ask, Who are you? and Where are you going? The 
mourners auswer; It is Rimayya Mollaya who is going to Shiv’s 
heaven. ‘The two men lay a cocoanut inthe car andsay, Come. The 
bearers move on to the grave. The body is taken out of the car 
and set in the grave. The Lingayat priest repeats charms, throws 
bel leaves and earth on the body, and the grave is filled. The 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and all go home. 
No further funeral ceremonies are observed. Light years ago the 
Ilgerus used to burn their dead, but lately, under the advice of 
Lingdyat priests, they have begun to bury. A birth, a girl’s 
coming of age, ora death causes no impurity. They pay special 
respect to all lings whether in temples or in houses, but do not 
wear the ling round their necks like the Lingéyats. ‘hey are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by members of their caste and Lingdyat priests, aud if any 
one disobeys a common decision he is put out of caste. An out- 
caste may rejoin if he pays a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5) and drinks charan- 
tirth or water in which a priest’s feot have been washed. ‘They 
send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Jalga rs, apparently Watermen, that isGold-washers, are return- 
ed as numbering only two and as found in Ranebennur. Several 
other families who are gold-washers by descent have probably been 
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returned under some other name. They speak impure Kanarese. . The 
names in common use among men are Kallappa, Malldppa, and 
Rangéppa; and among women Adiveva, Basava, Fakirava, Kallava, 
and Yellava. They have no surnames. Their house gods are 
Basdppa, the river Ganga, and Huligeva. They have no subdivisions. 
They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty untidy 
and ill-cared for houses with flat roofs and walls of brick 
and mud. They keep oxen, fowls, and dogs. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks, ‘Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rico, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The 
men wear a headscarf, a jacket, a shouldercloth, a loincloth, 
and a blanket; and the women wear a robe and a bodice, without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They wear 
flowers in thcir hair. Their clothes are made in the local hand- 
looms and they generally have one or two suits for holiday wear. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women nose ear and 
toe rings, and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tem- 
pered, and orderly, but_unclean and untidy. ‘They wash the dust 
In goldsmiths’ shops for particles of gold, and the sands of the 
gold-yielding streams in the Kapoti hills. They can practise gold- 
washing in the Kapoti streams only during a few months in the cold 
weather and even when at work make little more than the wages of 
a day-labourer. ‘Their craft is falling and they are in debt. They 
eat from all higher class Hindus but not from Musalmans, Holayas, 
or Madigdrs. <A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.10) a month 
on food and about, £1 10s, (Rs.15) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs: 50) to build and 2s, (Ke.1) a month to 
rent. Their household goods are worth about £5 (Rg. 50). A 
birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Its. 100) 
including £2 10s. (Rs. 25) paid to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming 
of ago about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about §s. (Rs. 4), and a death 
about 16s. (Rs. 8). They are religious. Their family deities are Yel- 
lava, Huligeva, and Hanamisippa. hey have no family-priests. ‘hey 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies. 
They keep the Hindu holidays of Holihunvi in March-April, Vgadi 
in April, Dasara in October, and Divali in November. ‘They make 
pilgrimages to Yellamma in Belgaum and to the Musalman tomb of 
Raja Bagovar the saint of Yamnur in Navaleund. ‘hey worship tho 
village deitics Dayamava and Durgava, and say they do not believe in 
witcheraft, sorcery, or soothsaying. They do uot keep the regular 
Hindu sacraments or sanskdrs. On the birth of a child thoy cut its 
navel-cord ; on the fifth they worship the goddess Kéllamma, give a 
caste dinner, and sacrifice u sheep at the tomb of Raja Bagovar the 
Pir of Yamnur; and on the twelfth cradle the child. On the first 
day of a marrage they rub the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric, On the second day they give a caste dinner. On the 
third day they set the bride and bridegroom on a horse and 
carry them through the town with great pomp. On tho death of a 
man or woman they carry the dead body to the burning ground, 
set it on the pile of wood or cowdung cakes, and burn it. Child- 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. The 
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heads of widows are not shaved but they are not allowed to marry 
again. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by the caste people and if any one breaks their 
rules he is put out of caste, They eke out a living as labourers 
and are a poor class. 

JingaTs, or Saddle-makers, also called Chitragars or Painters, are 
returned as numbering about 400 and as found in Dharwar, Gadag, 
Hubli, Kod, and Ranebennnr. Their home speech is Marithi and they 
speak Kénarese with the people of the district. The namesin common 
use among men are Dhondiba, Krishnappa, and Ramdppa; and 
among women Bhfgirathi, Ganga, and Sarasvati, Their surnames 
arc Amblékar, Kamblékar, Khaprekar, and Topekar. Boysand girls 
of the same surname do not intermarry. Their family goddess is 
Nimshadevi whose chief shrine is in Maisur, ‘hey have no sub- 
divisions. ‘They are short and fair. ‘hey live in houses of the better 
class with tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food is Indian-millet bread, 
rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. hey neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban or-headscarf, and shoes; the 
women wear a robe and bodice like Brahman women. ‘They are hard- 
working, hospitable, and orderly. _ They work as carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, painters, and saddle-rmakers, The women do not help 
the men in their work, A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build, and their 
house goods are worth about £10 (Rs.100), A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs, 50), a marriage about 
£25 (Rs. 250), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. 10), and adeath about £5 (Rs.50). ‘They are religious, 
respect Brébmans, and. call them to conduct their religious cere- 
monies. Their spiritual teacher is called Shankar Bharati. They 
wake pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Gokarn. ‘They profess not to 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. ‘They keep the sixteen 
Bréhman sanskirs or sacraments. Child-marriage and polygamy. 
are allowed; widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and are a 
rising class, 

Kamma's, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering about 
1200 and as found all over the district. They speak Kanarese as well 
as Mardthi. The names in common use among men are Fakirdppa 
Hanamippa, Havlappa, aud Yelléppa ; and among women Bhimava, 
Fakirava, Hanmava,and Kéllava. They have no surnames except place 
names. Their houso goddess is Kallava whose chief shrine is at 
Shirsangi near Ramdurg in Belgaum. ‘hey have no divisions. They 
are dark and strong. ‘They live in one-storeyed flat-roofed houses, 
generally small and ill-cared for. In front of each house is a large 
veranda in which they make many iron articles, They are 
moderate eaters and bad cooks. ‘Their every-day food includes rice 
bread, vegetables, clarified butter, curds, and milk ; and on holidays 
they uso flesh, They drink all kinds of liquor and some are 
intemperate; some wear top-knots and others shave the crown 
of the head. They shave the beard, but keep the moustache, 
The women tie the hair into a back knot and deck their hair 
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with flowers. The men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a 
headscarf, and a pair of sandals ; and the women in a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The 
men wear car-rings of brass or false pearls and brass or silver finger 
rings, and the women wear silver armlets, ear and nose rings, and 
waistbands. They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitable, but unclean, Their main calling is making iron tools. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours’ rest at 
midday for a meal and a sleep. Their women and children help in 
their work. Their earnings amount to about 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) 
aday. Their calling is steady but some are in debt. A family 
of five spends about 1és. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A honse 
costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are 
worth about £1 10s.(Rs. 15). A birth costs 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage 
about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’scoming of age about 16s. (Rs. 8), 
and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). The are very religious, respecting 
Bréhmans, and calling them to conduct their marriages and other 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Bréhmanic gods, keep the 
usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, 
'Culjépur, and Kolhapur. They have no spiritual teacher. At 
home they worship the image of Kéllamma and the images of their 
ancestors, and on holidays sacrifice a sheep to Kéllamma. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They keep none of 
the sixteon Bréhmanic senshiirs or sacraments. (n the twelfth day 
after birth a child is named andcradled. Nothing further is done 
till marriage. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom arg 
dressed in fine clothes, a dandz or fower chaplet is tied round the 
bride’s head, and a béshing or brow-horn is tied round the bride- 
groom’s head. ‘They are seated ona raised seat, the village astrologer 
throws red rice over them, the bridegroom ties the mangalautra or 
lucky thread round the bride’s neck, and betel is served to the 
guests. The astrologer is paid about 2s. (Re. 1). The bride and 
bridegroom are seated on horseback and taken in procession 
to a Hindu temple with music. They bow tothe god and return 
home. Friends and relations are feasted and the marriage is over. 
The dead are burnt. ‘They are bound together by & strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen, and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste, and allowed 
back on paying a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5). Some send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits and are a steady class. 
Killikiatars or Chhatris are returned as numbering about 
445,and as found all over the district except in Hubliand Navalgund. 
They speak Mardthi at home and Kénarese abroad, The names in 
common use among men are Dakalya, Fakirana, Gidya, Shettenua, 
and Yella ; and among women Basakka, Hulagakka, Kéllamma, and 
Mugakka. Their common surnames are Allak, Pachange, and Sinde, 
Pergong having the same surname do not intermarry. The name of 
their chief god is Bhadmana, and of their chief goddesses Hulgemma 
and Yellamma, whose shrines are at Hulgi near Hospeth in Bellari 
and at Savadatti in Belgaum. They are of two subdivisions 
Minahidiyo and Gombiadiso, The Minahidiyos make their living by 
catching and selling fish, and the Gombiadisos by playing with leather 
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dolls behind a curtain. They do not eat together or intermarry. 
in appearance they are strong, stout, muscular, and dark like 
ordinary lower-class Hindus. ‘hey live in dirty ill-cared for mat huts. 
Their house goods include a few earthen pots, one or two brass 
plates, a drum which they use in their plays, and a large box with six 
or seven dolls. They keep sheep and fowls. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet bread, gruel of 
rough Indian millet flour, vegetables, salt, onions, and garlic. Their 
special holiday dishes are animal food and liquor. They eat fish, fowls, 
deer, and hares, but no-other animals. All drink liquor and 
some to excess. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short 
coat, a blanket, and a headscarf ; and the women a robe and bodice. 
They have no stock of good clothes either for ordinary wear or for 
special occasions. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, and the women wear copper or brass ear, finger, and 
toe rings and silver arm and wristlets. The women do not mark 
their foreheads with kunkw or redpowder. The Chhatris are 
hardworking but dirty and hot-tempered. Their main calling 
is showing leather dolls of various shupes all naked and indecent. 
These dolls are placed behind a cartain witha lamp close by. A 
man sits near, explains the movements, and beats adrum. The 
motions and the explanations cause much laughter among the 
spectators, but are so indecent that Government have forbidden 
the performance in public places. Since their show has been 
stopped some have begun to work as field labourers. A family of 
five spends about 16s. (Rs.8) a month. A house costs them about 
108. (Rs, 5) to build, and their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a 
girl’s coming of age 4s, (Rs, 2), anda death abont 10s. (Rs. 5). They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays, aud call men of their own caste 
not Bréhmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They kelieve 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut, on the fifth day friends and relations are feasted, 
and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. ‘The day 
before a wedding day a sheep is sacrificed to their goddess Hulgeva, 
and friends and relations are feasted on the flesh. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed in warm water. A Ldshing or marriage-coronet is tied round 
the head of the bridegroom and a dandi or Hower bonnet round the 
head of the bride. They aro seated on an altar and grains of red rice 
are thrown over them. They are then taken to a temple where 
they throw themselves before the god, offer cocoanuts and betel 
nuts and leaves, and the marriage is over. The dead are either 
burnt or buried according to the means of the decoased’s relations. 
Child marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are allowed, and 

olyandry is unknown. They are bound together by astrong caste 
eeling. Their social disputes are settled by their headman or 
gandchdri who is also their priest. They do not send their children 
to school, tako to no new pursuits, and are a failing class. 


Kumbha'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering about 2650, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in Dharwér 
and are Lingdyats by religion, They speak impure Kaénarese. The 
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names in common use among men are Gurdéppa, Sidéppa, and Virdppa; 
and among women Basava, Chinava, and Négava. They have no 
surnames. Their house-gods are Basavana, Ishvar, and Virabhadra. 
The shrine of Basavana is at Ulvi and of Ishvar at Gokarn both in 
North Kanara; Virabhadra’s shrine is at Rachoti in Belldéri. They 
have no subdivisions, ‘They are dark, strong, and muscular, They 
live in tiled as well as flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-barnt 
bricks and mud. They keep one or two asses to carry mnd and 
litter. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables,chillies, and 
buttermilk, and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. 
They neither eat flesh nov drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
a shouldercloth, a short coat, and a headscarf, and a blanket during 
the cold and wet months. The women wear a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
They have no stock of clothes for special occasions. Both men and 
women wear a ling and apply vibhuti or white cowdung ashes to 
their brows. They are bardworking, honest, even-tempered, and 
orderly, but proverbially dirty and so ignorant that Kumbhér is a 
local name for a dullard, Their main calling is making tiles, bricks, 
and various earthen vessels. .They work from moruing till dark 
in the rainy season and from morning till eight at other times. 
They are helped by their women, A family of five spends about 
£1 48. (Rs.12) a month on food. A house costs them about £10 
(Rs. 100) to build, and their house furniture is worth about £5 
(Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl's coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5),a pregnancy about 
£1 (Rs. 10), anda death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious, 
respecting Lingdyat priests and calling them to their religions cere- 
monies. They keep the leading Hindu holidays, Their spiritual 
teacher is a Lingdyat priest whe lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, When achild 
is born its navel-cord is cut, and on the twelfth day it is named and 
cradled, and a feast is given to Lingdyat priestsand to the caste-people. 
The day before a wedding the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric and bathed, and a caste feast is given. On the wed. 
ding day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a four-cornered 
altar, a red and white vessel half-filled with water and betelnut is 
set at each corner of the seat, and a Lingdyat priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple. Next day a caste feast is given 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting 
and decked with flowers, ornaments, and redpowder. It is set m 
a car-shaped bier and carried to the burial ground by four men. 
About sixty yoars ago all classes of Hindus used to come to the 
houses of potters and bring either images of earth or raw earth to 
make images. On such occasions people used to bring enough dry 
provisions to keep a man his wife and two children for a day, or 3d. 
to 6d, (2 to 4 as.) in cash, an unsewn bodice, and turmeric and red- 
powder. They gave these things to the potter and asked them to 
give them the required earthen pots, images, or clay. The potters 
worshipped the pots, images, and clay and handed them to the 
people who carried them in procession to their houses. At present 
as Jingars and goldsmiths prepare excellent clay images people 
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prefer buying from them than from potters. The occasions when 
people used to bring clay images from the potters were, on the last 
day of the month of Jeshth or June-July when a pair of earthen 
bullocks were brought from the potters and worshipped ; on the 
last day of Ashddh or July-August when an image of the goddess 
Divasi Gavri was bought and worshipped; on the bright fourth of 
Shrévan or August-September when one are more images of snakes 
were brought from the potter’s and worshipped; on the bright 
sixth of the same month, when an earthen image of the faithful 
servant of the king Sahadev one of the five Pandavas was brought 
from the potter’s and worshipped; on the dark eighth of Shravan 
or August-September, when an image of Krishna was bought; on 
the bright fourth of Bhddrapad or September - October, when the 
image was of Ganpati; and on the full-moon of Ashuin or 
October-November, when the image was of Sigi Gavri or the new 
crop goddess, were brought from the potter’s and worshipped. On 
seven occasions pots and raw clay are still brought from the potters, 
on the full moon of Malgun or March-April, the Jingars bring 
earth from the potters and make images ofthe god Kam which 
they sell to people; on the first Friday of Shravan or August- 
September a small earthen pot with a hd is brought from the 
potter’s, the face of the goddess Lakshmi is drawn with red and 
yellow on the shutter which is placed on the pot, the neck of the 
pot is adorned with ornaments and the pot is worshipped by Bréhman 
women on every Friday up to the eighth of the month of Bhddrapad 
or Septomber-October; on the bright eighth of Bhddrapad or 
September-October another pot is brought from the potter’s, deco- 
rated in the same way, and called Jeshta Lakshmi or the elder sister 
of Lakshmi, this is placed near the former, pot and’ worshipped ; at 
the beginning of a thread-girding or a marriage, especially among 
Brahmans, several pots are brought from the potters and one of 
them is called Avighna Kalash or the guardian pot and is wor- 
shipped ; at the beginning of a Lingayat wedding eight pots are 
brought from the potter snd worshipped in honour of their family 
deities. Before the beginning of the festival of Durga the goddess 
of cholera five earthen pots are brought from the potter’s and given 
to five members of the village community, the gavda or headman, 
the head cultivator, the talew or watchman, the barika, and 
the holaya or the messenger, who worship the pot till the festival 
is over. When cholera breaks out in a village the village potter is 
asked to make an image of the goddess of cholera. When the 
image is ready the village people go in procession to the potter’s 
house and toll the potter to carry the image to a spot outside of 
the village. When the image is taken to the spot named it is first 
worshipped by the potter and then by the villagers, food is offered 
to it, and the food is eaton by all the villagers present, Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are practised, but polyandry is 
uoknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling ; social 
disputes are settled by a majority of their castemen and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 
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La’d Suryavanshis, a class of Butchers, are returned as num- 
bering about 1470 and as found all over the district except in Kod. 
They speak impure Hindustani, The names in common use among 
men are Babu, Divénji, Maddana, and Margana ; and among women 
Balava, Lachmava, Rajava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. 
Their family-goddesses are Durgava and Hulgava whose shrines are 
found all over the district. They have no subdivisions. They are 
rather fair, strong, and muscular. Their features are regular, the 
face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones 
low, and the cheeks gaunt. They live in thatched and sometimes 
in tile-roofed houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared for. 
Their daily food is rice, Indian millet bread and gruel, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dish is flesh. They drink liquor and 
some take hemp-water or bhdng and opium. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, and a headscart ; 
and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women ear, finger, and nose rings and bracelets. 
Their main calling is killmg sheep and selling the flesh. Their 
profits have been reduced by. enforcing orders against the sale of 
damaged flesh. Avfamily of five persons spends about 16s. (Rs, 8) 
a month on food, and about £2 (Rs, 20) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to build and about 1s, (8 as.) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), 
a girl’s coming of age about bs, (Rs. 3), and a death about 16s. 
(Rs. 8). They are religious, respecting Braéhmans, and calling them 
to their marriages. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma 
at Savadatti in Belgaum and to the tomb of a Musalmdn saint 
named Daval Malik at Navalgund in Dhérwar. They have no spiritual 
teacher and they profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying, As soon as 4 child is born its navel cord is cut and a 
few drops of castor-oil are dropped into its mouth. On the fifth 
a sheep is killed and a few friends and relations are feasted, and 
on the thirteenth the child is named and cradled. No further 
ceremony is observed till marriage. On the wedding day the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on an altar, the village astrologer 
repeats verses and throws yellow rice on the pair, the bride and 
bridegroom rub each other’s brows with turmeric, lighted lamps are 
wavod round their faces, a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is washed, set in 
a sitting posture, and decked with new clothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments. lt is carried on a bier to the burial-ground and buried. On 
the third day after death milk is taken to the burial-ground and 
poured on the grave. If the death occurs on an unlucky day the 
house in which the death took place is abandoned for three months, 
its doors being closed with bunches of thorns. It is believed that 
if the family lived in the house some fresh evil fortune would fall 
outhem. Child marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by astrong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the elders 
of the community and any one who disobeys their decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
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Medars, or Basket-makers, are returned as numbering about 
1070 and as found all over the district. They speak impure 
Kénarese. The names in common use among men are Adiva, 
Rajdppa, and Yell4ppa; and among women Basgava, Kéllava, and 
Yellava. They have no surnames except pluce names. Their 
family goddess is Yellamma whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in 
Belgaum. ‘There have no subdivisions. They are short, dark, and 
weak. Their features are irregular, eyes small, nose high, lips thin, 
cheek-bones low, and cheeks gaunt. They live in dirty and 
ill-cared for thatched or tiled houses. Their daily food is millet 
and vegetables and they occasionally eat flesh and drink liquor. 
Their dress does not differ from that of other local Hindu labourers. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth and a headscarf; and 
the women wear a robe and bodice. The men wear finger rings of 
brass and copper and earrings of false pearls, and the women 
wear ear and nose rings of false pearls and armlets and toe rings of 
pellmetal. ‘They are hardworking, honest, and even-tempered, 
but neither clean nor orderly. Their main calling is bamboo basket 
and mat making. They work eight or ten hours a day and are 
helped by their women and children. Though their craft is steady 
most are in debt. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs.7) a 
month on food. A house costs about £6 (Rs. 60) to build and about 
6d. (4 as.) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs, 12), a 
marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), 
and a death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respecting 
Brdéhmans and calling them to conduct their marriages. They have 
@ guru or spiritual teacher named Gurusiddhasvdmi who lives at 
Hubli. They occasionally offer a sheep to their goddess Durga. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, On the 
thirteonth day after birth the child is namedand friends and relations 
aro feasted. During hor first pregnancy a woman is given a new 
robe and bodice, her head is decked with flowers, and she is taken 
to the temple of Basdppa to bow to the god. After death the 
body is placed sitting and the chief of a Lingdyat religions house 
comes and sets his foot on the corpse’s head. The body is taken to 
the burial ground and buried. They are bound together hy @ 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the 
caste and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 


Na'mdev Nila’ris, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 500 and as found in Hubli, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
Raénebennur, and Ron. They speak Kanarese. The names in 
common use among men are Hanamdppa, Ndmdevdppa, and 
Tuképpa; and among women Bhagava, Shantava, and Subava. 
Their surnames are Bagade, Basme, Nadari, and Paste. Their 
family gods are Venkoba and Vithoba and their goddesses Bhavani 
and Yellamma. They have no divisions. They do not differ in 
appearance from other local labourers. They live in ordinary one- 
storeyed houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled 
roofs. They are moderate eatersand bad cooks. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread and gruel, rice, chillies, and vegetables, and their 
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special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh, They drink 
liquor and some of them hemp-water, opium, and tobacco. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and 
the women a robe and bodice, They are hardworking, thrifty, and 
hospitable, but dirty. Their main calling is to dye yarn with 
indigo and prepare it for the weavers. Some of them also weave. 
They suffer from the competition of other local dyers. They work 
from morning till evening except two or three hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. Their women help in the work. They do not 
work on ordinary Hindu holidays, A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 
(Rs. 206) to build, and the value of their house goods is about £5 
(Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 8s, (Rs. 4), and a death about 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). Vhey are religious, respecting Brahmans and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. ‘Shey go on 
pilgrimageto Pandharpur aud Gokarn. Their guruor spiritual teacher 
isa man of their own caste, who is called Ndgndth. He travels 
from place to place giving religious instruction and his followers 
support him. Hedoeg not try to make fresh converts. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage, 
divorce and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is unknown. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by their caste-people and any one disobeying their 
decisions is put out of ¢aste. Caste authority is day by day 
growing weaker. They send their children to school, take to no 
fresh pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class, 


Na’‘gliks, a sect of Lingayat dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 2200, and as found allover the district except in Kalghatgi. 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Purdppa, Rudrdppa, and Siddppa; and among women 
Gangava Gurava, Satava, and Irbasava. They have no surnames, 
Their family gods are Basavana, Shankar, and Virabhadra, They have 
no subdivisions. Jn appearance they do not differ frora other local 
Lingayats. They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the better class 
with walls of sun-burnt brick and flat roofs. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, 
pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are cakes of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar. They neither est flesh nor 
drink liquor, Their dress and ornaments are the same as those of 
other Lingdyats. They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty. 
Their main calling is to dye yarn and prepare it for weavers. Some 
of them till and others work as labourers. ‘Their women and 
children help them in their work. As day-labourers they 
are well paid, every man earning about 1s. (8 as.) a day. Few 
of them are in debt. <A family of five spends about £1 4s, 
(Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to 
build. A birth costs about 8s, (Rs, 4), a son’s marriage about £10 
(Rs, 100) including £3 (Rs. 30) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and adeath about £1 (Rs. 10). 
They are reliyious, respecting Lingayat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religiuus ceremonies. They keep the loading Hindu 
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holidays. Their teacher is Murgisvdmi who lives at Chitaldurg in 
Maisur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and 
consult exorcists when any member of the family falls sick or when 
any misfortune befalls them, Their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingéyats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. ‘Their social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day growing weaker. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a rising class. 


Pa/nchals, numbering about 18,000, are found all over the 
district. They are said to get thcir name because they include 
the five crafts of Kammararu or blacksmith, Badigeru or 
carpenter, Kanchgararu or bellmetal maker, Kalkutkarw or stone- 
cutter, and Agasaleru or goldsmith. They eat and marry with each 
other, but with no other class. They use mutton and liquor, and 
live on millet, rice, wheat, pulse, vegetables, sugar, milk, and 
curds. Their chief object of worship is Kdlikadevi or Kallamma; 
some also worship Hanuman. Their high priest is an ascetic who 
lives at Yatgiri near Sirpur in the Nizim’s country. Their religion 
and family observances differ little from those of Bréihmans. The 
dead are burnt excopt the chicf priest who is buried. They have 
their own priests who perform all their religions rites. Among 
some Panchéls widow-marriage is not allowed. Poverty, necessity, 
religious disputes, and the pride of their priests, have forced many 
Pénchals to form subordinate communities with priests of their own. 
Except that they do not obey the old priests or eat with their old 
castefollows, and that they allow widow-marriage and divorce, 
their customs do not differ frora those of the main body of Panchals. 
The members of each of their subordinate classes eat and marry 
among themselves only. Asa class the Panchals are short, fair, well- 
featured, and hardy. They speak Kanarese and very few are able to 
read or write. Their chief religions books are the Nagarkhand, and 
Padmabbukhand, and parts of the Skandapurin. The men wear 
the waistcloth sometimes folded and tucked like the Brahinan waist- 
cloth ; the women wear the bodice and the robe either drawn through 
the legs in Bréhman fashion or hanging like a petticoat. In former 
times some of the Panchdls were famous craftsmen, and there are 
still very skilful workers among them. As a class they are well- 
to-do, 


Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering about 6580 and 
as found all over the district. They are divided into two classes, 
Ndmdev Shimpis and Lingdyat Shimpis or Shiv Shimpigars. 
Namdev Shimpis are found all over the district. They speak 
Marathi at home and Kanarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men are Narsdppa, Svd4mirdo, and Vithobdppa; and among 
women Ganga, Radha, and Rukhmdi. Their surnames are Jddhay, 
Kothare, and Songaji. They have no subdivisions. In appearance 
they are rather fair and strong and like Mardthds. They live in flat- 
roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks, Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables; and their chief 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
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fond of intoxicating drinks, The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
a jacket, a coat, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and bodice. 
On holidays they wear better and costlier clothes. In character 
they are hospitable and even-tempered, but proverbially dishonest. 
Their main calling is to sew coats, waistcoats, caps, and other articles 
of dress. They work daily from seven to twelve and from two to 
six, and are helped by their women, A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and 2s, (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1(Rs.10), 
a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age £2 (Rs. 20), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs, 10), anda death sbout £5 (Rs. 50). They are 
religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. Their family god is Vithoba of Pandharpur. They 
keep all Hindu holidays. They have two spiritual teachers named 
Bodhalébava and Tulj4haranbiéva. Bodhalébdva is much stricter 
in demanding the homage of his followers than Tuljdbaranbéva. 
During the Navardtra or the nine nights’ festival in the month of 
Ashvin or October-November they offer liquor and flesh to their 
goddess Bhavani. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. They keep some of the sixteen Bréhman sanskdrs ox 
sacraments, When a child is born its navel cord is cnt and the 
mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and a feast is givon to friends and relations, 
and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradied. The dead 
are burnt and the family of the deceased remain impure for ten 
days. Every year in the month of Bhédrapud or September. 
October they keep a mind or momorial feast in honour of their dead 
ancestors, They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Minor social disputes are settled by their caste-people and graven 
questions by their spiritual-teachers. They send their children tc 
school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class, 


Suiv SurmpicArs are a class of Lingéyat tailors, They speak 
Kanarese. Tho namesin common use among men are Basdppa 
Kalldppa, and Rudrappa ; and among women Gurbasava, Irava, anc 
Rodrava. They have no surnames. ‘Their family deities arc 
Rachana and Virabhadra whose chief shrines are at Gadag ir 
Belgaum and at Rachoti near Kadapa in Madras. They have nc 
subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from ordinary 
local Linyayats. They live in flat-roofed houses with walls of muc 
and sun-burnt bricks. The houses are neat, clean, and well-carec 
for. ‘They are moderate eatersand bad cooks. Their daily foodisIndiar 
millet bread, chillies, vegetables, and buttermilk, and their specia 
holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They use neither flesl 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a head: 
scarf, and sandals ; andthe women a robe and bodice without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They have no gooc 
stock of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two set: 
of new clothes for special occasions, The men wear gold earring: 
and gold or silver finger rings; and the women wear a mugti oi 
pin-like gold nose ornament, necklaces of gold and glass beads 
silver armlcts, and glass bangles, In character they are even 
tempered, hardworking, and thrifty, but proverbially cunning anc 
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dishonest. Thoir main calling is sewing coats, waistcoats, caps, 
and other articles of dress. Their women sew bodices and do 
house work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 2 month 
on food. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to bmld and 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. <A birth costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5),a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
£i (Rg, 10), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about 
£1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, resnect Lingdyat priests, and call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. ‘Their spiritual toacher 
is a Lingdyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraftand soothsaying, and consult exorcists when 
any member of their family falls sick or any misfortune befalls 
them. Their customs and religions ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingéyats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are practised but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
their priests and castemen, and any one who disobeys their deci- 
sions ia put out of caste, They send their children to school. 
Some of them have begun to take to new.pursuits, but on the whole 
they are a falling class. 


Sona'rs, Sonagdrs or Agasalerus, that is Goldsmiths, are returned 
as numbering about 2400, and as fonnd all over the district. They 
form one of the five classes of Panchals, The Sonagdrs have 
several family-stocks and persons of the same stock do not 
intermarry. ‘They speak Kdnarese. The names in common use 
among men are Basdppa, Kalléppa, and Mallépa; and among 
women Bhimava, Kallava, and Ramaya. Their family deities are 
Kéllava and Banashankari. They are fair, stroug, and muscular. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks... Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and curds; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes. ‘They profess to use neither flesh 
nor liquor, The men weara loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a 
headscarf, and shoes; and the women a robe and a bodice, Both 
men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They are oven- 
tempered and hospitable but dishonest. ‘Their main calling is to 
make ornaments and idols of gold and silver. Some of them sell 
earthen images of Ganpati and Krishna. They are skilful workers, 
and are well paid, <A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.10) a 
month on food. A houso costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) 
including a heavy but varying dowry paid to the bridegroom, a girl's 
coming of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £3 (Rs.30). 
They are religious though they neither respect Brahmans nor call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies, All their ceremonies 
ate performed by men of their own caste, They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirsingi in Navalgund aud to Gokarn in North Kanara, Their 
spiritual teacher is a man of their own caste who lives at Torgal in 
Kolhdépur. Their family goddess Kaéllamma is shown as a female 





1The proverb is, Sondr Shimpi kulkarni Appa; Ydnehi sangat nakore badppa, 
that is My friend, have no dealings with the goldsmith, the tailor, and the village 
accountant. 
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sitting on a camel having eight arms each holding a separate weapon, 
They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
They have lately begun to keep the sixteen Brdéhmanic sanskars 
or sacraments. They have composed new religious books in 
imitation of Bréhman books and have increased the number of their 
priests. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by 
their spiritual teacher named Patadasvami. They send their boys 
to scbool, take to new pursuits, and are a prosperous class, 


Sanadi Korava’rs who seem in the census to havo been included 
under Koravars are a small tribe who have been long settled in 
Dharwaér. They speak incorrect Kanarese abroad, and at home a 
mixture of Kdnarese, Telugu, and Tamil. The names in common use 
among men are Bhima, Béla, Hanma, Fakira,and Yella; and among 
women Bhimava, Hanamava, Karava, Nagava, and Tipava. Their 
surnames are local not tribal. Their house deities are Hanumdn and 
Yellava. Every one of their villages and towns has a shrine of the god 
Hanumfn. The chief shrine-of Yellava is in Parasgad in Belgaum. 
They have two subdivisions Sanadi or clarion-playing Korayars and 
Kunch or brush-making Koravérs who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Koravars may be known by their black, stout, and ugly 
faces, and their dirty clothes. They are like Vaddars strong and tall. 
Most of them live in small onc-roomed dirty thatched huts, with no 
furniture except a grindstone, two or three earthen jars, and a few 
brass vessels, They keep one or two asses to bring the strong grass 
called madi from river banks, to make brooms, ropes, and netting 
for hanging vessels containing milk or curds, They are great eaters 
but poor cooks, Ther daily food includes Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables. At their caste feasts they eat hare, sheep, and fish, 
but do not take beef or pork. They are excessively fond of liquor. 
Some use opium and hemp water or bhing. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a headscarf, a jacket, and a pair of shoes. The 
women wear a robe and a bodice, The dress of both men and women 
is dirty and untidy. Their holiday dress is the same as their every- 
day dress except that the clothes are new. The men wear brass 
ear and finger rings, and the women wear bracelets and a pin-like 
nose ornament called mugti. In character they are hot-tempered, 
idle, dishonest, and dirty. The men play the drum. The women 
make brooms, ropes, and netting from the madi grass which grows 
on river-banks. Boys learn music from the age of ten. A skilled 
musician earns about a shilling (8 as.)aday, Their craft is hereditary. 
Though the demand for their services is fairly constant and well 
paid their intemperate habits keep most of them in debt. Their 
social position is low about the same as the Vaddars but above the 
Mhérs and Bedars, They keep the usual Bréhmanic and local 
holidays. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on dress. A house costs about 
£5 (Rs. 50) to build and their house goods and cattle are worth 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The birth of a child costs about 16s 
(Rs. 8), a son’s marriage about £5 (Rs. 50) including £2 10s. 
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(Rg. 25} paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 8s. 
(Rs. 4), and a death about 12s. (Ks. 6). Their ceremonies are 
performed by men of their own class and not by Brahmans. They 
worship the usual local and Bréhmanic deities and hold Hanuman in 
special respect. ‘T'hey never go on pilgrimage and have no teacher or 
guru. They believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. On the 
fifth day after the birth of a child a caste dinner is given and the child 
is laid in a cradle and named. When the child is three months old 
the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a caste dinner is given. No 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
Some of them burn and others bury their dead. They are bound 
together by astrong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the 
men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out 
of caste. The authority of the community shows no sign of declining. 
They send their boys to school, and take to new pursuits, but on 
the whole are a falling class. 


Manufacturers according to the ceusus of 1881 included nine 
classes with a strength of 53,667 or.6°86 per cent of the Hindu 
































population. The details arc: 
Dhérwir Manufacturers, 1881. 
DIVISION. Males. |Females| Total. |{ Drvisiow. Males. [Females Total. 
were | atk a3 

Bilejidars* ... wve||| wead i ee | Istarerus * |... rT ee tA 
BDevangs or Hatgars...| 2006 | 2878 5779 || Kurvinshetis 1175} 1179 2354 
Anigara  ... —.,,| 12,208 | 11,201 | 22,490 || Salis or Koshtis 9507 | 9856 | 18,953 
Khatris or PatvegSrs .| 2103 1957 4000 |) Shivajogis ... h,. 12 10 22 
Hirekurvinavarna® ...) ... se < ———__—|—_—|--——— 
Total | 27,091 | 26,576 | 53,667 











eee castes do not appear in the censns returns, they ate probably included under either Koshtis 
oer Sélig, 


BingyApars a class of Lingdyat weavers seem to have been 
included in the census under Sdlis or Koshtis. Their home 
speech is K4narese. The names in common use among men are 
Baséppa, Ling4ppa, and Virdppa; and among women Gurbasava, 
Pérvateva, and Virava. They have no surnames, The names of 
their family gods are Amareshvar, Basavana, and Virabhadra. 
They have four divisions, Shivashdmashetti, Sémaséli, Pattasali, 
and Kurvinshetti. The members of these divisions do not eat 
together or intermarry. They do not differ in appearance from 
ordinary Yaingéyats. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of stones or sun-burnt 
bricks and flat roofs. Their houses are clean and well-cared for. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables ; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat coarse sugar and 
pulse, They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, a blanket, and a 
headscarf; and the women wear a robe and abodice. The plain end 
of the robe is tied to the waist, the middle part folded up neatly and 
tucked to the left of the navel, and the embroidered end is passed 
from behind the back below the right arm, carried over the left 
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shoulder and head, and allowed to fall on the right shoulder. The 
men shave the head clean, and wear the moustache and whiskers. 
The women either tie their hair into a ball or braid it into a plait. 
Both men and women mark their brows with vibhuti or white 
cowdung ashes and wear the ling. The men wear gold car and 
finger rings and silver waistchains, and the women wear gold 
armlets, earrings set with pearls, and gold or silver waistbands. 
They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly. 
Their main calling is weaving séris or women’s robes and dhotars 
or men’s robes. Thoy work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and rest at noon. They are helped by their women. 
Their craft prospers and few are in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £50 
(Rs, 500) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent, A. birth 
costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15),a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5) and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, not respecting 
Bréhmans or calling them to conduct their ceremonies, but having 
their religious ceremonies performed by Lingdyat priests. Thoy 
keep the usual Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to Gokarn 
and Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Belléri. The guru or 
spiritual teacher is a Lingiyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg 


_ jin Maisur.. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 


saying. As soon asa child is born its navel cord is cut, and tho 
mother and the child are bathed, and a Lingayat priest ties a 
small ling to the right arm ofthe new born child. On the fifth day 
the knifé with which the navel cord was cut, the place in which the 
cord was buried, and a curry-stone, are worshipped with flowers red 
powder and turmeric, and a feast is given to friends, relations, and 
Lingéyat priests. On'the thirteenth the child is cradled and named 
by its paternal aunt. In the third month five women whose first 
husbands are alive take the child and its mother to some Lingdyat 
temples, where cocoanuts, plantains, and betelnuts and Jeaves are 
offered to the idol and all return home, Their marriage rites and 
customs do not differ from those of other Lingdydts| When a 
married man or woman dies the body is washed with water and 
placed in a sitting posture. A Lingayat priest comes and 
sprinkles on the body charunatirth or the water in which his feet 
are washed and sets his right foot on if and the foot is worshipped. 
The body is dressed in new clothes and decked with flowers and 
ornaments. The Lingdyat priest reads the Basava Purdn for two or 
three hours during which the friends and relations of the deceased 
come with perfumes and garlands andthrow them round theneck of the 
dead. ‘I'he body is placed in a wooden car and carried to the burial 
ground. As they pass betel leaves, dates, and perfumes are thrown 
on the body and music is played, At the burial ground the body is 
set sitting in a niche in the pit dug for it. The mathpats or 
Lingdyat beadle washes the body, rubs ou cowdung ashes, and lays 
flowers, perfumes, and a cocoanut before it. Each relation throws a 
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handful of earth on the body and the grave is filled. The Lingdyat 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and the 
party go home. They are bound together by a strong caste 
fecling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
castemen under the presidency of Lingéyat priests. Any ono 
disregarding such a decision is either fincd or put out of caste. The 
authority of the community shows no sign of declining. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
rising class. 


Deva‘ngs or Hatga‘rs a class of weavers are returned as 
numbering about 5700, and as found in Dhérwar, Gadag, Hangal, 
Kalghatgi, Kod, Ranebennur,and Ron. They seem to be Jong settled 
in the district. Their holy book the Devénga Purén has the following 
account of their origin. At first both gods and men went naked. 
In time they began to long for some covering. Gods and men 
together went to Shiv and prayed him to give them clothes. Their 
prayer so puzzled Shiv that he fell ina swoon, While in the swoon he 
saw a man come out of his own body. The man was fierce-looking, 
wore a loincloth, and a sacred thread; hada necklace of rudréksha 
beads, and his body was smeared with cowdung ashes. When Shiv 
recovered from his swoon ho found that the vision was true, and 
that a man in all points as he had seen was standing before him. 
He called the man Devang or god-born. Shiv told him to weave 
clothes for gods and men, and Devang at once began to weave. 
The sage Kashyapa was so pleased with Devang’s skill that ho 
gave him his sister Devadatti in marriage, While Devéng was 
throwing offcrings into the sacred wedding-fire a virgin called 
Agnidatti came out of the fire and-espoused hit as her husband, 
From these two wives Dovang had several sons the eldest of whom 
named Bhénu Govind is said to be the forefather of the Dhd&rwdr 
Devangs. They are also called Hatgars a name which they trace 
to hudga-kararu or slip-mover because they uscd to make sails. 
There are two main divisions among them, the Janay Devéngs who 
wear the sacred thread as woll as the ling, and the Ling Devéngs who 
wear only the ling. These two main divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Besides these there are some eighteen minor divisions, 
the most important of which are Devasdlis, Nécasilis, Padamsalis, 
Pattasélis, Shubrasdtis, aud Somasilis. These six subdivisions 
neither cat together or intcrmarry, nor do the Janay Devangs and 
Ling Devdngs eat or marry with them. Though they neither 
eat, together nor intermarry, the divisions are so much alike and 
differ so little in customs condition or religion that the same details 
apply to all. In appearance the Dovdngs do not differ from 
ordinary Lingdyats, except that the mén mark their brows with 
sandal wood paste and the women mark theirs with redpowder 
or kunku. They speak Kénarese. They live in houses of the 
better class one or two storeys high with walls of brick and flat 
or tiled roofs. The houses are clean and well-cared for. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is wheat or 
Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cukes made of wheat, sugar, and clarificd 
butter. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Thcir dress 
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does not differ from that of other Lingdyats except that the women 
of the Devang priests pass the skirt of their robes back between 
their feet and tuck it behind. They are honest, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable, but quarrelsome. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth. Some of them trade, and a few lend money. They 
work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner 
and asleep. Their women help in the work. Their calling prospers 
and few are indebt. A family of five sponds abont £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £3 (Its. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £20 (Rs, 200) to build and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), athread-girding about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs.15). They are religious. Their family gods are 
Mallikérjuna, Rameshvar, and Virabhadra, and their family goddess 
is Banashankari. She is also callod Shakhdémbari because at the 
great festival held in her honour in the month of Paushya or 
February-March, one hundred and eight shadkhas or vegetables are 
cooked and offered to her. ‘The Devaéngs respect Bréhmans and 
call them to help the Devang priests who are not versed in religious 
rules, Their marriage and other ceremonies are conducted by 
priests of their own ¢lass with the aid of Brahmans. They keep all 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to all Hindu shrines 
except the shrine of Yellamma whose son Parashurém is supposed 
to have killed some of the children of their first ancestor Devang. 
They have a guru or spiritual teacher who is called Devang jSvdmi. 
He lives at Hampi in Belldri; leads a life of celibacy, and does not 
try to make new followers. ‘They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. They profess to keep the sixteen sanskirs or 
sacraments like Grabmans, but in practise many of thom are not 
strictly observed. As soon as a child is born a few drops of honey 
are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cut. On the fifth day 
the goddesses Jivati and Sathi aro worshipped ; in the fourth year 
if the child is a boy its first hair is cut and a feast is given to 
Devang priests and relations; and in the eighth year the thread- 
girding is performed. ‘lheir marriage ceremonies differ little from 
those of Madhva Brahmans except that when a thread-wearing | 
Devdng marries the daughter of a ling-wearing Devdng the follow- 
ing ceremonies are performed to cleanse the girl, She is rubbed 
with earth and white cowdung ashes, a blade of the sacred darbha 
grass is passed over her head like a razor, she is rubbed with oil, 
and bathed in warm water. A. sacred fire is kindled, offerings are 
thrown into the fire, the family gods are washod in water, the girl is 
made to sip a few drops‘of the water, she is cleansed and fit to 
marry into a thread-wearing family. Though the thread and ling- 
wearing Devdngs intermarry the marriage parties cook and eat 
separate wedding feasts. The dead are burnt and the funeral rites 
are gone through with the aid of a priest of their own caste. Birth 
and death cause impurity for twelve days, and monthly sickness for 
three days. Child and widow marriayo, divorce, and polygamy are | 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
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majority of the castemen, and those who disobey are put out of 
caste. Ifa Devdng drinks liquor his tongue is branded, he is fined, 
and allowed back to caste. They send their boys to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Linga‘yat Ga‘niga’rs, or Oil-makers, are returned as numbering 
about 22,500 and as found all over the district. They speak Kadnarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basdppa, Mallappa, and 
Ningdéppa ; and among women Basava, Ningava, and Virava. They 
have no surnames. Their household gods are Basavana and Vira- 
bhadra. The chief shrine of Basavana is near Ulvi in Kanara, and 
of Virabhadra is in Gadag in Dharwar. They have five subdivisions, 
Karikulidas, Panchamsdlis, Padamasdlis, Sajans, and Sagaradas. 
The members of these subdivisions eat together and though they 
do not now intermarry, they differ so little in look, customs, 
condition, and religion that one account applies to all five sub- 
divisions. They are short, strong, and muscular. ‘They live in dirty, 
ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, oil, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and clarified butter, They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks, Themen dress in a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, ajacket, a headscarf, and shoes; and the women in a robe and 
a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
Their clothes are of local hand-woven cloth. Both men and women 
wear the ling, and are generally unclean and untidy in their dress. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear nose and 
too rings and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tempered, 
and hospitable, but dirty and dishonest. Their main calling is 
pressing and selling oil. They work {from morning till evening with 
two hours’ rest at noon. Their busy months are April and May. 
They do not work on holidays nor on Mondays which they hold sacred 
to their god Basavana. Their craft is falling as people have begun to 
use petroleum or rock-oil. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on tood and about £2 10s. (Rs.25) a year on dress. Including 
the oil mill a house costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 
4g, (Rs. 2) amonth to rent. The value of their house goods is about 
£20 (Rs. 200), A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a 
pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £2 10s (Rs. 25), 
They are religious. They do not respect Brahmans, but call 
Lingdyat priests to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They keep all the chief Hindu holidays aud go on piugrimage to 
Ulvi in North Kénara and to Hampi in Bellin. Their spiritual 
teacher is TAtadasvimi who lives at Dambal in Gadag. He does 
not try to make new followers. They worship the village gods 
Dayamava and Durgava, and believe in sorcerers, witches, and 
soothsayers, and consult them when sickness or any other mis- 
fortune befalls the family. Except in two particulars their religious 
rites and customs do not differ from those of other Lingdyats. They 
refuse to sell oil to any woman who comes into the shop with 
dishevelled hair, and if » customer brings a dish with a spoon in 
it into their shop they keep the spoon but give it back the next 
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day. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and 
polyandry is unknown, They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their caste people and 
graver questions by their spiritual teacher. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
class. 

Hirekurvinavarus are returned as numbering abont seventy 
and as found chiefly in Rénebennur. Their home speech is Kaénarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basdppa, Kallaéppa, and 
Nagdppa; and among women Basava, Mallava, and N&gava. They 
have no surnames. Their family gods are Basdppa, Mailar, and 
Venkataramana ; and their family goddessis Yellamma. They have 
two subdivisions Hire or Great Kurvinavarus and Chik or Little 
Kurvinavarus who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
dark, stout, and muscular, They live in flat-roofed, dirty, ill-cared 
for houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and mud. Their daily 
food is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, and the flesh of fowls, 
sheep, or deer. They ise) intoxicating drinks, The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth; a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and a bodice. They have no store of clothes for ordinary wear 
or for special occasions. —I'hey are hardworking, honest, hospitable, 
even-tempered, and orderly but unclean and untidy. Their main 
calling is weaving dhoturs or men’s robes and sdris or women’s robes. 
They work from morning till evening except a midday rest of two 
hours. Their women help the men in their work. A family of five 
spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs about 
£20 (Rs. 200) to build and ls. (8 as.) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 4s, (Rs, 12), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). 
They are religious, respecting Brdéhmans and calling them to conduct 
their marriages. On other religious occasions thoy act as their 
own priests. ‘They keep the leading Hindu holidays but do not go 
on pilgrimage to any shrine. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingdyat 
priest named Nilakanthapanavaru. They profess not to believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. As soon as a child is 
born its navel cor] is cut and the child and its mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day rice is boiled with pulse and five women whose 
first husbands are alive are fed, and on the tenth day the child 
isnamed and cradled. On the twentieth day the mother and five 
women whose first husbands are alive go to a pond, well, or river, 
worship the water with redpowder and turmeric, and roturn home 
each with a pitcher of water on her head, When a marriago is 
settled, sheds are raised before tho bride’s and bridegroom’s houses, 
On the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s shed, 
the bride and bridegroom are bathed, dressed in new clothes, decked 
with flowers and ornaments, and seated on a blanket spread on 
a cotinthe shed. The village astrologer comes and repeats verses 
and throws grains of red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces, betelnut and leaves are served 
among the guests, a feast is given to friends and relations, and the 
ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
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sit apart for nine days. On the tenth she is bathed, a feast is 
given to members of the caste, and in the evening she is taken to 
her husband’s room. After death the body is washed, dressed 
in new clothes, decked with ornaments, and placed in a sitting 
posture. IJtis put in a car, carried to the burial ground, and buried. 
Child and widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed and 
practised, polyandry is unknown. ‘hey are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a committee of 
castemen, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Istarerus a small class of about fifty families seem in the 
census to have been included under Patvegérs, They are found only 
in Hubli. They are said to be the illegitimate descendants of Patve- 
gars. ‘They speak Marathi at home and impure Kdnarese out of 
doors. The names in common use among men are Ranosa, Tukésa, 
and Yellésa; and among women Ambibdi, Gangdbdi, and Tuljabai, 
Their leading surnames are Habib, Jadhav, and Pavdr. Their family 
goddess is Ambabai or Tulj4bhavani whose chief shrine is at Tuljé- 
pur in Sdtéra, They are fair, strong, and muscular. They live in 
Hat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones, Their daily food 
is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, ourds, and vegetables; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and coarse 
sugar. They eat flesh and drink liqnor. The men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a long turban, and shoes; and the 
women a robe and a bodice, without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. ‘The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, nose, finger, and toe rings, gold and glass 
bangles, and silver anklets. They are hardworking, honest, hospit- 
able, evon-tempered, andorderly. Their main calling is dyeing and 
selling silk. Some of them weave silk or silk-cotton robes and waist- 
cloths, ‘hey work from morning till evening dining and resting for 
about two hours at noon. Their women help im their work. ‘They 
rest on the usual Hindu holidays. ‘They are prosperous and free from 
debt. A family of five spends abont £1 48. (Rs. 12) a month on food. 
A house costs them about £15 (Rs. 150) to build and 2s, (Re. 1) a 
month to rent, and the value of their house goods is about £20 
(Rs, 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding 
about £4 (Rs. 40), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), anda death 
about £2 10s. (Rs, 25). They are religious. They worship the 
usual Bréhmanic gods and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They 
respect Bréhmans and call them to conduct their marriage and other 
ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Tuljdpur near Satdra. They 
have a spiritual teacher or guru. They believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying. Whena child is born its navel cord is cut, a 
little honey is dropped into its mouth, and the mother and child 
are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and 
five women whose first husbands are alive are fed, and on the 


twelfth day the child is named and cradled by its paternal) aunt. 


A birth causes impurity for five days. When a boy is five years old 
ais hairis cut, and when eight years old he is girt witha sacred thread. 
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At their wedding the bride and bridegroom are xubbed with 
turmeric and oil and bathed. A Br&hman repeats’ verses and 
throws red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces, betel is handed to the guests, and the bride and 
bridegroom are made to eat from the same plate. Next da 
the bride and bridegroom are taken to a temple, and bow to the 
idol, and this completes the marriage. The dead are burnt, On 
the eleventh a Brdhman purifies the mourning family by giving the 
men new sacred threads to wear and all of them holy water to sip. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
is unknown, They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
A majority of the caste settled social disputes. The guilty are 
fined 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1-4), bathed, and let back into caste. They 
so their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 


Khatris or Patvega'rs are returned as numbering about 4060 
and as found in Dharwar, Gadag, and Karajgi. They say that 
their proper name is Kshatriya not Khatri, and that they are the 
descendants of the seven-sages Bhdradvadja, Jamadagni, Kashyapa, 
K&ttiayana, Valmika, Vashishths, and Vishvdmitra. Their home 
speech is a mixture of Marathi, Hindustdni, and Kdnarese, and out of 
doors they speak Kanarese. The names in common use among men 
are Narsingsa, Tuljasa, and Yell4sa ; and among women Gangabai, 
Renukdébai, and Yellébai. Their common surnames are Baddi, 
Juturi, Kothare, Mogji,and Pavér. Their family gods are Ganpati 
and Mahddev, and their family goddesses Tuljaébhavyéni and 
Yellamma. They haye no subdivisions or family stocks. They are 
fair, tall, strong, and muscular. They live in common houses, with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food 
includes rice, Indian millet bread, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and 
their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and 
coarse sugar. They use flesh and are excessively fond of intoxicating 
drinks. Men weara loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a headscarf, 
and shoes; and women a robe and a bodice. Except on ceremonial 
occasions they do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, 
finger, and toe rings, necklaces of glass or gold beads, and silver 
anklets. They are dishonest, hot-tempered, cunning, and given to 
drink, but hardworking and clean, Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth and dyeing silk. They work from morning till evening 
with two hours’ rest at noon. Their women and children help in 
the work. Their busy months are August, September, October, 
and November. Their craft is steady but many aro in debt, A 
family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs.12) a month on food. A 
house costs about £30 (Rs.300) to buildand 2s. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and the value of their house poods is about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a thread-girding about £2 10s. 
(Rs, 25), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 15€), 2 girl’s coming of age about 
£2 (Rs, 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£38 (Rs, 80), They are religious. They respect Br&hmans and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to Ambdbdi at Tnljépur in Sitéra. 
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Their spiritual teacher is Shankardchdrya the Smart pontiff whom 
they give occasional presents of money. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child a few drops 
of honey are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cut... On the 
fifth night the goddesses Jivati and Sathi are worshipped, and 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. When a boy is 
eighi years old he is girt with the sacred thread, Their marriage 
and death ceremonies differ little from these of Smart Brébmans, 
Before a marriage a gondhal dance is performed. The dead are 
burnt and the family is impure for eleven days. They bury boys 
who die betore they are girt with the sacred thread, and girls who 
die before they are married. They hold mind-teasts on their 
ancestral death days. On the first of Ashvin or October-November 
they spread earth on a plantain leaf, lay it before their house gods, 
wad sow five kinds of seed in the earth. On the bright eighth they 
sacrifice a sheep to Durga. On the tenth, when the seedlings are 
oue or two inches high, their women carry them in pomp to a 
river or brook and throw them into the water. On the Mdgha or 
February-March full-moon the women strip-themselves naked in 
the idol room, tie bunches of nim Melia azadirachta leaves round 
their waists, walk round the gods, wave lamps and red water, 
and fall before the gods. Child marriage and polygamy are 
practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown, 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, Social disputes 
are settled bya majority of the caste and any one disobeying their 
decision is put out of caste. ‘hey send their children to school,. 
take to no new pursuits, and are a stcady class. 

Kurvinshetis, a class of weavers, are returned as numbering 
about 1350, and as found in Dharwar, Habli, Hangal, Kalghatgi, 
Kod, Navalgund, and Ron. They say they were once Bilejédar 
Lingdyats and left the main caste in consequence of some dispute. 
They speak impure Kdnarese. The names in common use among 
men are Dasdppa, Kallappa and Mallappa; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yellava, They have no subdivisions, They 
look like ordinary labourers. They live in one-storeyed honses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
one or two looms and some earthen and brass or copper vessels.. 
They sometimes keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. heir daily food is Indian millet bread, Indiaw 
millet-gruel, vegetables, chillies, clarified butter, and milk ; and their 
special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar, clarified butter, and 
flesh, They drink liquor but not to excess. Almost all chew and 
smoke tobacco. ‘he men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short 
coat, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and a bodice. They 
have no store of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep oue or two 
sets of new clothes for special occasions. ‘he men wear gold or 
brass ear and finger rings, and the women. silver armlets, wristlets,. 


and waistbands, anda gold nosepin. They are hardworking, honest, 


even-tempered, and hospitable. Their main calling is weaving 
robes and bodicecloths, and the coarse lom and shouldercloths worn 
by the lower classes. The women help the men in their work. 
Their course cloth is in grcat demand and their calling prospers. 
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Few of them are in debt. They keep the leading Hindu holidays, 
and eat only from the hands of Lingdyats. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs.10) a month on food, and about £2 (Rs, 20) a year on 
clothes. A house costs them about £10 (Rs.100) to build and about 
4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s 
marriage about £5 (Rs, 50) including £2 (Rs. 20) paid to the bride’s 
father, a girl’s coming of age about 2s. (Re.1), a pregnancy about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death abont 10s. (Rs. 5). They have no family gods 
or family pricsts, and do not wear the ling like other Lingéyats. 
They respect neither Brihman uor Lingéyat priests, and themselves 
conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. ‘They have a spiritual 
teacher who is called Nilakanthasvimi. They occasionally worship the 
village deities Basavana and Mailar, but do not keep their images in 
their houses. They profess not to believe in sorcery witchcraft or 
roothsaying. They form a united community but caste authority is 
not very strong. They have begun to send their children to school, 
and are a prosperous class, 


Salis or Kostis are returned as numbering about 18,900, and as 
found over the whole district; »'They are divided into seven classes of 
which Sdlis, Patta Salis, Padam Salis, Shakuna Sélis, and Shuddha 
Salis, are found in Dhaérwar. 


SAurs speak impure Kanarese and Mardthi The names in 
common use among men are Bharmdppa, Hanmdppa, and Sidappa ; 
and among women Ambékka, Balava, and Nilava, They 
have no surnames, ‘Their family deities aro Shankari and 
Tuljabhavéni. The chief shrine of Tuljébbavdni is at Tuljépur in 
Sétéra, ‘They are tall well-featured and lively. They live in fat- 
roofed dirty and ill-cared for houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
brick. They ave moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, curds, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes include swoet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, 
rice, and milk. They eat flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The 
meu wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; 
and the women a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger 
rings and bracelets, and the women ear, finger, and toe rings, 
necklaces, waistbands, and anklets, They are hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but excessively fond of liquor. 
Their calling is weaving cotton robes and waistcloths. They work 
from six to twelve and again from two to six. Their women and 
children help in the work. ‘They are skilful workers, their calling 
prospers, and they are free from debt. Their busy months are April, 
May, August, and September. They rest on the leading Brabmanic 
holidays and on fullemoons. A family of five spends about 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on 
cloth. A houso costs about £10 (Rs.100) to build, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
a month torent. Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), ason’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £3 4s. (Rs. 82) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about 8s. (Rs. 4), anda death 
about £2 (Rs. 20). heyare religious, They respoct Brahmans and 
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call them to conduct their marriages, and Lingdyat priests to conduct 
their funerals, They have no spiritual teacher. They sometimes 
worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava, but profess 
not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying, On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivatiis worshipped, and 
caste people are feasted, On the thirteenth the child is named 
and cradled. On the day before a wedding cooked food is offered 
to their family goddesses Shankari and Tulja4bhavani, and on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on raised seats, a Brdhman priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple, caste people are feasted and the 
ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting close to a 
wall between two pegs and is decked with ornaments, flowers, new 
clothes, and redpowder. The relations sit near the body weeping and 
with their hands touch the cheeks, mouth, and body of the dead. 
The body is kept in tho house till all the relations have come and 
seon it. It is then scated in a bamboo car gay with flags, 
plantains, mango leaves, lemons, dates and cocounuts, and with 
music is borne to the burial ground and buried On the third day 
after death cooked rice balls and millc are offered at the grave, and 
on the eleventh a caste feast 1s given, The family remains impure 
for eleven days. hey are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and their social disputes are settled according to the opinion of a 
majority of the caste. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They do not send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class, 


Patra SAzis are a small class which in the census was probably 
included under tho general head of Sdlisor,Koshtis. They take their 
name from the Kdnarcse patie silk and the Marathi sli » weaver. 
Their home speech is Kanarese. Tho names in common use among 
men are Basippa, Ningdppa, and Mallaéppa; and among women 
Kareva, Mallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their 
family deities are Basava whose chief shrine is at Ulviin North 
K&nara, Parvati whose shrine is at Hampi near Bolléri, and 
Virabhadra whose shrine is at Rachoti in Belléri. They are strong 
and muscular and do not differ in appearance from other Lingdyats. 
They live in clean one-storeyed flat-roofed houses. Their daily food 
is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, sugar, 
and clarified butter. They neither cat flesh nor drink lqnor. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a coat, and 
a headscarf ; and the women a robe and a bodice, without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, and chains. Both men and women 
wear the ling. Their chief calling is weaving silk-cotton 
robes and coarse waistcloths, They work from morning to evening 
resting two hours at noon. Their women and children help in 





1 They sometimes burn the dead with ordinary Brahmanic rites. 
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their work. They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. 
‘They do not work on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of 
five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs. 300) to build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a son’s marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200) including £2 16s. (Rs, 32) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about £2 10s. 
(Rs, 25), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They do not respect Brah- 
mans or Bréhmanic gods. They are staunch Lingéyats and employ 
Lingdyat priests to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They have a spiritual teacher or guru named Chikkerisvami who lives 
at Sulténpur in the Nizdim’s country. They beliove in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its navel cord 1s — 
cut, 2 few draps of castor oil are put imto the child’s month, and the 
mother and the child are bathed. The family is held impure for 
five days. On the fifth day the midwife sets an image of the 
goddess Sathi and a curry-stone under the mother’s cot, the image 
is worshipped by the mother, and wet gram is handed to five women 
whose first husbands are alive. On the sixth day a Lingdyat priest 
comes and lays the ehildin an eight-sided figure drawn on the ground 
with white powder, af each corner of the figure he lays a betelnut, 
two leaves, and a copper coin, and setting a ling on the left hand of 
the child’s father or maternal uncle, washes it nine times with sugar, 
milk, honey, and clarified butter, all the while repeating verses. He 
winds a white thread one hundred and eight times round the ling, 
wraps a silk cloth over it, and ties it to the child’s neck. The priest 
touches the child three times with his right foot, and puts it into the 
mother’s Jap who bows tothe priest. On thethirteenth daythe child 
is cradled and namod by its. paternal aunt, who is presented with a 
bodice. On the first day of marriage the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and a dinner is given to a few 
Lingdyat priests, friends,andrelations. Thedinneriscatled arishanada- 
uta or the dinner given in honour of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the second day a dinner called devkaryada uta or the god-dinner is 
given in honour of the gods, and in the evening caste people meet in 
the marriage shed and betel leaves and nuts are handed among them. 
Five married women called adyitterusare chosen to attend on the bride 
and two men called Aattagirerus are chosen to attend on the bride- 
groom. On the same day the headman of the caste called yavda 
is invited, and presented with five sets of betelnuts and leaves. On 
the third day the bride’s father gives the bridegroom uncooked food, 
clothes, a brass plate, a drinking vessel, and two small lamps, and the 
bride and bridegroom are made to sit on a raised seat covered with 
rice, the Lingayat priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the 
pair, the lucky thread is tied round the bride’s neck, lighted lamps 
are waved round their faces, and the marriage is over. Next day the 
bridgroom’stwoattendantsor hattagirerusarepresented each withthirty 
handfuls of vice and Indian millet, thirty betel leaves and nuts, thirty 
cakes called huplas, and thirty salt relishes called sandagis, and each 
of the five bride’s-women or adgitterus are presented with fifteen 
handfuls of rice and Indian millet, fifteen betel leaves, fifteen cakes, 
and fifteen salt relishes. -Tho dead are buried with rites which do 
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not differ from those of other Lingéyats.' Birth and death cause 
impurity for five days, and monthly sickness for three days. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by the men of the caste and any one who 
disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their children 
to achool, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are 
prosperous. 


PavawsAnis speak Kénarese.2 The names in common use among 
men are Basfippa, Hanmdppa and Timdppa; and among women 
Bhadmava, Mallava, and Timava. They have no surnames, Their 
family gods are Hanum4ppa and Timappa, whose shrines are found 
all over the district. They havo uo divisions. In look they do 
not differ from the bulk of the local husbandmen. Most of them 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and. 
flat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
includes Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They use, all intoxicating drinks. 
The men dress in a loin and shouldercleth, a short coat, and 
a white headscarf; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
gold or brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear the gulddli 
or lucky marriage necklace, silver armlets and wristlets, and glass 
bangles. They are hardworking even-tempered and orderly, Their 
chief calling is handloom-weaying.. hey work from morning till 
evening except two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their 
women help in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a 
girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10s, 
(Rs. 15), They are religious respecting Brahmans and calling them 
toconduct their marriages. Theydo not employ priests on any occasion 
except marriage. They keep the regular Brahmanic holidays bat 
make no pilgrimages. ‘Their spiritual teacher is a man of their own 
caste who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveramin Madras. They worship 
the god Hanaméppa on every Saturday, and believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are 
practised and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their 
caste people, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are a steady class. 


Sauppua SAzis are a small class who seem to have been 
included in the census under the general head of Saks. Their 





1 Details are given under Jangams, 

2 According to Buchanan (Mysore, I, 256)the Padam Salis tell this story of the 
origin of their sect. ‘Ihe whole Sali community formerly wore the ling. A house 
became haunted by a ghost andthe caste were called on to drive him out. All their 
prayers were of noavail. At last ten of them threw aside the ling, offered prayers to 
Vishnu, and droveout the ghost, They ever afterwards followed the worship of Vishnu. 

‘They formed themselves into a separate community and called themselves Padam 
Salis perhaps from parma the lotus, one of Vishnu’s four weapons, 
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home speech is Kénarese. The names in common use among men 
are Bhimappa, Kariydppa, and Lingappa; and among women Mallava, 
Manava, and Sankhava. They have no surnames bit place names. 
Their family gods are Hanuman, Mailar, and Sdleshvar. Mailar’s 
chief shrine is in Bell4ri, and Sdleshvar’s at Rathpattiin Kod. They 
are black, strong, muscular and like local potters. They live in large 
neat and well-cared for flat-eroofed houses with walls of stone and clay. 
They keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks, Theirdaily food includes Indian millet bread pulse and vege- 
tables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, clarified 
butter, curds, and milk, The men dress ina loin and shouldercloth, a 
turban and sandals ; and the women in @ robe and a bodice. They dress 
in clothes woven by themselves. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, wristlets, necklaces, 
and glass bangles, They are even-tempered hospitable and orderly 
but dirty. Their main calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and 
waistcloths. They work from morning till evening resting for two 
hours at noon. The women and children help in their work, 
They are skilful workérs and their calling prospers. heir 
busy months are August and September. They do not work on 
ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 
28. (Re. 1) a month torent. The value of their house goods is about 
£15 (Rs. 150). A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage abont 
£20 (Ra. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs, 10), anda death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religious. They vespect Brahmans, consult them for a lucky day 
for marriage, and call them to conduct the services. Their other reli- 
gious ceremoniesare performed by men of their own caste, They some- 
times worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava, and, onthe 
eighth of dark Bhddrapada or September, they worship their looms 
and weaving materials. "hey have no spiritual teacher. They believe 
im sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel-cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth 
day to obtain long life for the child the goddess Jivati is worshipped, 
and at night four women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
hold the four corners of the cradle, and the child is named and cradled 
by its maternal aunt. On the twenty-first day the mother with five 
other women goos to a well and throws turmeric and redpowder 
into the water. In the bride’s house a day or two before the wedding 
sugar is handed round anda caste dinner is given, and on the 
wedding day the bridegroom goes in procession on an ox to the 
bride’s. When he comes near the bride’s red water is sprinkled 
over him, he is taken to the wedding hall, and is there made to sit 
with the bride on a raised seat. A Brahman gives the bridegroom 
a few drops of milk and clarified butter to sip, holds a cloth between 
the bride and bridegroom, repeats verses, and throws red rice on 
their heads. In the evening lighted lamps are waved round their 
heads, and they are told to sow the seeds of five grains as a sign of 
prosperity. Next day a caste feast is given and the marriage is over, 
The dead are either burnt or buried and the family is impure fon 
ten days. On the eleventh some funeral rites are performed. Child 
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and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste, and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put ont of caste, They send their 
boys and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Swaxuna SAus are a small class who are probably included 
in the census under the general head of Sélis. They speak Marathi 
at home and Kaénarese out of doors. The names in common use 
among men are Appana, Vankerdppa, and Ummana; and among 
women Basava, Irava, and Nadgava. Their house deities are the 
shaligram or black stone found in the river Gandaki in Upper India, 
and the goddess Tuljébhavdni. They are fair strong and muscular. 
They live in large clean and well-cared for tiled and flat-roofed 
houses and keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are temperate eaters 
and bad cooks. Theirdaily food is Indian millot bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and rice, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat and coarse sugar. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; 
and the women ina robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet. ‘hey weave their own clothes, The 
men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, 
and toe rings, waistchains, anklets, atid glass and silver bangles. 
They do not woar the ling like the Pattasslis, They are honest, 
hardworkipg, even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly, but dirty, Their 
chief calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and waistcloths. They 
work from morning till evening with a two hours’ rest at noon. 
Their women and children help in their work. Their craft prospers 
and they are free from debt. They do not work on ordinary 
Hindu holidays. A family of five spendsabout £1 4s, (Rs. 12)a month 
on food. A house costs abont £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent; and the value of their house goods is about, 
£30 (Rs, 300). A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10), They are religious. 
They respect Bréhmans and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. They worship the usual local and Brahmanic gods 
and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tirupati,and Gokarn, They 
have a spiritual teacher named Lingasvaémi who belongs to their own 
caste, and lives at Airiniin Ranebennor, They occasionally worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava. They believe in 
Witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut and a few drops of honey and castor oil are put in its 
mouth, On the fifth day the goddess Sathiis worshipped, wet gram 
is handed to women, and a feast is given to friends and relations. 
On the tenth day the house is cleansed and cowdunged and the family 
bathes and ts considered pure. On the thirteenth the child is 
named and cradlod and a caste feast is given. On the first day of 
marriage the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s and present her 
with clothes and ornaments. On the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and bathed, and on the 
third day a sheep is killed and its flesh and wheat cakes are offered 
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to the family gods. Next day which is the chief wedding day the 
bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride’s, and with the bride is 
seated on an altar, A Brdbman priest holds a cloth between the 
bride and bridegroom, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red rice 
over their heads, The married pair are taken to a temple and 
worship the deity. On their return a caste feast is given and the 
wedding is over. The rich burn their dead and the poor bury. On 
the tenth day after death they offer rice balls to the crows in honour 
of the dead. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. ‘hey are bound by astrong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. — 
They send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 


Shivajogis, or Shaiv ascetics,are returned as numbering about 
twenty-two, andas found in Hdéngal and Hubli. They say they aro 
descended from a Shaiv ascetic. ‘They speak K4nareseat home and 
Marathi as well as Kinarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men are Lakshméppa, Ning&ppa, and Sidddppa ; and among 
women Bhadmava, Jamdlava, and Shettova. Their family gods are 
Bhairi, Hanuman, and Vithoba, They have no divisious. They are 
tall and mascular. ‘hey live in neat and clean flat-roofed houses with 
strong walls of stone and clay. ‘They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rico, and clarified butter. They eat 
flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The men dress in a loi and 
shonldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; and the women ina 
robe and bodice without.passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear 
ear, finger, noso, and too rings, bead necklaces, and glass bangles. 
They are honest, hardworking, good-tempered, neat, clean, and 
orderly. Their chief calling is making the combs or reeds used by 
weavers which are worth about 8¢. (ts.4) each. They work from 
morning tillevening except two hours at noon for dinner and rest. 
The women help in their work. They do not work on ordinary Hindn 
holidays. Their craft prospers and they are free from debt. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Rs, 10) a month on food. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s, (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100), a birth costs about 
10s. (Rs.5), a marriage about £10 (Ks. 100), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs, 2), and a death about 
10s. (Rs, 5). They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
marriages. Their spiritual teacher called Goraknath lives at Benares. 
They occasionally worship the village deities Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child the midwife cuts the navel cord and puts a few drops of 
castor-oil into the child’s mouth. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped and cooked food is offered to her. On the first 
day of a marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tur- 
meric and bathed and yellow threads or kankans are tied to their right 
wrists. Onthe second day cooked food is offered to the family 
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gods, and on the third day a Brdhman priest makes tho bride and 
bridegroom sit on a raised seat, holds a square piece of cloth betwoon 
them, repeats verses, and throws red rice on their heads, On the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are carried in procession 
through the chief streets and the ceremony is over. ‘The dead are 
buried and the family is impure for ten days. On the third day 
after death, boiled rice flesh and liquor are offered at the grave, a 
sheep is killed, anda caste feast is given. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by astrong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are settled by their spiritual teachers, and any one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. An offender is let back into caste 
on paying a fine of £3 (Rs. 30). They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 


Shepherds, according to the 1881 census, included three classes 
with a strength of 88,374 orl133 por cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 

Dharwdr Shepherds, 1882. 
Crags. Males. pices Total. 











Gavlis “ ses fs 266 241 5G 
Knrubars ... is | G88 48,830 87,765 
Kurubar Gurug ... | Perhaps) about 2 hjuadred. 





Total ...| 44,203 | 44,071 | sar 








Gavlis, or Cowherds, numbering about 500 are found all over the 
district. The original Gavlis or cowherds are said to have been 
called Golla Gaylis. According to tradition some four thousand 
years ago Nanda Gop and his wife Yashoda lived at Gokul or Vraj 
near the Ganges and Jamnain Upper India. In their honse the 
parents of Krishna, the cighth mearnation of Vishnu hid him, 
when Kansa king of Mathura, Krishna’s maternal uncle sought his 
life. Among the Golla Gavlis Krishna was reared and amused 
himself with 16,000 Gavli women, besides eight legal wives and 
concubines. His favourite and most beautiful concubine Radha, 
the wife of Anaya, was aGavli. For this reason Golla Gavlis, of 
whom there are very few in Dharwar, are looked on with great 
respect. They wear neither the sacred thread nor the ling but 
worship Vishnu in the form of Krishna, They live on millet, wheat, 
rice, vegetables, milk, and curds, and do not eat flesh or driuk hquor. 
Their god is Krishna, and their priests are Brihmans. They tend 
cows and buffaloes, and trade in milk, which they make into curds, 
whey, and butter. They are strong fine-lookmg men, and the 
women are handsome. They speak both Kanarese and Marathi. 
They bury their dead. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. 
They live both in towns and villages. The mon dress in a headscarf, 
a pair of knee-breeches, a blue waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and 
sandals. The women dress in the bodice and the robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They hold grand 
feasts on Krishna's birthday. Besides the original cowherds 
several other classes have become cow-keepers. They are: Nagar 
Gavlis, Pancham Gavlis, Lingdyat Gavlis, Mardtha Gavlis, 
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Rajput or Ahir Gavlis, Kurubar or Kdnarese Gavlis, and 
Musalmaén Gavlis. Of these the Nagar, Pancham, and Lingdyat 
Gavlis are Lingéyats by religion. They wear the liny, and their 
god is Siddoji or Siddheshvar. In dress and calling they do not 
differ from Golla Gavlis, Till within the last four years these 
three castes of cowherds used to call Brahmans to perform their 
marriago und other religious ceremonies. Since then Lingdyat 
priests have persuaded them not to employ any priests but 
Lingdyats. These three castes eat with each other; but they 
neither marry with cach other nor with any other class. 
Maratha Gavlis wear no ling; in religious matters they differ 
little from Mardthas and like them eat flesh and drink liquor. In 
other respects their rules about food are the same as the Golla Gavlis’ 
rules. ‘They tond cows and buffaloes and hold a yoarly feast on 
Krishna’s birthday. They eat from Brdhmans only, and marry 
with no caste but they own. In religious matters Rajput or 
Ahir Gavlis do not differ from Colla Gavlis. They tend cows 
and buffaloes and keep a yearly feast on Krishna’s birthday 
exactly like Golla Gaylis:, ‘he women dress in a petticoat, a 
shouldercloth, and “a bodice. They neither eat flesh uor 
drink liquor and neither eat nor marry with any other class. 
Kurubar or Shepherd Gavlis like other Kurubars or Shepherds 
eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like Kurubars, and 
tend cows and buffaloes in forests and waste land, almost never 
living in towns or villagas. They bring milk curds and butter to 
town and sell them there, or dispose of them to Lingéyat and 
Maratha Gavlis wholesale, who afterwards sell them retail. Their 
chiof holiday is Krishna’s birthday. They eat food cooked by 
Brahmans, Lingdyats, and Maraithds, but marry with no caste but 
their own. Musalmén Gaylis eat flesh and drink liquor and are 
Musalmans in religion, dress, and customs. They do not keep 
Krishna’s birthday. They tend their cows and buffaloes in small 
villages and sell the milk, curds, and butter to Musalmdns and 
other customers except Bréhmans who do not buy from them. 
Musalmén Gavlis eat food cooked by all classes except the early 
tribes. They marry among Musalméns only. 


Kurubars, or Shepherds, aro returned as numbering about 87,800 
and as found all over the district. They are called Kurubars because 
they tend sheep, and some of them knit blanket edges. They speak 
Kanarese, The ordinary names among men are Bharmappa, 
Maritamméppa, Karibassdppa, Sanképpa, and Mudakdéppa; and among 
women Sanganbasava, Virava, Manava, and Sévakka. Their family 
gods are Birdevaru whose chief shrine is at Hullikoppiin Bankdpur, 
and Yellava whose chief shrine is in Savadatti in Belgaum. They 
also worship the village gods Dayamava and Durgava the goddess of 
cholera. They have four divisions, Handekurubaru, Jandekurubaru, 
Hathikankandavarnu, and Unikankandavaru. The first neither eat nor 
marry with the other three, and the remaining three eat together but 
do notintermarry. Kurubarsare dark, rabust, and muscular. They 
live in tiled houses with one or two store rooms. Their house goods 
include four or five earthen vessels and brass plates. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
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milk, and curds; and their holiday dishes are cakes of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, pulse, butter, and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep, 
fowls, hares, and deer, but: not of kine or swine. They ave excessively 
fond of liquor, and also use tobacco and hemp water or bhdng. ‘The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, short trousers, a coat, a turban, 
a blanket, and sandals ; and the women ina robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back betwecen the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, and toe rings, glass 
bangles, and necklaces. They are dirty, but hardworking, oven- 
tempered, honest, and orderly. Many of thom tend sheep, some weave 
blankets, and some work as labourers and afew as husbandmen. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. They rest on the leading Hindu holidays. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Ks. 10) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 (Rs.20) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of 
age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about 16s. (Rs.8), They are 
religious. They do not respect or cinploy Brdhmans their religious 
ceremonies being conducted by hereditary priests of their own caste. 
They make pilgrimages to Hullikoppi in Banképur and to Sibarkatti 
in Savanur. Their spiritual teacher is Ammaydsidda who lives at 
Sibarkatti, Ho does not proselytise or try to get new followers, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On_ the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. The midwife buries the after-birth in a corner of the 
backyard. On the fifth day they worship the goddess Sathi and 
offer her food, and on the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled. A day before the wedding tho. bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are scated on carpets, verses are repeated, and red 
rice is thrown over their heads, Next day a dinner is given to 
castemen and the wedding is over. The dead are buricd, and on 
the third day after death offerings of rice balls are made at the 
grave for the spirit of the dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. ‘hey are bound 
together by a strong caste fecling, Social disputes aro settled by 
the members of the caste, and if any one disobcys their decisions he 
is put out of casto. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 


Kurubar Gurus, or Shepherd Teachers, porhaps about a 
hundred in all are found chiefly in Banképur. They arc tho spiritual 
teachers or gurus of three classes of shepherds, Hattikankandavarus 
or cotton bracelet-wearers, Unikankandavarus or woolien bracelet- 
wearers, and Varasdliavarus a peculiar sect of shepherds. Kurubar 
Gurus do not act as priests to shepherds of the Handekurubar and 
Jandekurubar divisions. They speak impure and indistinct Kénarese, 
and use some strange words as jdmbra for kelasa business, 
bashatikéran for vdégnischaya a betrothal, tabandi for tambana a 
plate, kodpdna for koda a pitcher, haredage for munjhdne in the 
morning, and chdnji for sdnji in the evening. The names in 
common use among men are Adiveppa, Bankayya, Ravappa, 
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and Sidling4ppa; and among women Basava, Irava, Kallava, 
end Mallava. They have no surnames or family stocks. 
The name of their chief god is Revansiddheshvar whose chief 
shrine is at Sarvar near Tdlikot in Bijépur. They have no 
subdivisions. In dress and look they do not differ from other 
Ling‘yats except that like other shepherds their faces are oily. They 
are stout and dark, They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the 
better class, one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They 
are great eaters but bad cooks. Their chief calling is begging alms 
from their disciples the shepherds and dining at their houses. They 
go almost every day to dine at their followers’ houses and whenever 
their teachers are asked to dine the shepherds do not cook flesh as the 
teachers neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. Tho teachers are ignorant 
and stupid and know little of the religion they profess to teach. 
They are idle, dirty, and untidy, but even-tempered and orderly. 
ho shepherds show them less respect: than they used to show. 
Most of them are in debt, and as they have no credit they are unable 
to borrow. They rank below all Lingdyats except Lingdyat barbers 
and washermen. A family of five spends £1 10s. (Rs.15) a year 
on clothes, and about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and a shilling (8 us.) a month to 
rent. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriago about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl's 
coming of age about 63. (Rs. 3),a pregnancy about £24 (Rs. 2), and 
a death abont 10s. (Rs. 5), ‘They are religious. Their family gods 
are Revansiddheshvar and Basaveshvar, ‘hey do not worship 
tho ordinary Brdhmanie gods, and do not respect Briéhmans or call 
them to their coremonies. ‘They themselves act as priests on 
ceremonial occasions.,.lhey keep the leading Hindu holidays 
Holihunvi in March-April, Ugadi in April-May, Ndgpanchami in 
August-September, Guneshchaturthi in September-October, and 
Dasara in October-November. Their spiritual head is the chief 
Lingéyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north-west Maisur. 
Their customs and religious rites do not differ from those of other 
Lingdyats, except that at their death if a Lingdyat priest 1s present 
and sets his foot on the head of the dead no impurity is believed to 
have been caused. When a Lingaéyat priest does not place his foot 
on the deceased’s head the deceased’s family is unclean for eight 
days. When a Kurubar-Guru goes to the house of a follower he and 
his attendants are fed sumptuonsly and he is given #d, to 6d. 
(4-4 as.). When a shepherd wishes to gain great merit he washes 
his teacher’s feet. The water in which the teachcr’s feet is washed 
is called dhulpddodak or dust-washing. The disciple sips a few 
drops of the water and sprinkles the rest over his house, He 
worships the feet with sandal wood paste, rice, flowers and bel 
Egle marmelos leaves, offers plantains, cocoanuts, and sugar, and 
falls prostrate before them. Next he touches the teacher’s toes 
with his fingers and applics the fingers to his eyes. The teacher 
tells him that his sins are forgiven and that after death he will 
go to heaven. The Kurubar Gurus are bound together by a strong 
vaste feeling, Social disputes are sottled by a majority of the caste, 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is cither fined or put out of 
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take to new pursuits and are a steady claas. pray 
e to new p t d a y clas Population, 
Servants, according to the 1881 census, included seven classes 
F ; : ; SERVANTS. 
with a strength of 77,624 or 9'95 per cent of the Hindn population. 
The details are: 
Dhdrwdr Servants, 1881. 
CuAsB. Males, Temales, Total. 
Amhbigs, Fishermen... 2555 2718 5273 
Bedars, Hunters i 26,844 27,910 54,244 
Bhois, Bearers .., wis 569 618 1187 
Chelvadis, Messengers... 1535 1590 3126 
Mathpatis, Beadles... 21 15 36 
Nédigira, Barbora —... Bh24 3356 8880 
Parity, Washermen —.., 3464 3401 6869 
Total ..! 39018 | 39,608 | 77,024 
Ambigs, or River Fishermen, are rcturned as numbering about Anbigs, 


5273 and as found in Dharwar, Banképur, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, 
Navalgund, and Ron, They take theironame from the Sanskrit 
amlu water. Thoy speak Kénaresé.. The names in common use 
among men are Honndippa, Hullappa, Malldpa, and Naégdppa; and 
among women Basava, Wonnava, Mallava, and Ningava. Their 
family deities are Basdippa, Udchaya, and Yellava. They have no 
subdivisions. ‘I'hey are dark and sturdy and live in dirfy houses 
with flat roofs, They aro great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes aro sweet cakes, clarified butter, rice, and pulse. 
They use flesh and liquor. Every year they sacrifice a sheep to their 
goddess Durgava and kill a sheep on their ancestors’ death days and 
eat its flesh. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a headscarf, and sandals; and the women in a rohe and a bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between tho fect. Tho 
men wear brass car and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
nose, and toe rings. ‘hey are sober, hardworking, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is fish- 
catching and ferrymg. Some weave and others hire themselves as 
house servants, A family of five spends about 16s.(s.8) a month on 
food, A house costs about £10 (Rs, 100) to build, and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
10s. (Rs. 5), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingdyat priests and 
calling them to conduct their religious eeremonies. They keep all 
the leading Hindu holidays. They have no guru or spiritual 
teacher. They believe in witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. 
From the sixth to the twelfth of Bhidrapada or August-September 
the women of a few Ambig families carry on their heads from house 
to house a basket with a clay male image called Jokamdr whose 
private parts are three times as large as the rest of his body. In front 
of each house the women sing Jokamér’s praises and in return get 
small presents, Rival bands often dispute and fight for the privilege 
of carrying Jokamér. Wheu a child is born its navel cord is cut 
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and the after-birth is buried in a clean place. On the filth day 
the mother of the child worships the goddess Jivati and the place 
where the after-birth is buried. On the thirteenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the wedding day the village astrologer 
comes and sets his ghatika or bottom-pierced cup in a pot of water. 
In a ghatika, that is in about twenty-four minutes, the cup fills and 
sinks. Itisemptied and again floated in the pot and this is repeated 
till the lucky moment comes. When the lucky moment comes the 
astrologer tells the members of the bride’s family to worship the enp. 
When they have worshipped the cup, he repeats sacred hymns 
and throws a few grains of red rice on the heads of the brido and 
bridegroom. Others do the same, a feast is given to castemen, 
and the wedding is over. Thedead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong class feeling, Thoir 
social disputes are settled by their caste people and any one who 
disoboys their decision is put out of caste, They do not send their 
children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class, 


Bedars, or the Foarloss,a!so called Byadarus and Berads apparently 
originally meaning Hunters, are returned as numbering about 54,254, 
andas found allover the district. They speak impure Kanarese. The 
names in common uso among men aro Balippa, lakiréppa, Karappa, 
and Yellippa; and among women Fakirava, Bhimava, Hanmava, 
Ningaya, and Yellava, They have no surnames. Their chief god 
is Hanamd4ppa whose shrine is at Navalgund, and they also worship 
Yollava, Basippa, and Venkataramana, They have three divisions 
the members of which do not eat together or intermarry. They are 
like Deccan Rémoshis.who,claim to have originally been Bedars or 
Berads They are dark, strong, stalwart, and ugly. They hve in 
dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
bricks. They keep buflalocs, goats, fowls, and dogs. They are 
great eaters but poor cooks, Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are rice, 
flesh, and wheat cakes. They cat the flesh of sheep, fowls, hares, 
deer, fish, and hogs, and sometimes even of cows and buifaloes, 
They yearly sacrifice sheep to the goddess Durgamma, to the 
spirits of ancestors, and to pirs or Muhammhadan saints. They are 
excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They also use tobacco, 
ganja or hemp flowers, and bhing or homp water. The men dress in 
a headscarf, a shouldercloth, a jacket, short and tight breeches, and 
a pair of sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice. A few men 
have their head shaved but most let the head hair grow. The 
women either tie their hair in a knot or braid it. They have one or 
two sets of new clothes for holiday use. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the, women bracelets, waistchains, bangles, and 
necklaces. They are hardworking, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
Their chief calling-is service. They also fetch firewood, tie it into 
bundles, and sell itin the market, and also sell mangoes and other 





1 Poona Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XVIII, 409. 
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fruits in their season. They sometimes hunt in the forest lands. 
Many of them, especially of the Gorvankolla Bedars, are notorious 
thieves and robbers, and many of the women are prostitutes. ‘They 
work as day-labourers from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
tosix inthe evening, Their busy months are March and April. They 
do not work on ordinary Hindu holidays or during the Moharram. 
A family of five spends abont 12s, (Rs. 6) a month on food and 
about £1 4s, (Rs.12) a year on clothes. It costs them about £5 (Rs. 50) 
to build a house and abont 1s. (8 as.) to rentone. The value of 
their house goods is about £2 10s, (Rs. 25). A birth costs them 
about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £3 
12s, (Rs. 86) paid to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 
lés. (Rs. 8), and a death about 18s, (Rs. 9). They are religious, ‘hey 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriages. Their 
funoral coremonies are performed by priests of their own class. They 
worship the Brébmanic gods and keep the usual Brahmanic holidays. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrine of the goddess Yellamma in 
Savadatti in Belgaum, and to tho tomb of Pir Rajo Baégsavir 
at Yamnur in Navalgund. They have a gwiv.or spiritual teacher 
who lives at Kanakagiri near Gadag. Besides Brahmanic gods 
they worship the village guardians Durgava and Dayamava, the 
latter represented as a lion-riding woman with ten arms cach holding 
a weapon. They profess not to believe in witchcraft, sorcery, or 
.soothsaying. They do not keep the revular Hindu sanshirs or 
sacraments. On the birth of a child they cut its nivel cord. On the 
“fifth the goddessSathi is worshipped and caste people are feasted. On 
the twelfth they lay the childin a cradle and name it. At marriage 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made 
to sit on a raised seat called jagali. -“The priest repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the pair. They burn their dead, and on tho third 
day give a caste dinner. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste- 
men and if any one disobcys their decision he is put out of caste. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy aro allowed and polyandry 
is unknown. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 


Bhois, or Litter-Bearers, are returnod as numbering about 1187 
and as found all overth. district, They are of four sects Bosta Bhois, 
Gangi Bhois, Sadar Bhois, and Karva Bhois. Bosta Bhois wear 
the ling and cat from Gangi Bhois but uot from Sadar Bhois. They 
do not marry with the other two classes. Gangi Bhois do not wear 
the ling. They eat from Besta Bhois, but not from Sadar Bhois and 
do not marry with either of the other two classes. Sadar Bhois do 
not wear the ling. They cat from Besta and Gangi Bhois, but 
do not marry with them, Till within the Jast fifty years Bhois 
Were in great demand as litter-bearers. Since roads have been 
made, they have turned to fishing and labour and many have become 
constables. They eat mutton pork and fish, bat not beef. They 
are stoutly made and black or brown in colour, The men wear a 
-headscarf, a coat, and a waistcloth, and the women let the robe fall 
hike a petticoat. Their chief gods are Bassdppa, Dayamava, and 
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Hanamaén. Their home speech is Kanarese. Kadrva Bhois were 
formerly palanguin-bearers and are now fishers and labourers. 
They do not wear the ling. They eat from all classes except from 
Musalméns, Holayas, and Madigars. They are dark, strong, and 
well-made, and eat flesh and drink liquor. Their dress does not differ 
from that of other Bhois. They worship Hannmén, Bassdppa, and 
Dayamava. Other Bhois do not marry with them, 


Chelva‘dis returned as numbering about 3125, are a class of 
Lingayat Holayas who neither marry nor cat with othor Holayas, 
They follow the practices of tho Lingdyats in all respects. They 
dress so neatly and so exactly like Lingdyats that it js often difficult 
to distinguish them from Lingidyats. They wear the ling. Their. 
chief gods are Shiva and Basaveshvar. If they choose they may 
worship Hanumin and Dayamava, but they are in no way bound to 
worship them. They are ablo to read and write Kdnarese. The 
names in common use among men are Baslingdppa, Gurlingdppa, 
and Virabhadréppa; and among women Bushingava, Gurlingava, 
and Virabhadrava. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, 
A family of five spends on food about I6s. (Rs. 8) a month. 
It costs them about £30 (Rs. $00) to build a house. A birth costs 
them about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), and a death 
about 10s. (Rs.5). They do not provide husbands for all their 
daughters. Some are given in marriage, while others live by 
prostitution, When it is determined that a girl is not to marry 
and is to become a Basavi or female devotee of tho Lingdyat gods, a 
caste meeting is called, and, in presence of the meeting, the Lingdyat 
priests tell her that she has becn made a Basavi and that she is to 
live as a courtezan. The chief duty of the Chelvédi is to attend all 
Lingtyat meetings and temples, and stand with their official brass 
bell and spoon until the business of the meeting is over, and 
generally to serve the Lingdyat community. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. Thoy send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 


Mathpatis, or Lingdyat Beadles, are teturned as numbering 
about thirty-six and as found in Gadag, Haéngal, Kod, and Ranebennur. 
They speak impure K4narese. The names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Kallippa, and Ningdppa; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yellava. They have no divisions, They are 
strong and muscular, They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mnd and stone, and keep cows and she-buftaloes. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, curds, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men dress in a loin 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and sandals; and the 
women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robo back 
between the feet, ‘he men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, waistbands, and anklets. 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, eyven-tempered, and orderly. 
Their chief duty is to act as servants to the Lingayat community. 
They keep all the leading Hindu holidays. They spend very hitle on 
food as they are constantly asked to dine by Lingdyats. A house 
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costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2s, (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and their house goods are worth sbout £5 (Rs. 50). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming 
of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a 
death about £2 (Rs.20). ‘They are religious respecting Lingdyat 
priests and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. ‘They 
mako pilgrimages to Ulvi ia North Kiinara and to Hampi in Bellari. 
Their spiritual guide called Totadasvami lives at Gadag in Dharwar. 
They profess not to beheve in sorcory, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Thew religious rites and customs are the saine as thoso of other 
Lingdyats. At Ling4yat marriages the Mathpati calls the guests, 
arranges lights, vessels, betelnnts and leaves, cocoannts, lemons, 
‘dates, and other articles, and does all that the Ling&yat priest 
orders. After a death the Mathpati washes the face of the dead, 
marks it with white ashes, scts it in a sitting posture in the house, 
and afterwards puts it in a car-shaped bier, walks with it to the 
burial ground, washes tho face at the burial ground, puts it into a 
cloth bag, and sets it in the grave, and when the pit is filled washes 
the priest’s feet who stands on the grave, and breaks a cocoanut in 
front of the pricst’s fect. In return the Mathpati is paid Is. to 2s. 
(Re. $-1). Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is unknown, They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
casto and any one who disobeys the decision is put ont of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to uo new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 


Na‘diga’rs, or Barbers, are returned as numbering about 6880, 
and as found all over the distriet. ‘They include Mardthés, 
Lingdyats, Musalminus, and a few Pardeshis from Upper India. In 
matters of food and religion each division follows the practices of 
its own pcoplo. 

Lingtyat Nadigars, who are the largest division in the class, are 
found in all parts of the district. They speak a badly pronounced 
Kénarese. ‘I'he names in common usc among men are Baséppa, 
Malléppa, and Mugappa; and among women Basava, Ningava, 
and Yellava. Their family gods are Bastppa and Hanuméappa, 
and their family goddess is Banashankari whose chief shrine is 
near Badémi in Bij4pur. They have no subdivisions. They 
are tall and dark. ‘I'hey live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses 
with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rico, milk, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. he men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf; and the women a robe 
and bodice, but without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
tho feet, They are even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly but lazy 
and unclean. Their main calling is shaving, but they occasionally 
ach as village surgeons dressing wounds and setting dislocated 
bones. Their calling is prosperous. ‘The people of, Dharwar used: to 
shave only once a fortnight and not even then unless the day 
was lucky. Now they are shaved once a weck and withont much 
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regard to unlucky days, This has greatly increased the barber's» 
incomes. A family of five spends about 12s, (Rs. 6) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £15 (Rs. 150) to build. A birth costs about 10s. (Rs, 5), 
a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £1 
(Rs. 10), 2 pregnancy about 6s. (Rs. 3), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). 
They are religious, respecting Lingéyat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religions ceremonies. They worship the Brdhmanic 
god Hanuman, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They make 
pilgrimages to Bénshankari near Baddmi in South Bijapur. Their 
spiritual teacher called Pattadasvaimi lives at Navalgund. They 
occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child its navel-cord is cut, on the fifth day the goddess Sathi 
is worshipped and friends and relations are feasted, and on the 
twelfth day tho child is named aud eradled. On the first day of 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed, on the second day the wedding ceremony is performed, on 
the third day caste people are feasted, and on the fourth day the 
bride and bridegroom are taken in procession on horse-back through 
the principal streets of the town. The dead are buried with the same 
funeral ritos as other Lingdéyats. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are practised, and polyandry isunknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste fecling. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority ot the castemen. ‘They send their boys to school, take to 
ho new pursuits, and are a steady class, 


Parits or Agasarus.that is Washormen, numbering about 6869 are 
cither Lingiyats, Mardthas, or Musalmdns and are found all over 


the district. Each of these divisions follows the religion and customs 
of their own class. 


Lingdyat Parits or Washermen are found all over the district 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Ningéppa, and Virdppa; and among women 
Basava, Fakirava, and Ningava. They have no surnames and are 
generally known from the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. heir family god is Virabhadra whose chief shrine is 
near Rimdurg in Belgaum. They have no subdivisions. They 
are short, strong, muscular, and brown, They live in flat-rooted 
houses with walls of brick and mud. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice, pulse, clarified 
butter, and sweet cakes. They eat no tlesh and drink no liquor. 
The men dress in a loin and a shouldercloth, a coat, and a head- 
scarf, and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the 
skirt of the robe back between the foet. They generally dress 
in clothes given to them to wash. Both men and women wear the 
ding and mark their brows with white ashes. The women tattoo 
their foreheads and bands. The men wear ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, and the women wear car, finger, and nose rings, armlets, 
and necklaces. They are hardworking, even-tempored, hospitable 
and orderly. They work from morning till evening excep} 
two or three hours for meals and rest at noon, Their women 
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and children help in the work. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs, 10) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs, 100) 
to build, and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A birth costs 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs.10). They 
respect both Brahmans and Lingdyat priests. They call Bréhmans 
to conduct their marriages and Lingdyat priests to conduct their 
funeral rites. They keep all Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages 
to the shrines of Basavana in Kanara and of Virabhadra near 
Raémdurg in Belgaum. Their spiritual teachers are Lingdyat 
priests. They bcheve in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
Their birth, marriage, and death coremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingdyats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, 
and polygamy are allowed but not polyandry. In Dhaérwér among 
high class Hindus when a woman comes of ago the clothes which 
she wore at the time go to the washerman.' Parits are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by Lingdéyat priests. Some of them send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits, and.on the whole are a 
steady class. 


Courtezans irrespective of caste may be arranged under four 
groups, Patradavarus or dancing girls, Basayis or Lingéyat devotees, 
Sulerus or trained courtezans, and Kasbins or strumpoets. 


Pa'tradavarus, or Dancing Girls, numbermg probably about 800, 
are found in towns and large villages. They claim to represent 
the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and Urvasi. Their home 
speech is Kanarese. The names in common use are Chandraseni, 
Gavraseni, Hulgaseni, Nagaseni, and Pattaseni; and the names 
of their brothers aud sons are Basia, Fakirdppa, Kadsdna, and 
Tippina. They have no surnames. Their family god is Mailar 
whose chief shrine is at Gudagudddpur in Rénebennur, and their 
family goddesses are Guttema and Hulgemma. The Patradavarus 
are fair, handsome, and lively. Most of them live in better class 
neat well-kept houses one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs, They have a good store of cooking and drinking vessels and 
keep cows and buffaloes. ‘They are hearty eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, 
and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes of coarse sugar, 
wheat-flour, and pulse. Thoy eat the flesh of sheep and fowls and 
occasionally sacrifice a sheep to their goddesses Guttemma and 
Hulgemma, They occasionally drink spirits, chew tobacco, and use 
suuft. Their robe and bodice are like those worn by Brdhman women 
except that the plain end of the robe is tucked into the waist and 
fastened with a knot on the right side, the upper middle part is 
folded forwards and backwards about three inches broad, brought to 
the navel, and turned upside down for about an inch to fasten the 





1 Among high class Dhirwar Hindus when a girl comes of age the family 
washerman is sent for. He folds a sheet and spreads it in the ornamental canopy or 
makhar prepared for the girl to sit in. Coloured lines are drawn on the cloth and the 
girl is seated on it for a couple of hours during which friends and relations present 
her with flowers, fruit, turmeric, redpowder, and bodices. 
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cloth to the waist, and the finer end of the cloth is carried behind 
the back, brought under the right arm, carried over the left 
shoulder, and allowed to fall loose on the right shoulder. Except 
when dancing or singing they do not pasa the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. They gencrally braid their hair and sometimes 
tie itina knot. hey rub turmeric powder and water on their 
face, hands, and legs, and mark their brows with redpowder, 
They are nent and clean in their dress and have a special liking for 
bright colours. ‘Their brothers and sons dress like ordinary middle- 
class Kinarese. On holidays and when they go to public gatherings 
to dance and sing the Patradavarus wear a more costly dress. Their 
clothes are of local hand woven cloth bought in the local shops. Their 
ornaments are the kyadgi, chandrakor, nagara, chadri, and rakhdi 
for the head; the bugdi, bélya, and vdli for the ears ; the nath or 
noscring for the left nostril, and the besri or pin for the right nostril, 
the hulak a small ring of precious stones and pearls for the 
middle of the nose ; gold necklaces called likis, kathanis, and sargis 
for the neck; gold vankis and bdajubands for the arms; gold 
patlis, kadgas, hirdis, and kankanas for the wrists ; and silver chains 
called supalis and patjanastorthe legs, They are cunning, clever, 
neat, clean, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is dancing and singing. Thoir craft is declining from the 
difficulty which the Indian Penal Code throws in the way of their 
getting girls to train in their art. ‘Their brothers and sons beat 
drums and play the sarangi or fiddle behind the girls when they 
are dancing and singing. They spend each about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and abont £10 (Rs. 100) a year on clothes. A 
house costs about £100 (Rs. 1000) to build. A birth costs about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a brother’s. or son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), 
a girl’s coming of age about £1 10s, (Rs. 15), a pregnancy 
about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10s, (Rs. 15). They are 
religious and daily worship the images of their family deities 
Mailar, Guttemma, and Hulgemma. The Hindu Patradavarus or 
dancing girls respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
religious ceremonies, and the Musalmdén dancing girls call the Kazi 
or Mulla to conduct their religious rites. ‘The Hindu dancing girls 
have agurw or spiritual teacher named Ayyappa, a Kshatriya by 
caste, who comes twice a year and gives the dancing girls holy 
water, ashes, and turmeric, and in return receives moncy and 
provisions, They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
As soon asa child is born its nose is tonched with a gold ring 
before it sneezes, its navel cord is cut, and a few drops of honey 
are poured into its mouth, To guard the child against sickness a 
needle is heated on a lamp and laid on the crown of the child’s head, 
and on its shoulders, its chest, the palms of its hands, and the soles 
of its feet. On the third day asmall hole is dug outside of the 
house, and turmeric and redpowder, and nim Melia azadirachta leaves 
are thrown into the hole. On the fifth day the goddess Sathvi is 
worshipped, and on the the thirteenth the child is laid in the cradle 
and named. On the twenty-ninth some kinswoman goes to a well 
and brings a pitcherfull of water on her head to the outer gate. 
of the housc. The mother comes out and with ber own hands 
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lowers the pitcher from the woman’s head. The pitchor is 
worshipped and a festive dinner is given. At the close of the 
third month new glass bangles aro put on the mother’s wrists, 
the infant is carried toa temple and presonted to the god, a few 
flowers and fruit aro offered to the god, and tho child is brought 
home, and on tho same day the child’s earlobes are bored. 
During a girl’s seventh year a good day is chosen and all the 
dancing girls of the town are asked to tho house. The girl is 
rubbed with oil and turmeric wnd bathed in hot water. A two- 
sided drum called madli, the string of mctal bells which dancing 
girls tie to their ankles when they dance, and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and singing are laid on a carpet and 
worshipped by the girl. The girl is made to wear a pair of 
trousers and a bodice, a scarf is thrown over her body, and she is 
made to dance and sing for the first time in her life. Kunku or 
redpowder, turmeric, betelnut and leavos, sugar, aud scraped 
cocoa-kernel are handed to the guests. From that day the girl is 
taught to read and write and to sing and dance. When she is 
about twelve years old a ceremony,called hulpudi is performed. 
A good day is chosen, all the dancing girls of the neighbourhood 
are called, and the mudli or the double drum and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and singmg are laid on a carpet. 
The girl is made to sit on the left of the dram and all the forms 
of marriage are gone through as if the dram were the bridegroom 
and the girl the bride, presents are nade to Brihmans, the dancing 
girls are feasted, and the marriage isover. When a girl comes of age 
she is made to sit by herself for three days. On the fourth day she 
is anointed, feasted and decked with ornaments, and two lighted 
lamps seb in a plate with red water aro waved round her face, 
Before a girl comes of age arrangements have generally been made 
with some one to become the girl’s first lover and _ protector, 
The protector comes to the girl’s house and after a feast they retire 
together. ‘The girl must live with her first lover for at least 
a month. He keeps a special position among her admirers, and, as 
a husband, ranks noxt to the drum. A dutiful dancing girl, till 
they are parted by death, continnes to treat her first lover with 
special respect. Among dancmg girls danghters mbherit the 
mother’s property. The brothers of dancing girls marry private 
women, and their daughters either become dancing girls or are 
given in marriage into other families, If any one strikes a dancing 
girl with a shoe, though she may have done nothing wrong, the girl 
loses caste and has to pay a fine and undergo penance before she is 
let back. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by members of their casto and by their spiritual 
teacher. They send their boys and girls to school, but on the 
whole are a falling class. | 
Basavis, or Lingéyat Women Devotees, probably numbering 
about 2000 are found over the whole district. They speak Kénarese. 
Their names are Basava, Dayamava, Irava, Kallava and Rachava ; 
and the names of their brothers and sons are Gurdppa, Kalléppa, 
Mullippa, Sangdppa and Shivarudraéppa. They have no surnames 
except place names. Their gods are Basayana and Mallikérjuna 
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whose shrines are found in almost all large Dharwar villages. 
They live in clean and neat flat-roofed houses with walls of 
mud, They keep cows and buffaloes when they can affordit. Their 
daily food is rice, Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, 
milk, curds, and butter. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
They wear a robe and a bodice like Lingdyat women. They 
have no stock of clothes for special occasions. They wear ear, 
nose, finger, and toe rings, necklaces, armlets, and a silver ling 
box hanging from the neck, ‘They rub themselves with white 
cowdung ashes or vibhuti. They are clean, neat, even-tempored, 
and hospitable. Most of them openly act as courtezans, Their 
main calling is to attend caste meetings and marriage and 
other ceremonies, to help women in performing religious rites, 
and to wave lighted lamps round the brido and bridegroom. A 
Basavi spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month on food and about £1 
(Rs.10) a year on clothes. Basavis have no special coremonics. 
They send their boys and girls to school, and take to no new 
pursuits. On the whole they are a falling class. 


Sulorus, numbering perhaps about 1000, arc women trained to 
be courtezans. They are neither allowed to pass the robe between 
the feet nor to wearankle bells,  Theydo not dance or sing and never 
appear in public assemblies, nor, except by stealth, in the houses of 
respectable persons. They speak Kanarese, The names in common 
use among them are Bharmi, Heli, Nagi, and Savitri. They have 
no special family gods and have uo divisions. They vary much in 
appearance, some being dark, some fair, and some wheat-coloured. 
They live in small houses one-storey high with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. Their daily food is rice, Indian millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. Occasionally they sacrifice sheep and fowls to the 
goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellava, and eat their flesh. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks, They are artful 


cunning and quarrelsome. Their expenses vary according to their 


means, A Suleru spends 8s.to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month on food 
and 6s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 3-15) a year on dress, When a girl 
is about ten years old she is married to the god Parashurém. Some 
grains of rice are spread on a carpet belore the image of 
the goddess Yellainma the mother of Parashurdm and the girl 
is made to sit on the rice. Five eldorly Sulerus come and tie a 
necklace of gold and glass beads ronnd her neck, put a silver toe- 
ring on hor great toes, dress her in a new robe and bodice, and marry 
her to an image of Parashnrém. Caste pcople are feasted and 
the girl becomes a member of the courtezan community. When she 
comes of age her protector who must be a Brahman, Lingdyat, Jain, 
or Rajput ties a necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck 
and a feast is given. They do not send their children to school, and 
show no signs of improving. 

Kasbins are low class courtezans without any training or 
accomplishments. They are generally recruited from women who 
have been divorced or deserted by their husbands, and all married 
or unmarried women and widows who have left their relations and 
friends of their own accord and have chosen to live as prostitutes. 
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They do not go through any form of marriage or other ceremony 
like the dancing girls. They generally belong to the lower classes. 
A Braéhman woman never becomes a Kasbin though she may have 
been put away by her husband because of adultery. Kasbins dress 
and adorn themselves well enough to draw public attention. Thoy 
do not eat togethor unless they happen to belong to the same caste. 
In other matters the social position of Kasbins of all castes is the same. 
They are not allowed to wear ankle bells or to sing dance or sit in a 
pe assembly. The three better classes of trained courtezans, the 
atradavarus, Basavis, and Salerus, have no dealings with Kasbins. 


‘Wanderers, according to the 1881 census, included five classes 
with a strength of about 22,700 or 2°91 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are: 


Dhdrwir Wanderers, 1881. 


DIvIsion, Males, |Females| Total. Division, Males, |Females| Total. 

















Advichanchars*...;About o/ne hunidred. Shikalgiirs ee 62 66 118 
Dombars.,, —.., 114 162 276 |} Yaddarg-ie) ...| 84868] 8874 | 16,860 
Koravarg... veal 2667 2683 5350 [le a, eS ele —|—-—— 





| Total,.«}-11,829 | 11,275 | 22,704 





* This caste is not shown in the census returns. 


Advichanchars, or Forest Wanderers, number about a hundred, 
They generally live in forests, and occasionally come to towns or 
villages either to beg or to sell reed baskets. ‘They take their name 
from the Sanskrit words atavi a forest and sanchar a wanderer, 
They are tall, active, lean, and dirty. They dress like other 
local low ctass Hindus except that their clothing is often extremely 
scanty. They live by hunting and begging, and sometimes by 
making baskets called galgi or gummi threo feet wide and four 
or five feet high which villagers bny, cowdung, and use for storing 
grain. A division of these people called Josigerus also make 
black-stone vessels of various sizes, which are used in keeping 
pickles and somctimes in cooking. They use animal food, They 
do not marry with any other caste and do not eat from the impure 
tribes. They have no speciul object of worship. They bow to 
Hanumén, Bassippa, and Dayamava when they come into a village. 
Otherwiae they live in the forests, in the open air during the hot 
season, and under small mat coverings during the rains. They 
carry their babies in small baskets, or in pieces of cloth about two 
feet square slung from a pole about three feet long. 


Dombars are returned as numbering about 276 andas found 
all over the district. They are tall, powerful, intelligent, and rather 
handsome. Both men and women climb single bamboo poles 
twenty or thirty fect high, walk on long ropes with great weights 
fastened to their bodies, jump, and perform other feats. They dress 
like ordinary Hindus and cat animal food. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised. They have no special object of 
worship, They are part Hindus and part Musalmans, but are not 
careful to keep religious rules. They marry with no other caste 
and do not eat from Holayas or Madigars. 
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Korava'rs, numbering about 5350, are found scattered all over 
the district in groups of eight or ten families who live on the 
outskirts of some village for a year or so and then move. Their 
home tongue is a mixture of Telugu, Tamil, and Kénarese, and they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among menare Adivia, Jira, Hanma, Rama, and Sanka; 
and among women Bali, Ndgi, Savitri, Sanki, and Timmi! They 
have no surnames. Their family goddess is Sankalamma and each 
family keeps an image of the goddess in their house. They have 
no divisions. The men wear a langoti, a picce of cloth three 
inches broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a waist 
string in front and the other passed between the feet and tied to the 
waist string behind. They wear a second piece of cloth round 
the waist and a third round the head. The women wear a robe and 
bodice like lower class Hindu women. They are apparently 
a very early tribe, smaller and slighter than the rest of the 
people of the district. Thcy are a wandering tribe and have no 
fixed homes. They live in small huts made of reed mats, about 
four feet high and three broad, which can be moved at pleasure, 
carried from place to place, and again set up. As a rule their huts 
do not last for more than a year. They keep sheep, cows, and 
buffaloes. Their daily food is boiled rice or régi-flour balls boiled in 
water, and tamarind boiled with pulse and condiments. On holidays 
they eat the flesh of shecp, hares, swine, fowls, and other game 
animals and birds, and nse molasses with their food, They drink 
liquor. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist rings, and the women 
in addition wear brass armlcts anda noso-pin called mugti. ‘They 
are dirty, untidy and given to stealing, but hardworking and even- 
tempered. Their chief.cmployment is plaiting bamboo baskets 
and mats and hunting. In hunting they steal into the forests 
hiding as far as possible behind their buffaloes. When in a suitable 
place they set up nets and begin to call like birds. The birds 
answer and gather and the men start up and frighten them into 
the nets. The women do not help them in snaring. They do not 
find full employment as hasket-makers. Some are in debt and others 
do not own more than £1 to £1103, (Rs.10-15). They rank below 
Shepherds and above Holayas and Madigdérs. They keep four 
holidays in the year, Ugide in April-May, Négpunchami in 
August-September, Dasara in October-November, and Divdli in 
November. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and about 2s. (Re. 1) a year on their reed-hut. <A birth costs 
them about 4s. (Rs. 2), a boy’s marriage about £6 (Rs. 60) inclnding 
£3 4s. (Rs. 32) paid to the bride as dowry, and a girl’s coming 
of age about 4s, (Rs.2). They spend nothing either on a 
pregnancy or on a death. They are religious, Every Tuesday 
they worship an earthen image of their family goddess 
Sanklamma and offer her a cocoanut and plantains, burn incense, 
and wave a lighted lamp round her face. They do not respect 
Brdhman or Lingd4yat priests and have their religious ceremonies 





1 Many of the men are called Sanka and the women Sanki probably after their 
family goddess Sankalamma, 
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conducted by men of their own tribe. Thoy believo in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a person sickens or a misfortune 
befalls him they go to Adibhat, a Smart Brahman priest in the 
village of Héangal, and ask him the cause of the sickness or 
misfortune. The Bréhman priest tells them to pray to their goddess 
and to set apart }anna or $d. in her honour. They give } a. to the 
priest for his trouble, and after coming lome pray to their family 
goddess, set $ a. apart in her honour, and make a vow that if the 
sicknoss or misfortune is removed they will adorn the goddess with 
silver eyes and moustaches. Sometimes the evil spirit which brought 
the sickness or ill-luck comos and tells them in a dream that it wants 
food. Tho Koravars boil a little rice, mix it with red water, make 
it into threo balls, and sect them in an carthen plate. They make a 
small hole on the top of cach ball, put some oil and a wick in each, 
light the wicks, place turmeric, fried rice, gram, lemons, and 
plantains in the plate, wave the whole threo times round the sick 
and carrying it into the forest throw it away. The evil spirit 
eats the food and the sick person forthwith gets well. As soon 
as a child is born the navel cord is gutysand it is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm watcr.. The mother is not bathed, 
and for five days is fed on the flesh of a fowl. On the eleventh 
day the mother is bathed, the child is named and put into a cloth 
cradle by the midwife, and a feast is given to members of the caste. 
In the third month both boys and girls have their hair cut by a 
barber who is given a small present. They hold it improper to 
allow the first hair especially of a girl to remain on her head. No 
lucky day is required fora marriage. When a marriage is fixed a 
dinner is given in honour of the goddess Sanklamma and no flesh 
is cooked on that day. On the marriage. day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeri¢, bathed, and made to sit on 
rice sprinkled over a blanket, spread on a raised scat. The bride 
1s seated to the left of the bridegroom and the little finger of the 
bridegroom’s left hand is linked ‘in the little finger of the bride’s 
right hand. Five married women come and sing marriage songs, tie 
the kankan or yellow threads round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom, throw grains of red rico over their heads, and wave 
lighted lamps round their faces. Food is made ready and the bride 
and bridegroom with their little fingers still linked are taken to 
aninner room, their linked hands dipped in a dish of water and 
unlinked under water. When this is over the marriage is complete, 
and the pair are held to be bound together till parted by death, 
The bride and bridegroom take a meal together, and, on the 
fourth day, a caste feast, the chief dish in which is animal food, 
is given. When a girl comes of age a little liquor is brought 
and given to friends and relations to drink, and the husband and 
wife begin to live together, The dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, but divorce is forbidden even 
if a wife commits adultery. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the caste people 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either put out of caste 
or fined. They do not send their children to school, do not take to 
new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
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Shika lga’rs, or Armonrers, a class of wandering beggars, are 
returned as numbering about118. They travel about the district and 
halt in the outskirts of villages for three or four days ata time. 
Though neither Hindus nor Musalmans they bear both Hindu and 
Muhammadan names. The names in common use among men are 
Jangli, Krishna, Daval, and Fakirsab ; and among women Bhima, 
Gavriamma, Rijamma, and Ranamma. They speak a corrupt Hindu- 
stani, They have nodivisions, They are talland dark-brown. They 
live in huts or tents made of reed mats, about eight feet loug, 
four feet broad, and four feet high. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, raégi gruel Eleusine corocana, and wild vegetables. They are so 
poor that they aro often scrimped for food. They eat flesh, except 
the flesh of king orswine, and drink liquor. The men wear a piece 
of ragged cloth two or three inches broad and two feetlong, They 
fasten ono end of this cloth to a waist-string, and, passing it back 
betwecn the fect, tie the other end to the same string behind. They 
uso anothor pieco of old and torn cloth about four or five feet broad 
and six or seven feet long to cover their bodies. The women wear 
old robes, but do not pass.the skirt between thoir feet, and allow the 
upper end to fall onthe left shouldor instead of on the right. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and necklaces of black beads. 
They blacken their teeth and sometimes bore holes in them for 
ornament. The women woar brass car and finger rings, and red or 
white coral or black bead necklaces. They do not braid their hair 
or tie it into a knot behind but let it fall loose on their shoulders. 
hey are even-tempered, lazy, and dirty. Their chief calling is 
begging and occasionally cleaning swords. The men are idle and 
neither work nor beg. The women go into the villages, gather alms 
and support their husbandsand children. They rank below all classes 
except Holayas, Maidigars, and Dhors. Their feeding and clothing 
charges are nothing as they live on alms and old clothes. A marriage 
costs 4s. to 8s. (Rs.2-4). They spend nothing either at births, coming 
of age, or deaths, They have no family gods. They occasionally 
worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and the tomb of the famous 
Musalmén saint Réjo Bagsoar near Yamnur in Navalgund. They 
have no spiritual teacher, They keep no holidays and never go 
on pilgrimage. Thoy believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut, and 
is buried in some secret place. Fortwo or three days the mother 
is fed on rice and on the fourth or fifth day she is ready to travel 
as usual. On the tenth the mother carries five betel leaves, and 
one betelnut to a river or a well, lays them before the water, 
burns incense, and brings home a pitcher full of water. No other 
ceremony is observed till marriage. At their marriages the caste 
people meet and an elderly man tics a betel leaf to the right 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. They are fed and the wedding 
is over. When the marriage is ovor a brass nose-ring is pierced 
into the left nostril of the bride, and, on the third day, it is drawn 
out and the hole allowed to heal. ‘The dead are buried face down, 
and on the third day some cooked rice is placed on the grave as an 
offering to the spirit of the dead. They have the rule that, when a 
man dies, his brether should take the dead man’s widow in addition 
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fo his own wife. Birth, monthly sicknoss, and death cause no 
impurity, Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
but not polyandry. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the oldest members of 
the community. HH any one disobeys their decisions he is put out 
of caste, but is allowed back on paying a fine of 3d. (2 as.). They 
do not send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
show no signs of rising. 

Vaddars are returned as numbering about 16,860 and as found 
all over the district. hey generally live in the outskirts of 
villages and in forest lands. ‘They speak Telugu and impure 
Kanarese. Their pronunciation is indistinct and they speak so 
hastily that a conversation sounds like a quarrel. The names in 
common use among men are Gidda, Hanama, Naga, and Timma; 
and among womon Durgava and Hualgeva. Their house gods aro 
TIanumén, Durgava, Hulgeva, and Venkataramana. ‘he chief 
shrine of Venkataramana is at Tirupati in North Arkot, and of 
Huligeva at Hulgi near Hospeth in Belléri. They have two 
divisions, Kél Vaddars or stone-quarriers and Man Vaddars or 
earth-diggers. Tho members of the two divisions cat together 
and intermarry. They are strong, muscular, tall, and black. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts made of grass mats and bamboos 
like the covers of native carts, with an opening on ono side, for 
potting in aud out by. ‘hey kcep asses to carry their house goods. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday food is rice, wheat-bread, and coarse sugar. 
They eat tho flesh of fish, fowls, foxes, sheep, deer, hogs, crabs, 
and rats, but not of kine or of the hare. They are famous 
for their skill in catching rats and highly relish the rat as food. 
Thoy use all intoxicating drinks and are proverbial drunkards. ‘The 
men wear breeches, a headscarf, and a shouldercloth. The women 
wear a long robe the plain end of which is tied to the waist by a 
knot, the upper middle part of it is tacked near the navel, and the 
ornamental end is passed over the back, brought under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder covering the breast and 
ghest on its way, and again brought from behind under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder, and head, and allowed to fall 
losely on the left shoulder. Young women are particular in dressing 
themselves in this fashion. A roligious rule forbids their wearing 
the bodice. Men wear brass ear and finger rings, and women 
brass ear and nose rings and necklaces. They wear glass bangles 
only on their left wrists and do not wear flowers in their hair or 
mark their brows with redpowder. They are hot-tempered, dirty, 
hardworking, and orderly. Their main calling is to make ponds 
and wells and to dig earth and stones for public and private 
works, ‘I'hey also cut canals. They are very hardworking, and 
are always employed if any largo work is in hand. Their digging 
tools are spades, pickaxes, and bamboo baskets for carrying tho 
earth, They work from morning till evening except two hours 
at noon when they dine and rest. They are busy during the fair 
weathor. They are woll-paid, their employment is steady, and few 
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arein debt. They kcep the regular Hindu holidays. They rank 
among low class Hindus. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) 
a month on food, aud 8s. (Rs. 4) a year on dress. A hut or tent 
costs 2s, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) tomake. Their house goods are worth about 
16s. (Rs. 8), a birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 48. (Rs, 2), and a death about 
8s. (Rs. 4). They do not respect Brahmans or call them to their 
ceremonies. They act as their own priests on ceremonial occasions. 
They occasionally worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and 
make pilgrimages to the shrine of Venkataramana at Tirupati. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witcheraft 
and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother is given a little liquor to drink, and tho mother 
and child are put to bed. For four days the mother is fed on 
Indian millet gruel, and on the fifth popper, ginger, ajudn 
Carum ptychotis, coarse sugar, poppy seeds, cocoanuts, and oil are 
pounded and mixed together and made into balls. One of 
these balls and a little liquor are given to each of the relations 
and friends. The child is laid, in a cradle and named by the 
midwife and from that day the mother is ready to work. Their 
marriages as a rule take place on Sundays provided the day does 
not fall on a new-moon or a full-moon. The day before the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil five 
times, bathed in warm water, and made to sleep in a blanket 
booth with a girl eight or nine years old between them. On thep. 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in hot water, and made to sit on rice sprinkled 
over a blanket spread on a raised seat, and all present throw grains 
of red rice over the pair. On the same day a feast without flesh 
is given to friends and relations, and on the eighth day a feast 
with flesh is given to members of the caste and the wedding is 
over. The dead are buried. On the third day after a death a 
fowl is killed, its flesh and rice are cooked separately, taken 
to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled with water, and 
set on the grave as an offering to the dead. The person 
who carries these things on his return docs not look behind hims 
In the evening of the same day the four men who carricd the body 
to the burial ground aro feasted and no further funeral rites 
are observed. The Vaddars are bound together by astrong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste; any 
one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and area 
steady class. 

Beggars according to the 1881 ccnsus included thirteon classes 
with a strength of 6845 or 086 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are: 





1In their marriage the Vaddars do not use any of the five articles generally used 
by Hindus, the mangola sutra or lucky thread, glass bangles, flowers, a bodice 
and the bdsking or marriage crown. 
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Dhdrwdr Castes, Beggars, 1881. 














Division. Males. eae Total. Division. Males. alee Total. 
Bh&ts or Bards... 6 7 13 ace _ «| 269 254 623 
Bairigis ... ods 28 12 36 || Kabaligars ... ...| 520 640 | 1060 
Budbudkis .., we) 47 54) 101 |) Masalarus ... wat. AS 8 23 
Gollirs ae ..| 1870 | 1921 | 3800 }} Satanis aes Ae 1 2 8 
Gosivis we| BT 52) 109 |) Vagyayas* ... as Abjout 700 
Gondhalgars w | 77 75 | 162 
Helavarue ... ..{ 182) 149] 282 
Kehetridisas ea 26 20 465 Total ...) 3051 | 3004 } 3845 


* Not shown in the census. 


Mara’tha Bha’ts, or Bards, are returned as numbering thirteen 
‘and as found in Banképur, Hubli, and Rénebennur. ‘They are found 
in large numbers in Maisur and occasionally come north to Dharwar. 
They speak Marathi and Telugu among themselves, and Kanarese 
with the people of the district. The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantrdo, Nagojirdo, and Ramrd4o; and among women 
Durgébéi, Jénkibéi, and Narsubai. ‘Their surnames are Jadhav, 
Kadam, Kamble, and Sinde. Their chief\god is Vithoba, and their 
chief goddesses Ambabdi, Durgava, and Yellamma, They have no 
divisions. Bhdts are tall and fieree-looking with regular features. 
They live in dirty and ill-cared for thatched houses. They are 
great eaters and bad cooks. ‘Their daily food is Indian millet bread 
and gruel, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is 
flesh. They sacrifice sheep and fowls to their goddesses Durgava 
hnd Yellamma and eat their flesh. They use intoxicating drinks. 
The men wear a pair of long trousers, a coat hanging to the knee, a 
large turban, and a shoulder-kerchief. They hold a long spear 
in their right hand with five or six pieces of coloured cloth tied to 
the point. Their women dress like ordinary Maratha women. ‘I'he 
men wear brass or copper finger rings and wristlets, and the women 
wear ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and glass bangles. They 
are bold honest and even-tempered, but idle, unclean, and untidy. 
“heir chicf calling is to praise any one they meet, and beg for 
money and clothes. Their women do house work and occasionally 
gow the quilts, coats, and bodices which are used by the lower 
classes. ‘Their calling is declining as few listen to their praises, 
They spend nothing on food. A hut costs them about £2 (Rs. 20) 
to build. A birth costs them about 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage 
about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 4), and 

‘a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Brdéhmans, 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays. They worship the village goddesses Dayamava 
and Durgava, and profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed and a few drops of castor-oil mixed with 
sugar are put in the child’s mouth. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and a caste-dinner is given, and on the ninth 
the child is named and cradled. No further ceremony takes 
place till marriage. A day before the marriage a feast is given in 
honour of the family gods, and, on the wedding day, the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and are seated 
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on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The village astrologer comes,. 
repeats texts, und throws red rice on the pair, and women sing 
marriage songs and wave lighted lamps round their faces. Next day 
the couple is seated on horseback and taken to the temple of their 
goddess Durga where they offer the goddess a cocoanut, plantains, 
and betel and go home. After a death the body is seated, decked 
with new clothes flowers and ornaments, and taken in a car-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
falling class. 


Baira’gis, numbering about thirty-five, are beggars from Upper 
India, They stay in Dhérwdr and beg fora few days and move 
on to some other halting place. They are tall, strong, and well- 
featured, Their home speech is Hindustani, 


Budbudkis, a class of Mardtha fortune-tellers, are roturned as 
numbering about one hundred and as found in Gadag, Kod, Naval- 
gund, and Ron. They do not. generally live in one place, but go 
from village to village tellmg fortunes and begging. They speak 
impure Marathi. Tho names in common use among men are Bharméaji, 
Durgaéppa, and ShivAppa; and among women Bharmakka, Nagava, 
and Savakka. ‘Their common surnames are Garad, Ghavat, Pargo, 
and Sindgan, Their family deities are Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava, A boy and a girl of tho same surname cannot intermarry+ 
A. Budbudki may be known by his curious dress. He wears a loin- 
cloth, a long coat reaching to his ankles, a large and round turban, 
and two or three shouldereloths, and hangs all over his body several 
handkerchiefs to the, ends of which brass bells and shells are ticd. 
He holds in his right hand a small double drum to each side of 
which two strings each two inches long with a knob at the end are 
tied, and two hollow brass rings containing pebbles are fastened. 
The Budbudki turns the drum right and left in quick succession 
and the knobs strike the sides of the drum making a bubbling noiso, 
and the pebbles in the hollow brass rings jingle together. On his 
chest is fastened the skin of some bright coloured bird and on his 
brow is around sandal paste mark. The women dress like ordinary 
Maratha women. ‘They are too poor to wear ornamonts, except a 
magical silver ring which the men wear on the fourth finger of the 
right hand, The women wear ear and nose rings of brass and 

earls. Most of thom live in small dirty huts which are untidy 
and ill-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, salt, and chillies, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They occasionally sacrifice sheep and 
fowls to their goddesses and to the tombs of Musalmdn saints. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks, Their fortunes 
are generally so full of nonsense and liesthat Budbudki is a regular 
Dharwar term for a liar. They are idle, dirty, and untidy. Their 
main calling is to wander from house to house and village to village 
telling fortunes and begging. They rise about threo in the morning, 
go to some ruined buildings or some large trees ontside of te 
village, and consult the spotted owlet or pingala, whose notes they 
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understand. About four or five o’clock they come back into the 
village, and, standing at the door of each house and sounding their 
double drum, awaken the people and tell their fortunes. Their 
forecast sometimes includes one or two not unlikely misfortunes 
and the inmates growing uneasy come out and ask the Budbudki how 
the misfortunes can be avoided. He tells them what to do, receives 
a money fee, and wanders on from house to house till nine in the 
morning and then goes home. In the evening they also go about 
the streets, but do not pretend to tell fortunes and beg for alms like 
other beggars. Their calling is declining as few listen to their 
prophecies, They spend nothing on food. A hut costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5) to build and their house goods are worth about 6s. (Rs. 3). 
A birth costs about 10s, (Rs.5), a marriage about £8 (Rs. 80),a 
girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They are religious, respect Bréhmans, and call them to conduct 
their marriages. Their other ceremonies are conducted by priests 
of their own caste who are called gandchdris. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays but never go on pilgrimage to any shrine, They 
believe in sorcerers, witches, and soobhsayers, and consult them when 
sickness or other misfortune falls on the family. Their religious 
rites and ceremonies are like those of Mardthas. If a Budbudki’s 
wife runs away from her husband the ganachdri sends for the 
woman and her lover and asks the woman whether she wishes to 
return to her husband or to stay with her lover. If she prefers 
her lover the priest allows her to stay with him if she pays the 
priest £1 (Rs,10). When he receives the money the priest heats 
a nim twig, lays it on the tongue of the woman and of tho man, 
and tells them to go. Should the woman prefer to stay with her 
husband she is allowed back on paying him 10s.(Rs.5). Child and 
widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed, and polyandry 
igs unknown, They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by their castemen and their priest and 
any one who digobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on 
the whole are a falling class. 


Gollars, numbering about 3800, are a class of wandering 
beggars. They generally live in the skirts of towns and villages. 
Their home speech is Telugu, and they speak KAnarese out of doors. 
The names in common use among men are Bhima, Hanama, and 
Ninga; and among women Basava. Giriyava, and Ningava. They 
have no surnames or family gods. They worship HanumAn, 
Holgeva, and Yellamma, They include five divisions, Ambir 
Wandlu, Bindu Wandlu, Chesrn Wandlu, Galla Wandlu, and 
Gobbar Wandlu, who eat together and intermarry. A boy 
and a girl of the same division cannot intermarry. ‘They are 
dark, robust, and muscular, They have no fixed houses but 
generally live in small reed huts which can be opened folded and 
carried from place to place at pleasure. Their daily food is balls of 
ragi-flour and rice. They eat flesh and drink liquor whenever 
they can afford to buy them. The men wear a loincloth about six 
inches broad, a blanket, and a piece of cloth about two feet broad 
and four feet long to cover the head. The women wear s robe and 
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a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. 
The men wear brass wristlets and finger rings, and the women 
brass ear and uose rings, bracelets, and glass bangles. They are 
dirty, idle, and hot-tempered, and some of them aro given to stealing. 
Their main calling is begging. When they go begging they carry a 
round basket with their god a live cobra which they show to people 
and ask for alms. Some of them occasionally hunt and labour for 
hire, and others sell forest roots as cures for snake-bite. They 
spend nothing on food. A girl’s marriage costs about 69. 
(Rs 3), and a boy’s £1 2s. (Rs, 11) as he has to give the girl a 
dowry of 16s, (Rs. 8). They do not respect Bréhmans or call 
them to their marriages. On some Tuesday or Friday, at any 
time during the year, they wash the images of Hanumén and 
Yellamma, and burn incense before thom. To Hanuman they 
offer flowers, sandalwood paste, plantains, and cocoanuts, and 
to the goddess Yellamma they offer a goat. Thoy rub turmeric 
powder on tho brow of the goat, burn incense before if, cut its 
throat before the goddess, cook the flesh, offer it to the goddess, 
and then eat it and drink liquor. They have no spiritual teacher, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, When 4 
child is born its nayel cord is ent and the child is bathed. On the 
third day the images of Hanumdén and Yellamma are worshipped, 
and the child is named and cradled by the midwife. When a 
marriage is settled, a shed with twelve posts is built in front of tho 
bride’s hut, and twelyo carthen pots filled with water are kept at 
the posts, worshipped, and allowed to remain thore five days. 
On the first day friends and relations are feasted on animal food 
in honour of their gods; on the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed ; on the third day 
a feast of swect cakes and animal food is given ; and on the fourth 
day the maternal uncles of both the bride and bridegroom tie 
yellow wristlets or kankans to the couple’s right wnsts, their 
brows aro marked with turmeric powder and marriage coronets of 
oleander or bangoh leaves are fastened round their heads, The 
bridegroom ties the lucky thread round the bride’s neck, betelnuts 
and leaves are served to the guests, and five women whose first 
husbands are alive sing marriage songs and call with a loud voice 
Vy bhagiamo that ia May the bride and bridegroom prosper. On 
the fifth day custe pcople are feasted on flesh and liquor, and five 
women whose first husbands are alive send the bride and bridegroom 
into their room, and from that time they live together as husband 
and wife. When he sends the bride to her husband’s house her 
father presents his son-in-law with a dog. Should the bride ever 
afterwards wish to visit her parents she is not allowed to go alone or 
even with some member of the bridegroom’s family. The husband 
himself must go with her, stay for three days and return with her. 
When a girl comes of age a branch of the lakki tree is fixed in tho 
floor of one of the rooms in the house, and the girl is made to sit 
under the branch for three days, and on the fourth day she is 
bathed and is pure. No future monthly sickness is held to make a 
woman impure. The dead aro buried. On the third day a Lingdyap 
priest is called, his feet are washed, three copper coins are placed 
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on his right foot and two on his left, incense is burnt before them, 
and a few drops of the water in which tho feet are washed are 
sipped by the members of the family. The priest gives them 
white ashes which they rub over their body and are purified. 
Golla4r women are said almost never to commit adultery, and even for 
adultery a man may not divorce his wife, If a woman is taken in 
adultery a hole about two feet deep is dug in the ground, and the 
adulteress is made to stand inthe hole. Thorns are spread round the 
edge of the hole and the woman is made to sit on the thorns with 
her feet in the hole, as ifona chair. A grindstone is set on her 
head and she is made to drink three small spoonfuls of cowdung 
mixed with water. The peuple of the caste lecture her and she 
is considered to be purified and her husband continues to live with 
her, Child marriage and polyandry are not allowed, but widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste people, and if their decision is not obeyed the offender is put 
out of caste. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class, 


Gosa'vis are returned as numbering abont one hundred, and as 
found iu Dharwar, Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Kod, and 
Ron, They speak Hindustdni. 'The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantpuri, Kisunpuri, and Rampuri; and among 
women Champigiri, Chamboligiri, and Fulgiri. They have no 
surnames. They have four divisions, Bén, Bharti, Giri, and Puri, 
all of whom eat together, Hxcept a few Bang and Giris none are 
married. Thoy are dark and lean. The men wear a red ochre loin 
and shouldercloth, and some of them wear only a loincloth about 
nine inches broad and two feet long. "The women wear a white robe 
without passing the skirt back between theirfeet, Thoyhaveno houses, 
and generally live in temples and monasteries. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor to excess. Many wear a necklace of rudrdksh Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus berries. They are quarrelsome, idle, intemperate, and 
unclean. Their main calling is to wander from house to house 
begging. They are idle and pass their time in talking, sleeping, 
and drinking bhdng or smoking hemp and tobacco, Almost their 
only expense is 6d. (4 as.) a month for bhdng. ‘hey pretend to be 
very religions and carry a ling with them and an image of Hanuman 
which they daily worship. hey do not observe the sixteen sanshkdarg 
or sacraments, When a man wishes to become a Gosdvi his head 
is clean shaved, he is anointed with oil and water, a Gosdvi blows 
into his ears and says Om soham that is I am he, meaning that 
the soul and the universe are one, and he becomes a Gosdyi. The 
dead are buried sitting. ‘They are not bound together by a feeling 
o caste, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling 
class, 


Gondhalga’rs are returned as numbering about 150. They are 
Mardthds by caste and are found in Dharwar, Bankdpur, Hangal, 
Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Ron. They are votaries of the goddess 
Ambébhavdai or Tuljébhavdni of Tuljapur in Sétéra. Three or 
four of them go begging daily, one of them with a double drum in 
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his hand, another with a one-stringed instrument called chaudki,' 
a third carrying a torch, and a fourth a jolgi or wallet and a 
cowrie necklace, They sing and porform a gondhal or confused 
dance and extort alms in the name of the goddess Amba. 
In return they bless the givers and give them a pinch of 
turmeric powder called bhandds which is sacred to their goddess. 
When called by Maratha Bréhmans or Mardthds, they go to their 
houses and perform the gondhal ceremony for a whole night and 
are well fed and paid. Their home tongue is Marathi but they 
speak Kénareso with the people of the district. The names in 
common usé among men are Hanmanta, Satvaji, and Yelldppa ; and 
among women Bharmava, Yellava, and Yemnava. Their surnames 
are Garod, Guru, Pachangi, and Wugde. Their family goddess is 
Amba or Tuljébhavaéni of Tuljd4pur. They have no divisions. 
They are tall and strong. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
along robe, a cap covered with cowrie shells which are sacred to 
their goddess Amba, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and 
bodice like othor Mardtha women. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses. They, are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread pulse and vegetables, and their 
apecial holiday dishes aresweet cakes and flesh. ‘I'hey are excessively 
fond of intoxicating drmks. The mon wear brass ear and finger 
rings and necklaces of shells, aud the women wear silver armlets 
and toe riugs, and nose rings of brass wire and false pearls. They 
are hospitable and eyen-tempered, but dirty and idle. Their main 
calling is to beg and to perform the gondhal ceremony. Their 
calling is declining as people do not ask them to perform the gondhal 
so often as they used to do, When a gondhal is to be performed the 
Gondhalgérs are sent for, fed, and paid for dancing and singing. 
The giver of the dance asks friends and relations. The Gondhalgdrs 
keep singing and dancing the whole night. About five in the 
morning one of the Gondhalis becomes possessed with the goddess, 
dashes from one place to another, jumps and dances with frantic 


1 The chaudki, which is sacred to Amba or Tuljabhavani consists of : 


B 





A, & hollow round cylinder of wood or metal, about a foot fond and six or eight inches 
broad ; B, a round and solid rod about twenty inches long and an inch thick fixed in 
the outside of the cylinder, One end of a catgut string is fixed at the point C in the 
centre of the inside of the cylinder A, and the other at is fixed to the end of the rod 
B at the point D. The Gondhali holds the cylinder under his left arm with the rod, 
Upwards he strikes the string at the point E, with a wooden pin held between the 
thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand. Every stroke gives a sound like 
pluck pluck and this serves 28 an accompaniment tothe Gondhalis singing the praises 
of the goddess Amba or Tuljabhavini. The chaudki is worshipped by the votarieg 
of the ant with turmeric powder, redpowder, sandal paste, flowers, incense, light# 

and food. 
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energy, and foretells future events. The people fall at his feet one 
by one, and cach makes him a present of + anna (§d.). The 
Gondhalgér then takes a lighted torch and touches his own body all 
over with the lighted end, but without doing himself any harm. 
He rubs the brows of all present with the turmeric powder offered 
to the goddess, At the close of the dance the leading Gondhalgdér 
takes an unsewn bodice about eighteen inches broad and three feet 
long and holds two ends of it in front of the image of Tuljabhavani 
and asks the hostess who will hold the other two ends. To hold the 
ends of the bodice is considered a high honour and the host and his 
wife discuss whether she or one of her daughters-in-law is to enjoy it. 
At last one of them is told to step forward and holds the two ends of 
the bodice between the Gondhalgdr and herself. The bodice is then 
formed into the shape of a cradle, and in this cradle a wooden doll 
is laid and rocked for a few seconds. ‘I"he Gondhalgér then takes 
the doll ont of the bodice and lays it with a little turmeric powder 
in the girl’s lap. He asks for her husband’s name and sho gives it, 
and after falling before the idol she retires, This ceremony ensures 
the birth of a son before the year isover. After this, the torches 
that were lit during the night and placed before the goddess are put 
out in a cup fall of milk and clarified butter, and the gondhal ends 
at about half-past six in the morning, ‘They rank among lower class 
Hindus; high class Mardthds consider it below their dignity to eat 
or marry with them; low class Mardthdés sometimes eat at the same 
time as the Gondhalgars, but sit at a distance. They generally live 
on food gathered by begging. A hut costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
to build. A birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s, (Rs. 5), and a death 
about 8s. (Rs.4). They are very religious, respect Bréhmans, and 
call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and also the Musalmén Moharram. They go on 

ilgrimage to tho shrines of Tuljabhava4ni in Satdéra and of 

ellamma in Belgaum, They have no spiritual teacher. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. On 
the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, and a dinner is given to 
caste people, and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. 
No further ceremony is observed till marriage. A day beforo the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
and bathed, and on the wedding day they are seated on a raised 
seat, five married womon whose husbands are alive place four 
earthen vessels at the four corners of the seat, and pass a white 
thread five times round the vessels. ‘The village astrologer comes 
and makes the bride and bridegroom stand opposite each other, the 
bride facing west and the bridegroom facmg east. He holds a 
white cloth between them, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red 
rice on their heads. A caste feast is given and the ceremony is 
over. They burn thoir dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown, Thoy are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are sottled by castemen, 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. Caste 
authority is steady. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 
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Hela‘vars are returned as numbering about 280 and as found 
all over the district, Tho foundor of the class is said to have heen 
a lame beggar who went about riding on a bullock. He held a 
bell in his hand, which he rang in front of every house in the 
street, repeated the gencalogy of each family, and in return got 
alms. The present Heldvars though not lame follow their 
founder’s example. They speak ‘l'elngu at home and K&narese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Halgdppa, 
Malléppa, Nagappa, and Ningéppa; and among women Baaava, 
Hulgeva, and Nagava. They have no surnames, Their only family 
deity is the goddess Hulgeva whose shrine is at Hulgi near Hospeth 
in Belléri. They have no divisions. They are weak and dirty. The 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
Thoy are yreat eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, vegetables, tamarind, chillies, sult, onions, and garlic. 
Their special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar, and butter, 
and the flesh of sheep, pigs, or fowls. They ure excossively fond 
of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
short coat, and a headscarf, and the women ina long robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt between the foet, Both men and women 
are dirty in thoir dress. They have no stock of clothes cither for 
ordinary wear or for special occasions. Tho men wear coppor or 
brass ear and finger rings, and thc womon besides car and finger 
rings wear silver armlets and wristlets, glass bangles, and a nose-pin 
called mugii. They are honest, even-tompered, hospitable, and 
orderly but idle and dirty. They rank with other beggars. They 
spend nothing either on food or on clothes, A house costs them 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to build: A birth costs them about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £2.10s, (Rs, 25), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s, (Re. 1), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
‘They do not respect Brihmans and conduct their own coremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu holidays. They have no guru or 
spiritnal teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. 
As soon as a child is born a little coarse sugar mixed in castor-oil is 
dropped into its mouth and the navel cord is cut, The after-birth 
is put into an earthen vessel, sprinkled with redpowder, incense is 
burnt before it, and it is buried on the spot where the child was 
born. Tho mother and the child are bathod. On the fifth day the 
child is named and cradled. Two two-feet long sticks are struck 
into the ground about three [eet apart, two ropes are tied to them, 
and a doubled picce of cloth is thrown over the ropes and made intoa 
hollow, and the child is put into the cloth and rocked as if in a cradle. 
When a marriage is settled the bride and bridegroom aro rubbed 
with turmeric, bathed, and mado to sii on a blanket spread on a 
raised seat. Yellow threads arc tied round the right wrists of the 
bride and bridegroom, grains of red rico are thrown over them, 
a feast 1s given to friends and relations, and the ceremony is 
over. When a girl comes of age she is bathed and made to 
sit apart for threo days. On the fourth day she bathes and is 
considered pure. Births and deaths canse no impurity. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. Thev are bound together bv a strong caste feeline. 
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Their social disputes are settled by a majority of castemen and 
any one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their boys or girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 


Kshetrida‘'sas or Devda’sas literally God Servants, 
numbering about forty-five, are a class of wandering beggars who 
are found scattered over the district in small numbers. Their 
ancestors are said to have come from Kadapa in Madras to gain 
a livelihood. Their home speech is Kdnarese. The names in 
common us6 among men are Bhimddés, Gangddés, Rangadds, and 
Timmadd4s; and among women Rangava, Timmi, Yengeramma, 
and Yenkava. They have no surnames. Their chief gods are 
Venkataramana of Tirupati in Madras, M4rnti of Kadarmandali in 
Ranebennur, and Manjunath of Udpi in Kanara. They have no 
divisions or family stocks. A Kshetridisa may be known by his 
strange dress. A streak of white earth or gopichandan stretches 
from the tip of the nose to the middle of the brow, with a red 
mark in the middle of the white streak. He wearsa turban of two 
long strips of cloth twisted together like a rope, a long coat falling 
to the knee, a pair of trousers, brass ear-rings containing false pearls, 
brass wristlets, and several necklaces made of sweet basil wood. 
fle holds three or four handkerchiefs and a bundle of peacock 
feathers in his left hand, covers his back with the skin of a tiger or 
deer, and hangs round his neck a circular plate about three inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick containing an image of 
the monkey god Hanuman, a leather wallet on Ins shoulder to 
receive the alms given to him, and a couch shell on his right 
shoulder. From his right wrist hangs a gong about a quarter of 
an inch thick and nine inches in diameter.and in his right hand he 
holds a gunki or a round piece of wood about six inches long and 
one in diameter, to strike the gong. Ho goes from house to house, 
striking the gong, blowing the shell, repeating the names of his 
god, and begging alms. The Kshetriddsas are like ordinary low class 
Dhérwér Hindus. ‘They have no fixed homes. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are the same but of better quality. They 
eat the flesh of deer, sheep, fowls, and fish whenever they can afford 
it, but do not use intoxicating drinks. ‘The women dress in a robe 
and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between their 
feet. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and the women 
brass ear and finger rings and a nose ring called mugtt. The dress of 
both men and women is very dirty. They are honest, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and idle. Their main calling is begging. They eat 
ouly from Brdéhmans, Vaishyés, and Jains. They keep most 
Hindu holidays. Their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 (Rs, 50), agirl’s 
coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Re. 1), 
und a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They respect Br&bmans and call 
them to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They make 
pilgrimages to Venkataramana at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
a Shrivaishnav Bréhman named Tatachdérya who lives at Benares, and 
to whom thev nav homage whenever he visits them. Thev believe 
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in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They do not keep the 
sixteen regular sanskdrs or sacraments. As soon asa ¢hild is born 
ita navel cord is cut and the after-birth is put in an earthen vessel 
and buried outside of the house. The child is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. On the thirteenth day the child 
is put into acradle and named. Nothing further is done till marriage. 
On the day fixed for marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, anointed with cocoanut oil, and bathed in warm water. 
They are seated on a raised seat, and friends and relations are 
invited to witness the ceremony. ‘The village astrologer comes, 
recites vorses, and throws red rice on the pair. All present also 
throw rice, and betelnut and leaves are handed to the guests. In 
the evening a marriage dinner is given and the ceremony is over. 
They burn their dead, Birth, monthly sickness, and death cause 
impurity for nine, three, and five days. They are bound togother 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
caste, and, if the decision is not obeyed,,the offender is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, tako to no 
new pursuits, and are a-falling class, 


Jogerus or Jogis, originally Yogis that is meditators, a class of 
singing beggars are returned as numbering about 520 and ag 
found all over the district. They are said to be very old settlers, 
The names in common use among men are Bhaira, Durga, and 
Sidda; and among women Durgava, Nimbava, and Ranava. Their 
house-gods are Bhairn whose chief shrine is near Ratndgiri, and 
Siddheshvar, They speak a-rough incorrect Kdnarese as well as 
Marathi, They have four divisions Bhairi-Jogis, Kindri-Jogis, 
Paman-Jogis, and Tawar-Jogis. ‘The Bhairis and Kindris eat and 
marry with each other; the ‘Tawars and Pamans are separate. In 
appearance Jogis differ little from Budbudkis. They, livo in dirty 
iil-cared for thatched houses. They keep dogs, fowls, and sheep, 
and sometimes oxen to carry the soft slate-like stone which they 
make into stone vessels, They are great eaters and bad cooks, 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and thoir special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, and pulse. They eat the flesh of haros, sheep, fowls, 
fish, deor, and crabs, but not of cows or pigs. They drink liquor 
whenever they can afford to buy it. ‘"he mon wear aloin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the fect, Their supply 
of clothes is got by begging. The men wear ear and finger rings 
and necklaces of glass and brass beads, and the women ear, finger, 
nose, and toe rings, glass beads, necklaces, and brass and glass 
bangles. They are even-tempered but dirty, idle, and dishonest. 
Their chief calling is begging and they sometimes wander about the 
streets and carry off anything they can Jay their handson. They 
sometimes pretend to be doctors and have a stock of roots for the cure 
of diseases. They also occasionally make and deal in fine smooth stone 
vessels, The stone for making these vessels is brought from the 
Kappat hills in Gadag. Their leading holidays are Dasara in 
September- October and Divali in October-November. & family of; 
five spends about 8s (Rs, 4) a month on food, and a hut costs about 
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8s. (Rs. 4) to build. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10), 
A birth costs about ls. 6d, (12 as.), a marriage about £4 (Rs. 40), a 
girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 8s. (Rs, 4). 
They respect Bra4hmans and call them to conduct their marriage 
ceremonies. ‘Their funeral rites arc performed by men of their own 
caste, Their spiritual teacher or guru, Bhairinath by name, is said 
to live on the Badagandth hills near Ratndégiri. They worship tho 
villare deities Dayamava and Durgava, aud believe in witchcraft, 
sorcery, aud soothsaying. As soon as a child is born they cut its 
navel cord and bathe the mother and child. On the fifth day the 
goddess Sathiis worshipped to secure long life to the child, and 
on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
before the marriage # sheep is sacrificed in honour of thoir family 
gods, anda feast is given to friends and relations. On the marriage 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmcric, bathed, and 
made to sit on araised seat, A Bréhiman priest aud five women 
whose first husbands are alive tie yellow threads round the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s right wrists and throw grains of red rice on their heads. 
A caste feast is given and the ceromony.ends. The dead are buried 
and on the fifth day cooked food isvoffercd tothe deceased at the 
grave. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
pol ene is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
ecling. Social disputes are settled by men of the caste, and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is driven ont. They do not sond 
their boys to school, tako to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
class. 

Ka’baliga’rs are returned as numbering about 1060, and as 
found mostly in Dhérwiér. They originally lived in Belléri and seem 
to have come to this district about fifty years ago. Their home 
speech is Telugu and thoy speak Kinarese with the people of the 
district, Tho names in cominon use among men are himdppa, 
Munestra, and Nagestra; and among women Bhimava, Durgava,and 
Naégava. They have uo surnames, heir family goddess is Yellava 
whose chief 8nrine is at Savadutti in Belgaum. They have no sub- 
divisions, They are very dark. ‘ho mon wear a turban, a waistcoat, 
and a loineloth. hey gather human hair and plait it into ropes. 
They pass one rope of hair several times over their left shoulder and 
under the right arm and tic a second rope round the right arm and 
fasten to it several strips of coloured cloth. The women wear a robe 
and bodice like ordinary lower cluss Hindu women. ‘The men 
wear a pair of iron wristlets on the right wrist, an iron armlet on 
the left arm, and ub red carth on their brows, shoulders, and eyes. 
The women wear brass ear and finger rings, bracelets and glass 
bangles, and tattoo their foreheads and hands. ‘They are idle, hot- 
tempered, dirty, and ill-behaved. Their chiof calling is begging for 
alms. If nothing is given them, they cut their arms and other parts 
of thoir body till blood flows, and threaten to kill themselves. Their 
reed huts cost about 2s. (Re.1) to build. A birth costs about 1s. (8 as.), 
a marriage about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s coming of age and a 
pregnancy nothing, and a death about 2s. (Re.1). They do not 
yespect Brékmans or call themto their ceremonies. Their marriages 
are conducted by their spiritual teacher or guru and their other 
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ceremonies by men of their own caste. Their spiritual teacher 
called Virupakshasvémi lives at Hampi in Belldri. They believe 
in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. The mother 
is given some liquor to drink, cocoa-kernel, coarse sugar, ginger, and 
pepper are poundod together and made into balls, and for three days 
one ball a day is given to the mother to eat. On the fifth day the 
mother is bathed on the spot where the after-birth was buried. She 
offers flowers turmeric and redpowder to water, and on the same day 
tho child is named and cradled. When a marriago is settled they 
take the bride and bridegroom to Hampi where their spiritual teacher 
perforns tho marriage ceremony. They bury their dead, and, on the 
third day after death, carry a lighted earthen lamp to the burial 
ground, sot it on the grave, and drink a little liquor, When the 
lamp is set on the grave they do notallow tho Holayds to come near 
or look at it. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
caste fecling. Their social disputes are settled by their spiritual 
teacher or guru. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a falling class, 


Ma‘salars aro returned as numboring about twenty-threo 
and as found in Kod and Navalgund. They generally live in 
the outskirts of towns and villages. They formerly lived at 
Penagondi and Hindupur in Madras and were driven to Dharwar 
by the famine of 1876. The names in common use among men are 
Hanama, Bhima, and Rama, and among women Durgava and 
Sangava, They have no surnames. ‘They speak Telugu and an 
impure and indistinct Kaénarose. hey are wandering beggars and 
have no fixed home. Whenever they go io a village they put up in 
the house of a Madigdr or Mdng for a week or two and then go to 
another village. ‘Chey say that the Mddigdrs are their parents and 
that thoy havo every right to live on them. Thoy have no cattle 
except one or two asses to carry their goods which include one or 
two blankets, a few earthen pots, one or two vessels, and a wooden 
ladle to turn the food while cooking. They are great eaters, using 
the flesh of sheep, fowls, dead bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and pigs 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and flesh, 
and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes, They 
are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks, The men wear short 
breeches, a waistband, a shouldercloth, a black or red turban, 
and shoes; and the women a robe and bodice. They are good- 
natured, idle, and dirty. Their chief calling is begging especially 
from Madigdérs. Every Madigdr family foeds them and gives them 
8d. to ¥d. (4-4 a.) in cash. ‘hey occasionally make a few coppers 
by practising rope-dancing, but they will not dance unlesa a 
goldsmith, a carponter, or a blacksmith is present. Their food and 
clothing costs them nothing as they live by begging. Their house 
goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). <A birth costs about 6d. (4 as.) 
and a boy’s marriage about £3 (Rs. 30) including £1 12s. (Rs. 16) 
pire to the girl’s parents. Their family god is Venkataramana of 

irupati, who is represonted as a man with four hands, the uppet 
right hand holding the chakra or discus and the upper left the shankha 
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or conch, Their family deity is Durgava the goddess of cholera. They 
worship no other Bréhmanic gods, show no respect to Brdhmans, 
and do not call them to conduct their ceremonies. They act as 
their own priests. They have no spiritual teacher and never make 
pilgrimages. As soon as a child is born, to keep off sickness its 
sides are branded with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross, 
the child’s navel cord is ent, and the child and mother are 
bathed, Onthe third day a ceremony called irala is performed 
when a fowl is killed and its flesh eaten with other food, and on the 
fifth day the mother is ready to travel. When a marriage is 
settled, a day before the marriage the images of Durgava and 
Venkataramana are worshipped and a dinner called devaratra is 
given to members of the caste, On the wedding day the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed in hot water, and 
made to sit ona blanket spread on a raised seat. A long piece of 
thread is tied round five earthen pots and round the right wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom, grains of red rice are thrown over the 
pair, @ marriage-dinner called dharinta_is given to friends and 
relations, and the ceremony is over. ;When a woman comes of age 
she is made to sit by hereself for four days. _ On the fifth day she is 
bathed, and is made to touch either a bdbhael tree or a rut Calotropis 
gigantea bush and is pure. This is repeated after every monthly 
sickness, Birth and death causo no impurity. he dead are buried. 
On the fifth day after a death a fowl is killed in honour of the dead 
and its flesh is eaten by members of the deceased’s family. This fowl 
dinner is their only funeral rite. Child and widow marriage and poly- 
gamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. When a woman 
commits adultery her husband and caste people meet together, abuse 
her, lay a stone on her head, and tell her that she may go wherever 
she chooses. At the same time they allow women who have 
committed adultery to marry again in the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying their decisions 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits, but are a falling class. 


Sata‘nis, also called Chétélis, Kadris, Samagis, and Suragis' are 
a small community of lower class Hindus who mark their brows with 
a narrow yellow upright line between two broad yellow lines. In 
Maisur they are the priests of Holayds and are helieved to be the 
followers of Chaitanya,? and probably they take their name either 
from Chaitanya or Saténana properly Sandtana one of Chaitanya’s 
disciples. They neither marry nor cat with other castes. They eat 
from no one but a Brahman. Their chief god is Venkataramana. 
They ask Bréhmans to perform their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They are tall, dark, and strongly made, and especially the women 
are clean and neat. They live on alms and do no work. They burn 
the dead. In Dhaérwér it is very unlucky to meet a Saténi, Any 
one starting on business who meets a Satdni goes home, bows 
before his guardian, sits for a time, and makes a fresh start. 





1 Rice’s Mysore, I. 344. : 
2 Chaitanya was a Vaishnav religious reformer who flourished in Bengal about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Va'ggaya’s, devotees of the god Mailér, numbering about 700, 
are found chiefly in Ranebennur. Members of any caste including 
Bréhmans can become Vaggayds. In social matters each Viggaya 
follows the rules of his own caste. The Dharwdr Vagyayds 
differ from the Vaghias of Jejuri in Poona in almost no respect 
except that in Dharwar there is no class of female devotees corre- 
sponding to the Jejuri Murlis. When a man in pursuance of a vow 
wishes to become a Vaggaya he goes and tells his wish to the 
pujart or chief worshipper of the god Mailér ut Gudguddépur in 
Ranebennur. The pujeri invests him with the dress of a Vaggaya, 
takes him before the god Mailar, and gives him bhanddr or turmeric 
powder. From that day the devotee is called a Viggaya, barks at 
people like a dog, and begs for alms. The Vagguya can be known 
by his dregs. He wears a blanket or kimbal, w loincloth or langoti, 
and a headscart or rumdl. He ties one or two bells and pieces of 
tiger and bear skins round his waist, and hangs from one of his 
shoulders a deerskin bag to hold Lhanddr or turmeric powder. 
They give the powder to the people they mect and in return ask for 
money. They wear_cowrie-shell necklaces and hold in their hands 
a brass or wooden. bow) to receive alms. Bréhmans who in ful- 
filment of a vow become Vigvayis dress like other Vaggayds but 
do not bark in public, and when the term of their vow is over they 
doff the Vaggaya’s dress aud go home. Viiegaya women wear the 
ordinary lower class Hindu robe and bodice. Both men and women 
aro dirty and untidy. Most of them speak impure Kinarese and 
live in flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. 
Their houses are dirty and ill-cared for, They are honest, good- 
natured, and hospitable, but dirty and idle, Their main calling 
is to bark like dogs at all who come on pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the god Mailar and to beg foralms. They sometimes go begging 
all over the district. Their condition is declining as people are 
much less open-handed than they used to be in giving them alms. 
Their food charges are small, as they live on what they get by 
begging. Their birth, marriage, coming of age, pregnancy, and 
death charges vary according to the caste to which each Vaggaya 
family belongs. ‘I'he family god of the Vaggayds is Mailar whose 
chief shrine is at Gudgudddépur near Rénebennur. Both Bréhman 
and low class Vaggayds respect Brahmans, and callthem to conduct 
their religious rites, and the Lingdéyat Vaggayds call Lingdyat 
priests. In rites and customs each Vaggaya follows the rules of his 
own caste. xcept Bréhman Vaggayds all have some special 
Vageaya ceremonies. On the bright tenth of Ashvin or October- 
November a great festival with thousands of pilgrims is held in 
honour of the god Mailér at Gudguddapur. On these occasions the 
Vaggay4s calling themselves Kudariavarus or horsemen come to 
the temple trotting, Jumping, and running like horses with large 
whips in their hands. Each gives himself several smart cuts with 
his whip at each cut calling Malhéri’s name und through the 
power of his name feeling no pain. On tho same day somo of the 
Vaggay4s take a long iron chain, fasten one end toa post in the 
temple, and the other end round their own neck, and giving a violent, 
Jerk snap the chain. by the might of Malhari. In Gudeudd4évur 
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five families of Holaya Vaggayds havo a round bar of solid iron 
about four feet long and one-third of an inch thick, One end of 
the bar is beaten flat till it is about an inch broad and is made very 
sharp. A member of the officiating family, for the familics take 
the duty in turn, forces the sharp point of the bar into one of his 
calves and draws the bar through the hole. He next forces into 
the wound a round wooden peg about nine inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick and draws it throngh to the other side. He 
binds the wound with a little bhanddr or turmeric powder, and pierces 
his left palm near the wrist with an iron ncedle about a tenth of aninch 
thick anda foot long. The point of the needle is passed about two 
inches through the back of the hand. 'I'o the upper end of the needle 
a cross bar is fastened, and in the cross bar five upright bars are set. 
Hach of the uprights is wrapped in a piece of cloth dipped in oil, 
and lighted, and the Vagwaya standing at the entrance of Malhari’s 
temple waves the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over he falls before the god, pulls the needle from his left hand, and 
says that, through the might of Malhdrij-he, feels no pain. These 
ceremonies are performed three times a year, on the bright tenth of 
Ashvin or October-November, on the dark ninth of the same month 
or about a fortnight later, and on the February-March or Mdgh full- 
moon. On the dark ninth of Ashvin or October- November the god 
is taken to @ spot at some distance from the temple, on a brass or 
wooden horse, with lighted torches, anddrums and horns. Thousands 
follow the god throwing at him plantains, flawors, and dates, and 
Vaggayds surround him barking at the top of their voicc. On all the 
three festivals hundreds of women, especially of the lower classes, 
go to the temple to fulfil their vows. They bring a chanchi or many- 
roomed wallet with betelnuts, leaves, cloves,cardamoms, lime, and 
catechu and toll the pujdéri or chief worshipper that they have 
vowed to offer the bag and its contents to the god and that they 
wish to fulfill their vow. ‘The ministrant demands from cach a fee 
of ls. (8as.), and, after receiving the fee, takes each of them one after 
the other into the idol’s room and seats her on Malhari’s cot. The 
woman offers the bag and its contents to Malhari, falls before him, 
and comes out, As this vow is a breach of the Hindu rule that a 
woman must give betel to no one but her husband strict women 
think it disgraceful and never make it. Vdggayds seldom send 
their children to school, they take to no new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 


Depressed Classes according to the 1881 census included 
seven castes with a strength of 43,601 or 559 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 

Dhdrudr Depressed Classes, 1881. 











Males. |Fomalest Total. CLASS. . Females] Total. 





Bhangis .., a re 2 MAdigiirs or Mangs — ...; 18480 3 27,612 
Dhors ee tee 2 Mochigars tah --| 118 223 
Holayaés ... 4s ies Samagars or Chimbhars; 1278 2545 
Kotgara .., aie iva 62 creer eer as 
Total ...[ 21,179 43,601 
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Bhangis, or Scavengers, are returned as numbering about eighty- 
four and as found in Dhérwér, Bankdpur, Hubli, and Gadag. They 
do not form a separate caste, and are either Musalmans or low 
caste Hindus. They are tall swarthy and lean. They dresa like 
Holayés, and, with regard to religion and customs, follow the 
rules of the caste to which they belong, that is the Hindus follow 
the practices of low caste Hindus and the Musalmdans of low caste 
Musalméns. 

Dhors, or Tanners, sre returned as numbering about 270, and 
as found all over the district. They speak impure Kanarese. The 
names in common use among men aro Devappa, Lakshm4ppa, and 
Sidéppa ; and among women Basaya, Chinava, and Ndgava. They 
have no surnames. ‘Their family god is Sankleshvar whose chief 
shrine is in the Niz&m’s country between Sholépur and Kalyan. 
They hayo three divisions, Dhors who tan skins and sew leather 
bags, Hindusténi Dhors who make horsos’ grain-bags, reins, 
and all other leather work for horses and bullocks, and Budaligér 
Dhors who make budalis or dubbers that is leather vessels for oil and 
clarified buttcr...The mombers of these subdivisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. They are dark strong and muscular and 
are like the local Holayés or Mhars, Their expression is unpleasing, 
the eyes are large, the nose hich, the lips thin, and the cheeks gaunt. 
They live in small tiled or flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. ‘Their houses are very dirty and ill-cared for. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread and vegetables, and on holidays they 
eat sweet cakes, flesh, and rico. ‘The tanning Dhors eat flesh by 
stealth though they profess not. ‘The harness and loather-jar Dhors 
eat flesh of all sorts except swine, which they avoid because it is 
said they were once Musalmans. They use intoxicating drinks. The: 
men dress in a lom and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and shoes; and 
the women ina robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and armlets. Their 
main calling is tanning leather and making leather bags. They work 
from morning till evening except two hours at noon for meals and 
rest, and are helped by their women in their work. A family of five 
spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15). <A birth costs abont 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage about £10: 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s, (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Lingdyat priests, 
and call them to conduct their religious ceremonies. Their family 
god is Basaveshvar, and they also worship the ling but do not 
wear it like other Lingdyats. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays especially Holi in April and Dirdli in October-November. 
Their birth marriage and death ceremonies differ little from those 
of other Lingéyats. Girls are married either before or after they 
come ofage. Widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are not bound togetheras a body. 
They do not send their children to school and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Holaya’s, or Mhars, algo called Jambus, numbering about 1),700, 
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are found all over the district. They have no memory of any 
former settlemont and are probably one of the earliest classes in the 
district. They say that the first Holaya was named Jambu. At 
that time men were wretched and unsafe, living on an earth that 
swayed on the face of the waters. Jambu made its foundations 
sure by burying his son alive. In reward for this sacrifice the 
earth was called Jembudvipa or Jambu’s land. The Holayds hold 
that they wore the first owners of the land and that they were ousted 
by the higher castes. Holayds generally live in theloutskirts of 
towns and villages. Their home speech is Kanarese. The names 
im common use among men are Hanma, Ninga, Rudra, and Yella; 
and among women Basava, Hanmava, Durgava, and Udchava. 
Their family goddesses aro Dayamava, Durgava, Udechava, and 
Yellava. They have two divisions Holayés and Potrdjas. Thoy 
are strong, dark, and dirty. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat- 
roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and chillies, They carry off dead 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks from the villagers’ cattle shed, eat 
their flesh, and return the skins to=the, owners who sell them to 
Madigérs, They are excessively-fond of liquor. The men wear a 
loin and shonldercloth, a jacket, and a blanket, and the women a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women 
finger rings, armlets, bracelets, and toc-rings. Those of their 
women who are Basavis or Lingayat temple-women unlike married 
women wear rings on their great toes. Thoy are hardworking, 
hospitable and orderly, but so dirty that Holaya is a common 
Dhérwaér term for a sloven, Their main calling is carrying dead 
animals, making sandals, and labouring, especially at harvest time. 
A family of five spends about 16s. (ts. 8) amonth on food. A house 
costs ahout £3 (Rs. 30) to build. A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £3 (Rts. 30), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death abont 10s, (Its. 5). Most of them neither 
worship Bréhmanic gods nor call Brahmans to conduct their 
marriages. They keep the Hindu holidays of Holthunvi and Ugidi 
in March-April, Négpanchami m July-August, Dasara in October- 
November, and Divdla in November. They make pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Yellamma in Belgaum, Their spiritual teacher or guru 
is a manof their own caste namod Balbasdppa who lives in Bellari. 
They are great believers im sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When a child is born its nayel-cord is cut and buried in the front 
yard of the house. A stone is laid over it and the mother and child 
are bathed upon the stone. On the fifth day Indian millet is cooked 
into thick gruel, a small stone is kept in the lymg-in room, and 
round the stone five lumps of Indian millet gruel are set on a 
piece of cloth which has been dipped in turmeric powder and water. 
The five lumps of porridge and alittle coarse sugar are served in five 
dishes, and five women whose first husbands are alive are asked to 
eat the food. On the ninth day five sorts of grain, Indian millet, 
togari Cajanus indicus, hesru Phaseolus mungo, wheat, and madki 
Phaseolus aconotifolius are boiled together and seasoned in a little 
oil, and five women whose first husbands are alive are called and fed 
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with Indian millet gruel and coarse sugar. The women lay the child 
in a cradle and sing. On the twenty-ninth day the child is taken to 
the temple of their goddess Udchavaandis laid before theidol. The 
pujdri or ministrant cuts a betel leafin the shape of a pair of scissors, 
and with them goes through the form of cutting the child’s hair 
whether it is a boy oragirl, They ask the ministrant to find from 
the goddess what name should be given to the child. The ministrant 
consults the goddess and sits quiet for a while. He then suddenly 
utters a name and that name is given to the child. Flowers, turmeric, 
and redpowder are laid before the goddess and all go home. Next 
day or on some future day the hair on the child’s head is cut and no 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. When a marriage is 
settled, the bride is given a dowry of £2 (Rs.20) and sugar and 
betel are handed among her friends and relations. On the wedding 
day the bride’s party go to the bridegroom’s. If the bride is ofage 
she goes walking; if she is not of age sheistaken onabuallock. As 
they draw near the boundary of the bridegroom’s village his party go 
and meet them with two plates, one with lighted lamps and the other 
with burning inceuse. Both plates are waved round the bride and 
her party. The bride’sparty also wave lamps and incense round the 
bridegroom’s party and they come together to the bridegroom’s. The 
bride aud bridegroom are seatcd in the marriage shed on a blanket, 
a Chelvadi or Lingdyat emblem-bearer repeats marriage-verses, 
throws red rice on the bride and bridegroom, and ties the lucky thread 
round the bride’s neck.) A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
sit by herself for three days and is fed on boiled rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel scraping and cuarse sugar. On the fourth day she is taken to 
a babhul tree and made to touch it with her right hand, » She then 
comes home, bathes, and is purificd. When a marricd person dies 
the body is carried sitting in a strong cloth to the burial ground 
and placed in the grave. When it is seated in the grave the 
Chelvadi or Lingdyat emblem-bearer washes its fuce, rubs it with 
white ashes, puts a small picce of gold worth 14d. (la.) into its 
mouth, and fills the pit with earth. The body of a Basavi or female 
devotee is buried with the same rites as the body of a married woman. 
The unmarried dead are taken to the grave in a lying not ina 
sitting posture and buried without washing the face, applying white 
ashes, or putting a piece of gold inthe mouth. Aftera birth or a 
death the family are impure for eleven days. When a Holaya 
has one or more sons, besides daughters, he gives his danghters in 
marriage to proper bridegrooms. When he has no sons he makes 
one of his daughters a Basavi and keeps her in his house to look after 
him. To make a Holaya girl a Basavi, on a lucky day the girl ig 
taken to the temple of the goddess Udchava with flowers, cocoanuts, 
and betelnuts and leaves. The pujdri or ministrant of the goddess 
worships the idol, ties a lucky thread of gold and glass beads round 
the girl’s neck, rubs her brow with white cowdung ashes, and tells 
her that she has been made a Basavi and from that day is free to act 
the courtezan. From that day she maintains her parents and attends 
on the idol on great days and drives off the flies from the idol with 
afan. After the death of her parents she inherits their property, 
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and her daughters are given in marriage into good families, The 
Holayas are bound together as a body. Their social disputes are 
settled by their headman, the Chelvddi, and some leading men 
of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is driven 
out, Caste authority is steady among them. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 


PotrdsAs or Buffalo Kings, are a class of Holayas. ‘Tho 
story of the origin of their name is that their ancestor, in the 
disgniso of a Brdéhman, became the husband of Dayamava an 
incarnation of the great goddess Lakshmi. They lived together for 
several years and had children. At Dayamava’s request the Holaya 
brought his mother to their house. As they were eating some of 
Dayamava’s sweetmeats the mother said to the son, How lke this is 
to a roasted buffalo tongue. Dayamava finding how she had been 
deceivedand degraded, burnt her house, slew herchildren,and pursuing 
her husband who had taken the form of a buffalo killed him. The 
descendants of the husband are called Potrajis that is Buffalo 
Kings. They are asmall body and.are found_in only a few villages. 
On Dayamava’s fairs which last for cighi days the Potrajds are sent 
for. On one of the eight days, several male buffaloes representing the 
Holaya who married Dayamava and a number of sheep representing 
his children are slanghtered before the deity. The officiating Potréja 
tears open the throat of a lamb with his teeth, and drinks its blood. 
On tho last day of the fair, in a state of stark nakedness, he carries 
cooked rice on his head all round the village, throwing away a little, 
and slaughtering a sheep at each of its corners. On his return he 
receives a large share of the slanghtored butfialoes and sheep! In 
other respects Potrajés do not differ from Holayas. 


Kotega'rs are returned as numbering about 1162, and as found 
in Dharwar, Bankdpur, Héngal, Karajgi, and Rénebennur. They 
generally live in the outskirts of towns or villages. They speak 
impure Kdanarese. The names in common use among men are 
Chanjivippa, Hanmappa, and Ninga; and among women Nili and 
Santangi, They have no surnames and no divisions, They are like 
Holayas, dark strong and muscular. They live in small dirty and 
ill-caredfor straw huts. Theirdaily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet gruel, anda few of the poorest vegetables, and even these 
they get by begging. They eat all animal food and drink all 
intoxicating liquors. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a blanket. Tho women wear a robe without passing 
the skirt between the legs. ‘They are idle dirty and quarrelsome, 
Their main calling is begging, and they occasionally work for hire. 
As a caste they rank with Holayas and Madigars. As they live by 
begging their food costs them almost nothmg. They have no 
spare dress. A birth costs them about 14d. (1 a.), a marriage about 
£2 (Rs. 20), and agirl’s coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death 
nothing. They have no family gods and no priests, They do not 
respect Brahmans, Lingayats, or other priests, and do not call 





1 A detailed account of these village rites is given in Appendix A, 
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them to conduct their marriages. They act as their own priests 
during their ceremonies. They have no spiritual teacher and no 
holidays. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When afflicted with any discase or misfortune they go to a 
Lingdéyat priest in the village of Kutnasanahalli in Hangal and ask 
his advice. Ele gives them an enchanted lemon to eat and some 
ashes to rub over their body, and the Kotegars believe that eating 
the lemon and rubbing the ashes remove their sickness and 
other misfortunes. In their marriages the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a blankes spread on a raised seat. The caste people 
raeet and call ina loud voice Dhari yeritu may that is 'The marriage 
has taken place. A few grains of yellow rice are thrown over the 
bride and bridegroom, a caste dinner is given, and the ceremony 
is over. The dead are buried and no funeral ceremonies are 
observed. ‘They are bound together as a body, and their social 
disputes are settled by men of their caste. Caste authority is said 
to be growing weaker. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 


Ma'diga'rs or Ma’‘ngs.are returned as numbering about 27,500 
and as found al] éver the district. ‘'I'hey do all the leather work 
required for field) purposes, and, in return, are allowed to take 
away all cattle that may die in husbandmen’s houses and receive 
gifts of grain during harvost time. They generally live on the 
outskirts of villages and towns, ‘Their home speech is Ké4narese. 
The names is common use among men are Durgéppa, Fakirdppa, 
Hanmappa, and Yella; and among women Dayamava, Durgaya, 
Lingava, and Yellava. They have no surnames, and are 
known by the names of the towns and villages in which they 
live. They have two divisions Madigdrs and Asdédarus. They are 
strong, dark, and ugly. ‘They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. ‘They are great 
eaters but’ bad cooks, They eat the Hesh even of dead cattle, 
and are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in 
a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a headscarf, and a blanket; and the 
women in a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They uso local hand-woven cloth. The mer 
wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, and the women ear and 
nose rings and silver armlets. They are hardworking, but dirty, 
dishonest, quarrelsome, and ill-bchaved. Their main calling is 
working in leather. They work from morning till evening except two 
honrs for meals and a midday rest. The articles they make are 
always in good demand, but their intemperance and the large 
sums they spend on marriage and other ceremonies keep most of 
them in debt. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a 
month on food. A house costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to 
build, and the valuo of their honse goods is about £1 (Rs, 10). A 
marriage costs them about £6 (Rs, 60), and a death about 6e. 
(Rs. 3). They are religious. Their family gods are Mailar and 
Hanmant, and their family goddesses are Dayamava, Durgava, and 
Yellava. Their chief hoildays are Holihuavi and Ugadi in March- 
April, Nagpanchami in August-September, Dasara in October* 
November, and Divdli in November. They have no guru or 
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spiritual teacher. They profess not to believe in sorcery, 
witcheraft, or soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth, 
a feast, is given to friends and relations, and on the seventh day 
the child is named and cradled. No other ceremony is performed 
ti]] marriage. When a marriage is settled they ask the village 
astrologer to find ont a lucky day, and give him a small present 
for his trouble. On the lucky day the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a low wooden stool, a thread is passed five times 
round them, thoy are rubbed with oil and turmeric and are bathed. 
The ends of their robes are tied together, they are seated on rice 
spread on a raised seat, a piece of cloth is held between thom, and 
grains of red rice are thrown over them. A large dish filled with 
food and sweet eatables is brought, and the bride and bridegroom 
and five other women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
sit near the dish and cat together out of it. The bride and bride- 
groom are taken on horseback to the temple of their family 
goddess, where they worship the goddess and return home. Next 
day a feast is given to men of the caste and the ceremony is over. 
The dead are either burnt or buried, and on the fourth day after 
death a sheep is killed, its flesh is offyred to the spirit of the 
dead, and a feast is given to men of the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by a majority of caste people, and any One who disobeys the 
decision is driven out. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 


AsApagus arca class of Madigars who are set apart to dance before 
and abuse the goddess Dayamava daring her fair. When they dance, 
both men and women wear long, crviously worked, and dirty gowns. 
The women dance and the men hang Jarge drums round their necks, 
beat them and make a horrible noise. One of them called Ranigia 
is supposed to represent the brother of the Holaya who married 
Dayamuva under false pretences and was killed by her. This man 
stands before the idol, beats his head and chest. and shows all signs of 
prief, and curses and loads the poddess with the vilest abuse. A 
very few families of this class live scatteredover different villages. 
They are called to the different fairs of Dayamava and Durgava, and 
are paid for their labour. They eat but do not marry with other 
Madigérs. 


Mochiga'rs, orShoemakers, arc returned as numbering about 220 
and as found in Dharwar and Gadag. ‘Yhey make new shoes for 
Brahmans, Lingayats, and Musalmans. They do not make sandals, 
or sit by the road-side and mend shoes, which they say is the work 
of a Samagér the Kdnarese term corresponding to the Marathi 
Chambhér. They do not make ropes or other leather articles used 
in field work. ‘The names in common use among men are Gangappa, 
Gireppa, Nimbana, Sanképpa, and Yellippa; and among women 
Ningava, Nilava, Nagava, Takava, and Yellava. They have neither 
surnames, divisions, nor family stocks. A Mochigdar may be 
known by his dirty clothes and oily face. The women are stil 
more dirty and ugly. In size, shape, and strength Mochigars are 
like Médigdrs or Samagdrs. They are black-skinned and their 
expression is dreamy, They speak an incorrect and indistinct 
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Kdnarese. They are dirty in their habits, idle, and quarrolsome. 
Most live in dirty, untidy, flat-roofed houses. They keep cows 
sheep buffaloes and other domestic animals, They are great eaters 
but not good cooks. Besides grain they eat animal food especially 
on holidays. They eat the flesh of hare, deer, and shecp which 
have beon killed by the Musalmin Mulla. They never eat beef, 
pork, or the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
They are extremely fond of intoxicating drinks. ‘"he men wear 
aloin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; and the women 
a robe and bodice. Their holiday dress docs not differ from their 
every-day dress either in form or material, and they have no 
store of clothes either for daily use or for special occasions. 
The men wear a lock of hair on the crown of their head, 
The women either tie the hair in knots or wear it in braids, The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings and silver wuistchains. 
he women wear silver armlcts, waistbands, and eurrings, and a 
gold nose-pin called mugtt. ‘Cheir main calling is to sew new shoes 
and weave coarse cloth... Their women help in their work. Their 
craft is flourishing as both their shoes and their cloth are in great 
demand, In spite of this they are in debt. Their caste position is 
low, though they hold themselves higher than Holayas, Samigars, 
and Madigars, and do uot eat from their hands, They eat from 
the hands of Bralimans, Lingdyats, Mardthis, Jains, and other 
high classes but not trom any low class Hindus, Musalmans, or 
Christians. Almost all-classes hold aloof from Mochigdérs. Except 
at harvest time when they take to field work the Mochigdrs 
work at shoe-making and weaving. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays. A family of five spends 14s. to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month 
ou food and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on dress. A birth costs about 8s. 
(Rs.4), a marriage about £10(Rs. 100), girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 128, (Rs. 6}, and a death about Ss, (Rs.4). 
Their chief house god is Basavana. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to their marriages, but have no family priests. They 
make pilgrimages to tho shrines of Méhdmalesha near Béddmi in 
South Bijapur and of Gonepa at Homigi on the fronticr of the Madras 
Presidency. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingdyat priest, to whonr 
they show great respect when he visits their villages. The teacher in 
return blesses them and prays for their welfare. hoy believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their special ceremonies are 
putting a new-born child into the cradle, marriage, a gir’s coming 
of age, pregnancy, and death. On the thirteenth day after a birth 
a few friends are called and the child is laid in the cradle and 
named, and fricnds and relations are feasted. The impurity caused 
by a birth or a death Jasts thirteen days, Brahmans are called 
to their marriages, repeat verses, and throw red rice on the bride 
and bridegroom, and in return are paid 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5). The 
other ceremonics of rubbing the bride and bridegroom with turmeric, 
tying on the marriage coronet or bushing and the chaplet of flowers, 
and giving feasts are the same as among other low classes. When a 
girl comes of age she is made to sit by herself for four days. On 
the fourth day sho is anointed and bathed and on the same day o 
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on some future day she is sent to live with her husband. They 
bury their dead and give the usual funeral feasts to friends and 
relations. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. They divorce their wives for adultery 
and divorced women remarry. The Mochigérs have their own 
barbers, as ordinary barbers will not shave them. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, minor disputes are settled by 
caste people, and more serious questions are referred to the 
Lingdyat teachor Sidayanavaru who lives at Sirsangi near Ramdurg. 
Tf his decision is not obeyed the teacher puts the offender out of 
caste by issuing an order to the caste people to hold aloof 
from him. If the teacher is paid a small sum as a fine he drops 
cowdung ashes and holy water into the offeuder’s mouth and allows 
him to come back. Caste authority is strong and steady among 
them. They do not send their children to school, and take to no 
new pursuits ; still they are a rising class. 

Samaga’rs or Chambha’s, are returned as numbering about 
2500 and as found scattered all over the.district. They generally 
live on the outskirts of towns and villages. The names in common 
useamong men are Devana, Dhankara, Dyamana, and Hakirdppa ; 
and among women Bélava, Nadgaya, Ranava, Shankarava, and 
Yollava. Their only surnames are place names. Tho namos 
of their gods are Hanuman, Virabhadra, and Basavana, They have 
neither divisions nor family stocks. ‘They speak impure Kanarese. 
Samagérs are dirty, ugly, and like Holayas and Madigérs. hoy 
are quarrelsome, drunken, and untruthful, Their main calling 
is to make shoes and sandals and to mend old shoes, They tan the 
skin of sheep, but not of cows or of buffaloes. They earn about 6d. 
(4 aa.) a day. Their craft is steady. They are perhaps the lowest 
of local Hindus still they do not eat from the hands of Jingars, 
barbers, Holayas, or Kotegars. Their busy seasons are Ioli- 
hunvt in March-April, Naégpanchamt in August-September, and 
Dasara in October-November. During the rainy season they have 
little to do. They kecp the leadmg Hindu holidays <A family of 
five spend about 16s. (Its. 8) 2 month on food and £1 (Rs, 10) a year 
on clothes. A house costs about £5 (Ls. 50) to build and 1s. (8 as.) 
a month to rent. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a girl’s marriage 
about £2 (Rs. 20), and a boy’s £2 8s, (Rs, 24), on account of the 
girl’s dowry, a girl’s coming of age, and a pregnancy about 6s. 
(Rs. 3) each, and a death about 8%. (Rs. 4). ‘hey are religious 
and respect both Bréhmans and Lingdyats. They call Brélimans 
to conduct their marriages, and Lingdyats to conduct their funerals. 
They worship both Brahman and Lingéyat gods and keep the 
leading Hindu holidays. They make pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Yellamma, who is represented as a woman sitting on a raised 
seat with weapons in her hands. They have few ceremonies except 
at marriages and deaths. Child and widow marriage, polygamy, 
and divorce are allowed, but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled 
by men of the caste. They do not send their boys or girls to 
school, take to no now pursuits, and are a steady class. 
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According! to the 1881 census Dhérw4r Musalma‘ns numbered 
100,600 or 11°39 per cent of the population. They include thirty-four 
classes of whom nine intermarry and are separate in little more than 
name and twenty-five are separate marrying among themselves only. 
The nine classes who intermarry belong to two groups, four general 
classes Syods, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathadns, and five local classes 
Atiars perfumers, Bedars servants, Bangarhdrds bracelet-makers, 
Kaléigars tinsmiths, and Manydrs dealors in hardware. Of the 
twenty-five scparate communities who marry among thomselves, 
seven are of outside and eightcon are of local origin. The 
seven of outside origin are Bohordés and Mehmans from Gujarat, 
Mukeris and Soudd4gars from Maisur, and Labbeys from the 
Malabar coast all traders, Géo Kasdbs beef butchers trom Maisar, 
aud Kakars labourers and pony-keepers from Afghanistin. Of the 
eighteen separate communities of local origin, two, Bégbéns 
fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers, are tradesmen; two, 
Kanjars and Pendhérds, are dealers in animals and labourers; 
soven, Gaundis stone-masons and bricklayers, Lad Kasdbs mutton 
butchers, Momins weavers, Patvegars silk tassel-twisters, Pinjards 
cotton cleaners, Rangrez dyers, and Saikalgars armourors, are 
craftsmen; five, Bhatyérds cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajéms 
barbers, Haldlkhorgs scavengers, and Pakhdlis watermon, are 
servants; and two, Kasbang dancing girls and prostitutes, and 
Taéschis kettle-drummers, are musicians. 


Of the four genoral classes, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathdns, the Moghals area vory small body. Each of the other three 
includes large numbers found in all parts of the district. They 
are chiefly local Hindus, the descendants of converts, who, on 
embracing Islam, took the title of the Syed, Shaikh, or Pathén, 
under whom they wero converted. At the same time almost all 
claim, and probably most of them claim with right, some strain of 
foroign or Upper Indian blood. So far as they can be traced the 
foreign elements seem to be the same as those noted in the Statistica, 
Account of Belgaum, Arab traders and merchants who sought 
employment at the courts of Hindu rulers; Turks and other Upper 
Indians who conquered the Deccan at the close of the thirteenth 
century ; Abyssinian, Arab, Persian, Afghan and Turk settlers 
during the supremacy of the Bahmani 1347-1490, Bijapur 
1489-1686, and Moghal 1686-1723 rulers, and finally, and, to a 
larger extent than in Belgaum, a foreign clement from the court 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu of Maisur 1760-1800. As in Belgaum 
and other parts of the Bombay-Karndtak the conversions from 
Hinduism are almost all ascribed either to Anrangzeb (1686-1707), 
or to Haidar and Tipu of Maisur (1760-1800). The woll known 
zeal of these rulers for the spread of Islam seoms in many instances 
to have gained for them a credit which belongs to early Arab 
missionaries if not to the Bahmanis (1347-1490) or to the Bijapur 
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kings (1489-1686). Except a few villagers and craftsmen who talk 
Kanarese at home, the home speech of the members of the fonr 

eneral classes is Hindustdni, with a large mixture of Kanarese and 

arathi. Of the special communities the Mehmans and Behords from 
Gujarat speak Cutchi and Gujarati, and the Labbeys of the Malabar 
coast Malayélam. The members of the main body of Musalmans, 
and to some extent of the separate communities of foreign origin, 
have more marked features than the local Hindus. The men are 
larger-bonod and sharper-{caturod, fairer, and with hghter eyes ; the 
women show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many cases can 
hardly be known from Hindus, Musalindns of all classes take two 
meals a day, breakfasting about ten in the morning on millet or 
wheat bread pulse and vegetables, and some of the rich on mutton; 
and supping about eight m the evening on rice, millet bread, and 
pulse or vegetables. Some rich townspeople and most village 
husbandmen take three meals, the rich taking a breakfast at seven 
of wheat bread, eggs, milk, and tea; a midday dimner of rice or 
wheat bread and mutton with vegetables; and_a supper at eight at 
night of rice or bread and pulse: or mutton-curry. Husbandmen 
take a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in the fields, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. All of the meals are of 
millet bread and pulse with a good allowance of chillies and 
tamarind. Among the rich the chief dish at public dinners is 
biryani a dish of rice and mutton prepared with clarified butter 
and saffron, and jirda a sweet dish of rice, sugar, almonds, clarified 
butter, and saffron, and rdita a dish of curds, mustard, and salt. 
These dinners cost £3 to £5 (Rs. 30+ 50) for every hundred guests. 
Among the poor public dinners consist of pulio a dish of rice and 
clarified butter, and ddicha a curry of pulse and mutton, and cost 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20 - 25) for every hundred guests. ‘I'he richer 
families eat mutton daily and most manage to get either mutton 
or beef on special occasions and on tho Ramzan and Bakar Id 
festivals, All like mutton better than beef, and many local 
communities will on no account touch beef. Buffalo meat 
is eschewed by all. Fowls and eggs though not eaten daily are 
used by the rich once or twice a month; and by the poor on 
special occasions whenever they can afford them. Fish though 
scarce is uséd by almost all Musalmans without objection. The 
staple food of all classes is grain and pulse. Among the rich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty per cent of tho whole, the grain in 
ordinary use is rice, wheat, millet, and pulse ; and among the poor 
millet and pulse. The monthly food charges of a rich Musalmén 
family of five vary from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), of a middle class 
family from £1 to £1 102. (Rs.10-15), and of a poor family from 
8s. to 14s. (Rs. 4-7). Water is the usual drink, but some rich 
and well-to-do families, since the establishmont of British rule, have 
introduced the use of tea and coffee. In spite of the religious rule 
against its use intoxicating liquor is largely drunk. On account 
of their cost imported wines and spirits are little used ; the two chief 
drinks are local, tédi or sindi the fermented juice of the date, and cither 
mahura Bassia latifolia, or date spirits. Most craftsmen and many 
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members of the main body of Musalmans are much given to the use 
of liquor. Of other stimulants and narcotics tobacco is smoked by 
almost all, snuff is used by some of the old and by tho trading classes, 
and opium is occasionally used by some crafismen, servants, and. 
religious mendicants who also smoke ganja or. hemp. ‘The dress of 
the main body of Musalmdns of Dharwar, Hubli, and Sévanur is much 
better and more strictly Musalmén than the dress of the Musalmians 
of other parts of the district. Jt includes a delicate white cotton 
turban wound in correct Musalmdn fashion, a long white coat, a 
long shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. Some of the 
Mashayakse or Pirzddds that is Saints’ sons, and Syeds dress in a long 
Arab thdya for out-of-door use, and an overcoat either of silk, 
broadcloth, or fine muslin. Their women goverally dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice covering the back and fastened in a knot im front 
with short tight sleeves ending above the elbow. Some women of 
high families occasionally dress in tight trousers and cover the upper 
part of the body with a scarf or odni. All other communities of 
Musalmans dress in Hindu style. The men wear in-doors a head- 
scarf, a shirt, and tight trousers, or a waistcloth. Out-of-doors on 
all occasions if rich, and on festive occasions or holidays if middle 
class, they dress in a Mardtha turban, a coat, and a pair of shoes. 
The whole of their every-day dress is made of cotton, but, for 
festive or cercmouial oceasions, almost all have a silk turban and a 
silk-bordered waistcloth anda silk handkerchief. The value of a 
rich man’s wardrobe may be. estimated at £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), 
and his yearly expenditure on clothes at £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
In the case of a middle class or of a poor man the wardrobe 
is worth £2 to £5 (Rs 20-50), and the yearly expenditure on 
clothes amounts to £1 to £1.10s. (Rs. 10-15). Once or twice a 
year, either on the Rarazén or Bakar Id festivals, Sycds generally 
colour their turbans and headscarves green, and others dye their 
turbans red, crimson, or yellow. All women wear in-doors the full 
Maratha robe or sari in the same way as Hindu women, except that 
they wear it without tucking the skirt back between the fect. 
They also wear a tight-fitting short-sleeved bodice or choli, covering 
the back and the ends knotted in front under the bosom. 
The exceptions to this style of dress are the Bohora and Soudagar 
women, who wear a gown or petticoat called lakhenga of chinta or 
silk falling to the ankle and gathered in plaits round the waist, 
the upper part of the body being dressed in a scarf or odnt two and 
a half to four yards long. Except Bohora women, who put ona 
large silk or chintz cloak that shrouds the whole face and figure, 
they have no special out-door dress, but go ont wrapt in a white 
cotton sheet with the face uncovered. Many women of the four 
general classes, perhaps thirty or forty per cent of the whole, keep 
the zandna or seclusion rules ; the rest appear in public in the same 
dress which they wear in-doors. Except on festive or ceremonial 
occasions almost all dress in cotton, save a few Mehman and Bohora 
women who always wear silk trousers or petticoats and scarves. 
The festive or ccremonial dress consists of one or two sets of silk 
or half-silk half-cotton. or embroidered robes and bodices. which 
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are given by the husband at marriage and generally last daring 
the whole of the woman’s life. A rich woman’s ceremonial dress 
is worth £10 to £30 (Rs, 100-300), and a middle class or poor 
woman’s £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80). The yearly cost of dress to a 
rich woman is £1 to £1 10s, (Rs. 10-15), and to a middle class 
or poor woman 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Except in better class 
families for a year or two after marriage when they wear 
embroidered cloth slippers, Musalmaén women never wear shoes. The 
Musalman men seldom wear ornaments. ‘fhe chief exceptions are 
some of the lower classes such as Kasdbs butchers, BagbAns fruiterers 
and T'4mbolis betel leaf sellers, who, when they can afford it, are fond 
of wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a silver chain or 
toda fifty to a hundred tolds in weight on the right foot. Almost all 
Musalman women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
Their parents give them at least one nose ring, a set of gold earrings 
and silver finger rings, and their husbands invest in ornaments for 
the bride as much money as the dowry which is generally £12 14s. 
(Rs.127). At least among the poorer classes a woman seldom keeps 
her full stock of jewels. Most of them gouerally disappear by degrees 
in meeting special expenses and in helping the family through times 
of searcity of food or of employment, Ronghly a rich woman’s 
ornaments vary in value from £80 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and a 
middle class or poor woman’s from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200). 


Among Musalméns some are Jégirdérs or land proprietors and 
some are traders, and a good many are crafismen. The bulk are 
soldiers, constables, messengers, and labourers. In villages the 
greater number are husbandmen and the rest.are craftsmen. Among 
theregular classes, especially among town traders, soldiers, constables, 
and messengers, the women add nothing to the family income, In 
many of the special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, 
and some other craftsmen and petty shopkcepers, the women’s 
earnings are little less than the men’s earning. Except traders, 
weavers, and some othor classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the towns- 
men are idle and fond of drink and good living. The Pendhiérdés 
and Kakars are generally hot-tempered and dishonest, but the rest 
of the townsmen are mild, hospitable, and honest. he villagers 
especially the husbandmen are hardworking and thrifty. A few 
proprietors, the traders, and some weavers and husbandmen are 
prosperous, but as a class the Musalmdns are badly off. They 
suffered severely in the 1876-77 famine not only from the very high 
prices of produce, but because the demand for the articles they 
supplied ceased. Many families had to sell the bulk of their property 
and others incurred debt which they have not yet been able to pay. 
A few Dharwar, Hubli, and Savyanur Musalmdn houses, chiefly 
‘belonging to proprietors traders and weavers, have stone and 
cement walls one or two storeys high and with tiled roofs surrounding 
a court-yard. Some of these houses, especially those belonging to 
Bohords, Mehmans, and a few landlords, have several rooms 
furnished in European style, and have a good store of Chinaware 
and of brass and copper vessels, The bulk of the town Musalmdn 
houses are one storey high and have tiled roofs. Many of them 
have a front or back enclosure surrounded by a stone wall four or 
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five feet high. Some of the better class houses have walls of cut- 
stone and cement and a framework of good timber. But of 
most the walls are of rough stone and clay smeared with a wash 
of cowdung, and timber is scantily used except for the roofs. In 
most cases the furniture is scanty. Tables chairs and other 
European articles are found only in some of the rich houses in 
Dhérwér and Sdévanur. In most houses the furniture includes only 
a few low stools, a cot or two, some quilts or blankets, mats, and 
cooking and drinking vessels of copper and brass which are much 
admired as house ornaments. A town house of the better class 
costs £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000 - 5000) to build, and 10s. to 16s. 
(Rs, 5-8) a month to rent ; a house of the middle class costs £10 to 
£30 (Rs.100- 800) to build, and Is.to 3s. (Rs. 4-14) a month to rent. 
Barbers, washermen, watermen, and sweepers work for several families 
and are paid by the year. Hach of the families, for their share of his 
services, pays a watorman 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), a barber 4s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 2-4), a washerman 10s.to £1(Rs. 5-10), and a sweeper 2s. to8s. 
(Rs. 1-4). Besides their cash wages these servant classes receive 
from their employers oteasiona) gifts of old clothes andgrain,andfood 
on religious festivals, and on marriage and other ceremonies. Town 
Musalméns except a few landlords seldom keep house servants ; 
and few houses are neat or clean except those of Bohorés, Mehmans, 
and some landlords. Village houses differ little from the poorer 
class of town houses. ‘hey have generally three or four rooms 
with a court-yard either behind or in front, in which, or in the front 
room which is always the biggest, are tied bullocks, cows, and 
buffaloes. The middle room or rooms are for sleeping, and the 
back room for cooking. These houses have little furniture, a few 
mats, a cot or two with quilts and country blankets, a few brass 
and copper vessels, and iste supply of earthenware dishes. A 
village house costs £5 to £20 (Rs.50-200) to build. Houses 
are almost never let on rent. The furniture in a_ well-to-do 
husbandman’s house varies in value from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) 
Like Hindus many of the lower craftsmen and husbandmen are fond 
of brass vessels, but most Musalmans use copper. In every-day 
cooking, to save the copper vessels, women generally use earthenware 
dishes, as, during the 1876-77 famina, most families were forced to 
pawn or to sell their metal vessels. Their religion binds almost all 
branches of Musalmaéns into one community. They worship at the 
same mosques, keep the same holidays, perform the same ceremonies, 
and respect and employ the same fézi. The only exceptions are the 
Lad Kasébs or mutton butchers, the Bégbans or fruiterers,the Pinjéras 
or cotton cleaners, the Pendhdras or labourers and servants, and the 
Dhobis or washermen who have such strong Hindu leanings that 
they do not associate with other Musalmans, almost never go to 
mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship 
and offer vows to Hindu gods, Of the regular Musalmans about 
thirty per cent teach their children to read the Kur4n, all of them 
are careful to circumcise their boys, to perform the bismilléh that is in 
Alléh’s name or initiation, and to have their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies conducted by the kézt or his deputy the mulla. 
Though as a rule they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers, 
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almost all are careful to be present at the special services on the 
Ramadn and Bakar Id festivals, and are careful to give alms and 
pay the Kazi his dues. Their religious officers are the kdzi or judge 
now the rogistrar, the khatib or preacher, the muila or priest, and 
the maulyi or law doctor. In former times the hdzi was civil and 
criminal judge in addition to his duties as marriage registrar ; 
now he is a registrar of marriages. The office is always hereditary, 
The khatib or preacher stands next to the Adzi. This office is 
either hereditary or elective. The khatib’s solo duty is to lead the 
Ramzin and Bakar Id services either in the mosque or in the 
praying place or idgdh, of which most large towns have one built 
outside the city walls. The Dha4rwaérand Sdvanur shatibs hold lands 
granted by Bijépur kings and Moghal emperors. They also get 
presents of clothes and shawls worth £1 to £3 (Rs.10-30) for 
reading khuthds or sermons. The mulla or priest who is generally the 
niib or deputy kdzt is gonerally chosen by the kdzt from a poor and 
sometimes from a strange family, and appointed to certain villages. 
His duties are to keep the marriage register, and to kill goats 
sheep and fowls for the village Musalméns and Hindus. In 
choosing a mullia the kdzt generally looks to his honesty and 
trustiness, rather than to his learning or ability. Some mullas 
are so ignorant that they do not know even the correct form of 
Arabic words used in cutting an animal’s throat. If the people 
complain the kdzi asks the mulla to send him his knife during the 
Bakar Id. He blesses the knife and auything it cuts for a year 
is considered pure! Some villagers grant the mulla a small plot 
of land in addition to their dues in corn or cash, As their income 
does not exceed 8s. to 10s, (Rs.4-5) a month, and as Dhérwdér and 
Belgaum Musalmadns are extremely lax in the matter of liquor- 
drinking, some mullés serve in hquor shops even in their own 
village, Maulvis or law doctors, of whom there are very few, hold 
a high position in the Musalmdn community, sometimes ranking 
above the kdzi. They earn their living by teaching Musalmdn 
boys, and by giving their opinion or fatwéh on points of Musalmdn 
law for which they are paid 2s. to 5s, (Rs.1-24). In the absence 
of the preacher or Ahatid the maulvi sometimes acts for him and 
receives his fees. He also, if he is asked, preaches on receiving 4s, 
to 10s. (Rs. 2-5). Though learned and hardworking maulvis are 
generally badly off. They lead frugal and religiouslives. Pirzddds 
or the sons of saints as spiritual guides hold a high position in the 
Musalmén community. They claim descent from saints who in 
olden times came from Arabia as missionaries. Most of these old 
saints worked and many still work miracles and answer prayers. 
Their deszendants share in the reverence which is paid to their 
ancestors. Many of the lower classes of Musalmdns in the belief 





1 To make a lawful animal pure or Aaldé the sucriticer should give the auimal water 
to drink and pluck some hair, or if it is a bird some feathers, out of ita throat, He 
should take a sharp knife, pass it across the animal's throat, saying, I kill by the 
truth, pass it a second time, saying, that All4h is great, and pass it a third time, 
miying, there is no God but Alléh. The knife should be sharp enough to cut the 
throat clean ; care must be taken that it is not sharp enough to cut off the head, 
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that it will cleanse them from their sins become disciples or 
murids of these pirzédas or saints’ sons. When a man becomes his 
disciple the saint’s son generally gives him a diploma containing 
the pedigree of his family from the original saint downwards. 
This diploma is sometimes laid in the disciple’s coffin in the belief 
that the names of the saints save the dead from the torturings of 
the grave angels Munkir and Nakir. When a man adoptsa pirzdda 
as his teacher he has to pay the teacher a fee varying from 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 2-10) according to the disciple’s means, and to give a banquet 
to at least twenty of the teacher’s friends and relations at a coat 
of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Rich disciples sometimes give a suit of 
clothes at a cost of £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40). Every year or once every 
two or three years the pirs or spiritual guides make a journey to 
collect their dues from the murids or disciples. When a teacher 
comes to his village the disciple has to make him a gift or nazardénah 
varying from 2s, to 10s, (Rs.1-5). He is also feasted so long as 
he remains at the disciple’s village. Though proud of their position 
and marrying as much as possible among themselves, their fondness 
for pleasure and good living have reduced many saints’ sons’ families 
to comparative poverty, Stall, in-obedience to the saying that his high 
birth places a Syad’s actions above criticism, Musalmdns generally 
treat the pirzddas or saints’ sons with great respect. 


Like the Musalmans of the Deccan and other parts of the Bombay- 
Karnaétak, Dhérw4r Musalmans, though they keep the Bakar Id 
feasts and fast from sunrise to sunset daring the thirty days of 
Ramzan, hold the Muharram as their chief holy season. For ten 
days they worship and offer vows at the biers called Hassan’s and 
Hussain’s tdzids or tabute, and the holy hands or panjdhs with the 
same feelings as a Hindu. worships his gods. All! Hindus except 
Bréhmans join Musalmans in this worship of Hassan’s shrine. 
During the ten Muharram days Lingdyats, Panchéls, and most land- 
holding and craft-practising Hindus, who generally hold aloof from 
them, eat Musalmdén food, offer vows to the shrines, become fakirs 
or Musalmdn begging ministrants of the shrines, dress or paint 
themselves as tigers, monkeys and bears, and disguise themselves as 
women and dance or perform in front of the shrine. As the Hindug 
share in the Muharram bier worship, so many Musalméns especially 
the women of the lower classes share in Hindu festivals and worship 
the Hindu goddesses Yellamma and Satvai. The goddess Satvé1 
or Mother Sixth, who sends or who keeps away child diseases, is 
worshipped by some Musalmén women on the sixth day after a birth 
at what is known as the chhati or the sixth day ceremony. On that 
night, in the place where the child was born, the ground is smeared 
with cowdung, upon which seven wheat flour lamps are lighted and 
several copper dishes of cooked vegetables and the heart and liver 
of a sheep or goat and several kinds of fruits are arranged, The 
child fora short time is laid on a mat to gaze at the lamp and the 
cooked dishes. Kinswomen and friends are called and spend the 
night in singing, and, in the early morning, the nurse takes away the 
dishes containing the cooked food which has been laid near the child 
for the night. Most of the women of the general classes have # 
sufficient reverence for the cow to make them abstain from the use 
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of beef. Many of the lower classes of men and women believe in 
witchcraft and ghosts. 


To cases of sickness they generally apply to some Musalmén or 
Hindu sorcerer, who tells them that they are either under the influ- 
ence of an evil spirit or are suffering from some charm which au 
enemy is working against them and that if they fail to take speedy 
measures to overcome the spell, the effect will be fatal. The sick 
person if poor gives 48. to 8s. (Re,2-4) and if rich 10s, to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) to pay for the sadka or offerings to be made to the 
spirits. Next day the exorcist comes to the house of the sick 
bringing the offerings, lemons, eggs, and a fowl or a goat, and some 
cocoanuts rice and pulse. He arranges these on the floor of the house, 
and for half an hour repeats charms and burns incense. He then carries 
away theofferingsand gencrally eatsthem. When thisexorcising, which 
is often accompanied by some drug, is successful, thepatient generally 
makes the sorcerer a present. Some Musalmdns on undertaking a 
journey during sickness, or if they wish to get tidings of an absent 
friend, consult maulvis or other learned-Musalmdéns. The maului 
takes the Kurdn and finds an answer in the first verse he happens 
toread. In almost no Musalmaén family is the day for a marriage or 
for a naming fixed without consulting a Jaw doctor or maulvi. 


The pilgrimage to Mecca, which a pious Musalmdn is bound to 
make, is much neglected by Dharwar Musalmans, by the poor from 
want of money and by the rich from laziness. At the same time 
almoat all are careful to attend the fairs held in the neighbourhood 
in honour of saints. The chief fairs which Dhérwér Musalmdns 
attend are those in honour of Khwaja Bande Nawdz at Gulburga, of 
Raéje Bag-Sawar in Dharwar, and of Pir Shamsodin or Mirén Shamna 
at Mira, ‘These fairs last four or five days and are attended by 
upwards of ten thousand visitors, among whom there is almost 
always a large body of beggars. 


Fakirs or religious beggars belong to two main classes, bdshards 
or law-followers and beshards or law-neglecters. The law-followers 
are also known as mukimshdhis or residents. They marry and live 
in one place on labour or on alms. The law-neglecters, who are 
also called sujis, have no wives and no homes. Among both the 
law-followers and the law-neglecters are several orders or giros of 
which those commonest in Dharwar are the Banvas, Chistis Kddrids, 
and Rafdis. All of these belong to the order of law-followers, and own 
housesand lands most of which were granted by the Bijapur kings or 
the Moghal emperors. These orders of religious beggars are recruited 
partly from the sons of beggars and partly from outside. A beggar 
may not make his own son his disciple or bélka. He must get some 
member of the order to become his son’s teacher or murshad. The 
begging orders are also recruited from children who have been the 
subject of a vow made by their parents either before their birth or 
during some sickness. Musalindéns also who lose heart in the 
struggle of life or who fall into dissipated ways join one of the 
begging orders. When a child or a man is to be allowed to join one 
of the orders a member of the order becomes his spiritual guardian 
or murshad. and teaches him the list of the heads of the order which 
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passea back to Ali the prophet’s son-in-law from whom all begging 
brotherhoods spring. New members are generally received into 
an order when several Fakirs are met at some of the leading local 
fairs. Hach begging brotherhood of law followers has three office 
bearers ; the order-head or sargiro, the beadle or nakib who carries a 
staff of office, and the treasurer or bhanddri. The hoad of the order 
appoints the treasurer and the beadle who pay £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) 
for the honour, the amount being spent ona dinner given to the 
members of the community. Besides in admitting new disciples 
or balkds, the members of the different begging orders take 
advantage of the meeting of several Fakirs at local fairs to 
settle disputes that may have arisen among the members of a 
brotherhood. At the fair all the begging Musalméns who are 
present at the close of the day withdraw to some out of the way 
spot. The members of each order of beggars sit by themselves 
each with its head or sargiro, After all are seated the attendant or 
nakib of the headman in whose order the dispute has arisen rises 
holding his staff of office and asks blessings on the order to which 
he belongs. The head or sargiro of each of the order sits on the 
state cushion called masnad or gadi and presides over the meeting, 
the other members sitiimg around them. The complainant states 
his view of the case and the defendant gives his view. Their 
accounts are generally interrupted by questions from the members 
of the different orders, There are few rules and thero is generally 
much wrangling and na heed the heads of the orders seldom 
doing much to guide the debate. When the wrangle has gone on 
for a time, they stop to drink, smoke hemp, and eat opium, which 
is prepared separately for each order by its treasurer or bhanddri. 
The wrangling is seldom over by daylight and sometimes lasts three 
or four nights. When a member is found guilty he is punished by 
being excommunicated from the order to which he belongs, and 
thenceforward no Fakir either gives him a pipe to smoke or water 
to drink, or asks him to give a smoke or a drink until the offender 
pays a fine, and gives a dinner party to all who were present at the 
time of his conviction. 


The nine communities which form the main body of Musalmdéns 
who intermarry and differ little in look, dress, or customs, include. 
besides the four general divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathans, the five classes of Attérs the perfumers, Ban garh4ras bracelet- 
sellers, Bedars servants, Kaldigars tinners, and Manyars or glass- 
makers. 


Syeds, or Chosen, claim descent from Fatima and Ali,the daughter 
and son-in-law ofthe Prophet. Their forefathers are said to have 
come from North India and Arabia, and to have settled in the 
Deccan, chiefly under its early Musalmdn rulers. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani. The men are of middle height, well made, and fair or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head and wear the beard full. 
Townsmen dress in a turban or a headscarf of white or green cotton, 
a shirt, a waistcoat, a coat and a pair of loose trousers, and villagers 
in a turban, a waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women of the townsmen, who are generally of middle 
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height, delicate and fair, with full regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice. They are neat and clean, do not appear 
in public, and add nothing to the family income. The wives of 
village Syeds dress like their town sisters only less neatly and 
cleanly. They are harderworking and thriftier, and some whose 
husbands are poor work in the fields and look after the cattle. The 
men take Syed or Mir before, or Shah that is king after their names, 
and the women take Bibi or lady before their’s. In villages Syeds 
are husbandmen, and in towns the poor work as soldiers con- 
stables and messengers, and the rich are landlords and spiritual 
guides, The villagors are hardworking thrifty and sober, and the 
townsmen though mild hospitable and honest are lazy and fond of 
drink and pleasure. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine ; many were forced to part with almost their whole property. 
They generally marry among themselves. But a poor Syed has no 
objection to marry his daughter to a rich Shaikh, and the men take 
wives from any of the classes who form the main body of Musal- 
mans. In religion all are Sunnis of the.Hanafi school, and are 
more or less strict in saying their prayers: Except a few poor 
villagers all teach their boys to read the Kurdn in Reabic, and to 
read and write Marathi and Kaénarese. Of late many have begun 
to send their boys to English schools. None havé yet risen to any 
high position through education. 


Shaikhs, literally Elders, are found all over the district. The title 
Shaikh or elder belongs strictly to three branches of the Kuraish 
family, the Siddikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Siddik, the 
Farrukis who claim descent from Omer A! Faruk, and the Abbdsis 
who claim descent from Abb4és one of the Prophet’s uncles. The 
word Shaikh being a general term of courtesy has come to include 
many local converts and foreigners. Men who are included in this 
class add Shaikh or Muhammad to their names, and women Bibi to 
their’s. They speak Hindustani, and in look do not differ from 
Syeds. Except some of the youths the men shave the head, and all 
wear the beard cither short or full. They dressin a Maratha turban 
ora headscarf, a coat, a shirt, and a waistcloth or tight trousers. 
The women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Except in poor 
families the women do not appear in public, and add nothing to 
the family income, Though hardworking and thrifty, the towns- 
amen, most of whom are soldiers servants constables and messengers, 
are not well-to-do, and have not recovered from the loss they 
suffered during the 1876-77 famine. The villagers who are 
husbandmen, and more hardworking than the townspeople, had to 
part with most of their property during the famine. They marry 
either among themselves, or, if rich and respectable, among the 
Syeds or with any of the general classes of Musalmans. ‘They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school. They are religions, many of them 
being careful to say their prayers aud to teach thoir hoys to read 
the Kurdén. They send their boys to learn Marathi or K4narese, and 
some have lately begun to teach their children English, One or 
two have gained posts as English clerks. 
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Moghals are found in smal) numbers at Dharwér and some 
of the larger Musalmaén centres. They claim descent from the 
Moghals, who, during the seventecuth century, came with the 
Moghal conquerers of the Deccan (1686-1723), Their home 
speech is Deccan-Hindusténi. The men are either tall or of middle 
height, with fair skins and regular features, They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a shoulder- 
cloth, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. 
The women, like the men, are either tall or of middle height, delicate, 
and fair with full regular features. Village or poor townswomen 
dress ina Hindu robe and bodice, and if rich in the ordinary 
Musalman petticoat two to five yards of chintz or silk, a scarf to 
cover the upper part of the body, and a bodice covering the back 
and fasteued in a knot under the bosom, Though neat and clean 
in their habits thoy neither add to the family income nor appear in 
public, The men add Mirza to thvir names and the women Bibi 
or lady. Town Moghaols are sorvants and messengers and village 
Moghals are husbandmen. | Though hardworking and thrifty they 
are not well-to-do, In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and are said to be religious and careful to aay their prayers. They 
teach their boys to read the Kurén in Arabic. They marry with 
any of the general classes. They send their boys to school to learn 
Mardthi or Kénareso, Some have lately begun to sond their boys 
to English schools, and one of thom is a clerk in tho police 
superintendent’s office. 


Patha‘ns, or Victors, claim an Afghan origin, The men add 
Khén or chief and the women Bibi or lady to their names, Their 
home speech is Deccan-LHindustani. The men are either tall or of 
middie height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned, They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dross in a Maratha turban, a coat, a 
shirt, a tight-fitting jackot, and a pair of tight trousers or a waiat- 
cloth. The women who are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice, but, except the old or poor, do not appear in public, 
nor add tothe family income. They are neat clean and woll-behaved, 
The townsmen aro servants mossengers and constables, and the 
villagers are landholders. Though hardworking and thrifty some 
of them are oxcessively fond of liquor, and are doep in debt, They 
suffered severely during the 1876-77 famine, many of them having 
had to sell even their houses. They marry with any of the general 
classes of Musalméns. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and some of them are said to be religious and careful to say 
their prayers. They teach their boys Marathi and Kandrese, and, 
in a few recent cases, Mnglish, but so far education has not raised 
any of them to a high position, 


Of the five classes who belong to the goneral body of Musalm&ns : 


Atta’s, or Perfumers, are local converts from the Hindu class of 
the same name. They are found in small numbers in different parts 
of tho district. They speak Deccan-Hindusténi among themselves. 
and Mardthi or Kénaress with othors. The men aro tall or of 
middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head, 
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wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban or a headscarf, 
a tight jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, They are neat and clean in their habits, do not add to 
the family income, and except the old do not appear in public. The 
men are neat, clean, hardworking, and thrifty, but, on account of 
the fallen state of their trade, are seldom well-to-do. During and 
after the 1876 famine many moved to other districts in search of 
work. They chiefly sell cosmetics, dentrifice, redpowder, incense, 
and hair-oil scented with rose and jessamin. During the Muharram 
they add to their stock cotton-thread garlands or sehilis of many 
colours, which both Hindus and Musalméns wear during the last 

- five days of the holy season. Their trade is dull and they do not 
make more than 1s. to 28. (Re. 4-1) a day at ordinary times, or 28. to 
10s, (Rs,1-5) during the five Muharram days. Though nominally 
a distinct body, their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalméns. They have no headman other than the kdzi. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the regular Musalméns 
and obey and respect the kdzi. Uhey are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school and are not particular in saying their prayers. They try to 
give their boys some schooling. Besides as perfumers some earn 
their living as servants and messenvers. 


Bedars found in one or two families as messengers at Dhérwar: 


are immigrants from Maisur. They are said to have been converted 

»from the hill tribe of Baydarus or Bedars, by Haidar Ali Khan 
(1762-1782), from whom they have taken the title of Khan. Both 
Haidar and Tipu bad great trust in their Baidar troops.'!' They are 
believed to have come to Dhérw4r with General Wellesley’s army 
in 1808. Among themselves they speak Hindustdni and with 
Hindus K4narese. The men are tall, strong, well made, and either 
black or brown-skinned. ‘he men shave the head, wear the beard 
full, and dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, a shirt, a tight 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who are like the 
men in face, dress in a chintz petticoat two to four yards long, and 
cover the upper part of the body with a scarf and a bodice covering 
«the back, and the ends tied in a knot under the bosom. They do 
not appear in public nor add to the family income, but are neat 
and clean in their habits. ‘The men are messengers and constables, 
and, though hardworking and thrifty, are badly off. ‘They do not 
form a separate community, and do not differ in their manners 
or customs from ordinary Musalmdns, and marry among any of 
the ordinary Musalmén communitics. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are religious aud careful to say their prayers, 
They send their children to schoo) and teach them Marathi and 
Kanarese, None have risen to any high position. 


Bangarha'ra’s, or Bangle-sellers, a branch of Manydrs, are like 
them descended from local Késér converts, who are said to have 
embraced Islim during the time of Aurangzeb (1686-1707). 
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They are found in small numbers over almost the whole district. 
They do not differ from Manydrs in look dress or speech. The 
women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and 
tidy. They make wax bracelets and sell Chineso glass bangles which 
they buy from wholesale Véni dealers who bring them from Bombay. 
Ona dozen bangles they make 1}d. to 8d. (1-2 as.) and their 
average daily sales are about three dozen, leaving an average profit 
of 44d. to 9d. (3-6 as). They sell both to Hindus and Musalmans, 
sometimes in shops sometimes as peddlers at fairs or from house to 
honse. When the men are away the women generally sit in the 
shops and sell. In manners and customs they do not differ from 
ordinary Musalmans, and marry either among themselves or with 
regular Musalmdns. ‘They have no separate headman and in 
all matters obey the regular kdzi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
seud their boys to school to learn Marathi or Kénarese. None 
know English, and none have risen to any high position. 


Kala’igars, or Tinners, local converts of mixed Hindu classes, are 
found in small numbers throughout the district. They speak Hindu- 
sténi among themselves and Kdnarese or Mar4thi with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a white cotton 
Maratha turban, a shirt, a tight-fittimg jacket, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of middle height, 
wheat or olive-skinned, and with full regular features dress in a 
Hindu robe and bodice. Except the old none appear in public or 
add tu the family income. The men when at work are dirty, but as 
a class they are neatand)clean. ‘he men tin the copper and brass 
vessels which are used by Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians, They 
charge ls. to 2s. (Re.$-1) for a dozen dishes according to size. 
Though hardworking thrifty and sober, they are poor, as after the 
1876 famine, to save the cost of tinning, many even well-to-do 
families cooked in earthen vessels. They form a separate commu- 
nity settling social disputes by holding caste meetings under a head- 
man who is chosen from the most respectable families. With the 
approval of the majority of the castemen the headmen has power to 
fine any one who breaks their social rules. Their names and customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans and they marry either 
among themselves or with regular Musalmdins. They respect and 
obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers. ‘They try to give their 
boys some schooling. Besides by tinning some Kaldigars earn their 
living as servants and messengers, None have risen to any high 
position. 

Manya'rs, or Glass Bangle-makers, are the descendants of local 
Hindu Kasérs, who are said to have been converted during the 
reign of Aurangzib. They are found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. Among themselves they speak Deccan- 
Hindustani and correct Kénarese or Mardthi with others. The men 
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are of middle height and dark or brown-skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban, a shirt, a 
tight jacket, and a waistcloth, The women who are like the men in 
face dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help 
the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their ways. Chinese competition has forced the Manydrs to give 
up their old craft of glass and wax bangle-making, They have 
become petty shopkeepers and dealers in hardware and miscellane- 
ous articles. ‘I'‘hey sell iron pots and dishes, which they buy from 
wandering Ghisddis and sell at ahigh profit. They buy cotton 
and coir ropes from Kanjars whom they pay in grain or in cash. 
Besides ironware they sell mirrors, sewing thread, pins, locks, and 
English match boxes, Some have shops and others go as peddlers 
with a pack to weekly markets and through neighbouring villages. 
‘They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some are well-to-do 
and able to save. Though they form a branch of the Bangarhdrds 
or bangle-sellers, they are a distinct class, settling their disputes 
among themselves by holding caste mectings with a headman 
of their own, chosen from the richest families, and empowered 
to fine any one who breaks their rules. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of the ordinary classes of Musalmdns. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but are seldom religious or 
careful to say their prayers, 'l'hey are careful to give some education 
to their boys, but none have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty-five separate communities the seven of outside 
origin include five of traders Bohords, Labbeys, Mehmans, Mukeris, 
and Saudagars, one of craftsmen Gao-Kasibs or beef butchers, 
and one of servants or labourers Kakars or grass-cutters. 


Bohora’s, probably fromthe Gujardt vohoravy to trade, immi- 
grants from Gujarat, are found in small numbers in Dharwar city. 
They seem to be of part Hindu part Arab and Persian origin. In 
religion they belong to the Ismaili branch of Shits and follow the 
Mulléh Sahib, their high priest who lives at Surat. They are believed 
to have come to Dharwiarfrom Bombay and the Niz4m’s country about 
sixty years ago. Among themselves they speak Gujarati, and with 
others Mardthi or Hindustani. They are tall or of middle height, 
delicate, and light brown in colour. ‘The men shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in-doors in a skull cap and ont of 
doors in a tightly wound white turban, a long coat falling to the 
knee, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of loose trousers. 
Their women, who like the men are either tull or of middle size, are 
delicate, either wheat or brown in colour, and regular featured. They 
do not appear in public. They wear a hoadscarf or odna, a backless 
bodice or angia, and a gown or petticoat called lahenga, of three 
or four yards of chintz or silk, On going out they adda long cloak 
called burkha which covers the whole body from head to foot, leaving 
a gauze opening for the eyes, They do not add to the family 
income, butare clean, quiet, and thrifty. Bohords deal in English 
hardware, in piecegoods, and in groceries. Some have agents in 
Bominbay, Poona, and Belgaum, who supply them with alt the articles 
in which thoy deal. They sell to Europeans, Musalmaéns, and Hindus 
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and are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. As a class they are 
well-to-do and have a good name for fair dealing. They form a 
separate community, marry only among themselves, and have their 
disputes settled by the deputy of the Surat Mullah Séhib whose 
head-quarters are at Haidarabad, They are Ismdili Shida of the 
Daudi sect. They are careful to say their prayers either in their 
own houses or gardens or at the house of the richest man among 
them who sets apart one of his rooms as a chapel. They have no 
mosques of their own and do not attend the Sunni mosques. They 
treat the deputy Mullah with much respect, and are regular in paying 
their contributions to the Mull4h Sahib at Surat, The chief points of 
difference between their beliefs and practices and those of regular 
Musalmans are that they pay special devotion to Ali and his sons, 
Hassan and Hussain, and to their high priest the Mulléh Sdéhib of 
Surat; that they attach special importance to circumeision; that 
they reject the three Kaliphs, Abu Bakar Sidik, Umar, and Usman ; 
that at death a prayer for pity on the soul and body of the dead is 
laid in the dead man’s hand; and that they on no account either 
eat or drink from Hindus. ‘hey teach their children to read the 
Kuraén and enough’ Marathi or Gujarati to keep accounts. None 
learn English. They follow no calling but trade, and on the whole 
are a rising class. 

Labbeys, or immigrants from the Malabar coast, though not per- 
manent settlers are found in small numbers in some of the large towns. 
They are descended from the Persian! Arab? and Abyssinian settlers 
in whose hands the foreign trade of Western India was centered for 
several centuries before the establishment of Portuguese supremacy 
(a.p. 1510). Among themselves they speak Arvi or Malaydlam and 
Hindustani with others.) The men are tall strong and well made, 
and dark olive-skinned, They shave the head, wear long thin beards, 
aud dress ina skull cap or loose chintz headscarf, a long shirt falling 
almost to the knees, 1 cvuat or a waistcoat, and a chintz waistcloth 
or lungi falling to the aukle. Their habits are neat and clean. 
They do not bring their women to Dharwér, and seldom stay more 
than a year in the district. They gather a stock of skins and leather 





1 Of the first Arab settlement the Labbey books give the following account; In 
a.b. $16 (H. 200) Malik bin Divan an Arab soldier of fortune with alarge number of 
followers started from Arabia to visit Adam’s tomh in Ceylon, His ships were wreck- 
ed on the Malabar coast and he was forced to land. Cheramén Perumal the chief of 
Malabar took a liking to the Arabs and kept them at his court. Malik told him of the 
Prophet Muhammad and how he had halved the moon, The king asked when the 
moon was halved, consulted the Brahman astrologers, and, finding that MAlik’s date 
waa correct, became a Musalmdn, divided his kingdom among his relations, and started 
for Mecca. He died on his way back, Ever after Arabs were treated with houour on 
the Malabér coast and settled in great numbers. See Buchauan’s Mysore, II. 51-70 
and Jamiul Tavarik. 

2 According to Wilks’ History of Southern India (I. 242) the first Persian settlers 
came in the early part of the eighth century as refugees from the tyranny of Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf, governor of Iradk. Same landed on the Konkan and were called Navdits; others 
landed east of Cape Comorin and were called Labbeys, The Labbeys claim acommon 
origin with the Navdits and attribute their black complexion to intermarriage with 
native women. The Navdaits affirm that the Labbeys are the dcsceudants of their 
domestic slaves, Col. Wilks was of opinion that in face and shape the Labbeys had 
atrong resemblance to the natives of Abyssinia, Compare Rice’s Mysore and Goora 
T, 353. 
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from the local butchers and send them preserved in salt to Bombay 
or Madras tanneries. They are hardworking, thrifty, and generally 
well-to-do. They form a separate community and never marry any 
local Musalmén women. They are Sunnis of the Shafai school and 
are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. On the 
whole they are a rising class, 


Mehmans, properly Momins or Believers, immigrants from 
Cutch and Gujarat are found in small numbers in Dharwar city. 
They are the descendants of Gujarét and Cutch Hindu Kéchids and 
Lohands who were converted to Islim by Pir Yusaf-ud-din an Arab 
missionary in 1422, They are said to have come with the 
British troops from Poona to Dharwir soon after the beginning of 
British rule in 1818. They speak Cutchi among themselves and 
Hindustani with others. The men are strong well-made and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full and long, and dress 
ina five cotton or silk headscarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to 
the knee, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women are tall or of 
middle height with fair skins, arched cyebrows, large oyes, straight 
nose, and full rounded limbs. They dross,in a long shirt falling 
almost to the ankle, a headscarf, and a pair of loose trousers rather 
tight at the ankles. Except when old they wear a backless bodice 
withshortandtight sleeves. The whole of their dress is almost always 
of silk. They are neat and clean in their dress, are careful not to 
appear in public, and except by skilful housekeeping add nothing 
to the family income. The men deal in English hardware and piece- 
goods, They are hardworking thrifty sober and well-to-do, and 
havea good name for fair dealing. ‘hey marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community, but without any special organi- 
zation and with no separate headman. They respect the regular 
kdzi and call him to conduct their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
Except that daughters have no share in ancestral property, their 
rules and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans, 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are said to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. They send their boys to school to 
learn Marathi, and they teach them Gujarati at home but none know 
English. They take to no calling but trade,and on the whole are 
@ rising class. 

Mukeris,' or Deniers, are found about 200 strong in Dharwar 
city. They are said to be the descendants of Laméni or Banjéri 
Hindus who were converted to Islim by Tipu of Maisur. They are 
believed to have come from Maisur in 1803 as suttlers to General 
Wellesley’s force. Among themselves they speak Hindustani, and 
Mardéthi or Kénarese with others. The men are tall or of middle 
height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, 





1 Of the origin of the name Mukeri this story is told. A member of Tipu’s court 
laid a complaint before the king thata man of rive brought from a Lam4ni held thirty 
instead of forty sers, The rice was weighed before the Sultén and was found to be 
short. The Laméni was called and weighing the grain showed that it was forty sers, 
He did this by some sleight of hand and afterwards confessed, That pcople might 
be on their guard against them, Tipu ordercd that Lamini Musalmans should hence- 
forward be called Mukeris or deniers. 
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a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and tight trousers. The women, who 
are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, and, 
except theold, neither appear in public nor add to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their ways. Mukeris 
are grain-sellers and grocers, Though hardworking they are fond 
of liquor, and are thrifty and well-to-do, Their name is a bye-word. 
for cheating. They marry among themselves only, form a soparate 
community, and settle their disputes at class meetings headed by 
a chaudhari or headman who belongs to one of the richest families. 
With the approval of the majovity of the castemen the headman 
can fine any one who breaks their rules. They respect the kazi and 
ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They 
are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are uot religious or careful to- 
say their prayers. ‘hey send their boys to school, and teach them 
Marathi and Kanarese but not English. They follow no pursuit 
except trade. 


Sauda’gars, or Honourable Traders, are said to represent the 
ancient Arab and Persian merchants who traded with Western India 
(800-1500). They are immigrants from Maisur and Madras, and 
are bolioved to have.come to. Dharwar sinco the beginning of 
British rule. They speak Tindustdni among themselves and 
Marathi or K4narose with others. ‘heir appearance sccms to show 
2 strong strain of foreign blood. Tho men are generally tall 
and woll made, wheat or brown coloured, with large eyes and 
straight nose. ‘They shaye the head, wear full beards, and dress in 
a silk or fine cotton headscarf, a long white cotton coat, a shirt falling 
to the knee, a pair of loose trousers, or in-doors a chintaz waistcloth 
or lunyi. The women are, like the men, tall, delicate, and fair,. 
with handsome features. ‘hey dress in a gown or petticoat 
of four or fivo yards.of .chintz gathered in plaits round the 
waist and falling to the ankles, a tight bodico with short tight 
sleeves covering the back and the ends fastened in a knot under 
the bosom, and a headscarf of two to four yards of chintz. 
They are very careful not to appear in public and are excel- 
lent housewives. Both men and women are neat, cloan, mild, 
hospitablo, and sober. Sauddgars deal in piecegoods and wero 
formerly well-to-do, They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine. Though hardworking and thrifty some of them were forced 
to give up trade and tuke to husbandry or service. ‘They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are said to be very religious and careful to 
say their prayers. They teach their children to read the Kurdn in 
Arabic and send them to school to learn Mardthi or Kanarese. 
They marry among themselves only and form a separate community 
but have no special organization and no headman. They 
respect the regular /dzi and in their manners and customs do not differ 
from ordinary Musalmdns, : None have rison to any high position, 
and on the whole they are falling in number and condition, 


Kakars, or immigrants from Afghanistén, are found in small 
numbers in Dhérwér and Hubli, Their forefathers are said to 
havo come from Afghanistin with Ahmadshth Durdni or Abdali 
about 1747. After Ahmadshih’s defeat in North Hindustdn 
they remained in India leading the life of outlaws, and after ramb- 
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ling through the North-West Provinces, Gujardt, and other districts 
found their way to Haidar Ali of Maisur. They are said to have 
come to Dhdrwér in 1803 as camp followers to General Wellesley’s 
arny. ‘Their home-speech isa mixture of rough Hindustani, Malvi, 
Gujarati, and Marathi. The men are tall strong well-made and 
dark. They shave the head, wear beards, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waisteloth. Their 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. The men 
are servants, messengers, and horsekeepers earning 10s. to 20s. 
(Rs.5-10) a month, and the women make a living by selling 
headloads of grass and fuel. Though hardworking they are 
generally fond of drink and are badly off. They marry among 
themselves only and have a well organized community settling 
their disputes at class meetings under a headman or jamddér 
who belongs to one of the richest families, and, with the concurrence 
of the majority, has power to fine anyone breaking their class 
rules, ‘The fine fund is spent in caste dinner-and drinking parties. 
They respect the kazi, and in manners and customs differ little 
from the regular Musalméns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school, and none of them has risen to any 
high position. 

Ga’o Kasa'bs, or Beef Butchers, found inama]l numbers in Dharwar 
city are said to have come to Dharwdr with General Wellesley’s 
army in 1803. They are found in most military cantonments in 
the Deccan and are often attached to certain regiments and move 
with them from one place to another.) Some claim descent from 
Afghans and others from Arabs, but the face and figure of many 
seem to point to a part Abyssinian origin. Their home speech 
is a rough Hindustani. The men are tall, strong, well-made, and 
dark. ‘They either shave the head or wear the hair falling below 
the ear and a full beard. They dress in a turban or headscarf, a 
shirt, a jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who 
are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, help the men in selling beef, and, though hard- 
working and thrifty, are proverbially shameless and quarrelsome, 
Both men and women are dirty and slovenly in their dress and habits. 
They sell both cow and buffalo beef, but buffalo beef is disliked 
and is seldom used. Their customers are Christians, Musalmans, 
and low caste Hindus. The chief consumers are low caste 
Hindus as few Musalmdns eat beef. First class beef is sold to 
Eoropeans at 3d. the pound (8 pounds the rupee) and second class 
beef to Musalmdns and others at Idd. the pound (16 pounds the 
rupee). Though hardworking and thrifty they are excessively fond 
of drink, and are badly off. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community settling social disputes at 
class meetings under a headman or pdtil, who, if the majority of 
the caste approve, has power to fino auy one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmdns ; and they call the keézi to conduct their marriage and 
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funeral ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are 
not religious or careful to say their prayers. They give their boys 
no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 


Of the eighteen separate communities mainly of local Hindu 
descent, two, Bagbdns fruiterers and Témbolis betel leaf sellers arc 
traders; seven, Gaundis masons, Lad Kastbs butchers, Momins 
weavers, Patvegars tassel makers, Pinj4rds cotton cleaners, Rangrez 
dyers, and Saikalgars armourers are craftsmen; seven, Bhatyérda 
cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajims barbers, Haldlkhors scavengers, 
Kanjars poulterers, Pakhalis watermen, and Pendhdaras grass cutters 
are servants and labourers; and two, Kashans dancing girls, and 
Taschis drummers are players and musicians. 


Ba‘gba'ns or Ba’gva'ns, Gardonors and Fruiterers, represent 
local Kunbis or Malis who are said to have been converted during 
the time of Aurangzib (4.p. 1686-1707), They are found in large 
numbers over almost the whole district. Among themselves 
they speak Deccan Hindustdni and with others Marathi or Kanarese. 
They are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark or olive- 
skinned. The men. shave the head, woar beards either short or 
full, and dress almost lke Hindus, in a Maratha turban, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who like the men 
are either tall or middle sized, wheat or olive skinned, and with 
regular features, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men by selling fruit and vegetables. Both 
men and women are rather dirty and untidy. The men go among 
garden villages buying potatoes, brinjals, onions, and green 
vegetables, and plantains, guavas, and pomegranates. They soll ata 
shop and also from door to door. Though hardworking, thrifty and 
sober, they are generally poor and indebt. They do not earn more 
than 1s. (8 as.) a day. They marry among themselves only, and are 
a separate body with a well organized community and a headman or 
chaudhari chosen from the richest families. With the approval of 
majority of the members the headman has power to fine any person 
who breaks their rules. Unlike regular Musalmans they privately 
worship and pay vows to Hindu gods and keep Hindu festivals. They 
respect the kdzt and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. Though in name Sunnis of the Hanafi school they are 
seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their children to schoo] or take to new pursuits, 


Ta’ mbolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, descendants of local Kunbi 
converts are found in considerable numbers in almost all towns 
and villages. Their forefathers are said to have been converted 
doring the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan Hindustani 
among themselves and Marathi or Kaénarese with others, The men 
are tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a large Maratha 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, fair, and with regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
their work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They buy betel leaf from the growers either in neighbouring 
villages or from outsiders. A few rich wholesale dealers keen two 
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or three bullocks to bring their supplies from a distance, and 
distribute them among poor retail sellers. They have shops which 
in their absence are under the charge of their wives. They are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober. A few are well-to-do and able to 
save; but the bulk are poor. Their work is constant but they 
do not earn more than 6d, to 8d. (4-6 as.) a day. They marry 
among themselves only, and have a well organized community 
settling social disputes at class meetings under a headmanor chaudhart 
chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval of the 
majority, has power to fine any one breaking the rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalméns in privately worshipping and 
paying vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindn festivals, and eschewing 
beef, They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, but, except a 
few, they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. ‘They 
respect the kdzt and ask him to conduet their marriage and funeral 
services. A few try to give their boys some schooling, but none 
have risen to any high position. 

Gaundis, or Bricklayers, found in small numbers over almost the 
whole district, are said to represent local Tiudu Gaundis who were 
converted during the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kdnarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear short or full beards, and dress in a Maratha turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodico, appear in 
public, and add nothing to the family income. Neither men nor 
women are neat or tidy in their habits. ‘hey earn their living as 
bricklayers. ‘hey suffered greatly during the 1876-77 famine as 
all house-building was ata stand. Many left the district. Of late 
railways and other public works have given thom constant and well 
paid employment. They marry among themsclves only and form a 
separate community, but have no organized union and no headman. 
Thoy respect the Adzi. They differ from regular Musalmdns 
chiefly by offering vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, 
and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in 
name, but are not religious or carcful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school, In the time of depression that 
followod the 1876-77 famine some took employment as servants and 
messengers, 


La’d Kasa’bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found in considerable 
numbers in almost all the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu Lad Kasdbs who were converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1799), 
Among themselves they speak Deccan Hindusténi and with others 
Marathi or Kénarese. The men aro tall or of middle height, and 
dark or olive skinned. They shave tho head and either shave the 
beard or wear it short, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistecloth. Some wear a large gold earring in the 
right ear. The women, who are tall or of middle height and fair 
with regular features, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men by selling mutton. In their persons 
and. dress both men and women are dirty and untidy. They live as 
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mutton butchers and kill both sheep and goats. They buy the 
animals at £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30) the dozen chiefly from Dhangars. 
They do not keep the animals for more than a week, killing them 
in the yards behind their houses, and sell the mutton at 3d. to 44d. 
(2-8a8.) the pound. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and. 
some are well-to-do and able to save. They marry among themselves 
only, and are a separate community with a well organtzed society 
under an elective headman called pdtil, Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men, and, with their 
approval, the headman fines any momber who breaks the rules. 
They have a strong Hindu feeling and eschew beef, worship and 
offer vows to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu festivals. Except that 
they employ the regular kdzt to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services, they are Musalmans in little more than name, None of 
them know the Kur&n or ever attend the mosque, and they do not 
eat with other Musalméns, They do not send their boys to school 
or take to any calling except mutton selling, 

Momins, or Weavers, are found in large numbers almost all 
over the district, especially in Hubli where they are more than 
three thousand. ‘Chey are said)to ropresent Hindu Koshtis or Salis 
who were converted by Hasham Pir Gujarati, the religious teacher 
of the Bij4pur king Ibréhim Adil Shéh JI. about the close of the 
sixteenth century. ‘They still look upon the saint with special 
reverence and pay great respect to his descendants. The men are 
tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the head 
wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and either tight trousers ora waistcloth, The women 
who are of middle height, delicate, fair, and with regular features, 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and are such 
useful workers that the men gonerally marry more than one wife. 
Neither men nor women are neat or tidy in their habits. They 
weave cotton, buying English or Bombay mill-yarn from Hindu 
Vani dealers and working it into robes, a chinta for bodices called 
khans, a striped cloth called susi used in trousers, and silk-bordered 
waistcloths. Some of the rich and well-to-do weave their own 
yarn and sell the cloth in the market, or to wholesale merchants 
by whom it is sent to Bombay and Poona, The bulk of them are 
labourera, and work for 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) a day, Though 
hardworking and thrifty, most of them even the women are fond of 
fermented date-palm juice, and except a few who are well-to-do 
and able to save, the bulk are poorly clad and badly off. They 
marry among themeclves only and form a well organized society, 
settling their social disputes at class meotings under a head or 
chaudhari chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval 
of the majority of the men, has power to fine any one breaking 
their rules, They respect the fdzi and do not differ in manners 
and customs from ordinary Musalméns. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and some are religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They do not give their boys any schooling. Some 
Momins are servants and messengers. 

Patvegars, or Tassel twisters, are found in small numbers i 
almost all of the larger towns. Thov revresent Hindus of different 
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classes who are said to have been converted by Aurangzib, The Chapter III 
men are tall or of middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned, Populati 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu Laem 
turban, a shirt, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth, The women, MusaumAns. 
who are either tall or middle-sized thin and brown, wear the Patvegars, 
Hindu robe and bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. Asa rule both men and women are clean in 
their habits and tidy in their dress. They live by twisting silk 
tassels, They buy silk from Hindu merchants in small quantities 
and make the silk cords or chains with tassels called kardotés which 
aré worn round the waist both by Hindus and Musalmdéns. They 
also sell false hair and deck gold and pearl ornaments with silk, 
- They earn about 1s. (8 as.) aday. They have shops and also go 
about the town where they live and through the neighbouring 
villages in search of work. They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some of them are well-to-do and save, They marry among 
themselves only and form a separate community, but have no social 
organization and no headman except.the regular kdzi, They 
differ from ordinary Musalm4ns in-offering vows to Hindu gods, 
keeping Hindn festivals, and eschewing beef. ‘They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school but are not religions or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to any fresh 
employment. 


Pinja'ra’s, or Cotton Cleaners and Carders, are found in small Pinjdrds, 

numbers in some of the larger towns. They are said to represent 

«Hindu Pinjérés who were converted by Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Hindustani among themselves and Mardthi or Kénarese 
with others. The men are of middle height and dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard cither short or full, and dress in 
a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women are like the men in face. They dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help their husbands in carding cotton. 
Neither men nor women are clean or tidy in their habits. They 
card cotton, cleaning it to stuff mattresses, quilts, and pillows, and 
are paid 6d. to 2s, (Re. }-1) a day, but are often idle for days at a 
time. The women work at home and the men move about in search 
of work. The decline of hand-spinning ruined their craft, Though 

' hardworking thrifty and sober, from want of work they are always 
poorly clad and badly off. They marry among themselves only and 
form a separate and well organized society. They settle social 
disputes by class meetings under a headman or a pdtil, who, with the 
consent of the majority of the members, has power to fine any one 
breaking their rules. They respect the kazi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and funeral services. They differ from 
ordinary Musalmans by worshipping and offermg vows to Hindu 
gods, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not 
send their children to school. Some have given up cotton carding 
and earn their living as husbandmen and servants. 


Rangrez, or Dyers, are found in smail numbers in some of the Rangrez, 
arger towns. ‘They are said to represent Hindus of different castes, 
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who were converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Hindustdéni among themselves and Mardthi or Kaénarese 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height and dark or 
olive-skinned. ‘They shave the head, wear the beard either short or 
full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are of middle height thm and brown, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
work, Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They carn their living as dyers. They are hardworking thrifty 
and sober, and some of them are well-to-do and able to save. They 
dye turbans yarn and silk for weavers, and have constant work. 
When busy they carn 4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3) a day, but from 
this have to meet heavy dye-expenses. In the Musalman marriage 
season from October to December, and during January and February 
the chief Hindu marriage season, and before all great Hindu and 
Musalman holidays they are specially busy. Though fairly off, 
they do not rank among the highest tradesmen. They marry 
among themselves only, but have no special social organization amd no 
headman, except the rogular Musalmén dizi, Their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmdns. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and some are said to be religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They do not send their children to 
school or take to now pursuits. On the whole they are a rising class. 

Saikalgars, or Knife-grinders, are found in small numbers in 
some of the larger towns. They are said to represent Ghisddi 
Hindus converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Tindustini among themselves and Mardthi or Kénarese 
with others, Tho men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark, 
They either shave or keep the head hair, wear the beard short or 
full, and dress in a turban, » tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. As a 
class both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits and 
dress. They sharpen and sometimes mend knives, swords, and 
razors, ‘They sharpen tools on a small wheel of kuran or sandstone 
turned by their women or boys with the help of a leather strap. 
Their day’s earnings vary from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), but they 
are often without work. Though hardworking and thrifty they are 
not sober, and aro poorly clad and scrimped for food. Many have 
left the district in search of work. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate and organized society with a beadman 
chosen from the most respected members, who, if the majority 
approve, has power to fine any one breaking the class rules. They 
do not eat with regular Musalmins, but employ the kdzi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral sorvices. They eschew becf, offer vows 
to Hindo gods, and keep Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school in little more than name, and seldom go to the 
mosque. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits. 

Seven local classes come under Service and Labour. 

Bhatya'ra’s, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in Dhaérway 
town. They are believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
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classes. They speak Deccan-Hindustani among themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are of middle height 
anddark, They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in & 
Hindu turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth, The women who are of 
middle height thin and brown, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and 
women are dirty aud antidy in their habits. ‘They keep cook-shops, 
take engagements for feasts and dinner parties, and serve as house 
cooks in rich families. Some have Mnglish bakeries, and supply 
the European population with bread, biscuits, and pastry. ‘lhose 
who keep English bakeries are well-to-do ; the rest though hard- 
working and thrifty, from their fondness for date-palm liquor, are 
poorly clad and much indebt. Their daily earnings from cook- 
shops are never more than Is. (8 as.), for a dinner party they get 
1s, to 2s. (Re. $-1) a day, and as house covks 6s, to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) 
a month with food. Thoy marry among themselves only and forin 
a separate community, but have no special oryanization and headman, 
except the regular Musalman fis, whom thoy respect and call to 
conduct their services. Their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of ordinary Musalmans, They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their children to school; and on the whole are a 
falling class. 


Dhobis, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in some of 
the larger towns. They are. said to represent local Hindu 
Dhobis converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1799), They speak 
Hindustani among themselvos and Marathi or Kandérese with others. 
The men are tall oy of iniddlo size, dark, and thin. They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress m a Hindu 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men in washing clcthes, Both men and women 
are clean, but not tidy in their dress. They wash clothes both for 
Europeans and natives; Huropean masters, who require the 
Dhobi’s entire timo, pay them £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20) a month 
according to the size of the family ; Native masters, who generally 
sharo the Dhobi’s services with five or six other families, pay 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs, 1-2) a month or 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 5-15) a year, with gifts in 
corn and money on holidays and great occasions. Though hard- 
working and thrifty, as a class they are cxcessively fond of liquor 
and are seldom well-to-do or able to save, They marry among them- 
selves only and form a separate and organized society. They settle 
social disputes at caste mectings under a headman or chaudhari chosen 
from the oldest members, who, with the approval of the majority, can 
fine any one breaking caste rule. Thoy call tho regular kézi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. ‘They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beof, worshipping and offering vows to 
Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. Under no circumstances 
do they eat with the regular Musalmans. They are Sunnis in name, 
but care little for the Musalm4n faith. They do not send their 
children to school and take to no new pursuits. 
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Haja’ms, or Barbers, are found in small numbers in some of the 
larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu Hajéms and 
to have beon converted by Tipu of Maisur. They speak Deccan- 
Hindustdéni among themselves and Marathi or Kénarese with others, 
The men aro tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the 
men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, 
and add nothing to the family income, Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Barbers earn their living either by shaving 
chance customers or as house servanis. In towns they get 14d. 
(1 a.) for shaving a man’s head, and in families with three 
or four male members they are paid 1s. to 2s. (Re. 4-1) a month 
or 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) a year, with occasional presents in money 
and corn. Village barbers are paid entirelyin grain. The quantity 
varies from 200 to 400 pounds (5-10 mans) worth £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) in addition to occasional gifts on ceremonies and 
festivals. Though hardworking and thrifty they are not sober, and 
are generally poorly clad\and scrimped for food, They marry 
among themselves: only, form a separate community, but have no 
special organization and no headman to settle their disputes except 
the regular kdsi whom they follow in every respect. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They do not send their boys to school and on the 
whole are a falling class. 


Hala lkhors, or Scavengers, are found in small numbers in the 
townof Dharwar. They aresaid to represent Hindu Bhangis converted 
by Tipu of Maisur. According to another account their former home 
wasin Sholépur. They speak either Hindusténi or Kaénarese, The 
men are of middle height and dark, They shave either the whole 
head or half of the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a 
skullcap or turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who 
are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men, Neither men nor women are tidy or 
clean, They work as scavengers and nightsoil men, and are paid 
6s. to 10s, (Rs.8-5) a month. The women work as hard and 
earn as much as the men. Though hardworking and well paid they - 
are excessively fond of drink, are always in rags, and never save. 
They form a separate community and have a well organized society. 
They settle social disputes at class meetings under a mehtar or 
headman chosen from the oldest members, If the majority approve 
the headman may fine any one who breaks caste rules. The money 
raised by fines is spent in drinking and dinner parties. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are Musalmans in name only. 
Except that they are circumcised and are married and buried by 
the kazi, they know almost nothing of the faith. They do not 
send their children to school, and none have risen to any high 
position. 

Kanjars, or Poulterers, are found in small numbers throughout 
the district, They are said to represent Hindu Kanjars 
converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan 
Hindusténi among themselves and Marathi or Kénarese with others. 
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The men are tall or of middle height thin and dark. They shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waist- 
coat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in face, 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to 
the family income. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits, and do not bear a good name for honesty. The men 
work as servants and labourers, and both men and women gather 
fuel, rear hens, sell eggs, and twist hemp ropes. They make 12s, 
£1 4s. (Rs. 6-12) a month. Though hardworking they are 
excessively fond of liquor and are always poor and in rags. They 
marry ainong themselves and form an organized society with a 
headman of their own, who, with the concurrence of the majority, 
can fine any one who breaks their caste rules, They differ from 
other Musalmans in worshipping and offering vows to Hindu gods 
and keeping Hindu festivals. ‘They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
in little more than name, and are neither religious nor careful to say 
their prayers. Except in their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
they do not employ or obey the kizt, They do not send their boys 
to school, and none of them has risen to any-high position. 


Pakha'lis, or Watermen, are found in small numbers in Dhérwir 
town, They are said to represent local Hindu Pakhélis who 
were converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan- 
Hindusténi among themselves and Kanarese with others, The 
men are of middle height and dark-skinned. They shave either half 
or the whole of the head, and wear the beard short or shave it. Some 
put a large gold ear-ring in the right ear, and dress in a Maratha 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth, or a pair of tight and short 
trousers. The women, who are liko the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
carrying water. Both men and women arc rather neat and clean in 
their habits. They carry water im leather bags on bullock back. 
They are chiefly employed by Europeans and by the Dharwar 
municipality. They have their own bullocks and work for several 
families getting 10s. to £1 (Rs,5-10) a month from each, They 
supply Musalmdns and others at daily wages varying from 4$d. to 1s. 

{3-8 as.) from several families. Their average monthly income 
from one bullock varics from £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Though 
hardworking they are excessively fond of drink and are generally in 
debt. They marry among thomselves only, and form an organized 
society with a headman chosen from the oldest and richest 
membors of their caste, who, with the approval of the majority, has 
power to fine any one who breaks their caste rules; the fine fund 
is spent in dinner and drinking parties, They have a strong Hindu 
feeling, keeping Hindu festivals, worshipping Hindu gods, and 
eschewing beef. ‘I'hey obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
achool, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
do net send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, 

Pendha'ra’s, perhaps originally grass cutters from pendhaa 
sheaf, are found in small numbers in Dharwar and Hubli. They are 
believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu classes, who 
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are said to have voluntarily embraced Islim towards the close of 
the eighteenth century They aro said to have come to Dhdérwar 
from Maisur as cainp followers to Munro’s troops in.1817,. They 
speak a rough Hindusténi with a mixture of Marathi and Malvi. 
The men are tall strong well-made and dark, They shave the head, 
wear tho beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men im 
face, wear the YWindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
to the family income. With a few exceptions both men ‘and women 
are dirty and untidy. The men earn a living as servants 
messengers and pony-kcepers, making 12s. to £1 (Rs, 6 - 10) a month. 
The women gather and bring to market headloads of fuel and 
grass making 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.) a day. Though hardworking, they 
are much given to drink and to the use of intoxicating drugs. 
Except ene or two rich and well-to-do families, all are poorly clad 
and badly off. They marry among themselves only and they form 
a well organized body, They settle social disputes at caste moetings 
under a headman called mukddam or jamdddr, chosen from their 
oldest and richest families, who, if the majority approves, can punish 
any one breaking caste rules. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, in keeping Hindu festivals, and in 
worshipping Hindu gods. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and some of late have begun to make a little progress in their 
faith, reading the Kurdin and attending the mosque, Through 
the exertion of an Arabic and Persian scholar of their own 
community many have begun to teach their boys the Kurén and’ 
Urdu, and also send them to Government schools to learn Kénarese 
and Mardéthi. None have risen to any high position. 


The two classes of Musicians or Players are the Kasbans or dancing 
girls and the Taschis or kettle-drummers. 


Kasbans or Naikans, Dancing Girls and Courtezans, are found 
in small numbers in Dharwar, Hubli, and Savanur. They are said to 
represent loose women of nixed Hindu classes who became Musalmans 
on leaving or on being turned ont of their caste, ‘They speak 
Hindustani, Marathi, or Kénarese. Jn-doors or when they go to sing 
they wear the Hindu robe and bodice. When they dance some rich and 
skilful performers put on a gown called peshwaz of muslinor gauze 
dyed red blue or orange, and trimmed with tinsel lace, witha short waist, 
jong straight sleeves, and skirts that reach a little below the knee, 
a shawl or selu covering the head hanging down the shoulders and 
wrapped round the body, and a pair of tight satin trousers. All 
wear Deccan slippers. Their usual ornaments are a necklace, 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets known as kadds. 











1 In 1799 on the fall of Tipu several of his chieftains formed a focus or dhurra for 
the idle and profligate of every persuasion, for needy adventurers, dishanded 
soldiers, and all fugitives. They marched about ravaging Northern India, Malwa, and 
the Deccan. By 1814 they had risen to such power that they had gathered about 
twenty-seven thousand men under several leaders, who, froin the support they received 
from Sindia and Holkar, were known as Sindia Shahi and Holkar Shahi. Their 

ower was crushed by the Marquis of Hastings in 18l7, See Pindhdri and Mar4tha 
Vars, p, 20. 
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Though slovenly during the early part of the day, towards evening 
they wash and deck themselves with ornaments and rich clothes and 
sit on the threshold waiting visitors. They earn their living by 
dancing, singing, and prostitution. Of late years, according to the 
general belief because of the looser morals of private women, the 
dancing girls have not prospered. Many are in debt and many go to 
sleep without knowing where to-morrow’s breakfast is to come from. 
As a class they are crafty and faithless, fond of pleasure and much 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They are Sunnis in little 
more than name. ‘They have little knowledge of their religion, and 
except that their boys are circumcised and that they themselves are 
buried with Musalman rites, they have nothing to do with the kdzi. 
Their girls are brought up to danco and sing. Their sons do not 
play for them and their sons’ wives do not dance or sing. Most adopt 
young girls from poor parents paying their parents either a lump 
gum or a yearly allowance. ‘I'hey form a separate community with a 
head ndikan who holds a high placo among them. They eschew 
beef and worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. Some of their 
boys are taught Marathi and Kdnarege, but none have risen to any 
high position. 

Ta’schis, or Kettle-drummers,aré found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. They are said to represont Hindu Taschis 
converted by Aurangzib, They speak Hindustini among themselves 
and Marathi or Kdnarese with others. ‘he men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard short or full, and 
dress in a Maratha turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, but add-nothing to the family income. 
They are clean in their habitsand neat in their dress. They beat 
kettle drums during marriage and ‘other! ceremonics both for 
Hindus and Musalmdns, and are busy except during the rains. 
For a four days’ marriage, besides two meals a day, they are paid 
6d. to ls, (4-8 as.)a day in cash. During the eight busy months their 
wages average £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60). Though hardworking thrifty 
and sober, they are badly off and take to new pursuits. They 
marry among themselves only andform a separate and organized 
community, settling social disputes at class meetings under a head- 
man chosen from the oldest members, who, if the majority approve, 
ig empowered to fino any one breaking their class rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmains by eschewing beef and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the Adzi and call 
him to conduct their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their boys to school. Besides as kettle-drammers 
some earn their living as husbandmen, servants, and messengers. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Christians, numbering about 2356 or 0-26 per cent of the dis- 
trict population, include three main divisions, Europeans, Hurasians, 
and Natives. Of these Europeans numbered 79 (42 males and 37 
females), Eurasians 73 (33 males and 40 females), and Native 
Christians 2204 (1126 males and 1078 females). Native Christians 
are divided into two classes, Protestants and Koman Catholics. 
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Native Protestant Christians are found chiefly in Dharwar, 
Gadag, and Hubli. They are converts made by missionaries 
belonging to the Basel Evangelical Mission which began work in 
1839. Before their conversion most Protestant Native Christians 
belonged to the Lingéyat, Kurubar, Devaéng, Sali, Badige, 
Agasalaru, and Holaya or Mhér castes. They have no divisions 
and they eat together and intermarry. They are short, dark, 
and muscular, The home tongue of someis Kanarese, of some 
Tamil, and of afew Tulu. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
flat or tile roofs. Their daily food is nce or Indian millet bread, 
pulse, vegetables, and animal food, and their holiday dishes aro sweet 
cakes made of wheat flour, pulse, and sugar. The men dress either 
in a waistcloth or trousers, a short or long coat, and a headscarf ; 
and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe back between the feet. Some of them are husbandmen, some 
artisans, some missionaries and catechists, and some weavers and 
dyers. A family of five spends 12s, to £1 10s. (Rs.6-15) a month 
on food. Their ritual is a mixture of the rites of the Reformed 
Church of Switzerland and of the Lutheran Church of Wurthenburg- 
Sunday is kept as a day of rest and religious exercise. Their 
holidays are Christmas, Good Friday, Kaster Sunday, Ascension Day, 
and Pentecost. On Sundays and on close holidays they attend . 
church in the morning and evening when service is held in Kénarese. 
Every year they celebrate the anniversaries of the establishment of 
the local and district missions. ‘Their only religious veremonies are 
baptism and confirmation, Baptism is performed both on infants 
and on adult converts; sacrament of confirmation is administered 
only when a person is well-grounded in the knowledge of the 
scriptures, On the occasion of the baptism of their children 
especially of their first-born, those who can afford it, feast their 
friends and relations, Girls are married after thirteen and boys 
after sixteen. ‘Three months before a wedding the parties give 
notice to the pastor of their intention to marry. On the day fixed 
for the wedding the bride and bridegroom, decently dressed and 
accompanied by friends and relations, go to the church where they 
are married by the pastor. On their return from the church the 
whole Protestant community of the village or one or two members 
from each house are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom 
are presented with clothes or ornaments by their friends and relations, 
Cases of misconduct are enquired into and punished by the pastors 
on the evidence of tho members of the congregation. They send 
their boys and girls to schools kept by the missionaries, where 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history are taught. 
They appear to be a rising class. 

Native Catholic Christians may be divided into three classes: 
Konkani or Goa Christians, KAnarese or local converts, and Tamil 
or Madrési Christians. The home tongue of the Goa Christians is 
Konkani, of the Madrdsi Tamil, and of the local converts K4nsrese. 
The Madrdsis and Konkanis eat together but do not intermarry, 
while the Kanarose or local converts neither eat nor marry with the 
Konkanis or the Madrasis. With a few exceptions the Konkani® 
are fair and middle-sized with well-cut features, the local converts 
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are short and dark, and the Madrdsis are still darker and shorter. 
The Konkanis and Madrdsis live in one-storeyed tile-roofed houses 
with walls of brick and mud, and the Kanarese live in one-storeyed 
houses with flat roofs. Their daily food is rice, pulse, Indian 
millet, bread, and flesh. All drink liquor and eat pork and beef, 
except the Kénarese Christians who object to eating beef. The 
Konkani men dress in a pair of trousers, a short coat, boots, and 
a hat, Madrdsi men in a waistcloth, a long coat, a headscarf, and 
shoes, and KAnarese men, liko Dharwar Kurubars and Kumbhars ; 
the women of all three classes dress in a short-sleeved bodice and robe, 
which is worn hanging like a potticoat. As a class the Catholic 
Christians are industrious, hospitable, and thrifty. The Konkanis 
are either Government servants, labourers, or domestic servants; 
the Madrdsis are mostly domestic servants; and the Kdanarese 
earthen pot-makers, blanket weavers, husbandmen, and unskilled 
labourers. All observe the rites and holidays of the Roman Church, 
Children are baptised as soon as possible after the seventh day 
after birth. Ifthe child is healthy it is taken to the church, if it 18 
weaker it is baptised at home. Girls are marricd atter twelve and 
boys after sixteen. Proposals for marriage come from the 
boy’s side. At the time of betrothal close relations and friends are 
feasted, and among Kanarese Christians the bride’s father receives 
a sum of money from the bridegroom’s. When the day fixed for 
the marriage draws near, booths are raised at the houses both of 
the bride and of the bridegroom. During the marriage ceremony 
‘country music is played in the booth and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste, and friends and relations send presents 
of clothes and provisions, Among the Kanarese Christians when 
a girl comes of age she is seated apart for a while, then bathed, and 
presented with new robes. No such ceremony is observed among 
Konkani and Madrdasi Christians. When a person is on the point 
of death the priest administers to him the sacrament of extreme 
unction or anointing. After death the body is bathed and dressed 
in holiday clothes in the case of Konkanis and Madrdsis, and is 
covered with # shroud in the case of Kadnarese Christians. It 
Jaid either in a coffin or in a bier and carried in procession to the 
church. From the church after prayers the body is carried to the 
burying ground and is there buried. Kanarese Christians give a 
feast to their caste people on the third day after death; Konkani 
and Madrasi Christians do not hold a third day feast. Cases of grave 
misconduct or scandal are enquired into and punished by the priest 
with the help of the adult castemen, the punishment being fine, 
kneeling in the church during the service on Sundays, and excom- 
munication. So long as a person is excommunicated he is not 
allowed to enter the church or to mix with the community. Of the 
three classes Konkanis alone send their children to school, 

Pa'rsis, numbering thirty-one, are found in Dharwar, Hingal, 
and Hubli. ‘They are chiefly traders, contractors, and shopkeepers. 
Their dress customs and religious rites do not differ from those of 
the Parsis in Thana and Bombay. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Accorpine to the 188] census, agriculture supports about 600,000 
people or sixty-eight per cent of the population. The detailaare : 


Dhirwir Agricultural Population, 1881, 





Aa@E. Males. | Females, | Total. 








Under Fifteen «-| 117,227 | 111,978 | 229,208 
Over Fifteen ««+|./ 187,860 | 192,088 | 879,998 


Total “| 805,077 | 304,007 | 609,144 





Dharwar husbandmen are Lingdyats, Mardthds, Musalmdnus, 
Bréhmans, Kurubars, Lavénds or Lambdnis, and Mhaérs. Of these 
the Lingdyats are by far the richest and most important. The 
headmen of villages are usually Lingdyats, and the Lingéyats form 
the bulk of the cultivators of Dharwar, as Mardtha Kunbis form the 
bulk of the cultivators of Khandesh, Ndsik, and the North Deccan. 
The Lingdyat husbandman differs both in body and mind from the 
Mardtha husbandman of the North Deccan. He isa South Indian 
with a smaller northern strain even than the Mardtha. He is larger 
stronger and blacker, a harderworker, with more forethought 
and with a strong turn for trade speculation.! He is well disposed, 
intelligent, and enterprising, and is shrewder than a casual observer 
would imagine. As a body Dharwar Lingdyat husbandmen are 
better off than north Deccan Kunbis, and very much freer from debt. 
They have passed through many changes within the last hundred 
years. To them, which it was not to the north Deccan Kunbi who 
had his share of tho spoil, Maratha rule was an unmixed evil. For 
many years after the introduction of British peace and order the 
curse of rack-renting handed down by the Mardthds kept the 
husbandman deep in poverty. With the introduction of the revenue 
survey and the opening of roads betweon 1840 and 1850 their state 
improved. Between 1862 and 1871 came the great rise in value 
of all field produce, especially of American or saw-ginned Dhdrwér 
cotton, which alone, according to Mr. Waiton, in those ten years 
enriched the district by about £8,150,000 (Rs. 8,15,00,000). 
Between 1862 and 1865, no less than £4,700,000 (Rs. 4,70,00,000) or 
a yearly average of £1,175,000 (Rs. 1,17,50,000) were amassed by 
the growers and dealers in Dharwar American cotton.? Dealers 








1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CKLVITT, 96.97. * Walton’s Dhdrwdr Cotton, 73. 
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backed by Bombay speculators paid as much as £10 (Rs. 100) the 
acre for planted cotton fields. The flood of wealth turned the 
people’s heads. They did not know what to do with their money. 
At village festivals, numbers of landholders appeared with carts the 
naves of whose wheels were rounded with bands of silver.) Since 
1871 many have impaired those gains by unwise cotton speculation, 
by extravagance, and by mismanagement. At the same time the 
price of cotton has fallen; years of scarcity and famine have wasted 
the district; and revised settlements have greatly added to the 
land tax, Still in spite of their loss and suffering from the 1876 
famine the mass of the husbandmen of the cotton plains are (1884) 
well-to-do. Many Lingdyat husbandmen have large holdings. In 
the north Deccan the business of tilling the soil and of trading in 
its produce as a rule are distinct ; in Dharwar the two are to a large 
extent united, Not only does the landholder often take his produce 
to distant Karwdr or Kumta, he either brings back goods for the 
sake of the hire, or himself invests in such coast produce as finds a 
a ready inland sale. Many Lingdyat landholders are moneylenders 
and cotton ginners, and many among them hoard stores of grain, 
which they sell at a high profit in times of scarcity. They generally 
keep a small staff of permanent farm seryants to plough and look 
after their cattle, and at times temporary labour is largely employed 
for weeding and reaping. 


Colonies of Mardthds are mixed with Lingdyats in many 
parts of the district, and scattered Mardtha families also occur 
in a large proportion of villages. ‘he Marathas seem less well off 
than the Lingdyats and have less the knack of making money 
by moneylending, grain dealing, and cotton trading, The 
protection to creditors given by the civil courts is said to be 
the cause of the indebtedness of the poorer husbandmen, but 
indebtedness is less general than among north Deccan husbandmen. 
Musalmdn husbandmen, of whom there are many, as a rule, have 
small holdings, and are not prosperous. Bréhman husbandmen are 
few, though a good many Brahman pleaders and retired Government 
servants invest their savings in buying the occupancy rigbt of fields, 
These Brahman landholders do not till with their own hands, They 
either let the land or have an agent to manage its tillage. If 
the land is let the tenant pays the over-holder sometimes in money 
and sometimes in grain. If, as is the rule when the overholder is an 
absentee, the rent is paid in money, it amounts to two or three times 
the Government assessment. When the rent is paid in kind the 
tenant does not pay the Government assessment unless he is bound 
to pay it by a previous contract. As a rule the landlord recovers 
from the tenant one-third to one-half of the whole produce. The 
Kurubars or Shepherds and the Bedars or Hunters and now 
watchmen, form a considerable section of the hnsbandmen. As 
husbandmen they are careless and stupid, content with small results, 
and seldom rich or prosperous. A few of the wild pack-bullock and 
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wood-cutting Lavénds or Lambdanis, hold land in the west of the 
district, and here and there a few Holdis or Mhérs cultivate 


For tillage purposesthe district is divided into the malléduormalnad 
that is the damp west and the beilu shime or dry east. The malladu 
is the tract on the border of the Kdénara forests in the west and south- 
west of the district. It is subject to frequent and heavy rain. It is most 
favourable to the growth of rice and sugarcane, which, to succeed at 
all, must have abundant moisture, In these western lands the usual 
dry-crops of the open eastern plain are seldom grown, The only 
dry-crops are the coarse hill grains, rdqi Elensine corocana, sdve 
Panicum miliare, navani Panicum italicum, and jola Sorghum 
vulgare. Of these régi and sdve are grown in comparatively small 
quantities, and navant and jola are sown only in two or three fields 
in a village and often not at all. In the betlu shime or dry castern 
plain rice is seldom or never grown and sugarcane is grown only as 
a garden crop, The soil is best suited for dry-crops especially for 
cotton, gram, and wheat. Along the eastern fringe of the wet 
west lands, through the whole length of the district, from north-west 
to south-east including the towns of Dhd4rwdr Hubli Bankapur 
and Kod, runs a belt of country which as regards soil climate and 
vegetation unites the characteristics of the moist hilly west lands 
and the dry eastern plains. In this transition region the soil is 
generally a reddish alluvial clayslate crossed here and there in an 
easterly direction by narrow belts of black cotton ground. This 
black soil is of superior richness probably owing to the mixture 
of particles of red goil, which, without changing the appearance 
and character of the black soil, lessen its clayeyness and increase 
its power of taking in water. ‘'l'owards the east of this belt the 
rainfall is too scanty and.uncertain for the growth of rice. So, also, 
towards the south-west the climate becomes too moist for dry-crops,. 
and rdgi and other poor grains take the place of millet. In 
parts of this transition tract, dry and wet crops are often sown in 
the same field, so that, if the season proves too dry for rice, a crop 
of millet may save the landholder from complete loss. In Kod and 
Hangal in the sonth of this tract a number of large lakes water 
much rice and garden land. In some villages, on the eastern 
border of this tract, tobacco grows freely ; in others the cultivation 
of chillies is carried on with great success. In the mallidy or rain- 
land, wherever the underlying laterite does not rise to the surface, 
the soilis good. The best soil called kagadali is a red mould formed 
of a fine iron-bearing gravel mixed with quartz pebbles and clay 
slate. Where the chlorite schists and clay slates predominate the 
soil is a light coloured loam of great depth called jeddi mannw. 
When untilled for many years the red soils often assume a most 
deceiving appearance. ‘The surface soil is washed away and either a 
coating of loose gravel and quartz stones, or a thin layer of hardened 
clay is left into which water hardly passes and on which even grass 
hardly grows. ‘I'he soil close under the surface, if long undisturbed, 
becomes hard and dense and seems almost proof against water. 
But after the merest surface scratching, the rain is able to 








1 Chiefly from materials supplicd by Mr. F. L, Charles, C.8. 
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remain on the surface and soften the under soil, which can be 
deeply ploughed with the greatest ease, and, with a httle manure, 
is extremely fertile. The light soil or jeddi mannu is the true rice 
soil, The earthy matter of this rice soil, as in west Bankdpur, is 
chiefly decayed clay slate. By the action of water, tillage, and 
weather, it becomes a still, compact, light-coloured clay, so retentive 
of moisture, that in most of the lower lands water is found 
throughout the year a few feet below the surface. The soil on the 
highest and most open lands has little depth, and, even with manure 
and care, yields only one poor crop of rice in the year. Between 
the highest and the lowest situations, the soils are fairly deep, and, 
in seasons of abundant or even of average rainfall, generally hold 
moisture enough to yield a crop of pulse after the main rice harvest 
is over. The soil in the valleys or low lands is of superior richness. 
It is black or a rich dark brown and may almost be classed under 
the head of alluvium. This soil yields luxuriant after-crops, and 
its abundant moisture makes it specially suited for sugarcane. 
The best rice land is in several respects.more valuable than the 
black cotton soil. The best rice land has much moisture, while the 
cotton land has no means of irrigation; the best rice land only 
occasionally wants manure, the cotton land wants manure every 
third year; the rice land seldom wants the labour and cost. of 

loughing, the cotton land must be ploughed every year. The beat 
betk svuil sometimes yields a second crop, the best rice soil always 
yields a second crop and this with less labour than the black soil. 
To prepare the black soil for a second crop it has to be ploughed, 
broken by the kunti or heavy hoe, levelled with the ballesal kunti 
or light hoe, sown with the seed drill or kurgi, and once more 
levelled with the light hoe. Inu the best.rice land the field is 
simply hac ie once, is closely sown by the hand, and to cover 
the seed the korudu or leveller is run over the surface. 

By far the greater part of the open country is black ground or 
yert bhumi, Its qualities are admirably suited to the dry climate 
of the tableland. Its great power of holding moisture enables its 
crops to bear unharmed seasons of drought which would prove fatal 
toany crop on the red soil. In these black soils nature to a great 
extent does what in other soils is left to theplough. Inthe hot weather, 
as the soil shrinks, it becomes fissured with cracks, two or three 
inches wide and about eighteen inches deep which divide the surface 
into blocks two to three feet square, The first heavy rainfall 
washes the surface soil into these cracks, and fills them removing 
the surface soil and exposing a fresh under-layer. Except 
sometimes in fiel(ls intended for cotton, instead of the plough the 
people use the heavy hoe or kunti drawn by two or four bullocks. 
This loosens the surface three or four inches deep and uproots what 
weeds there are though weeds are few in cleanly kept fields. Rain 
loosens the soil to a considerable depth and this scarping is enough 
in ordinary years. Once in six, seven, or eight years the plough is 
used to uproot deep-seated heavy weeds and to disturb the subsoil. 
When it gets covered with matted grass aud babhul scrub the surface 
becomes cut in deep water runs and pitted with holes and cracks. 
It is also covered with minute lime nodules which as they show 
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through the grass make the soil look white and glary. The chief 
black-soil crops are cotton, wheat, gram, oilseeds, and the later varieties 
of Indian millet. Except a few gardens at Annigeri in Navalgund, 
and some other villages with patches of brown soil no watered 
land occurs over the whole black plain. To the general black soil 
character of the eastern plain the Kappatgudd hills form: an 
exception. ‘There the soil is stony red alluvial called kennela or 
musdri somewhat like the reddish soils of the hills near Dh&rwr 
and Hubli. Similar soil occurs among the granite ranges and rocks 
to the south-west of the Kappatgudd range towards the Varda | 
river. In the east of Rénebennur is much stony and unarable soil 
called kallunela or dére in which angular nodules of stone lie 80 
close packed that the plough can hardly enter. 


Of an area of 4612 square miles or 2,953,087 acres, 2,858,678 
acres or 96°80 per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of these 
169,738 acres or 5°93 per cent are the lands of alienated villages. 
According to the revenue survey, the rest contains, 2,271,097 acres 
or 79°44 per cent of arable land; 42,882 acres or 1°50 per cent of 
unarable; 47,168 acres or 1:65 per cent of grass or kuran; 
176,606 acres or 6‘17 per cont of forest; and 151,227 acres or 
5:29 per cent of village sites roads and river beds. Of the 
2,271,057 acres of arable land in Government villages 621,294 or 
27°36 per cont are alienated. In 1882-83 of the arable area of 
1,652,216 acres in Government villages, 1,503,011 acres or 90°97 
per cent were held for tillage. Of this 6968 or 0°46 per cent were 
garden land; 86,878 acres or 5°77 per cent were rice land; and 
1,409,175 acres or 98°75 per cent were dry-crop land. 


In 1882-83 the total number of holdings was 77,478 with an 
average area of about twenty-eight acres. Of the whole number 
7675 were holdings of not more than five acres; 11,937 were of six 
to ten acres ; 22,575 of eleven to twenty acres ; 26,976 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres; 6145 of fifty-one to one-hundred acres; 1674 of 101 
to 200 acres ; 294 of 201 to 300 acres; 94 of 801 to 400 acres and 
108 above 400 acres, The details are: 


Dhdrwdr Holdings, 1882-83, 



















































Upto| 6 to | 11 to] 21 to | 51 to |101 to/201 to/801 ta) Above! 
Sus- Division. 5 10 20 50 00 | 200 | 300 | 400 | 400 |Total.| Rental.) Area. 
Acres.|Acres.)Acres.|Acras.) Acres. | Acres. |Acres. |Acres. 'Acrcg, 
Acrea. 
Dharwar wu] 778) 1385) 2710) 2194) 398 Crd 14 7 8 7511| 27,700 170,683 
Hubli | 482 667; 1649; 2186) 857 | 158 27 5 g S884} 25,822 120,625 
Navalgund 646 | 1101) 2764| 4023) 989 | 308 61| 22 31 9845) 38,308 | 346,250 
adag 339 961} 2782) 4290) 1148 | 360 63 | 23 25 9981) 25,860 | $35,411 
Banka&pur ...| 741 | 10/6) 1692) 1936! 4246 [| 127 26 7 6 5897| 10,806 | 176,149) 
Réuebennur ,..) 348 684] 1624] 2237) 480] 108 6 4 6479] 16,270 | 161,937 
Hangal 1840 } 1381) 1697) 1339) 248 76 12 2 6075] 18,549 | 113,587 
Karajgl 420 1971} 2627| 603 | 145 29 7 9 6640) 19,509 | 200,840 
Hale tgi 962 | 1467, 1519} 1080| 184 52 4 2 i] 6273) 12,731 91,606) 
Ko 1445 | 18868) 2623( 2548) 44 56 8 L 8913} 18,876 | 160,194 
Ron 326 647) 1544{ 2496) 769 | 232 44] 15 17 6090] 16,421 | 220,806: 
Total ...) 7675 | 12,937) 22,675| 26,076) 6145 | 1674 | 204 | 94 | 108 [177,478] 220,720 | 2,166,888 








In 1882-83 the farm stock included 40,872 carts, 89,323 ploughs, 
258,510 bullocks, 151,879 cows, 40,528 he-buffaloes, 83,452 she- 
buffaloes, 5478 horses including mares and foals, 6819 asses, and 
231,125 sheep and goats. The details are: 
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Dharwar Farm Stock, 1882-83, 
Carts, PLOUGH. BUPrALOns. 
gies . ‘ maf s * ‘: Sups? re 
UB:DIVISION. | yp; : ‘wo | Four} OxEN. | Cows. ORSES.) AND BES. 
Rid. | Carty-{ pur | Bul. He. | She. Goats. 
ing. ug lock. | lock, 
Dhirwir  ...[ 177 4614 | 8547 | 1126! 23,982 ] 15,482 | 552G)/11,126] 904 | 16,237} 50B 
Hubli wf 362 [ 43061 5144 { 336] 17,562] 8068 | 2268; 7424, 484 | 23,988 } 1313 
Navalgund ... 47 3948 2263 419| 20,446 606. 1729} 7392] 600 26,005 | 1047 
Gadag loon] 4970 | T2086} lady] 28/533 | 12,280 | 293A! ge30) 518 | 48,616 | 787 
Banképor .,... 11} 4020) guz2| 712) 93,273] 15,218] 4747| 8597) 564 | 12,998 | And 
Rénebonnur.,,| 15 | sill 7043 | 2191] 23,646 | 12,409 | volo] o454f 410 [| 31,619 | 1305 
Hangal 8 8| 8075] 8791 158} 23,152 | 18,954 | 6840) 6819) 403 #936 } 150 
Karajgi Sal St 8718 | 7920 | 1726] 24,194] 14,216) Z7G1l 9791) 551 | 29,145 | 380 
Kalghatgi ...f 59 | wad4 7822 Q| 22,78b | 17,747 | 6230! 6514; 483 4725 | 281 
Kod fee 11 3895 | 12,696 | 1791) 84,801 | 23,224 | 6169] 11608) 382 18,007 | 239 
Ron eee 5 2574 3734 635! 16,1l4h 6812] 1458] 082; 288 20,861 | 435 
Total ...) 607 | 40,265 | 78,788 (10,535| 258,510 | 161,379 | 40,523(83,452| 5478 | 231,125 | 6819 


One pair of oxen can till six to eight acres of rice land, ten to 
fifteen acres of ordinary dry-crop land, and thirty to forty acres 
of black soil. Thirty-two acres of black soil and cight acres of 
common soil or fifteen acres of common soil and five acres of garden 
land would enable a husbandmen to’ live like an ordinary retail 
dealer. In good years 4 man with a holding of this size might save; 
but as a good year does not come oftener than once in five years, 
the owner of so small a holding would find 7t difficult to save much. 


The Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and south-east, 
divides the district into two belts, the hilly and woody west rich iu 
water both for drinking and for tillage, and the open waterless 
east. Parts of Navalgund and Kon, in the eastern plain, which are 
crossed by the Bennihaila, are particularly badly off for water. Tho 
small streams dry early in the hot season, and what water is found 
by digging in their beds is too brackish for drinking. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish. So short is the supply that 
from March to May the people of each caste form themselves into 
a, water club, and every two or three days fetch water m bullock or 
buffalo carts from a distance of two or three miles. The dryness 
of these parts is not of recent date. Under the Peshwas 
(1756-1817), officers who fell into disgrace were often sent to 
govern this waterless or nirjal Jand. Irrigation is chiefly from 
ponds and reservoirs, in some cases with the help of canals. The pond 
system of irrigation is common in Madras and Maisur, but is rare in 
the Bombay Presidency. Thrce conditions favour the multiplying 
of ponds and reservoirs in west and south-west Dharwar: the 
abundance of suitable sites, the certain and long continued local 
rainfall, and the absence of under-ground water. ‘The stream beds 
and valleys among the low ranges of metamorphic schist supply 
numerous sites suitable for storage lakes. In the western snb- 
divisions of Hdéngal, Kod, Kalghatgi, and Bankdpur seldom more 
than four and often not more than two months in the year pass 
without rain. The absence of untler-ground springs seems to be 
due to the uprightness or highly inclined position of the clay slate 
and associated rocks which if flatter might have formed water- 
bearing strata. Except below ponds wells are rare. 
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Most of the ponds and reservoirs are old works. It is not known 
when and by whom they were made. But most are believed to 
date from the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1335-1570) who 
were famous for their success in water works. Almost all traditions 
of local prosperity centre in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the reign of the great Krishna Raya (1508-1542) who was famous 
for the number and magnitude of his public works.! During his 
reign the great lake near Shiggaon five miles north of Bankdpur 
and other fine reservoirs are said to have been built. The most 
remarkable work, which is said to have been planned and carried 
out by a minister named Damak Mudh, was the damming in no less 
than seven places of the half mile broad Tungbhadra. Across 
this great river dams or banddrds formed of gigantic blocks of 
stone, often many tons in weight, were thrown. From five of 
these huge works canals, led along both sides of the river, water 
many miles of garden which are now the richest parts of Beldri on 
the south bank and of the Nizém’s country on the north bank of the 
Tungbhadra.? In 1881-82 there were 2979 ponds and reservoirs 
or one pond for every 1°52 square miles. Of these 1021 were in 
Kod, 841 in Hangal, 899 in Kalghatgi, 329 in Bankdpur, 129 iw 
Dhérwér, 105 in Hubli, nmety-nine in Karajgi, twenty-four in 
Navalgund, twenty in Gadag, and twelve in Ranebennur. These 
together water 93,780 acres of land paying a total assessment of 
£29,625 (Rs. 2,96,250). Of the whole area 87,246 acres were rice 
lands with a total assessment of £25,054 (Rs, 2,50,540), 5275 acres 
were garden lands with a total assessment of £4437 (Rs. 44,370)) 
and 1209 acres with a total assessment of £134 (Rs. 1840) assessed 
at dry crop rates are now watered. The average assessment on each 

ond is about £10 (Rs, 100) and the area watered from ponds is 

‘06 per cent of the whole tillage. The average area watered by 
each pond is thirty-one acres. Some ponds water the lands of only 
one or two holders, others water fifty to eight hundred acres often 
in several villages. These reservoirs as a rnle are formed by a low 
and often irregular dam. They often depend for part of their water 
on the escape from higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchment 
area is increased by catch-water drains or by supply channels from 
streams. As a rule the waste-water escapes are simple channels cut 
in the hard soil or gravel, They are generally at the end of a long 
arm of the pond to avoid breaching the maindam, The outl®tsluices, 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are made 
under and through thedam. Those outlets are often masonry works 
with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden plugs, and surmounted 
by elaborately carved guide stones for the ola of the plug. Some- 
times, especially in the smaller reservoirs, the water is leb out by a 
simple cut through the dam, the opening being roughly filled with 
earth, stones, and brushwood. The larger Jakes are almost always 
faced in front with walls of dry rnbble stone. Below each reservoir 





1 Probably asin other dynasties, Krishna Raya the greatest of the line has in 
tradition the credit of the works made by all the members of the family, 
2 Bom. Gov, Sel, CLV. 74, 
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the land is laid ont in terraces, and the distribution of water is 
managed entirely by the people, disputes being settled in ordinary 
cases by the leading members of the village and in grave cases by the 
officers of the irrigation department. Most of these reservoirs dry 
soon after the rains are over, the water being drawn off for rice and 
other early crops during the breaks in the rains. This practice 
is necessary to make good the difference between the usual local 
fall of about thirty inches and the sixty inches which without the 
help of irrigation rice requires. The watering power of a reservoir 
depends on its position as well as on its size. In the west where 
the rainfall is heavy the amount of water which can be drained off a 
lake and used in watering is much greater than in the dry east. 


Some of the ponds though their supply of water does not last 
throughout the year, are used for watering garden crops. In this 
case the people have to trust cither to the water in wells sunk 
below the dam, or to the rain-storms of March and April to help the 
crops through the time when the reservoir is dry. ‘The chief 
garden crops under these ponds are betel and cocoa-palms, plantains, 
betel vines, and sometimes sugarcane, The evil of the pond system 
is that the ponds slowly but gradually have their, storage capacity 
lessened by the deposit of silt. Formerly the landholders, who 
used the water of the lake, made yearly contributions in money or 
im labour to remove the silt. This practice has long ceased. 
Government are now often asked to be at the expense of removing 
silt deposit, but the clearing of silt is a very costly and unproductive 
mode of increasing storage. The effect of years of silting can 
eoey be counteracted by slightly raising the whole water 
surface by adding to the height of the crest of the dam. The 
only advisable silt clearance is what is required to raise the crest 
of the dam or to keep the dam in repair. As regards the repairs of 
these lakes the principle adopted by Government has been to leave 
the ordinary repairs to the people who profit by the work. When 
for the proper maintenance of the works large repairs, raising the 
dam crest, widening the waste weir, or repairimg outlets, have 
become necessary, Government step in and do the work. In such 
cases a contribution from the villagers used generally to be levied. 
Since 1880-81 Government have decided to undertake all such 
repairs at their own cost. Petty repairs to catch-water drains 
and to water-channels are still left to the people. Repairs and 
improvements to masonry works are always undertaken by 
Government. Jn the case of improvements either a contribution is 
asked from the villagers or an agreement is taken from them to pay 
such extra rates or irrigate such extra land as may be required to 
nake the proposed improvements pay. During the ten years ending 

881-82 the total amount spent on repairs was £11,421 (Res. 1,14,210). 

Of the 2979 ponds and reservoirs the chief are at Haveri in 

arajgi, at Nagnur in Bankapur, and at Dambal in Gadag. 

The Haveri lake, about seven miles south of Karajgi is one of the 

gest and most important reservoirs in the district. It has a 

chment area of sixty-nine square miles in which are many other 

ds and reservoirs. It rarely fails to overflow every year, and 
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when full its area is 647 acres, The work is provided with two 
waste weirs of a total length of 350 feet. In 1881-82 the lake 
watered 515 acres assessed at £509 (Rs, 5090). 


The Naguur lake in Bank&pur has an earthen dam whose water 
face is protected by a massive dry-stone wall. The dam is 3400 
feet long, and has a greatest height of twenty-four feet. The top 
width is twelve to twenty feet, carrying a cart-road from Shiggaon 
to the villages on the east. ' At the north end isa waste channel for 
the escape of flood waters, and there is a masonry outlet sluice 
through the dam at each end. The lake ‘is so shallow that on an 
average the water lasts only for six mouths after the rains cease, and 
the lake water has to be supplemented from the wells in the gardens 
below. These gardens are old established betel and cocoa-palm 
plantations, and are valuable properties yielding handsome profits to 
the owners as well as a considerable revenue to Government. 


The Dambal lake is fifty-five miles east of DhdrwAr in the Gadag 
sub-division where the rainfall is light and facilities for stormg 
water are few. It is said to be about 300 years old. It was made 
by an earthen dam 4000 feet long and about twenty-five feet in 
greatest height whose water face is guarded by a massive dry-stone 
retaining wall. It has a masonry waste weir at each end, 3385 feet 
long and two masonry outlets for thedischarge of water for irrigation. 
The lake was originally a very fine work, but, at the beginning of 
the present century, it had greatly silted, and so much of the, bed 
was overgrown with a thick bdébhul forest that for some. time its 
water had been comparatively useless. A recent survoy has fixed 
the area of water surface at 300 acres and the capacity at 143 millions 
of cubic feet. The catchment arca measured forty-six square miles, 
and, with an average rainfall of twenty inches, the supply of water 
would be greatly in excess of the storage. The lake usually ran 
dry in December and wells had to be dug and worked for four or 
five months every yoar at great cost. The periodical failure of the 
lake’s supply resulted in much of the land lying fallow for half the 
year, after the six months’ crops were reaped, and a great deal was 
sown with ordinary dry crops. The lake was repaired by Govern. 
ment in 1824 and 1849, and in 1860 minor repairs were carried ont. 
Jt was further repaired during the famine of 1876-77 and 1877-78. 
The 1876 and 1877 improvements included the raising of the water 
surface six feet, thereby increasing the lake’s storage capacity from 
14} to 108 millions of cubic feet; the making of a new waste woir 
300 feet long with its crest twelve feet below the new top of the 
dam on which extreme floods are calculated to rise 8°6 feet; the 
extension and improvement of the outlets; the construction of 
distribution channel 14 miles long commanding 1790 acres; and 
the clearing of the bdbhul forest in the lake bed. These great 
improvements were completed by the end of 1878. 


Besides these lakes a fourth called Madag lies in Maisur limits abo 
two miles south of the Kod town of Masur. The boundary betwe 
Kod and Maisur runs along the top of the old dam so that the lake 
in Maisur, while the lands which it waters are in Kod. Like ot 
irrigation works in the south and west of the district. the Ma 
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lake is believed to date from the time of the Vijayanagar kings 
(1335-1570), The maker of the lake intended to close the gap 
in the hills through which the Kumudvati feeder of the Tungbhadra 
flows into Kod, and by this means to form a lake on the south 
side of the range of hills which divide the Masur valley from 
Maisur. This was accomplished by throwing up an earthen 
embankment, now about S00 feet thick at the base and 100 feet 
high, faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks descending 
in regular steps from the crest of the embankment to the water's 
edge. Two similar embankments were also thrown across other 
gaps in the hills to the right and left of the Kumudvati valley 
to prevent the pent-up waters escaping by them, and a channel 
was cut along the hills for the overflow of the lake when it had 
risen to the intended height. When full this lake must have been 
ten to fiftéen miles long and must have supplied water for the 
irrigation of a very large area.! The neighbouring hills still bear 
traces of vast cuttings for material and of the roads by which it was 
brought to the site. A moderate sized fort on the hill commanding 
the lake is said to have been built for the protection of the work 
et Kach of the three embankments was provided with sluices 

uilt of huge slabs of hewn stones for the irrigation of the plain 
below, and two of these romain as perfect as when they were built. 
These sluices were built on the same principle as other old Hindu 
local sluices, a rectangular masonry channel through the dam closed 
with a perforated stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the 
sluices had to be in proportion to the size of the lake, instead of the 
small stone pillars which in ordinary works carried the platform over 
the stopper, the supports were formed of single stones weighing 
ubout twenty tons each. To the upper sluice a tradition of human 
sacrifiee attaches. As it was the crowning point of this great work 
the Vijayanagar king and his court met to see the great single stone 
pillars raised to their places. For days the workmen’s efforts 
were vain. At last it was known that the Place Spirit was angry, 
and, unless a maiden was offered to her, would not allow the pillar 
to ba raised. Lakshmi the daughtcr of the chief Vadar or pond- 
digger offered hergelf, and was buried alive under the site of the 
pillar. The spirit was pleased, and the pillar was raised and set in 
its place without mishap. In honour of Lakshmi the sluice became 
w temple? 











1Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX. 87. 

2 Lieut.-Colonel Playfair, R. E., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 27th 
October 1879, According to a second legend the patil of Masur, whose family lived 
at Pura Parkeri in the Maisur division of Shimoga had a beautiful daughter Kenchava 
whom the Vijayanagar king wished to marry. Asher father was of a higher caste 
than the king the girl refused the king’s offer and fled. Afterwards her parents 
wished to marry Kenchava to the pdfid of Isur in the Shikdrpur sub-division of Mai- 
sur. They set out to celebrate the marriage, but on passing a temple now covered 
by the waters of the Madag lake, Kenchava entered the temple and devoted herself to 
the god. When the lake was made, Kenchava refused to leave her god, and, when the 
irst floods of the rainy season came, the temple was hidden under the lake and the girl! 

vas drowned. It was a season of severe floods and a watchman waa set to watch 
hedam. Kenchava entered into this watchman and told him to go and tell the patil 
vat unless he offered hor a woman ninc months with child sho would burst the lake. 
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The lake was finished and filled. But in some heavy flood it burst 
not through the carefully closed valley but by the most westerly of 
the three embankments. Through this outlet a vast body of 
water forced its way in a deep groove with a fall of nearly 100 feet, 
wearing a chasm with nearly perpendicular sides as if cut with a 
knife. As the pressure of the water grew lighter and the strata to 
be cut became harder, the wearing ceased, and a certain 
quantity of water remained in the bed of the lake. The surplus 
now passes ina pretty little waterfall over the point where the 
cutting ceased. After this disaster no steps were taken to make 
use of the water which the broken lake still held. The builders 
abandoned the undertaking, and, till recent times, the 
unfinished channels and the dam remained overgrown with forest. 
It was sometimes visited to see the single stone of the main sluice 
which remained one of the wonders of the country.. After the 
country passed to the English two difficulties prevented any use 
being made of the water stored in the broken lake. When the 
breach occurred, the lowest of the old native sluices, which offered 
the only channel for drawing water through the enormously thick 
dam, was left too high above the surface of the water to be of any 
value. Any attempt to dam. the outlet chasm, and so raise the 
level of the lake sufficiently to use the old slnices, was prevented 
not only by its great expense, but by the opposition of the Maisur 
villagers, whose lands lay on the margin of tho lake, and would be 
swamped by any rise in its level. Owing to these difficulties nothing 
was done until, in 1858-59, Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair, R. E., then 
executive engineer, thonght that if a culvert could be laid below 
the old sluice the lake could be snccessfully tapped. This was 
done under Colonel Playfair’s immediate supervision, For this the 
old native sluice had first.to be cleared as it was filled with dirt. 
Clearing was begun on both sides, not without the opposition of 
the Maisur people who at first drove the workmen off, and objected 
to anything being done on their side. When the two parties of 
workmen came within 100 feet of each other progress was stopped 
as the stones that supported the roof were found to have fallen 
in. The sluice appears to have been originally laid on the rocky 
surface of the valley, roofed with enormous stones, and the dam 








The watchman said he could not leave his post. Kenchava promised that if he went 
she would not break the big dam but that if he was longin coming back she 
would burst through one of the hille. The watchman went and gave the headman 
Kenchava’s message. But the headman paid no heed to his message, punished 
him for leaving his post, and offered Kenchava no sacrifice, Enraged with his in- 


solence Kenchava broke through the hill and the embankment as well. Poor people | 


used to go to the lake and beg Kenchava to lend them nose and earrings to use af 
a wedding and found what they wanted at the water side. One man forgot to return 
the ornaments and Kenchava no Jonger provides them. In 1870, a fisherman’s tackle 
got entangled in the roof of the under-water temple. Diving down to free his tackle 
the fisherman entered the temple and saw a golden image of Kenchava. She warn- 
ed. him to tell no one she was alive, and told him that on the day he let out her 
secret he would burst a blood-vessel and die. He asked her how he could get ont 
of the temple ; she gave him a push and he was on the surface, He kept his secret 
for two years, told it, burst a blood vessel, and died, In seasons of drought, the 
heads of the temples in Shikdrpur come to this lake with a round piece of gold anc 
a nose-ring, They Jay food on a small raft and pushing it into the lake pray Ker 
chava to send rain. Dy. Burgess’ List of Archzological Remains, 17- 18. 
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built over it. The weight of the one hundred feet of earth had been 
too great for the sluice-roof. In the part where the sluice-roof 
had fallen the further clearing became a matter of great danger. 
The only plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken stones 
and trust to find sounder ones beyond, and thus again to get a 
roof over the heads of the workmen. This attempt was successful. 
Only a few of the covering stones had fallen in; and the earth above 
them was sufficiently consolidated by time to allow of a passage 
being dug through it. The two parties at length joined, and the old 
subterranean gallery was opened through its whole length of 800 
feet. The digging of the culvert below the floor of the old sluice 
was then begun, the old work acting as a ventilator as well as a roof 
till the new tunnel was arched. All went well till towards the 
centre where a mass of extremely hard rock gave much trouble, 

As a part of Colonel Playfair’s scheme two canals were to be dug, 
leading off 334 feet above the original bed of the river. Six miles 
of the whole length of the 164 miles of the left bank canal, and eight 
miles of the whole length of the 154 miles of the right bank canal 
have been dug. The left bank canal is carried along the rear slope 
of the main embankment until it-reaches the new river channel 
which it crosses by a large aqueduct. In 1882-88 four miles of the 
right bank canal were planted with about 7200 trees mostly 
babhuls, mangoes, and nims, The total area watered was 482 acres 
and the crops watered were mostly sugarcane, rice, garlic, and 
onions. The water rates vary from 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre for twelve 
months’ crops to 2s. (Re.1) an acre for rainy-season crops. The 
lake might easily be made to hold a great deal more water. Even 
by boarding the waste weir the storage might be greatly increased. 
What prevents the carrying out of fresh works is that every foot 
which the surface of the lake is raised. swamps a large area of 
rich land. In 1872 an attempt was made to induce the Maisur 
villagers to accept compensation and let the land be flooded ; but 
the attempt failed. The matter is still under consideration, and it 
is hoped that some arrangement may shortly be made, At present 
ag the canals are small, with only a slight fall, it is not possible to 
draw off the lower portion of the water above the sluice sill level, 
and the upper portion is lost by evaporation, As the total depth 
of the lake above the sill of the canal sluices is only 4°50 feet little 
water is available for late and hot weather crops. The ordinary 
rainfall is enough for the common early crops which are grown toa 
great extent in the neighbourhood. 


The only important system of canal irrigation is on the south 
bank of the Dharma, the Varda’s chief feeder, which rises in the 
Sahyédri hills about twenty miles south-west of Hangal. The work 
is about three hundred years old, but most of the masonry is stones 
taken from Jain or Chaélukyan temples. The head works of the 
main canal are at the village of Shringeri about five miles south- 
west of Hangal. A solid masonry weir thrown across the stream 
raises the water a few feet, and two canals are led off one on each 
bank, The left bank canal which is called the Kamanhalli canal is 
about three miles long. It feeds four reservoirs and waters a small 

rea of land on its way. The right bank canal, which is known as 
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the main Dharma canal, is seventeen miles long, passing through 
the villages of Sevhalli, Gejihalli, and Gavrapur. Near its head it 
sometimes carries over 400 cubic feet the second, At Gavrdpur 
it crosses a road under a masonry bridge and continues through 
the land of Sirmapur and fills the two large reservoirs of Dholeshvar 
and Surleshvar. At Surleshvar, seven miles from Shringeri, 
the canal divides into two branches, one flowing east to A‘dur 
and the other flowing south to A’lur. Hach of these two 
main branches throws out a number of smaller channels which 
command a considerable tract of country between the Dharma 
and the Varda. The Dharma is also dammed by a masonry weir at 
a point about thirteen miles below Shringeri and a canal known as 
the Naregal canal is taken off at the right bank. This supplies 
three ponds at Naregal besides watering the land under its 
immediate command. The Dharma has a catchment area of sixty 
square miles at the site of the main canal headworks which is 
densely covered with forest. his forest land adds greatly to the value 
of the Dharma as it gives off the rainfall in manageable quantities 
and over lengthened periods. The Naregal canal intercepts the 
drainage from a great deal of the land watered by the main Dharma 
canal as well as the supply afforded by the catchment area of the 
river between the two head works. The Dharma flows only during 
the six wet months. To make use of its water during the dry 
months, a number of ponds were built by the original projoctors 
of the scheme. ‘hese ponds are below the canals, and are filled by 
the surplus water of the river during the rains, Storage is thus 
obtained during the hot months and irrigation is perennial. In 
1881-82 these canals supplied ninety-two ponds of which thirty-nine 
were fed from the main canal, fifty from the branch canals, and 
three from the Naregal canal. The largest of these ponds are at 
Dholeshvar, Surleshvar, Arleshvar, A’dur, Havanji, Balambid, A‘lur, 
and Naregal. In 1881-82 the areca watered by the canal and the 
ponds dependent on the canal was 8660 acres. Of these 8660 acres 
208 were watered by the Kamanhalli or left bank canal, 7399 
by the main and branch Dharma canals, and 1053 by the Naregal 
canal. Of the 8660 acres 8127 were rice land and 533 were 
garden land. The gardens under the Nuregal reservoir ara 
very rich, yielding the finest betelnuts in the neighbourhood. The 
revenue realized was £3542 (Rs, 35,420). The principles of the 
original project are sound, but mistakes of detail interfere with 
the success of the scheme. The fall of the canal bed is 
unduly slight and is irregular. Nowhere is the fall more than 
one foot ina mile and in many parts it is much less than a foot. 
The course of the canal is very roughly laid out. Sharp turns 
and corners are common, and there are long needless bends, unless 
indeed owners refused to let the canal pass through their lands. 
From Shringeri to Surleshvar not a work was made to carry the 
local drainage across the canal. In consequence silt doposits are 
unusually heavy, and nearly the whole of the water which reaches 
Surleshvar is carried through the A’lur branch which has a rapid 
fall. Only in heavy floods, perhaps for a few days twice a year, 
does the water find its way down the A’durbranch. Formerly a’ 
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villagers interested in the canal busied themselves once a year in a 
goneral and thorough silt clearing. This custom has gradually fallen 
into disuse. Where the system is so large and complex the 
principle of leaving the distribution of the water entirely to the 
people is open to grave objection. The villages on the higher 
reaches of the canal take an undue share of the water to the serious 
injury of those lower down. For some time inquiries have been 
made how far the whole work can be placed on a sounder footing, 
and a regular and just system of water distribution be introduced. 
The attention of the irrigation department has for some time 
been given to the improvement of the Dharma canal. A survey 
has been made of the main canal, and it is proposed to carry out 
works for its improvement and to bring it under proper control. 
The chief works would be regulating the fall by clearing obstruc- 
tions, straightening the course in places, providing masonry escapes, 
and making the width more uniform. It is proposed to fix a 
regulator at the head-works, to provide proper outlets, and to intro- 
duce more system into the management of the canal. 

Besides the Dharma canals there are-two minor works of the 
same character ; one for using the water of a stream running from 
the Nidsingi reservoir south to the Dharma at Kuntanhoshalhi, and 
the other for using the water flowing through the valley south of 
Konankeri, and, by means of a chanuel made to connect numerous 
ponds, eventually to carry on the surplus water to the large 
Belgal reservoir. As regards the first or Nidsingi work, the 
stream passing near Bassdpur was diverted. to the Kurgudri 
reservoir by an embankment and deep cutting south of Bassapur. 
The original stream passes south and joms the Dharma at 
Kuntanhoshalli. Between the villages of Kurgudri and Satinhalli 
an ancient masonry weir across this stream feeds a small channel on 
the right bank, which waters the lands of Kuntanhoshalli. A mile 
below this weir stood an old dam from which the Savasgi lands 
were watered. This old dam was breached and ruined about forty 
years ago and the Sdvasgi lands lost this supply of water. To 
provide a remedy it was found more economical to rearrange the 
Kuntanhoshalli weir work so as to take off an irrigation channel 
from that weir on the left bank to the Sdvasgi lands, than to 
reconstruct the Sdvasgi weir itself. The work is now completed. 
The supply of water to the Kuntanhoshalli lands has also been 
improved by the new works, The Belgal Kélva as the channel is 
called which carries off the surplus water which gathered in a large 
valley south of Konankeri, connects a number of ponds from which, 
as each pond gets filled, the surplus water flows into the next, until 
it ends in the Belgal reservoir, This channel, which is about nine 
miles long, passes through the lands of Hankanhalli, Bamanhalli, 
Nellibid, Yelvatti, Talkerikop, and Gundur, and finishes at the 
Belgal reservoir. In many places are masonry outlets, whence rice 
lands lying between and not uuder the lakes are also watered. 
These outlets are said to have been anafter-thought. The villagers 
of Belgal, who are the last to benefit by this channel, complain that 
in consequence of these outlets the water is taken for so many 
elds that the reservoirs do not fillas they used to, and the Belgal 
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reservoir has lost a large supply of water. This channel was 
repaired and the new outlets made some years ago at the expense of © 
the villagers. 


According to the Collector’s return for 1882-83 of 12,002 wells 
3099 were step wells and 8903 were stepless wells. The average 
depth of a well varies from fifteen feet in Kod toa hundred and twenty 
feet in Navalgund. The cost of building a step well varies from 
£30 to £200 (Rs. 300 - 2000) and of building a stepless well from 
£7 10s. to £30 (Rs. 75-300). The following table shows the number 
of wells, their average depth, and the cost of building them: 


Dhirwir Wells, 1882-83, 



































WBELLA. Cost. 
With Steps. betes With Steps. ae 
Sus-Divrsrox. ele = poceec ents! 
Num-|A¥€™| num-| A¥el| Low. | High Low- | High- 
ber. a ecth. ber. devil est. | est. | est. | est, 
Foet Feet.| & £ Es £ 
Dharwar .. 210 1361 70| 50 150 | 10 20 
Hubli = 148 63 | 1104 80 | 60 200 | 16 26 
Navalgund 24) 420) 3811 120 | 80 200} 20 30 
eae fe r- tt 488 40 | 824 40 | 650 100 | 10 20 
Banképur ... ADT 25 663 50 | 50 200 10 20 
R&énebennur 503 40} 440 50] 450 100 | 10 20 
Hangal ’ 30 | 1338 30; 40 80 | 10 20 
Karajei | 396 36 573 42 | 50 100 | 10 20 
Bulg atgi... Iai iy GA 44) 285 69 | 50 100 20 
Ko aes ..| 660 15 | 1679 15} 30 70 7% 16 
Ron aah wf 68 41 | 234 50] 50 100 | 10 20 














Navalgund and Ron which are badly placed for pond storage are 
also ill-suited for wells. The people are put to much inconvenience, 
not only because drinking water is scarce, but because it is bad, 
being charged with salt and ime. Tho supply of water in wells 
depends on reservoirs lying on a higher level from which the water 
soaks into the wells below. Tho wells in garden lands are nothing 
more than ponds of all sizes and shapes, and as they are not 
regularly built or surrounded with a parapet wall, the rains sweep 
much mud and filth into them, and unless they are regularly cleared 
they become choked and useless in afew years. ‘These wells begin to 
be used about March, when, either from a scanty rainfall or from other 
causes, the pond supply begins to fail. When the water in the wells 
is on a level with or near the surface, two men scoop up the water 
by swinging a basket or guda through it. When the water is five or 
six feet below the surface the leather bag or mot is worked. As 
many of these wells are shallow and havo no spring they dry as 
soon as the ponds. 


The use of manure is generally understood. Except alluvial lands, 
all fields are more or less manured according to their wants. The 
garden lands are fully manared especially those growing the richer 
crops, which are maunured with great care and with as much liberality 
as the husbandman can afford. Rice lands are freely manured and 
even the dry crops get a fair share. Waste lands, when brought 
under tillage, are not manured for the first year or two. In such 
cases the first crop sown is almost always Indian millet followed by 
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& green or oilseed crop. Ifit seems to want it the land is manured 
before the third crop is grown. Black and good brown soils ara 
manured once in three, four, or five years. They are naturally rich, 
and their vigour is renewed by the upper soil being always washed 
into cracks and the subsoil coming up for tillage, Red and poor 
brown soils are manured every second year and in some cases, if 
the husbandmen can afford it, every year. Sugarcane, rice, Indian 
millet, chillies, and ragi want manure every year; sdéve Panicum 
miliare, castor-oil, and wddu Phaseolus mungo want manure once in 
three years. On account of the labour and cost of carting the 
manure, fields more than a mile from the village are not manured 
oftener than once in throe or four years. There are four methods of 
enriching the soil, the chief of whichis mixed manure. his consists 
of cattle droppings, ashes, stubble, the shells of betelnuts, urine, 
and every form of rubbish which can be gathered. All this is 
stored in a pit near or inthe husbandman’s yard. The manure in 
the pit is occasionally covered by a thin layer of earth or house 
sweepings by which the volatile properties are kept from passing into 
the air. Some time before sowing, the manure is carted to the fields, 
piled in small heaps, spread on the field, and ploughed into the soil. 
In sowing Indian millet and other grains the poorer husbandmen 
mix the manure with the seed, As each husbandman has his 
manure pit, manure is not sold. An acre of garden land wants 
ten cartloads of manure of the nominal yalue of 5s. (Rs.24), and an 
acre of rice or dry-crop land wants four cartloads nominally worth 
‘2e. (Re. 1). The second way of manuring is by having the stubble, 
the cotton leaves, and the weeds eaten by sheep or goats. These 
animals are known to leave their droppings on the ground the 
moment their rest is disturbed, The husbandmen contract with the 
shepherd that the sheep or goats shall not be allowed to rest more 
than an hour or two in one place, but be moved from time to time 
in the field. The urine and droppings are thus evenly spread over 
the whole field. When the finor-grained crops such as sdve 
Panicum miliare, and yellu Sesamum indicum are about to be 
sown tho stubble is gathered in heaps and burnt on tho field. The 
fourth way of enriching the soil is by green manuring. Black 
sesamum or guryellu is sown in late May or early June and is 
allowed to grow for three months when it flowers. It is then ploughed 
in and destroyed by the heavy hoe or kunti. ‘This is considered 
sufficiont manure for two years. In some places pond silt is spread 
on the fields, but silt is not so enriching as the other manures. 


A two years’ change of crop is held to be relief enough to the 
soi In black soils cotton and Indian millet, as a rule, are sown 
alternately. In red soils Indian millet is followed by Italian millet, 
rdgi, save, chillies, or castor-oil, that is the change is from grain 
to green crops or from grain to oil-seeds. Oil-seeds are often used 
as a relief to the usual change of grain and green crops. ‘The same 
crop is seldom sown in the same land for two successive years. The 
chief exception to this rule is that grain may be sown in the same 
field for several years without a change if care is taken that a late 
ap succeeds anearly crop, Thus the early millet may be succeeded 
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by the late navant Panicum italicum or wheat. Green and oil crop 
may also be grown for several years in succession if the crop is 
changed, thus gram and safflower may come after cotton or black 
sesamum. As these are all late crops the soil has the benefit of a 
whole year during which it rests through the hot season and the 
early rains to receive which it is turned more or less deeply. With 
an average supply of rain good black soil yields a second crop. In 
the plain to get a second crop the early crop must be white sesamum. 
‘This is reaped in the end of August, when the soil is thoroughly 
ploughed or otherwise turned, and wheat or gram with an occasional 
row of safflower, linseed, or castor-oil are sown. After these the 
next crop is generally one of the early millets for which the soil is 
manured, ‘I'here are therefore three modes of changing the crop: 
A change of grain with green crops or oil plants,a change of oil 
plants with green crops, and a change of early with late crops. 


Dharwar field tools are like those used in the neighbouring 
districts of Belgaum and Bijépur. A detailed description is given 
in the Belgaum Statistical Account. The chief field tools are the 
heavy plough or weguli (K.), the light plough or ranti (K.), the 
mai hoe or kunti (1.), the leveller or korudu (K.), the seed drill 
or kurgi (K.), the grabber or yadi kunt (K.), and the pickaxe 
or bdigudli(K.). Both the heavy or negali (K.) plough and the light 
or ranti (K.) plough consist of a thick log of wood shaped by the 
village carpenter, with its Jower end curving forward at an obtuse 
angle from the main block. The share, which ig an iron blade, one, 
and a half feet long by three to four inches broad and four to twelve 
pounds in weight, is let into'a socket and fixed by a movable iron 
ring to the wooden point beyond which it juts about six inches. 
The handle is fixed to the block by a thick rope passed along the 
beam and tied to the yoke, so that the strain of draught braces the 
different parts of the plough. The negali is a large, heavy, deep- 
cutting plough, and is worked by two to six pairs of bullocks. 
Besides the ploughman, who is seldom able to keep the plough in 
anything like a straight line, it requires one to two men to drive the 
team, It costs £1 4s. to £1 12s. (Rs. 12-16) and as a rule is owned 
only by wealthy landholders who often lend it to their poorer 
neighbours. Hxcept when the land is in very bad order the 
negali is never used. It is very effective in loosening stiff land and 
in uprooting weeds. The ranti (K.) or light plough is of exactly 
the same make as the heavy plough. The only piece of iron about it 
is a narrow bar about nine inches long which serves the purpose of 
ashare. Itis worked by one pair of bullocks and costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), The ploughman manages it by himself as the reins of the 
bullocks come to the handle of the plough. In red and black soils the 
small plough is used before sowing to turn the soil ; but, except cotton 
fields, good black soil often yields for several years without wanting 
even the small plongh. The large hoo or kunti (K.) is a rude tool. 
The chief part is a stout slightly crescent-shaped blade of iron about 
three feet long and four to five inches broad, fastened in stout 
timbers with its cutting edge turned forward. The timbers are 
secured slopingly in a heavy beam of wood five feet long and one foot 
broad. Thebeam isjoined tothe yoke by twolighter piecesof woodan’ 
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from the upper surface of the beam rises the handle to which one 
end of a rope is tied and the rope is wound once round the lighter 
timbers in the middle, and is taken to the yoke and tied there. 
The large hoe costs about 10s, (Rs. 5) and is worked by four 
bullocks. To add weight a couple of boys generally sit on the 
beam, on each side of the handle, and are ready to clear stones 
stubble and other rubbish that may choke the hoe. Except in rice 
lands, in all lands where a plough is used before sowing, the large hoe 
or kunti follows the plough, breaks the larger clods, gathers the 
roots of weeds and of the last crop, and thoroughly loosens the 
soil. In rich black soil, where for several years no ploughing is 
required before sowing, the large hoe is used to turn the soil, As 
land stiff and full of weeds requires the negali or heavy plough, so 
weedy stiff land requires a larger deep-cutting hoe called magi kuntt 
(K.). A third small light hoo called ballesal kuntt, is, in all soils, used 
after the kuntt to level the surface and to cover seed sown by the seed- 
drill or kurgi. Besides the different hoes, a log called the korudo or 
leveller is used for breaking clods and smoothing tho surface. The 
leveller is the log of a tree trunk split.down the middle, scooped out 
and smoothed outside, and with two wooden pieces driven through it, 
on which the drag ropes and yoke are tied, When at work the 
driver stands on the leveller to give it weight. Tho soed-drill or kurgi 
is of two kinds, one for sowing grain and the other for sowing cotton. 
It consists of wooden beam with three to four wooden biils standing 
out at equal distances and armed with small iron tongues to make 
‘drills. To each of these bills is fixed’ a bamboo tube whose upper 
end is joined to a hole in the bottom of a wooden enp which has as 
many diverging holes as there are tubes. It costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks yoked inthe same manner as in 
the hght plough or the light hoe. The driver fills the cup with 
seed. In some villages the seed-drill has only three bills, which are 
wider apart than the four bills, When mixed grains are to be 
sown in one of the drills the driver plugs the cup hole for that drill 
and the seed is sown bya man who walks behind, and, from a cloth- 
ful tied at his waist, drops seeds through a hollow bamboo called 
bukku which is tied to the seed-drill, The cotton seed drill is made 
on the same plan as the grain-sowing kuwrgi. It has only two bills 
eighteen inches apart and has no cups with holes, It is worked 
by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same way as in the grain drill. 
At the back of the beam of the seed-drill are tied by ropes two 
hollow bamboos or bukkus, which are kept in furrows drilled by 
the iron tongues of the bills, by two sowers, who from a clothful of 
seed at their waist drop the seed through them, The grubber or 
yadi kunti is used to clear grass and weeds between the rows of 
young crops. It also earths up the soil at the roots of young cotton 
plants. It consists of a beam two and a quarter feet long by six 
inches broad with two stays like the harrow. In the lower end of 
each stay a blade of iron is fixed horizontally to the beam. Two 
beams are generally worked by one pair of bullocks ; and sometimes 
one pair of bullocks works three and in rare cases even four beams, 
Each beam is joined to the yoke by two stout bamboos, each fixed 
to the beam over each stay, and is guided by one man, It costs 
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2s. 6d. (Rs. 1$). The pickaxe or bdigudli has one end pointed and 
the other end bladed into a sharp adze. It is most effective in- 
cutting and uprooting grass and other weeds after the land has 
been plonghed. It costs about 103d. (7 as.), Besides these field 
tools there are a weeding hook or kurchegi worth about 9d. (6 as.), 
an axe or kudli worth 28. (Re. 1), a sickle or kudgolu worth about 
2s. (Re. 1), a saw-sickle also called Audgolu worth le. to 2s. 
(Re. $-1), and a spade or sulki worth about 2s. (Re. 1). Two earts 
are used for field purposes. The crop cart for bringing home field 
produce or carrying produce to market is about twelve feet long 
and three to four feet broad. The floor is made of two strong bars 
joined by four or more cross pieces at equal intervals. The wheels 
are of solid timber each of two or three pieces joined together and 
surrounded by a heavy iron tire two inches thick and nearly two 
inches broad. The wheels gradually thicken from the rim to the 
nave, ‘Tho axle tree, which is an iron cylinder, being considerably 
below the height of tho bullocks, the floor is raised by a tongue 
resting on the axle. By this means, if the load is well balanced on 
the cart, the bullocks have, comparatively little of the weight, and 
the draught, being on a level with their shoulders, is easier. From 
the axle run two poles to the ends of which tho yoke is tied. 
With outriggers on both sides, the cart can carry a very great 
weight. It is rudely shaped and heavy; even when empty it is a 
hard pull for one pair of bullocks; when loaded it requires four to 
six yoke of oxen. It costs £4 to £16 (Rs. 40-160). The manure 
cart differs from the crop-cart in having high sides made of tur stalks 
or bamboo matting. By removing the sides the manure cart is 
sometimes used for other purposes, They are drawn by two to 
three pairs of bullocks. 


Except a few black ‘soit fields owned by traders and money. 
lenders which are covered with grass and bushes, because they are 
let. to men who have neither the means nor the heart to work them, 
tillage is carried on with care and labour. Except when they are 
thickly covered with haridli (M.), nat (K.), or karige (K.) grass, 
Cynodon dactylon, or, when the intended crop is cotton, black soils 
do not require a yearly ploughing. Ploughing instead of improving 
harms Indian millet, for if the fall of rain ig heavy the black 
soil runs together and becomes too wet for the proper growth of 
the young plants. This does not happen when the surface is 
simply loosened by the large hoe or kunti. Red soils require more 
tillage. The field should be ploughed twice, once lengthwise and 
once crosswise, When moist, red soils become light, friable, and 
easily worked. Two bullocks only are required to draw the plough, 
and the labour and expenso are not much more than in hoeing 
black soil. Besides ploughing it is always necessary to use the 
large hoe once or twice to all kinds of soils before sowing, and, 
in the early stages of their growth, both Indian millet and 
cotton must be freqnently hoed and cleaned. Cotton requires 
particular care. If grass and weeds are not constantly rooted out 
the young plants are stunted and the ontturn is smal). 


Dharwar shares both in the south-west and in the north-east or 
Madras rains in a greater degree than any other district in the 
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Presidency. The south-west rains aro most felt in the hilly and woody 
west, the north-east rains in the open east and north, and both about 
equally in the two southern sub-divisions of Kod and Rénebennur, 
The prevailing tillage in the west is wet chiefly of early or mungart 
crops ; in the east the tillage is dry chiefly of late or hingari crops. In 
Kod and part of Rénebenuur, which share in both rains and have both 
dry and wet tillage, entire failure of crops from drought is unknown, 
though it often happens that the rainfall favours one kind of tillage 
more than another. No rainfall can well be too heavy for rice 
when once it is well above ground; while too much rain harms 
dry-crop tillage. On the other hand the rainfall which is most 
suitable for dry-crop tillage is not all that can be desired for 
rice. The husbandman’s year of 365 days is divided into twenty- 
seven lunar asterisms or star-chambers. These are Ashvini of 
fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of April; Bharni of 
fourteen days from the 25th of April to the Sth of May ; Krittka of 
fifteen days from the 9th of May to the 22nd of May; Rohini of 
thirteen days from the 23rd of May to the fourth of June; 
Mrigshirshe of fifteen days fromthe 5th to the 19th of June; 
A’rdi of fourteen days from the 20th of June to. the 3rd of -Tuly ; 
Punarvasu of fourteen days from the 4th to the 17th of July; 
Pushya of fourteen days from the 18th to the 31st of July; A’shlesha 
of fourteen days from the Ist to the 14th of August; Maghe of 
thirteen days from the 15th to the 27th of August; Hubbe of 
fourteen days from the 28th of August to the 10th of September ; 
Utiara of fourteen days from the llth to the 24th of September ; 
Hastu of thirteen days from the 25th of September to the 7th of 
October; Ohette of fourteen days from the 8th fo the 21st of 
October ; Sudéz of thirteen days from tho 22nd of October to the 
3rd of November ; Vishtkhe of thirteen days from the 4th to the 
16th of November; A’nurddhi of thirteen days from the 17th 
to the 29th of November ; Jeshtha of thirteen days from the 30th of 
November to the 12th of December; Mul of fourteen days from the 
13th to the 26th of December; Purvashidha of thirteen days from 
the 27th of December to the 8th of January ; Uttrishadha of thirteen 
days from the 9th to the 21st of January; Shrdvana of thirteen 
days from the 22nd of January tothe 3rd of February ; Dhantshte of 
thirteen days from the 4th to the 16th of February; Shutatare of 
thirteen days from the 17th of February to the first of March, 
Purvabhadre of fourteen days from the 2nd to the 15th of March ; 
Uttribhadre of twelve days from the 16th to the 27th of March ; and 
Revati of thirteen days from the 28th of March to the 10th of April. 
Seven of these between Kratika and A’shlesha, thatis between the 
9th of May and the 14th of August, form the early or mungdri 
season ; six between Maghe and Svdti, that is between the 15th of 
August and the 3rd of November, form the late or hingart season ; 
eleven between Hasiu and Shravana, that is between the 25th of 
September and the 3rd of February, form the harvesting season ; 
and seven between Utiardshdda and fevati that is between the 9th 
of January and the 10th of April form the cotton-picking season. 
The normal Dharwar rainfall may be divided into three periods. 
Che first lasts from the middle of April to the end of the first week 
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in June. Every ten or fifteen days in these six weeks should have 
a heavy easterly thunderstorm with half an inch to two inches of 
rain. These fallsare wanted for the western rice lands that the rice 
may be sown before the end of May. East of Hubli these showers 
have no special use as the black soil grows no rice, and no crops 
are sown before the end of June or the beginning of July. 
The next period is the south-west monsoon, which lasts from the 
middle of June till the middle or end of September. The monsoon 
should begin with about a week of heavy showers lasting some 
hours every day to soak all land intended for early judri or rdgi. 
After a weck’s rain should come a nearly fair week that field work 
may be pressed on. ‘The first sowings of jvds should take place 
in early July. The whole of July should be wet, with few entirely 
dry days, August is generally a dry month, with as a rule not 
more than two to three inches of rain. These August showers 
moisten the surface of the eastern plain and prepare it for the sowing 
of late or white judrt and cotton. The date of sowing white millet 
and cotton varies with the rainfall from the middle of August to the 
middle or even the end-of September. Wheat mixed with linseed 
or safflower is sown still later, September should be moderately 
wot with many fine days. The harvest depends on October more 
than on any other month. October is also tho month of most 
uncertain rainfall. -J£ no rain falls in October, as was the case in 
1876, the cotton, the late jodri, and the wheat are eutirely lost. 
If unusually heavy rain falls in October, as fell in October 1877, the 
early jvdért ears sprout. The whole of the October rainfall is from’ 
the east. It is not steady rain, but comes in sudden and heavy 
downpours which last an hour or two. The whole October rainfall 
should be about six inches, half an inch to two inches falling in one 
heavy plump every few days, This gives all the moisture which 
the cotton, wheat, and later jvari require. After October the less 
rain that falls the better both for harvesting the early jvari crop 
and for tho health of the growing cotton wheat and other late 
crops. December and January seldom pass without a few days 
often of heavy rain. In the east heavy December and January rain 
mildews the wheat; in the west heavy December and January rain 
does little harm as the rice and early judri are harvested in 
November and early December.! 


In 1881-82 of 1,507,942 acres the whole aroa held for tillage, 
184,776 acres or 12°25 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,323,166 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,824,827 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 756,034 acres 
or 57:06 per cont of which 389,411 were under Indian millet jola 
(K.) or godri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, 174,827 under wheat godhi (K.) 
or ghau (M.) Triticum wstivum, 85,117 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhat 
(M.) Oryza sativa, 47,830 under navani (K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 28,859 under ragi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Hleusine corocana, 
17,911 under sdve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 4099 under 
spiked millet sejje (K.) or béjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, one under 


1 Mr. F, L, Charles, C.8,, in the Famine Commission Report, 14-15. 
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maize mekke jola (K.) or makat (M.) Zea mays, and 7977 under other 
grains of which details are not given, Pulses‘occupied 101,197 
acres or 7°63 per cent, of which 33,035 were under gram kadli (K.) 
or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 25,575 under togars or tuvart (K.) 
or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 24,200 under hurli (K.) or kultht (M.) 
Dolichos biflorus, 14,760 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus 
radiatus, 426 under uddu (K.) or wdid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, 
and 3201 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 70,426 acres or 
5°31 per cent, of which 14,734 were under linseed agashi (K.) or 
javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 3694 under sesamum yellu (K.) 
or td (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under Indian mustard sésive (K.) 
or rdéi (M.)} Sinapis dichotoma, and 48,957 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 359,210 acres or 27:11 per cent, of which 357,701 
were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium 
herbaceum, 1222 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) 
Crotalaria juncea, and 287 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or ambadi 
(M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 37,960 acres 
or 2'86 per cent, of which 28,748 were under chillies menasinakat 
(K,) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 3742 under sugarcane kabbu 
(K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 1251 under tobacco hdge 
soppu (K.) or tambdéku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum,.seven under ginger 
shunti (K.) alla (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the remaining 4212 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the details of some of the most important crops : 
Indian Millet, jola (K.) jedri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, with in 
1881-82, 389,411 acres or 29°39 per cent of the tillage area, is 
the most widely grown crop in the district, the grain forming the 
husbandman’s chief food and the straw supplying the best cattle 
fodder. In good black soil free from weeds for Indian millet the 
land is treated in the same way as for cotton. Red soils must be 
manured and ploughed before the leveller or korudw is used. No 
fewer than eighteen varieties of Indian millet are grown in Dharwar, 
Of these two bili jola (K.) and kari-goni jola (K.), the finest of 
the whole are late or hingdri crops. The remaining sixteen are 
mungari or early varieties. Of the sixteen early varieties six, 
murtinjola, dhodajoula, utal-phulgara,chejkara, kagi-jola and nandihal 
are sown as regular crops, never as occasional rows among other 
crops; @ seventh variety bhagvant phulyara is sown both as a 
single crop and in rows among another crop. All of these seven 
mature in three to four months. ‘he seven other varietics patansdli, 
gavri kulu or kulmudumugu, tasvanpadu, phulgara, jelkonjola 
or jogi-jedi-jola, ken-jola, and kodmukanjula are, except 
kodmukanjola, sometimes gown as regular crops but usnally as 
oceasional rows in fields of navant Panicum italicum or rdgt 
Elensine corocana. Jelkanjola does so well as an occasional row crop 
that it has the special namo of ukkudi jola, ukkudi meaning an 
occasional row. When sown with late crops all of these seven are 
intended only to supply cattle with green fodder. ‘The two remaining 
varieties halmukan-jola and ulkanjola are mixed with some of the 
above varieties before they are sown. These two may be eaten 
~oasted ; they are never made into bread. The early or mungari 

inds are sown in July and August, and are reaped from October to 
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December, Along with the early Indian millet generally in 
every fourth row or drill, are sown cajan pea hurli or Dolichos biflo- 
rus and matakt or Phaseolus aconitifolius which thrive with the 
same preparation of soil as the millets. The late or hingiri Indian 
millets are sown in October, and reaped in February and March. 
With them are sown occasional rows of safflower gram and linseeed. 
Unless the ground is well manured Indian millet is not sown in the 
same field for two successive years ; the second crop is either cotton, 
wheat, gram, or safflower. 


Ra’q1 (K.) or ndchni(M.) Eleusine coroeana,with 28,859 acres or 2°17 
cent of the tillage area, is grown both in red and black soils, but 
generally in the red soils of the hilly west. Of two kinds of régi both 
are sown in June after the first burst of the south-west monsoon, and 
reaped one kind in October and the othor in December, In prepar- 
ing red soil for ragi the ground is ploughed with the large plough 
and is afterwards broken and levelled. Manure, at the rate of one 
or two cart-loads an acre, is laid in heaps at eqnal distances, and the 
seed is thoroughly mixed in the manure. Furrows are cut with the 
small plough, the sewer following the plough with a basket full of 
mixed manure and seed which he drops in the furrow, his basket 
being kept full bya man who walks to and from the heap. When 
the sowing is over the leveller or korudw breaks the clods and covers. 
theseed, the light hoe or ballesal kunti is passed over the surface, and 
is once more followed bythe leveller. Along with rdgia little mustard 
and the variety of Indian millet known as ukkadi-jola are some- 
times sown. At intervals a row of cajan pea is drilled in. aa 
five years ago (1848) when wood-ash or kumri tillage prevailed, 
rdégi and sdve were planted in forest clearings. In these clearings no 
manure but the ashes of -cut underwood were used. The same 
clearing only yielded a crop two years in succession when the 
ground was left fallow till the underwood had grown high enough 
to be again burnt. 


Save (K.) or vart (M.) Panicum miliare with 17,911 acres or 
1°35 per cent of the tillage area, is grown in the same way as 
rdgi. Of two varieties, one, muligt sdve is sown in June after the 
first burst of the south-west monsoon, and reaped in September ; the 
other is sown from the 1st to the 15th of September and reaped in 
late December. Mutligi save or early panic is seldom grown in the 
western forest villages, because, as it ripens before any other grain 
it has to bear the whole attacks of the wild hogs which infest those 
parts, and it is not valuable enough to make it worth watching. 


Wurar godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum estivnm, with in 1881-82 
174,829 acres or 15°19 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in 
Navalgund, Gadag, Hubli, Ron, and Dharwar. It does not thrive well 
in Bankdpur. The three chief varieties of wheat are the red or tambda, 
the local or jvari apparently meaning Karndtak, and the deshi also 
local apparently meaning Deccan. Of these the red is the finest and is 
much like English wheat. Wheatis the last sown of the cold weather 


crops. It is not sown till the October rains are over, and there is no 


chance of more rain. Wheat is generally grown in good soft black soil 
which has been thoroughly broken by the large plough followed b 
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the heavy hoe or kwnéi and the light hoe or ballesal kunti. Twenty-four 
to forty pounds of seed an acre are sown through the seed drill and 
the soil is again worked with the light hoe. After this it wants 
no weeding or other care. Wheat is grown every third year, and is 
followed by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates with 
sugarcane and gram and occasionally safflower is raised between the 
rows of wheat two to six feet apart. Safflower does not ripen till a 
month after the wheat and does not interfere with its growth. The 
wheat crop takes three to three anda half months to ripen. Towards 
the end of December it should have one good shower. When the 
seedlings are about a month old they are apt to suffer from rain or dew, 
and from a disease called bhandar which is caused by westerly winds. 
Southerly winds are also unwholesome. Excessively cold breezes 
bring ona disease called ittangi (K.) which makes the wheat plants 
turn reddish and bear poor or no ears. The acre outturn is said to 
vary from 60 to 300 pounds and to average about 200 pounds. The 
average wholesale rupee price of wheat is about thirty pounds, Wheat 
is not the staple food of the people of the district. It is used only by 
the rich and the well-to-do, In the south of the district a little wheat 
is bronght from Kumta in North Kanara, Of the local wheat some 
is sent to Belgaum, At present (188+) the cost of carriage to Belari, 
the nearest railway station, is about £2 8s. (Rs. 24) the ton. 


Ricg bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, with 85,117 acres or 6-42 
per cent of the tillage area, is grown almost wholly in the woody west 
which is locally called mallddu or hill land. Rice wants much 
and constant moisture. When it depends on rainfall alone rice is 
always uncertain, but this element of chance rather fascinates the 
people, Most rice land is independent of simple rainfall for its water- 
supply. The lowlying lands are watered from ponds and much is 
also watered by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by 
water-courses or kalvds. Failing pond water irrigation is supplied 
from wells or more coramonly from holes fed by underground 
soakage from ponds. The rice soil is red towards the extreme 
west, and further east itis alight coloured clayey mould. This clayey 
soil, by the action of water, tillage, and weather, becomes stiff, com- 
pact, and very retentive of moisture. This kind of rice soil is poor, 
middling, or good according to its situation. In high and exposed 
sites it is poor and shallow, even with care and manure able to bear 
only one crop of poor rice; in middle situations neither very high 
nor very low itis middling, of some depth, and where there is 
moisture enough, yields two crops, one of rice andthe other of 
pulse ;in low lands or valleys it is of superior richness, of a rich 
dark brown, and yields excellent after-crops. Regular rice fields 
are divided mto level compartments a few feet to fifteen or twenty 
yards broad and varying in length according to the landholder’s 
pleasure or the position of the ground. The slope of the ground or 
hill side is generally carried intoa series of terraces each one or two 
feet higher than the one immediately below it, and the front of each is 
guarded or raised by a foot high embankment forming part of the 
descending step. The effect of a hill or rising ground terraced in 
rice plots is extremely pleasing. The three kinds of rice-land require 
almost the same labour. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds 
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moisture enough toallowof its being ploughed; middle class soil 
even when not moist enough to yield an after-crop, is always damp 
enough to be ploughed, and the ploughing is a gain as it makes the 
land more ready to receive the occasional dry-season showers. The 
upturned grass and stubble roots die and rot, and the stiff clods 
crumble inthe heat and air. At the end of March manure is laid 
in heaps. In early April the clods are broken by the leveller or 
korudu, or, if still very hard, by labourers with clubs. In fields 
which have not been ploughed after harvest nothing, except the 


- laying of manure, can be done till the first rams of late April or 


May, when the field is ploughed and the clods are broken by the 
mallet. The manure is then scattered broadcast from a basket, the 
surface is turned by the heavy hoe or kunti and the leveller or korudu 


- follows. Nothing further is done till rain enough falls to admit of 


sowing for which a small seed-drill or kurgi is generally used. An 
acre of rice land on an average wants three to five loads of manure. 
If more is laid on,and the rains are abundant the crop will gain 
greatly; but with light rain in highly manured land the crop will grow 
too freely and will probably dry without coming to ear. From the25th 
of May to the end of June, as soon as the village astrologer has fixed 
the lucky day, the seed drill is decked with green leaves, the 
husbandman bows before it, and sowing begins. The drill is closel 
followed by the balle-sal-kunti or light hoe to cover the seed, 
and the korudu follows to level the surface. In about eight days the 
seed sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with the yadi 
kunti or grubber and is repeated generally once in ten or twelve 
days. In two months the seed drill is uscd for weeding, as the crop 
is too high and the fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
The weeds are always left to rot where they grew, and this coustant 
supply of vegetable matter is one chief cause of the peculiar richness 
of the soil, The surrounding ridges are repaired, the earth cut from 
the front is heaped on the ridges, the beds are filled with water, and 
the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a smooth 
and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink, but 
remains in pools. 

The rice harvest begins about the 15th of November in the drier 
land, but many hollows where water liesdeep are seldom ready forreap- 
ing before the end of December. An unusually dry or wet season may 
hasten or delay the harvest a fortnight either way. When rice is 
reaped it is left to dry on the field. It is then tied in sheaves, built 
ears outwards in a stock, andleft to season fora mouth. A pole isfixed 
in the field, and the ground for a few yards round the pole is beaten 
hard and cowdunged to prevent cracks. The floor is cleaned and 
swept, and the loosened sheaves are scattered over it, and six or 
eight muzzled bullocks packed side by side in a line are slowly driven 
over the sheaves round the pole. This goes on till all the grain has 
been trodden from the straw. ‘The straw is then removed, and fresh 
sheaves are laid and trodden. Winnowing follows thrashing. Rice 
is winnowed by filling with grain a flat basket which is raised at 
arm's Jength and slowly emptied into the air with a slight and 
regular shake. The winnowing wind blows aside the dust and the 
leaves, and the clean heavy grain falls on the ground. When a heap 
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has been collected the grain is carried to the village, the outer husk is 
removed by a wooden hand-mill or tolulikalu (K.) and as before is a 
second time winnowed. When the operations are over, the rice is 
stored in a large round basket or wattle-and-daub safe, raised a little 
from the ground on beams laid across large stones, and roofed with 
thatch. Kvery husbandman’s house has one grain basket in which 
rice and almost allother grains are stored. ‘lhe only grains which 
are generally stored in pits are Indian millet, wheat, gram, and cajau 
pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are grown in Dhdrwdr, Of these 
two, dmbemort and konksdli sanbhatia are of good quality, three 
bedarsali, somsdli, and hakkalsdli are of medium quality, and four 
dodigan a large grained variety, hempqan or red, kerekgan or black, 
and genséli. are of poor quality. Allare sown at the same time, and 
are reaped one after the other at short intervals. In a fair pro- 
portion of rice fields sugarcane is grown once every third year. 
Where the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane is grown 
without watering, and, where the water supply is plentiful, with as 
much watering as may be necessary. ‘The only cane which is 
grown without any irrigation, except a single flooding of the land 
when it is planted, is the small grass cane which is locally known as 
hol-kabbu. The cane which does not succeed without occasional 
watering during the dry season is tho large or garden cane locally 
known as gabras dali. Green crops of mug, pévta, mathi, and gram 
are also grown after rice in hollows which hold their damp till late 
in the year. Except in red and light coloured soils, a second crop 
of cane is seldom grown without watering. 


Tozacco! hdge soppy (K.) or tambuku(M.) Nicotianatabacum, with 
1251 acres or 0°09 per cent of the tillage area is found chiefly in 
Rénebennur, Dharwar, and Ron. ‘Tobacco is seldom grown near the 
western forests, as the red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is 
chiefly raised in the east hight-black soil. Rich alluvial soil is pre- 
ferred, though, whcn watered, mixture of red and black soil is 
found very suitable. The site of the tobacco field should be near 
the village as there it 1s more easily manured and guarded. Much less 
tobacco 1s grown than might be grown. Lingiayats, at least Lingd- 
yats who have children, dislike growing tobacco, for they have 
to cut the young shoots and this sin is apt to bring sickness on 
the family. In June the seed is sown carefully in prepared beds. 
If the season is early, the seedlings are ready for planting in 
August; if the season is late they are ready in September. The 
field must be mchly dressed with mixed pit manure. The leaves 
are ready for cutting in December or January. As a rule 
the whole plants are cut, stem as well as leaves. In most cases a 
poor second growth“comes from the root and this second crop is 
allowed to flower and its seed is saved. The average acre yield 
varies from about three hundred pounds in Dharwar, to two 
hundred pounds in Ron. At four pounds the rupee this leaves 





1 From Mr. E. P, Robertson’s letter 326] of 20th September 1873 to the Revenue 
‘Commissioner 8, D, - 
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the husbandman a net acre profit of £4 to 26 (Ks. 40-60), 


- The quality of the tobacco is not good; much of the home market 


is supplied from tobacco brought for sale from the banks of the 
Krishna. ‘Tobacco is cured in three slightly varying ways. The stems, 
when cut are split, and for four to seven days are left in the field to 
dry. If there is dew they are left alone, if there isno dew they are 
sprinkled with water, or, in some cases, with a decoction of kavase 
hallu grass, catechu, and coarse sugar or fagri. The stems are 
buried four or five days, taken up during the cool of the day, 
dried, sorted, and tied for final disposal. The same plan is adopted 
if the leaves are plucked from tho stem. In some places after the 
plants are cut they are left in the field for eight days, tied in bundles 
of twenty to twenty-eight, and carried home. They are piled in 
heaps with the leaves inward, and covered with matting to keep off 
wind and rain. After about a fortnight the mats are taken away, 
the tobacco is aired for a day, and heaped as before. This process 
is repeated four times when the tobacco is considered cured, and is 
sorted and tied into bundles, According to the third process after 
the leaves have been cut they-are exposed to dew for ten or fifteen 
days, and if there is no dew the leaves are watered. The leaves are 
then fairly dried and buried with two layers of leaves and one layer of 
earth. After three days they are taken in the cool of the day and spread 
outside of the house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which 
are turned every eight days. At the end of a month the tobacco is 
cured. If tobacco is cut before it is ripe or if it has been over-fermented 
in curing itis apt to beattacked by insects. In 1872 Mr. HE. P. 
Robertson, then Collector of Dharwar, tried to introduce both Havana 
and Shirdz tobacco, The seed of these two exotics was sown in eighty- 
seven villages of which twenty-two belonged to Ron, thirteen to 
Gadag, twelve to Ranebennur, eleven to Karajgi and Sdvanur, eight 
to Hubli, six to Kod, and four to Dharwar. In some of the villages 
in which the seed was planted the crops withered from want of rain, 
but im many the crops came to maturity. In every case the 
husbandmen were pleased with the tobacco. Compared with the 
local tobacco it had much larger leaves, the crop was twenty-five per 
cent heavier, it was of a stronger and better flavour, and it fetched a 
higher price. Mr. Robertson doubted (1873) if the foreign tobacco 
could ever be well enough cured for the English market. 


Suearcany kabbu (i). or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, with 3742 
acres or 0:28 per cent of the tillage area, is chiefly grown in the 
damp west or mallddu and occasionally in gardens in the dry east. 
Except that when it is grown in aficld it is planted in a field from 
which rice has been reaped, the garden and field tillage of sugarcane 
are much the same. The chief point is that the land must be damp 
enough. In December before the cane is planted the ground is 
prepared by breaking and levelling the rice-field ridges. After a 
week the small plough or ranti, with two or more pairs of bullocks, 
is drawn three or four times across the ground. The clods are 
broken by the korudu or leveller, and in January tho heavy 
hoe or kKunti and the light hoe or ballesal kunti are 
used to powder and level the surface. Manure is laid in heaps. 
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and, towards the end of January, the large plongh cuts the 
surface into furrows about eighteen inches apart. In February, and 
in some places in March, the cane cuttings are laid in the furrow and 
covered with manuro. Sugarcane wants more manure than any 
other crop ; in fact cane cau hardly have too much manure. Six to 
nine cart-loads are generally given to the acre. After the cuttings 
are covered with manure the small plough or ranti is run along the 
side of the furrows and fills them with earth. The field is then once 
well watered and wants nothing more till the rains. Hight or ten 
days after the planting, when the surface is dry, the korudu is used 
to level it and break the clods. The small plough is again used to 
heap the earth on the cane and is again followed by the korudu. 
After a few days the surface is loosened by the smaller hoe or ballesal 
kunti to help ont the young sprouts and destroy the weeds. 
Nothing further is done till the first showers fall, when the crop is a 
faw inches above the surface and the field is weeded by the grubber 
or yadt kunti, Now, if not earlier, it is hedged, and weeded as often 
as wanted, at first with tho yadi kunti and later with the kurgz or 
drill machine, The earth is heaped about the roots, and the crop 
is ready for cutting in light porous soilsin eleven months and in stiff 
soils in thirteen or fourteen months. Of eight varieties of sugarcane 
the chief are hal kabbu, rimrasdali, gabrasdali, and kara kabbu. 
The hal kabhu or grass cane, though the smallest variety, is 
considered the finest. Itig white and thin, about the thickness of 
a good sized millet stalk. It is sown in rice fields and is considered 
ahardy plant. It is very largely grown because it has soveral 
advantages over the other varieties, It wants less water than the 
large white and red kinds. After ib has once fairly taken root, 
little watering is required, the rain alone proving nearly enough. 
Though the larger cane gives much more juice it bas much less 
saccharine matter in proportion than the small cane, and requires 
far more boiling to make gur or coarse sugar. The gur made from 
the small cane is also considered of superior quality. The gur of 
the small cane is light and granulated, while that of the large cane 
is heavy wiry and of a somewhat darker colour, On account of its 
hard bamboo-like texture the small cane is much less subject to the 


attacks of jackals and wild cats than the large cane. ‘T'o sow an acre, 


of hal kabbu requires 2500 to 3000 cuttings at three cuttings a cane, 
The rdmrasdali cane is streaked white and red and is sown in rice 
fields as well as in gardens. It grows toa fair height and thickness, 
and anacre yields about ten loads of inferior jagri, from which 
no sugar is made. The gabrasdali is grown in small quantities in 
garden lands for local use, and wants care and water once a 
fortnight. The skin of this cane is remarkably thin, the knots are 
far apart, and it is very juicy. It is much like the Mauritius cane. 
For an acre of gabrasdali or riémrasdali 5000 cuttings at five 
cuttings a cane are required. The karra kabbu is the common red 
cane. The other four minor varieties are the Mauritius or 
morishydda-kabbu, dodiya, byatalldodiya, and bile kubbu. The 
Mauritius cane yields juice superior to that of the common cane, 
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but, as it wants more water, and is more liable to be gnawed and 
eaten by jackals and porcupines its growth is limited, Sngarcane 
takes more out of the ground than any other crop. In fields 
sugarcane is followed by rice and in gardens by pot herbs. Unless 
the ground is richly manured, vegetables do not yield much during 
the first season after sugarcane. It is not till the second or third 
year that sugarcane can be again grown with advantage. In a 
fair season, on a rough estimate, an acre of sugarcane will bring a 
net return of £1 12s, (Rs.16). Jdégrt or coarse sugar is made in a 
press of two upright solid wooden cylinders, on one of which is cut 
an endless male screw and on the other an endless female screw. 
These are set in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fixed at one 
edge of the bottom of a pit. The male screw cylinder is about a 
foot higher than the female, and into its head a horizontal bar is 
let to which are yoked two or more pairs of bullocks who keep the 
machine constautly moving. ‘The cylinders are fed with pieces of 
cane about afoot long. Hal kabbwu canes are passed once and 
gdmrasdali canes are_passed twice through the cylinders. The 
juice pressed from thecane runs into a trongh, which 
forms the base of the machine, and from the trough passes into a 
broadmouthed earthen pot which is buried in the ground. When 
enough is gathered, itis carried to the boiler, a large flat iron 
vessel costing £1 129. to £4 (Rs.16-40), The boiler is set on a 
brisk fire and is fed by the dried cane rinds. The boiling juice is 
constantly stirred, and the thick scum that rises to the surface is 
carefully removed: till it becomes like syrup, when it is poured, if 
required for course sugar or jdgri into holes dug in the ground and 
after cooling is cut into cakes or dug out whole. If itis wanted 
for fine sugar, tho syrup, after it is taken from the oven, is briskly 
thrown up the sides of the iron vessel by two or three men with long 
flat wooden ladles till it cools, and is finally broken into powder by 
oblong or oval-shaped single or double handled wooden blocks. 


Cures, menasinakat(K.) or mirchi(M.) Capsicum frutescens, with 
28,748 acres or 2°16 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in the 
country between the woody west and the open east. The climate and. 
the rich or marikat soil of Kod are particularly suited to the growth 
of chillies. The chilly is sown in May or early June in a small 
carefully prepared plot, often the backyard of the husbandman’s 
house, and is well watered. In July, when of some little height, 
the plants are moved to the field, and are there set in rows two feet 
apart, which are laid out with the utmost regularity and precision. 
After the field has been planted, manure is applied by the hand to 
the root of each plant, and, at intervals of eight to ten days, the 
small two-bullock plough is carefully passed between the rows of 
plants, first lengthwise aud afterwards across, by which the field 
is kept free of weeds, and, to keep the roots cool the earth is heaped 
round each plant. This earth-heaping is repeated for about 
three months until the branches of neighbouring plants begin to 
touch and the frnit appears. In December and January the crop is 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first is 
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by far the largest. A good crop is said to yield about 400 pounds 

(16 mans) the acre which occasionally sells at about a penny a pound 
(Re.1 a man), a price which pays the husbandman excellently. The 
price is subject to very sudden changes. The chilly is used as a 
seasoning and though only very small quantities are required,a certain 
amount must be had at any cost. Thus in seasons of short crops the 
price rules very high, and, when the crops are large, the chilly 
becomes a glnt and the price falls so low that short years somotimes 
pay better than full years. When grown asa garden crop the chilly 
is frequently mixed with the early watered bellulli or garlic and 
ullegaddi or onion. 


Cotton, hatti (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, averaging 
335,900 acres or about twenty-seven per cent of the tillage area, is the 
most important.crop of the Dharwar black soil plain.? Little cotton is 
grown either in the hilly and woody west or in the patches of stony 
and hilly ground in the eastern plain. Three kinds of cotton are 
grown in Dhérwar: Gossypium arboreum devitdpus (K.) (M.) that is 
God’s Cotton, used in making sacred threads and temple lamp- 
wicks; Gossypium indicum jvari-hatti (K.) that is country cotton ; 
and Gossypium barbadense vildyuti-hatt: that is American cotton, 
Of these three kinds Gossypium,arborenm, a perennial bush eight 
to twelve feet high is grown occasionally all over the district, in 
gardens, beside wells and streams, and near temples. It is much 
like the Brazilian or Peruvian cotton plant, and, though this is 
unlikely, it is often said to be an American exotic. Gossypium 
indicum, jvdri-hatti, gencrally known in the Bombay market as 
Kumta cotton, is largely planted all over the black-soil plain. 
Gossypiam barbadense vildynti-hatti that is American cotton, 
commonly called Sawginned Dharwér, which was introduced into 
the district by Government in 1842, has thriven well and has come to 
oceupy about a quarter of the district cotton area. Among the cotton 
producing districts of the Bombay Karnétak, Dhérwér stands 
first, and both ifs American and its local cotton are highly esteemed. 
All evidence goes to show that with fair treatment in preparing 
them for market, the two varieties grown in Dharwar will rank among 
the best cottons of India. 

The upland plain of Dh4rw4r enjoys the unusual advantage of 
two rainy seasons, the south-west between June aud October and 
the north-east or Madras between October and December. The 
north-east rains give the country a fresh supply of moisture in 
October and often again in Novembor, and in a small degree still 
later on. This moisture with the cool November nights has had a 
large share in successfully acclimatizing New Orleans cotton. 
In the Dhérwér cotton plains the yearly rainfall ranges from 
twonty-five to thirty inches. During the cotton-growing months, 





1 This account of Dhérwar cotton is prepared from a pamphlet written by Mr. 
W. Walton, late Cotton Inspector of the Southern Maratha Country. 

# ‘The area in the text is the average for the five years ending 1882-83, In 1881-82 
the sub-divisional areas were, Gadag 79,537 acres, Navalgund 67,866, Ron 67,105, 
Hubli 44,865, Karajgi 30,497, Ranebennur 22,777, Bankdépur 22,464, Dhdrwar 13,069, 
Hangal 6668, Kod 3100, and Kalghatgi 753 acres. In 1881-82 the cotton area in 
Government and alienated villages was 534,000 acres ; see below p, 302, 
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that is from September to February, the returns for the five years 
ending 1882 show a greatest heat of 97°in February and a least heat — 
of 68° in December. For cotton to thrive the soil should be loose 
and open enough toallow theair and sun to pass below the surface, 
and still more to let excessive and untimely rain drain from 
the roots. These qualities the crumbling gaping soil of Dhérwd4r 
has in an unusual degree! The Dhdrwaér husbandmen describe 
their cotton landsas of two kinds: huduk-yert which is a mixture of 
black and red soil and yeri a pure black soil. Both local and 
American cotton are planted in both these soils, but huluk-yert or 
black and red is generally considered best for New Orleans cotton, 
and yeri or pure black for local cotton. The black and red is con- 
sidered the richer of the two, but, in a bad season, blight and other 
diseases show themselves sooncr and toa greater extent in black and 
red than in pure black. The great merit of these two soils is the 
surprising length of time during which the under-soil keeps moist. 
It is this under-ground dampness that enables the cotton plant, 
especially the American plant, to mature as late as March and 
April. When the surface of the field is baked and gaping with the 
heat the cotton bnshes are still greon because their tap roots are 
down in the cool moist wnder-soil. Cotton is seldom grown in red 
soil ; the outturn is too small to pay at ordinary prices. 

Watering has often been suggested for Dhdrwdr cotton. Mr. 
Channing, one of the American planters brought by Government in 
1842, recommended the damming of differeut parts of the Malprabha 
for the purpose of storing wator to water the cotton fields. In 1865 
the river was examined by the Collector and by Sir Bartle Frere, 
then Governor of Bombay, when on tour. The matter was referred 
to the irrigation department, but the costliness of the scheme 
prevented its being) undertaken. Another scheme was to draw a 
supply of water from the Varda river; but the Varda scheme also 
proved impossible. Though both of these schemes were given up, 
the question whether watering the black soil cotton fields does good 
or does harm to the crop is still unsettled. The weight of experiments 
ig against watering cotton in black soils. In 1858, experiments made 
on the Dhdrwér border showed that, even with the help of water, 
cotton could not be protitably grown in red soils, and that in black 
soil watering positively injured the crop. Dr.Forbes-Royle, the super- 
intendent of the Dh4rwdér ginning factory (1855), was of opinion that 
watering would be of use only in case of the failure of rain. Mr. W. 
Shearer, thesuperintendent of cotton experiments (1867-75), when want 
of rain threatened to destroy his crop, endeavoured to save it by water- 
ing. The only result was an improvement in the look of the plants. 
The watered plants yielded no more cotton than the unwatered plants, 
and the staple of the watered plants was exceptionally weak. So far 








¥ An analysis of the best cotton snil showed in 4500 grains, 3324 Pa of very 
fine soil, 936 grains of impalpable powder, and 240 grains of coarse pebbles like jasper, 
with pieces like burnt tiles strongly retentive of moisture. The impalpable portion 
consisted of 18:000 grains of water, 0-450 of organic matter, 0°083 of chloride of 
sodium, 0-007 of sulphate of lime, 0-027 of phosphate of lime, 0°0450 of carbonate of 
lime, 0°013 of carbonate of magnesia, 15-200 of peroxide of iron, 16-500 of allumina, 
pay potash, 48-000 of silica combined and free as sand, and 1:185 loss; total 
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as Mr. Shearer’s experience went, the only effect of watering either 
American or local cotton was to develop the plant at the expense of 
the fibre. The late Colonel Meadows ‘Taylor, C.S.1., made 
experiments in watering Dhdrwdr-American cotton, and the result 
was a failure. The leaves were curled, the bolls soft, and the fibre 
weak. He apreed with Mr. Inverarity, then Collector of Broach, 
that watering cotton in deep black soil would prove injurious both 
to the quality and to the quantity of the fibre. The black or regur goil, 
in which cotton is almost always grown, is very deep and moisture- 
holding. Though the surface seems dry, and no doubt is dry as 
far as the plough or hoe has disturbed it, yet, after an ordinary rainfall, 
the under-soil always keeps moist, not only beyond the time 
at which cotton ripens, but even during the whole of the hot 
weather. ‘he roots of the cotton plant strike very deep. The 
tap root passes at least two feet below the surface, generally three 
to four feet, sometimes as much as eight feet. Even theside shoota 
pass down when they find the surface soil begin to dry. A certain 
dryness in the soil is apparently needed to bring the fibre to 
perfection and to cause the bolls to open, Colonel Taylor thought 
that in deep black soil the ordinary rainfall.was enough for the 
plant. Its whole growth, and for the most part its buds and flowers 
and green bolls were produced whilo the subsoil was wet. As the 
soil dried the stem of the cotton plant stiffeued, the bolls hardened 
and ripened, and the cotton burst forth. If the ground was kept 
damp, there would be a danger that the plant would throw out fresh 
shoots and fail to ripen the bolls. 


Cotton takes much out of the soil. Unless he is tempted by high 
prices, the Dhdrwar landholder does not grow cotton oftener than once 
in three years. Still as it commands. sure and profitable market, 
cotton is often sown every second year, and in some of the richest soils 
itis grown season after season. Where itis planted season after season 
the crop is poor and the soilis much weakened. The area under local 
or Kumta cotton varies year after year with the labour market, that is 
with the quantity of labour forthcoming for cleaning. Thus, if labour 
is scarce and dear and the farmers find they have a large balance 
of unginned native cotton in stock, they will not sow that year as 

much as they would have sown if their stock had been sold 
and labour was cheap and plentiful. The area under cotton is 
also affected by the balance of grain and bread stuffs in hand, 
and also by the rainfall, If the rain is heavy in the early part of 
the season, there is a large sowing of millet and other wet crops; 
if the rain holds off until August or September, there is a large 
area under cotton, but, if the August rain also holds off and there is 
but little rain till October, wheat and gram take tho place of cotton. 
Cotton fields are manured some time before the cotton is sown.. The 
husbandmen say that if manure is put m along with or immediately 
before the cotton seed and the rainfall is scanty, the manure does 
not mix with the soil, and injuros the cotton plant especially the 
American plant. The manure used is pulverised village refuso and 
rubbish, and occasionally oil plant or some other quick growing 
crop is raised and ploughed in. The soil is generally manured every 
second or third year. 
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Many of the better class of husbandmen take great care in 
preparing their cotton land. It is cleared of all the stumps of the 
previous crop by the heavy hoe or kunti, Wherever itis overgrown 
with the karige (K.) or hariali (M.) Cynodon dactylon grass, the land 
is ploughed with the heavy plough. Even repeated workings of the 
heavy plough do not always succeed in uprooting the entangled 
and deep rooted haridli. Field labourers are engaged who turn out 
with pickaxes or kudlis (K.) and dig the land often two feet deep. 
This is very slow and hard work, but the result repays the severe 
labour and the expense, After ploughing, or deep digging, the heavy 
hoeor kunt? is again used to thoroughly loosen the soil. When the soil 
is thus broken and smoothed it is considered ready for the seed. 
The Dharwar husbandmen take the greatest care not to sow cotton 
at any time which will bring the plant to maturity at a season when” 
heavy falls of rain may be expected. As a rule cotton sowing 
begins in the latter part of August. By this time the land has been 
thoroughly soaked, and is so far drained that the surface is com- 
paratively dry. A fairly dry surface with much moisture below is 
the state in which land should be for sowing either American or 
local cotton. Soil inthis state-helps the seed to sprout and draws 
the tap roots deep enough to support and bring the plant to perfection, 
when the hot weather and the trying east winds set in. Before 
sowing it New Orleans seed is rabbed by the hand on the ground in 
a mixture of cowdung and water; for their woolliness keeps the seeds 
from running freely through the sced drill. The seed is sown with 
the aid of the kurg: or seed dvill which has iron teeth eighteen inches 
apart, to each of which a hollow bamboo tube called yellishedi (K.) 
is fastened. Bullocks are yoked to the seed drill, and, as they work, 
the iron teeth plough two drills, and in these drills the cotton seed 
is dropped through the bamboo tubes. Tho seed drill is immediately 
followed by the hoe which closes the drills. Frequent hot sunny 
days after sowing promote sprouting and about three months more 
remain during which from time to time rain may be lookedfor. The 
seed leaves begin to show in six to twelve days. In about a month, 
when the plants are three or four inches high, the farmer takes his 
grubber or yadikunti, and works it between the cotton plants, doing 
two rows at a time. The grubber roots up all young weeds and grass. 
Atthe same time it turns the surface soil, keeps it from souring, 
and heaps the soil at the roots of the young plants. This heaping 
of the soil is repeated several times, the oftener the better, until the 
plants grow too high to work the grubber. The more hardworking 
and careful husbandmen supplement the grubber with hand labour, 
For this men, women, and children are employed on 3d. to 6d. 
(2-4 as.) a day, weeding at surprising speed with a hurchegi or 
miniature sickle. By the beginning of October, a strong, dry, 
cutting east wind sets in. The east wind lasts till about the middle 
of November, when the strain is eased by occasional moist 
southerly and westerly breezes and timely heavy thunderstorms. 
After this the dry cast wind again sets in and blows steadily 
till January. The American cotton plant usnally flowers in 
December, often ten days to a fortnight in advance of the local plant. 
Jis cotton bolls mature in February and March. A good Americar 
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crop usually yields five pickings, with a week between each; a poor 
crop not more than three pickings with a fortnight between each. 
All of the picking, and, in the case of the local cotton, almost all of 
the ginning, is done by women aud children, the men’s share in 
the labour ceasing when the plants are full-grown. 

Crossing has very often beon tried in Dharwar with a view to 
improve the different varieties. Attempts have especially been made 
to cross the local plant either with New Orleans, Sea Island, or 
Egyptian, so as to keep the hardiness and strength of the local plant, 
and guin the silkiness, length, and large outturn of these foreign 
varieties. So far back as 1859 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
explained the decline in the quality of Dhérwér American cotton to 
natural crossing’, the result of mixed sowing of the local and foreign 
varieties. Such a result Dr. Wight (1842-1850), a botanist and 
a practical cotton planter in Koimbator, thought impossible. In 
1872, Mr. Shearer stated that in his experience the cotton of plants 
grown from seed that had been looked on as crossed, on coming to 
maturity, showed no marked improvement on those of the parent 
plant. The only difference was in appearance. Plants obtained 
by crossing local and Egyptian grow well, but. their bolls did not 
ripen. A cross of Egyptian or Sea Island with American seemed 
always to run out and the plants dwindled after the second year. 
If they ever produced bolls the staple was weak. Mr. Shearer tried 
to cross the different local varieties. The look of the plant often 
changed, still he could not say whether they were crosses or sports. 
Mr. Shearer traced the apparent changes, which often deceive an 
unprofessional eye, to difference in season, situation, and tillage. 

Dharwar cotton is liable to two diseases, benithgi rog (K.) and 
karaghi rog (K.). Benithgi rog is brought.on by continued hard cutting 
easterly wind; it turns the leaves red and blights them ; the flowers 
and pods fall off without maturing and the plant slowly dies, Karaghi 
rog is brought on by cutting easterly winds with heavy morning 
dews and fogs; it disappears if a westerly wind sets in before the 
disease has gained too strong a hold. 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges from 
fifty to 120 pounds, the yield of American cotton being greater than 
that of country cotton. According to the 1682-83 cotton report,during 
the five years onding 1882-83, the acre yield was estimated at fifty 
pounds of American cotton and forty-two pounds of local cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton is difficult to determine. Much depends 
on the grower the number of cattle he owns, the area of land he holds, 
the number of persons in his house, and many other conditions which 
more or less affeet his actual cash outlay in growing cotton. 
Roughly the acre cost of growing American and local cotton is 
lis. 4gd. (Rs. 534). Asthe value of the American crop may be set 
down at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the value of the local crop at 
£1 4s, Od. (Rs. 122) the American leaves a net profit of 18s. 74d. 
(Rs, 9.8) and the local of 13s. 44d. (Rs. 614). To the net profit on 
the country cotton a small amount may be added, as in many casos 
the husbandman’s family themselves clean the cotton. 

In 1819, a year after Dharwdr passed to the British, the 
commorcial resident in the ceded districts, recommended that 
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50,000 to 100,000 pounds of Brazilian cotton seed and some quantity 
of New Orleans and Sea Island cotton seeds should be procured and . 
distributed in Dhérwar. ‘'o tempt the husbandmen to try these 
foreign cottons it was proposed to offerareward of £17 10s. (50 
pagodas) in cash or in the shape of a gold medal and chain on the 


first delivery of five hundred pounds of clean white cotton free 


from seed dirt and leaf, that 1s at the rate of about 17s. 6d. 
(24 pagodas) for each man of twenty-five pounds. This 
proposal was approved by the Madras Government, but it does 
not seem to have been carried out. In 1824 it was noticed that 
much land fit for growing cotton lay waste. The cost of clearing 
rich land was so great that a lease or kaul of nine or ten years of 
light rent was not imducement cnough to tempt the people to 
undergo the expense. In 1829 under orders from the Court of 
Directors, to improve local cotton and introduce fine foreign 
varieties, experiments were begun in Dhdrwér under Dr. Lush, 
who, m addition to his ordinary duties as superintendent of the 
botanical gardens at..D&épuri in Poona, was entrusted with 
cotton experiments:in Khiaudesh and Dharwiér, Dr. Lush reached 
Dharwar too late in the year to sow cotton, He bought some fields 
of growing plants, and proposed to clean cotton ina way which could 
increase its value without adding much to its cost. He also proposed 
to distribute the seeds of the best Gujardt, New Orleans, and other 
annual cottons, which would ripen in the course of the season, so 
as to produce new varieties of the staple. The cotton bonght and 
cleaned by Dr. Lush was favourably noticed in England and was 
valued at 54d. to S¥d.. (54-32 as.) the pound, when Indian cottons 
were selling at Liverpool at 3d. to Od. (2-4 as.) the pound. In the 
next season Dr. Lush chose land for a sinall cotton farmat Sigithalli 
inthe Khandpur sub-division of Belgaum, ‘lhe land was so situated 
that, if necessary, it could be watered by a stream, Partly owing 
to a bad scason, but chiefly owing to the damaged state in 
which the foreign sced was received, the experiment failed; the 
entire crop sent to England amounted only to four bales. Of these 
four bales two, of a kind not recorded, wore valued at 7$d. to 84d. 
(5-53 as.) the pound, one of American upland seed at 8d. to 84d. 
(54-52 as.) the pound, and one of Dhaérwdr Now Orleans at 8d. 
(53 as.) the pound. At this time the average price of Indian 
cotton im England was 4}d. (2$as.)the pound. In spite of these 
high prices all four packages turned out unfit for spinning. 
Small quantities would still command the high prices named for 
candle-wicks and jewellers’ purposes. ‘The cotton was cleaned 
by a foot roller so inoffectively that the work had to be 
supplemented by a number of hand-pickers behind the foot 
rollers, who had to pass the whole of the ginned cotton through their 
hands and remove from it the broken seeds and dirt that had passed 
the roller. £6 (Rs, 60) were spent in cleaning 784 pounds of cotton. 
The landholders were unwilling to go on trying foreign seed. 
The yield was less and the quality was poorer than that of the locat 
cotton. About this time (1829) a quantity of Broach cotton cleaned 
by the foot roller sold for 53d. to 6d. (82-4 as.) the pound, 
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Between 1229 and 1832 the results of the sowings of American 
cotton seed at Navalgund, Dhdrwar, and Morab were various. The 
seed was liable to fall off in quality, they withered, and got to look 
like the seeds of poor black-seeded cotton, In proportion to the seed 
distributed Dr. Lush received very little cotton. Some American 
seed sown as perennial and tried at the Sigihalli farm failed, Some 
Broach and Jambusar seed was tried at Navalgund, but the pods 
were attacked by field bugs, and the produce was poorer than that 
of the local cotton. About 1830 a small trade in Dhérwdr 
cotton sprang up with China, and the Canton merchants highly 
approved of the consignments that were sent to them. In 1831 
at the Sigihalli farm, five pounds of Pernambuco seed at first 

romised well, but the plants were afterwards blighted. In 

ovember 1832 the plants were recovering, but up to that time 
there had been no outturn. Some Bourbon seed was tried with 
Pernambuco, but it did not come up. Some seed of a white- 
seeded perennial from the Dépuri garden was thought likely to 
turnout a fine silky cotton, and was prepared by the saw-gin. 
In 1832 some Egyptian was tried, and in November, Dr, Lush, not- 
withstanding a dry season, thought it more proinising than the other 
varieties. During 1833 the results continued most discouraging. 
The Pernambuco was a complete failure im black soils and the 
American green-seeded varieties, that is Georgian Uplands and New 
Orleans, were found to degenerate rapidly and to yield thin 
unsatisfactory crops. In1834 Dr. Lush thought Pernambuco might 
succeed in fairly moist red soil. Pure black soil was death to this 
seed. In 1835 experiments at the Sigihall farm convinced him 
that Pernambuco would never answer in Dhérwdér. He thought 
Egyptian might succeed as an annual, as. it bore a good crop 
the first year, and the proportion of its wool to seed was double that 
of the local cotton. In 1836 the Collector, Mr. Baber, while giving 
his opinion on the Sigihalli farm, said that though the experiments 
had gone on for five years, not a single landholder close to the 
farm had in the slightest degree changed his mode of cotton tillage, 
of gathering the crop, or of preparing it for market. About this time 
Dr, Lush showed that a new gmning machine was required, as the 
foot roller was not suited to foreign cotton, and as the American 
in was a failure. In 1836 the Dhérwér experiments were closed. 
hey were considered to have failed after a fair trial, Still Mr. 
Mercer the American planter, when looking over a collection of 
experimental cottons at the India Office in London in 1840, picked ont 
samples of Dr. Lush’s white-seeded perennial which he said were quite 
equal to good New Orleans, 

In 1888 several commercial bodies in Great Britain urged 
measures for improving Indian cotton, In consequence of this 
agitation, Captain Bayles of the Madras Army was sent to 
America to engage the services of trained men to teach the people 
of India how to grow and prepare cotton. Ten American planters 
were engaged and started for India in 1840 with a large quantity 
of the best cotton seed, some American tools, cotton gins, and 
presses. Of the ten planters three came to Bombay. In 1841 
the Collector, Mr, A. N. Shaw, to whose steady and persevering 
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efforts much of the success of the attempt to acclimatize 
American cotton in Dharwar is due, planted, on tho local system, 
some ten acres in Hubli with some of the Mexican sced sent 
by the Court of Directors. Mr. Shaw believed that of all 
Western Indian climates the Dhérwdr climate was most like 
the climate of the United States cotton-growing districts. Mr. 
Shaw was right, and his cotton, though the seed was old and 
though the plants were grown under many disadvantages, was 
declared by the local landholders and merchants better than their 
own, and was valued by the Bombay Chamber of Commorce at £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) the khandi, that is twelve to eighteen per cent, 
higher than the best Broach, then tho standard staple at Bombay. 
Mr. Shaw’s fields gave ninety pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
while the neighbouring fields sown with local cotton returned only 
forty-five pounds the acre. Mr. Mercer one of the American 
planters, who reached Dhdrwér about this time, was so satisfied 
with Mr. Shaw’s ficlds, that his doubts of American cotton 
becoming a valuable Indian product disappeared. In spite of his 
success Mr. Shaw thought.that no rapid spread of American cotton 
was possible, unless a simple portable gin was introduced. At this 
time most of the landholders were deep in debt and worked 
without spirit. Tho ordinary way of gathering the cotton crop 
was to let it fall on the ground and lie on the ground till the cotton 
bushes ceased bearing. Then the people went out and gathered it 
all in one gathering. They mixed the fresh and the old, making 
no attempt to separate the clean from the dirty. About the same 
time (1841-42) Mr. Hadow, then assistant collector, grew some 
Bourbon seed cotton on the native plan in the black soil of Gadag, 
The return was thirty-one pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
Bourbon is a perennial) and) seldom yields more than thirty 
pounds during the first scason. ‘The sample cleaned by the foot 


- roller was especially praised by the Chamber of Commerce for 


its beautiful cleanness. In 1843 Mr. Mercer, with his assistants 
Messrs. Hawley and Channing, began an experimental cotton 
farm at Kusvugal five miles north-east of Hubli. The system 
was that followed by the Dharwar husbandmen. The only change 
was that seed was sown at intervals from early June, while the 
local husbandmen never sow till late in August. In this 
year 545 acres were under foreign cotton. Of these 183 were 
planted by Mr. Mercer with six different varieties, eighty acres with 
New Orleans, sixty-three with Broach, sixteen with Koimbator from 
acclimatized New Orleans seed, cleven with Abyssinian, ten with 
Bourbon, and three with Sea Island. The result at first was 
discouraging, mainly owing to the effects of the constant high winds 
of the early months of thesouth-westrains. By Septemberappearances 
greatly improved and Mr. Mercer described the prospect as truly 
promising. This was the case not only with the experimental farm but 
also with the fields of the local farmers. In spite of damage caused by 
heavy rain early in October, which also told on other cotton fields, 
Mr. Mercer considered his outturn better than any he had seen 
in India, The acre yield of clean cotton was fifty-four and a half 
pounds of New Orleans. thirtv-two wounds of Broach. fiftv-four 
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pounds of Koimbator, and eight pounds of Abyssinian. Bourbon 
and Sea Island gave no return. The Kusvugal husbandmen’s returns 
were at the rate of forty-eight and a half pounds the acre on their 
fields of foreign cotton, leaving them six pounds behind their 
American rivals, From these results Mr. Shaw hoped by 1845 to 
see Dhdrwar cotton hold a high place among Bombay cottons, To 
meet the ginning difficulty twenty-four ginning wheels or charkds and 
five saw-gins, cleaning 300 to 350 pounds of cotton in a day, were 
procured, and several gin-houses were opened. In Mr. Shaw’s 
opinion, and this opinion experience has proved correct, New 
OrHans cotton yields a larger acre outturn than local cotton. New 
Orleans is also more easily gathered free of dirt than the local cotton. 
Tts covering leaves or calyx are tougher and thicker, and less apt 
to break and mix with the fibre than the local covering leaves. The 
local cotton is also more apt to be damaged by falling on the ground. 
Further the proportion of wool is larger in New Orleans than in the 
local cotton. In a hundred pounds of New Orleans thirty-three 
pounds are wool, sixty-six pounds seed, and one pound waste ; in a 
hundred pounds of local cotton twenty-fonr pounds are wool, 
seventy-five pounds are seed, and one pound is waste. Except 
that they were ill-ginned, parcels of tho 1843 experimental cotton 
were favourably noticed by the Bombay Chamber. Mr. Hadow’s 
experiment with Bourbon at Gadag did not pay its cost in the first 
and second years (1842-43). In the second year (1843) if was 
under the care of Mr. Hellier, a German, to whom it had been made 
over by Mr. Hadow. Jn Mr. Shaw’s opinion the result showed that 
no further experiments should be made with Bourbon. It would 
never be a success and al! experiments with it would only interfere 
with the offorts to spread the cultivation of New Orleans, Mr. 
Mercer agreed with Mr. Shaw, and added that the outturn of Bourbon 
was less than that of the local cotton. Shortly after this Mr. Shaw 
went to KEngland. He was succeeded by Mr, Goldsmid, who, as well 
as Mr. Mansfield the first assistant collector, took much interest in 
the cotton experiments. . 

In 1844.45, 2749 acres were under American cotton. A second 
experimental farm of 168 acres, of which 146 were under New 
Orleans and twenty-two under Broach, was started near Gadag 
under Mr. Hawley, while Mr. Mercer continued his experiments at 
Kusvugal. Mr. Hawley met with remarkablo success. His New 
Orleans gave an acre return of 944 pounds of clean cotton and his 
Broach of 1234 pounds. Some of the fields would have done credit 
to the banks of the Mississippi. Mr. Mercer’s plants were attacked 
by field bugs and caterpillars and yielded poorly, The acre return 
of clean cotton on 150 acres of New Orleans ranged from eighty-one 
and a half to fourteen and a half pounds, The return on sixteen 
acres of Broach gave an average of sixty-three pounds, ten acres of 
Bourbon gave an average of twenty-two pounds, and eleven acres of 
Abyssinian an average of ten and ahalf pounds. In this season both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr, Hawley tried manure, In 1845 the experimental 
farms were closed on the ground that it was no longer necessary te 
supply the people with American seed. Twelve saw-gins were at 
work, seven private and five Government, but to meet the people’s 
wants at least twenty more were required, In 1845-46 the rains 
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were disappointing, and instead of 17,000 acres only 11,176 acres 
were planted with American cotton, In this season the planters 
were allowed to raise cotton for Government by contract with the 
landholders. Mr, Mercer paid 4s. (Rs. 2) for tillage, 2s, (Re. 1) an 
acre for land rent, and, after paying all other expenses, 7s. (Rs. 34) 
the acre for carrying the cotton to the ginning house. Mr. Mercer 
calculated that, at an acre yield of sixty-three pounds of clean cotton, 
the crop would cost the husbandman 14d, (1a.) the pound. After 
giving credit for the value of the seed it was found that the crop 
represented an outlay to the grower of very little over a penny a 
pound. The whole produce of the district was calculated at 1200 to 
1500 bales of American cotton. The growth of American cotton was 
left entirely to the people. But Government were the only buyers 
and there were no saw-gins to gin it. The want'’of saw-gins was 
the great drawback to the spread of American cotton, as the people 
would not grow American cotton unless they were sure that they 
could clean it and sell it. In Juno of the same year (1845-46) 
Mr. T. W. Channing, one of the American planters at Kusvugal, 
brought to the uotice of Government that the American saw-gins 
were not suited to the acclimatized varicties, and that better and 
cheaper saw-gins might bo made in India, He thought that by 
making them on the spot the price of a saw-gin might be lowered 
from £35 to £19 fs, (Rs,350-198). A gin made under Mr. 
Mercer’s directions cost only £14 14s. (Rs.147). Ata trial made 
by Captain, the late Sir George Wingate, then superintendent of 
the revenue survey, the local gin beat the American saw-gin 
by twenty-five per cont. Mr. Mercer asked for a good European 
mechanic. Instead of this, and this was probably a_ better 
arrangement, the Court of Directors sent ont 500 saws the only 
part of the gin which could not be easily made in Dhdrwadr. [t is 
in great measure to the arrangements which were then made for 
cleaning the cotton that Dharwar owes its special suceess im the 
growth of saw-ginned Dharwar. 

In 1846-47, for the first timo, local dealers bought American cotton 
ou their own account, and at rates twenty per cent over local cotton. 
Mr. Hawley soon after resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Blount, 
also an American, who had come from Khandesh. Mr. Mercer left 
at the end of 1846, About tho samo time the tests made by 
Lancashire spinners on Government shipments of Dhaérwér New 
Orleansshoweda loss of twenty-one pounds on 332 pounds of Dhérwar 
New Orleans before carding, compared with a loss of 38} pounds on 
an equal quantity of common Surats. After carding the lossos on 
similar quantities were sixteen pounds of Dh4rwdr New Orleans and 
28% pounds of Surats. When spun fifty pounds of ordinary American 
New Orleans showed a loss of 174 per cent and an outturn of 41} 
pounds of yarn, while the same quantity of Dharwér New Orleans 
turned out 424 pounds of yarn with a loss of fifteen per cent. The 
yarn of Dharwar New Orleans was pronounced equal to yarn made 
from ordinary American New Orleans. In May 1846 Mr, Manafield, 
then acting Collector, recommended Government to cease holding out 
special inducements for the growth of American cotton. The people 
were willing to sow it to any extent, provided Government guaranteed 
them a sale. After another year, if the merchants did not step in 
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and help in creating a demand, he did not sce why Government 
should foster the production of an article which had no fixed market 
value. Ina second letter about the ond of the year, Mr. Mansfield 
urged that tho uncertainty of the price of Dharwir New Orleans 
cotton in Bombay was the doubtful point in the experiment. Until 
something was done to ensure a demand for the cotton, the burden 
of buying the entire crop would continue to fall on Government. 
He thought that part of the Dhirwaér American crop should be 
offered fur sale in Bombay. Government approved of selling some 
of the cotton in Bombay, but were unable to offer it for sale 
as the Court of Directors found that the opinion had lately 
spread in Mngland that the recent shipments of good cotton 
were pet packges from cotton grown as w garden crop. The 
Court were therefore anxious to have as much cotton as. possible 
to show that the better class of cotton conld be grown in sufficiont 
quantities for trad& purposes. Oro bale was left in Bombay for 
the Inspection of merchants. ‘Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Townsend, the Rewenue Commissioner, represented the results 
ef the Dhirwdr cotton experiments as encouraging. The weak 
point was the want of a suitable provision " r ginning. Government 
agreed with Mr. Townsend that Wr. Fefeor's efforts to establish 
American cotton had been to a great extent staccessful. In 1847-43 
20,500 acres were under Now Orleans cotton, At first an 
outturn of over 700 tous (2000 Kandis) was' exprncter; .latar on it 
was found that the unfavonrableness of the season would reddiee: 
the outturn by one-third. Twenty-nine saw-gins wee at work i 
the district and many more were wanted. About this time the: 
American planters, brought by Captain Bayles, expressed the opinion 
that New Orleans cotton would snecced, only in districts which like 
Dharwar shared in the two méxnsoons. Marly in 1848 Mr. Goldfinch, 
the first assistant collector, diseovercd that in many villages tho 
persuasion of the village authorities to get the landholders to- 
grow American cotton had differed little from compulsion. Mr. Bell, 
the Collector, satisfied himself that Mr. Goldfinch was correct. 
Persuasion was stopped and the area of American cotton fell from 
20,500 to 3350 acres. The people had grown American cotton 
becauso they had been ordered to yrow it. Still in parts of the 
district they would grow New Orleans from choice, if only they 
could be sure of a market and had less trouble in getting it ginned. 
In this your (1848-49) the New Orleans crop was excellent, upwards of 
ninety pounds of clean cotton an acre, and ib yielded such adinirable 
seod that the charactor of the cotton was permanently improved. 

Tn 1849-50 ovor 15,500 acres or five times as touch as in tho 

car before were under New Orleans. ‘The increaso was due to a 
jolter understanding with the people and better ginning arrange- 
ments. 1849-50 was one of the best New Orleans seasons. It wasa 
bumper crop, and very much more of it than in any formor season 
was ginned in the husbandmen’s gins, which had risen from five 
to sixty-two. Still, either because there were still not enough gins 
or becanse the gins were badly worked, the ginned cotton was 
unsatisfactory. The unsatisfactory state of the Dharwar cotton 
was not confined to the American cotton, The local cotton was at 
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this time tho dirtiest and the most fraudulently packed cotton that. 
came to Bombay. Up to 1849, apart from what the sales of 
the cotton realised, Government had spent £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
on cotton experiments in Dhérwér. In 1850-51 over 31,000 acres 
were under New Orleans, Shiggaon, now Banképur, showing nearly 
13,000 acres or an increase of 200 per cent over the previour season. 
In the Liverpool market this cotton fetched 33$d. the pound. In 
1851-52 over 42,600 acres were under New Orleans, of which 17,000 
acres were in Banképur and 700 acres in estate or jdgir lawds. In 
this year Government gave up buying cotton. By this time: Dharwar 
New Orleans had gained sohigh a name in England, that the agents of 
Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make large purchases, 
and, in 1851, Dhérwér New Orleans was sold in Dhérwér at 3d. 
a pound (Rs. 100 a khandi). In 1852-53 a difficulty regarding 
the repair of the saw-gins reduced the acreage to a little over 28,000 
acres, exclusive of nearly 8800in estate orjdgirlands. Groat éxertions 
were made at the Dhérwér ginning factory to mvet the want of gins, 
and they were so far successful that in the next year 184 gins were 
in use, and the area rose to 41,403 acres, of which uearly 10,000 
were in estate lands, The success was the more satisfactory that 
in this year Governmend men Wikdrawn from giuning as well as 
from buying. In 1858-54, 41,403 acres were under New Orleans 
and 252,006 acres Under Jocal cotton. In 1854-54 upwards of 
63,000-acrea in Government lands and more than 18,250 in estate 
lana. were plano d with Now Orleans. During these years the area 
nuder local cotton. varied from about 223,000 acres in 1850-51 to 
210,260 acres in 1854-55. During the same years the price for a 
khandi of 784 pounds of New Orleans varied from £7 10s. to £9 10s. 
(Rs. 75-95), and of local Dhérwar from £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), that 
is an average of £1108. (Rs.15) or 18% to 25 per cent in favour of 
Now Orleans. Compared with what he kad seen between 1843 and 
1850, in 1854 Captain, now General, Anderson noticed a marked 
improvement and extension in cultivation. The fields were kept 
carefully cleaned and manuring had become so common, that in 
some parts crops were grown to be ploughed in as manure. Some 
Bankapur cotton growers owned to occasionally getting 500 pounds 
of seed cotton to the acre, and 300 to 390 pounds was not unusual. 
During the thirteen years ending 1853-54 the mean price of a bundle 
or nug of 800 pounds of clean cotton was £1 19s. 3d. (Ks, 198) in 
Navalgund and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) in fifteen other cotton centres, 
At the same time the Government rental had been reduced to an 
acre averuge of 93d, In 1855-56 defective ginning arrangements 
reduced the area of New Orleans cotton to50,803in British and 15,711 
acres in estate lands. In the same year 202,843 acres were under 
local cotton, In 1856-57, 108,207 acres were under American and 
196,931 under local cotton. 

In 1857-58 the area under New Orleans was 130,880 acres 
and the area under local cotton 252,850 acres, In this year 
sevoral experiments were made with Egyptian cotton seed. 
The Collector found the plants grow remarkably well. They 
were much larger and finer bushes than the New Orleans, but the 
pods rarely matured and were very liable to be destroyed by insects. 
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An experiment mado with watered Egyptian failed. Messrs. Brice 
& Company, who since 1854 had opencd a trade agency at Dharwar 
also mado experiments with Egyptian and failed. ‘hey inclined 
to attribute their want of success to the exceptional lateness of the 
rains, which did not set in till the middle of October and then lasted 
fora month. At the beginning of March the plauts were full of 
pods and promised a rich crop; but the dry winds of March and 
April were too severe a trial, and the pods fell without yielding 
cotton, The Collector did not agree with Messrs. Brice & Company 
that the failure had been due to untimely rainfall. In his opinion 
Egyptian cotton was not suited to the district. The weather 
described by Messrs. Brice & Company had done little harm, eithor 
to the New Orleans orto thelocal crop. The details of Messrs. Brice 
& Company’s experiments showthat one at Gadag¢ failed entirely ; the 
plants came up and then died away. At Banképur the experiment 
promised well to the ond of February ; but by the middle of April 
6800 plants gave only twenty-six pounds of seed cotton on first and 
second pickings. ‘They yielded uo more cotton, and snimals were 
allowed to graze ou the plants. At Uubli 8124 plants gave 106 pounds 
of seed cotton, which, on being ginned, gaye thirty-two pounds of 
wool, sevonty-one pounds of seed, and three pounds of waste. These 
experiments with Egyptian seod were ou a fairly large scale as 
they covered 1694 acres including sowthes in five sub-divisions 
and 54 acres in Savanur. ‘I'he result was a mean acre return 
of abont twelve ponnds of clean cotton. But as the cotton was 
valuable, its estimated price reduced the computed loss on the 
experiment to about 10$d. (7 ax.) au acre. Up to May 1857 cotton 
improvements in Dharwir had cost Government £42,463 12s. 
(Its. 4,24,636). Somo of this large, outlay..was recovered in the 
sale of consignments of Government cotton in England. In 1858-59 
the totton area showed an increase of 4000 acres in Government 
Jands, and from some unexplained cause a decrease of 10,000 in 
jdqwr lands. The whole area under New Orleans was 124,752 acres, 
compared with 214,993 acres under local cotton. ‘The experiments 
to introduce Egyptian cotton were continued; 261 acres were 
planted in seven sub-divisions. ‘I'he result was again unsuccessful, 
the mean acre yield of ginned cotton being barely fifteen pounds and 
the net acre loss on tillage nearly 1s. 9d. (14 as.). As in the 
previous year, the plants grew vigorously and bore quantities of 
bolls; but most of the bolls nevor ripencd. ‘The assistant colloctor, 
who managed much of the experiment, stated that he had not seen 
one single instance of success with Egyptian cotton, Samples of the 
small Egyptiau outturn together with samples of ordinary Dharwar 
New Orleans wore seut to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. ‘The 
Egyptian was valued at 1s. the pound and the New Orleans at 6d. 
In 1859 the Dharwar cotton growers were very flourishing, mainly 
owing to the handsome profits which American cotton yielded, In 
1859-60 increased ginning facilities raisod the area under New 
Orleans by fifty per cent, the total aroa being 191,282 acres. At the 
same time the area under local cotton was 230,665 acres. In this 
year fifty-six gins were issued from the Dharwar ginning factory. 
A third experiment with Egyptian ended much like the former 
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attempts, and the Collector, Mr. Goldfinch, considered the variety 
unsuited tothesoil. An English merchant, Mr. Brook, made fairly large 
experiments with Egyptian and Egyptian Sea Island. Mr. Brook was 
of opinion that these cottons would succeed if they were sown much 
earlier than the local cotton. This theory was tested. The result 
showed that Mr. Brook was to a certain extent correct. Where good 
seed was used, the plants throve amazingly, and so far as size and 
appearance went, beat all other varieties. They went too much to 
wood and leaf, but still seemed likely to.yield largely. They 
matured much sooner than the other cotton. The crop was 
ripe early in October, when a heavy burst of rain almost yearly 
falis. The rain fell and the cotton was spoiled. What was 
picked was weak in staple. This and their own experience so 
disappointed the landholders, that they refused to try any more 
Egyptian at their own risk. In 1860 the practice of mixing local 
and New Orleans brought New Orleans into disrepute, and it 
lost much of its value. The Bombay Chamber ot Commerce 
thought the falling off was due to crossing, Further inquiry 
showed that this wasa mistake. Dr. Forbes’ conclusions were more 
correct. He thonght the decline was due to wilfn) adulteration, 
and tothe cultivation of local and American in the same field. 
Both kinds were picked and ginned together, and as the local 
cotton was cut to pieces in the saw gins, the thorough mixture 
injured the whole. So greatly did the New Orleans suffer that 
during the ten years ending 1860 its valué had fallen from soven- 
eighths of a penny above toa quarter of a penny a pound below 
Broach. That this fallin valne was not due to a detericration in 
the New Orlcans seed was proved by growing two packages, one 
from fresh New Orleans seed and one from ten years old, that is 
ten times cropped, New Orleans. The Bombay Chamber valucd the 
fresh seed cotton at 64d, and the old seed cotton at 6}d.a pound, The 
only difference wasthatthestaploofthe old cotton was slightly weaker. 
In 1860-61, 191,026 acres were under American and 234,452 acres 
were under local cotton. Fifty-five new gims were issued, and gins 
were still in great demand. In 1861-62 New Orleans rose to 
214,310 and local cotton fell to 200,491 acres, and forty-two more 
gins were sold, making a total of 884 working gins, In 1861 
besides proving that the decline in the value of New Orleans 
was solely due to mixing, Dr. Forbes, with the help of the district 
officors, succeeded in getting the people to root local plants out 
of New Orleans fields. Tho result was a marked advance in 
the value of the 1861 New Orleans. In 1862 the mixing was 
again as bad as or worse than ever. In 1862 Dr. Forbes with 
Mr. Heywood a leading Manchester merchant, went to see a 
gin-honse. On cntermg the courtyard, which was enclosed by a 
high wall, they saw on one side a large heap of trashy local cotton, 
and near it) another heap of about the samo bulk of fair Ameriean 
seed cotton. The space in front of the gin-house was covered 
with a mixture of the two heaps spread in the sun to dry, and 
on this mixture the gins were at work. Dr. Forbes found that 
the busbandmen blamed the ginners for the mixed cultivation. The 
ginners, they said, returned them mixed seed, and this they had to sow. 
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The saa said the fault was with the husbandmen who gave them 
mixdd seed cotton to gin. The charge was generally bronght 
homeé to the ginners. Dr. Forbes found that in the Hubli saw- 
gins the American and local cottons were being mixed. Mr. 
Everitt, an English merchant at Dharwar, found mixed ginning 
spreading so rapidly that he had to close his Dhérwér business. 
Dr. Forbes wrote that the Amorican was now more than half local, 
and that too of the worst description. Mr. Gordon, the Collector, 
said that he and his assistants were powerless to prevent the mixing, 
and that it must do great mischief to the cotton trade. Mr. Tart, the 
Revanuo Commissiouer, agreed with Mr. Gordon that this mixing 
should be stopped and that passing an Act was the only way to stop 
it. Dr. Forbes was satisfied that fear of the law was the only way of 
stopping the mixing. The ownors of gin factories wero rapidly 
growing rich. He had orders for 591 gins worth £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) from people who a few years before could vot buy a 
few gins worth £3 or £4 (Rs. 30-40), As Dr, Forbes’ opinion 
was upheld by almost all the officers who were consulted, 
Government appointed a Commission t0 inquire into cotton 
adulteration.! ‘"hrec members of:the Commission, Messrs. Forbes 
Scott and Hannay, came to the Bombay Karndtak to inquire into 
the state of the Dharwfr cotton tvade. ‘They found that, during 
the ‘season in which the inquiries were made, little or no local or 
American cotton had been shipped ¢cloan or unmixed. Besides 
the mixing of different varieties of cotton the dealers admitted that 
their cotton was mixed with sceds and other rubbish, and that it 
compared badly with the exports of former years. Many of the 
local dealers were anxious that the trade should be regulated by law 
and placed under iuspcection. In thoir report the Commissioners 
stated that tho evils of the Dhdérwar cotton trade were beyond usual 
remedies, and affocted not only local but general interests. Nothing 
but the onergetic action of Government could check so widespread 
anevil. Existing laws were insufficient, a frosh Act was required. 
With their report they submitted the draft of a Cotton Frauds Bill, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Scott one of the Commissioners, 
and which had been altered and completed in accordance with the 
Opinion of the Commissioners. ‘I'his measure, with some amond- 
ments, was brought before the Legislative Council early in 1863. It 
passed in April 1863, and became law in July of the same year as 
the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act 1X. of 1863. The first cotton 
inspector appointed for Dhérwér was Captain, now Colonel, 
R. Hassard, of the Bombay Staff Corps, who had already reccived 
charge of the Dharwar factory from Dr, Forbes, on his appointment 
as Cotton Commissioner. Captain Hassard’s duties of superintendent 
at a chief and two branch ginning factories left him tittle time for 
inspection, ‘The American war had begun and the great rise in the 
value of cotton enabled even mixed and adulterated cotton to find a 
market. In 1862-63, exclusive of the cotton area in estate villages, 


1The members of the Commission were Messrs. G, Inverarity, M. H. Scott, 
R. Hannay, R. Moellwraith, G.F. Forbes, and C. Forjett, Three of the members 
were nominated by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
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363,174 acres were under American cotton, and 207,063 acres 
under local cotton, and in 1863-64, 323,535 acres were under American 
and 203,626 acres under local cotton. The local price of Dharwar 
New Orleans rose from £14 (Rs.140) the kAandi in 1860 to £38 
(Rs. 380) in 1863, and to £46 10s, (Rs. 465) in 1864,and every available 
patch was planted with cotton. In 1864-65 a bad season reduced the 
American cotton area to 280,230 acres and the local cotton area to 
185,374 acres. Growersand dealers tried to supplement their deficient 
crop by mixing and false packing, and, as most of the inspector’s 
time was again devoted to the factories, the people began to think 
that the Frauds Act was not to be enforced. The offices of 
superintendent of the factory and of inspector were separated. 
Early in 1865 Mr. G. Blackwell was appointed inspector. He 
began a vigorous inquiry, and though several of the prosecutions 
failed from want of proof of fraudulent intent, the dread of conviction 
greatly rednced the amount of adulteration. Efforts were also made 
to induce the landholders to give up mixing the two varieties of seed 
in the same field, and to pay more attention tothe chvico of good large 
seed. In 1865-66, there wasafurther fall in the area, to 160,046 acres 
under local and 261,943 acres under American cotton. This fall was 
probably due to the scarcity of fodder and grain caused by the failure 
of rain in 1864-65, In 1865-66 the rainfall was again far from 
favourable, and the outturn of most crops was poor. ‘lhe inspector 
found it very difficult to prove the mixing at the gins frandulent 
under the provisions of the Act. In this year large supplies of fresh 
seed were distributed, and did much to improve the quality of the 
New Orleans cotton. 


In 1866-67 the area under American rose to 304,688 acres and 
under local cotton to 161,750 acres, Under the influence of the 
cotton inspectors, frauds and dirt-mixings were greatly checked. 
Still, in the opinion of Mr. Bulkley the inspector-in-chief of cotton, 
the working of the Act had brought to light a flaw in the 
provisions regarding frauduleut mixing. ‘To be fraudulent, mixing 
must take place in cotton either offered for sale or offered for 
pressing. ‘There were no presses in Dharwdr and the cotton was 
sold not in Dharwar but in Bombay. So the inspector might see 
in a ginning yard a heap of local, a heap of American, and a third 
heap of seed to be added as a make-weight and yet fail to secure a 
conviction. One effect of the cotton famine in Lancashire cansed 
by the American war was to give fresh importance to the question 
of improving the supply of [ndian cotton. It was felt that no 
considerable results could be looked for unless specially trained men 
were employed and set apart for the special duty of improving 
cotton. In 1866-67 Mr. W. Shearer was sent out by the Secretary 
of State to undertake the charge of cotton experiments, In 1867-68 
the area under American cotton fell to 800,399 acres and the area 
under local cotton rose to 181,485 acres. Mr. Shearer began his 
experiments on twelve acres of land near Dharwar which were leased 
for five years. He carefully planted two kinds of local cotton, and 
the result promised fairly well. But he was ordered to Gujardt 
before the crop was picked and the cotton was sold before his return 
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and no record kept. Mr. Blackwell the inspector found a great 
deal of false packing. He tried to persuade merchants to aid him 
in bringing the offenders to punishment, but failed, as the merchants 
thongh willing were afraid to offeud the dealers, In 1868-69 the 
area under American cotton rose to 317,310 acres and under local 
cotton to 194,586 acres. ‘Though both crops suffered from blight 
the outturn was fair. With the revival of American supplies the 
pri¢o of cotton tell. To make good the loss in price, the dealers 
weighted the cotton by adding dust and other refuse. ‘Those fraudu- 
loné mixers were fairly safe as with a little care they could destroy 
the cotton without breaking the letter of the law. Of several 
prosecutions, all of which were aggravated cases clearly within tho 
spirit of tho law, only one was successful. Mr. Shearer’s farm of 
twelve acres near Dhérwar was given up and a larger farm of thirty 
acres was started at Kusvugal near Hubli. In 1868 two more cotton 
experiment superintendents, Messrs. Milne and Strachan, came from 
England and wore placed for somo time under Mr. Shearer. Mr. 
Shearor’s experiments included sowings of Dharwar American and 
local, and of Broach, Tinnevelli, ''anjor, and Koimhator. Except 
the local Dharwar none of these yielded a good outturn. 

Jn 1869.70 the area under American roso to 425,099 and of local 
to 222,116 acres. This great increase in American was mainly due 
to increased facilities for repairing the cleaning machinery. The 
sowing was late on account of heavy early rains, and the crop was 
much hurt by blight when the plants were ucarly mature. About 
fifty tons of the best acclimatized seed were distributed in Karajgi, 
Navalgund, Réncbennur, and Rou, and about a ton of fresh Ameri- 
can seed was distributed by Mr. Shearer. The acclimatized sced 
was willingly sown, but the people were afraid to risk the fresh 
American. Fresh American seed sown by Mr. Shearer throve well. 
Two fraud cases were tried; but both failed. Mr. Shearer worked 
this year on a much largor scale than before. He had farins of 198 
acres in Bankdpur, Kusvugal, and Navalgund; and planted several 
varieties of cotton. The result was disappointing mainly owing to 
the badness of the season. In these experiments the late sown 
plants throve better than those sown earlier. The object in dividing 
the experiments was to secure a fair average of soil and climate. 
In addition to this Mr. Shearer set apart a small piece of land 
close to his houso at Kusvugal, as a nursery to study the habits 
of the different cotton plants, and to test the theorios of crossing. 
In 1870-71 the arca under American fell to 335,297 and under 
logal to 195,304 acres. Up to the timo of picking, the season 
was fair, then heavy rain fell and damaged the ripe crop. Frauds 
were rife, but there was no successful progocution; and grcat com- 
plaints were made of the state of the saw-gins. Mr. Shearer 
continued his experiments in the same sub-divisions, but on fresh 
land. The land was ploughed with English ploughs and was after- 
wards stirred with an English grubber. He used both patent and 
native manure, but failed to discover any difference in the yield of 
cotton crops on manured land, and on unmanured land. These 
experiments were moro successful than any of his former ones ; the 
largest acre yield of clean cotton was 129 pounds, The people were 
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so much pleased with the result of the sowing that they applied for 
seed. In 1871-72 the area under American cotton fell to 315,387 
acres and the area under local cotton rose to 203,191. This season 
Mr. Shearer's experiments were limited to 110 acres, eighty at 
Kusvugal and thirty at Navalgund. Between excessive rain and 
cutting winds the season was unfavourable, At Kusvugal the 
selected seed American cotton was sown in three fields. Sowing 
was begun on the first and completed on the tenth of September. 
The crop wus not large, the acre outturn of clean cotton averaging 
sixty-one pounds. At Navalgund two fields of fourteen and ten 
acres planted with local cotton yielded an acre outturn of sixty-two 
and twenty-one pounds of clean cotton, the remaining six acres 
were planted with acclimatized Broach which returned an acre yield 
of fifty-seven pounds ofclean cotton. At Kusvugal Mr. Shearer did 
the greater part of his work with English tools, with the view of 
making native farmers acquainted with theiruse. The English tools 
did their work better than the native tools; and Mr. Shearer always 
offered the people such tools as he could spare. During his whole 
stay he was only thrice asked for their use. The native tools were 
effective when tho under-soil was moist from rain, and it was only 
with moist under-soil that the cultivator worked. In 1872-73 the aren 
under American cotton fell to 195,809 acres, and the area under local 
cotton rose to 318,448. Fraud, both in ginning and in packing was 
rife ; of fourteen prosecutions eight were successful. Mr. Robertson 
the Collector thought that the Cotton Frands Act was weak and that 
the Dharwar trade required a much more stringent law. During. 
1872-73 a difficulty regarding continuing Mr, Shearer’s pay out 
of the Cotton Improvement Funds stopped his experiments and 
seriously interfered with -his arrangements. In this year the 
question was raised whother it was worth while trying to keep 
up the supply of American cotton. Would it not be as well to have 
the whole area under the local cotton? Many of the native dealers 
were of opinion that the local cotton could never be as valuable as 
the American cotton; one reason why so much loeal cotton was 
grown was that its seeds were a valuable cattle food. The cotton 
inspector contended that if the whole cotton area was given to local 
cotton there would be serious difficulty in getting it ginned. The 
markets for the two crops were distinct, and this division by re- 
ducing supplies tended to keep up the value of both. Finally the 
American was a more valuable crop than the local crop. The 
yield was larger, the price was higher, aud the proportion of clean 
cotton to gross outturn was greater. Mr. Robertson endorsed this 
opinion : he thonght the importance of the American variety could 
not be overrated. 

In [873-74 the area under American rose to 215,325 acres and the 
area, under local fell to 268,169. The outturn was fair. Mr. Shearer 
gathered about 16,000 pounds of selected American secd which the 
Collector Mr. Robertson distributed in Gadag, Hubli, Navalgund, 
and Ron. It was arranged that similar distribntions should be 
made every year. 'Thesystom followed was to gather good seed 
from the best tracts and distribute it in the parts of the district 
where tho Dharwdr-American had deteriorated. ‘The plan was 
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excellent except that it was on too small a scale, Fraud was very 
troublesome and of twelve prosecutions only five succeeded. All the 
European merchants of the district joined with the inspector in 
pleading for an Act with stronger provisions, and in this they had 
the support of the Collector Mr. Robertson, In 1873 in the Gov- 
ernment farm which was started near the villages of Lakmanhali 
and Navalur about five miles south of Dhdérwar, the land was divided 
into seven plots and planted with American and local cotton. In 
the first season the acre yield of the American cotton varied from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean cotton, and of the local 
cotton from seventy to 154 pounds. In 1874-75 the area under 
American rose to 234,341 acres and the area under local cotton fell 
to 221,343 acres. Fraud was very rife, but by the exertions of the 
inspector Mr. Walton of thirty-six prosecutions, thirty-two were 
suceesstul, Some of this season’s cotton was ginned in the steam 
gins which had been lately started by the Karwar company at Hubli. 
In this year (1874) Government appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the necessity for continuing the special law to suppress 
cotton frauds. The majority of the Commissiun, alter collecting a 
large amount of evidence, were of opmion that though it was 
not advisable to annul the Act it was advisable to place it in 
abeyance for a time. Whon the matter was referred to the Secre- 
tary of State the Bombay Government were directed to prepare a 
fresh Act with the object of remedying the defects of the existing 
measure. Heavy and unseasonable rain made 1874-75 an unsuccessful 
cotton season at the Government farm. The acre yield of local 
Dharwar and Broach was only forty-five pounds of clean cotton. 
The fresh American seed sprouted well, bubsoon after died. The 
acclimatized American promised well. butsuifered from blight ; the 
aore outiurn was fifty-seven pounds of clean cotton. To test the 
theory of the crossing of the two varioties one plot was sown with a 
mixture of local and American seed, The plot promised well, but 
about two-thirds of the bolls were spoiled by blight. A plot of 
New Orleans sown at the end of August yielded only thirty-five 
pounds of clean cotton tho acre. Government were disappointed 
with the results ; such repeated failurcs year after year must end in 
the closing of the farm. 


In 1875-76 the area undor American rose to 386,235 and under 
local cotton to 232,630 acres, A steam-ginning factory was opened 
at Gadag and much cotton was ginned in steam-gins. In 
consequence of the last year’s successful prosecutions there was a 
considorable improvement in both varieties of Dharwar cotton, 
thongh some badly adulterated cotton, ginned and packed in the 
Nizdm’s country, injured tho name of Dhérwdr cotton. Of fifty- 
eight prosecutions fifty-throa were successful, but of the convictions 
two were afterwards reversed on appeal to the High Cours in 
Bombay. The cotton experimonts on the Government farm were 





1 The members of the 1874 Commission were the Henourable A. Rogers, President, 
and the Honourable Messrs. E. W. Ravenscroft and Naréyan Vasudev, and 
Messrs. H. P. LeMesurier and E. M, Fogo, members, 
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fairly successful. Owing to the failure of the usual October and 
November rain the cotton crop was nowhere good and this failure 
of rain was accompanied by so blighting an east wind that 
Mr. Shearer thought it must be poisonous. The acre yield of 
clean American cotton in well prepared good black soil was thirty- 
four pounds. ‘The acre outturn of clean local cotton in equally 
good soil was only twenty pounds. One plot of ground was sown 
with American cotton with sunflowers scattered here and there. 
The cotton plants grew well till November and were then canght 
by blight. Tho superintendent tried every means, including 
watering, to save the crop; with all his efforts he only succeeded 
in keeping the leaves a little greener than those of the plants 
in the neighbouring fields, Another three-acre plot was divided 
between selected American seed and freshly imported American 
seed. The land was well manured with slaughter-house refuse 
and poudrette in separate parts, but with no variety in result. 
The crop was attacked by blight and the acre outturn was nineteen 
pounds of clean cotton. A quantity of dissolved Peruvian guano, 
costing in Bombay £17103, (Its. 175) a ton, was freely applied to 
cotton, but apparently withowt any improving effect, The guano 
was applied at the rate of three hundredweights the acre on a field 
of local cotton. So long as rain lasted the guanced patch grew 
specially freely. When the dry weather set in this difference 
disappeared, and the outturn proved no larger than that of the 
peighbouine fields. he saw-gins were falling into disrepair and 
their state was unsatisfactory. 

In the famine year of 1870-77 the area under American cotton fell 
to 44,024 and under local cotton to 99,830 acres or little more than 
one-fourth of the averago area of the five previous years. The large 
number of convictions in the previous year was followed by a great 
improvement in the state of the cotton, The dealers never 
remembered such clean cotton. At the Navalur farm Mr. Shearer 
sowed American fresh and acclimatized, and selected Broach. In 
addition to the experiments at the Government farm Messrs, 
Robertson Brothers & Co. planted about fifteen acres with Hinganghat 
seed in three fields of about five acres each. Their aim was to t 
Hinganghat seed both for early and for late sowing. The first field 
had no manure and was sown about the 15th of August; the second 
field had twenty carts of common village manure and was sown about 
the 20th August; and the third field had thirty carts of common 
village manure and was sown about the 25th of August. Messrs. 
Robertson & Co. arranged with the landholders to make good 
whatever the outturn of the Hinganghat fields fell short of the out- 
turn of neighbouring fields of local or of American-Dhdrwar. At the 
game time any return over that of neighbouring fields was to go to 
the,landholder. The complete failure of the late rains made these 
arrangements useless, So complete was the failure of the cotton 
crop that Messrs. Chrystal & Co. in Gadag did not press a single 
bale. Of four prosecutions two were successful, The crop was very 
small and what came to market was clean. In 1877-78 the area 
under American rose to 128,277 acres and the area under local 
cotton to 277,800 acres. There was no local case of mixing or false 
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packing, but much seriously adulterated and falsely packed cotton 
came from the Niz&m’s country and was sold on the coast under the 
name of DhArwaér saw-ginned cotton. Messrs. Robertson & Co. 
continued their experiments in Hinganghét, The seed was sown in 
July and in November the plants with flowers and some with bolls 
promised well. Heavy rains in December spoiled the crop reducing 
the outturn of nineteen acres to three bales of clean cotton. One of 
the chief objects of Messrs. Robertson & Co.’s experiments was to 
introduce an early cotton into Dhdrwér. The result was 
disappointing. The plants sown in July did not ripen earlier than the 
plants sown in September. It seomed as if the plants were unable 
to ripen so long as the ground remained damp andl the weather 
continued cloudy. Mr. Campbell, the manager of the Karwar Cotton 
Company, made an experiment with Egyptian Bunnia cotton. 
Mr. Campbell divided his field into two parts; one which he worked 
in the same way as the people grew American cotton, and the 
other part which he watered. The seed was sown on the first of 
September, the first watering was given on the 17th of November, 
and watering was continued at intervals-until the beginning of May. 
Mr, Campbell found no difference between the watered plants and the 
unwatured plants. The number of watered bolls was small, and the 
staple was good. But the colour was so bad that it looked as if it 
had been stained by damp. Five hundred pounds of fresh American 
seed were received from Government for distribution. In 1878-79 the 
area under American cotton rose to 246,210 acres and under local 
cotton fell to 233,280 acres. Of eight cotton frand prosecutions six 
were successiul. As in former years the passing as Dharwar 
American of cotton adulterated in neighbouring states was a 
serious evil. Jn September 1879 the Government of India 
recommended that all special legislation for the suppression of cotton 
frauds should cease. The Secretary of State did not agree with 
the view held by the Government of India, In 1879-80 there was 
a marked fall in American and rise in local cotton, The American 
area fell to 141,726 acres and the local area rose to 331,465 acres, 
On the 4th of March 1880, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposals that had been made in 1879 by the Government of 
India, and desired the Bombay Government to do away with tho 
special cotton fraud prevention establishment. According to Mr. 
Walton, the opinion of the local European agents and native 
merchants was opposed to the giving up of Government efforts to 
check frand. According to Mr. P. Chrystal, 2 Bombay merchant 
who is well acquainted with the Belgaum and Dharwar cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dharwdér and Kumta 
cotton think (1883) that the Cotton Frauds Act failed to stop 
adulteration in the Bombay Karnatak. Mr. Chrystal thinks that since 
the Act has been stopped, there has been no noticeable increase in 
adulteration. The American Dhdrwdr has declined in staple and 
lost its silkiness, but this he thinks is due not to more mixing but 
to deterioration in the American seed. In 1880-81 the area under 
American cotton fell to 77,121, and the area under local cotton 
rose to 439,251. In 1881-82 the area under American cotton rose 
to 138,790, and the area under local cotton fell to 395,396 acres. 
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In 1882-83, the arca under American cotton further roso to 145,397, 
and the area under local cotton fell to 875,070 acres. 
The following table gives the arcas under American and local 
cotton during the forty-one years ending 1882-83 ; 
Dhiérwdr Cotton Area, 1842-18831 



































YEAR. American.| Local. Total. YBAR. American.| Local. Total. 

Acres. | Acres, | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, 
1842-43 0... 27 | 184,937 | 184,264 || 1863-64 = ...] 323,595 | 203,626 | ‘627,161 
1843-44 meu 546 178,414 178,968 |; 1864-65 wf 280,230 185,374 465,004 
144-4500, 2749 | 182,447 ) 185,186 |) 1865-66 | 281,943 } 100,086 | 491/089 
1845-46... 11,176 | 164,501 | 175,767 |) 1866-67 ../ 304,688 | 161,750 | 466, 438 
1846-47 w.{ 22,381 | 167,592 | 189,833 || 1867-68 -| 300,309 | 181,485 | 431,986 
1847-48. 20,002 | 179,229] 199,731 || 1868-64 317,810 | 194,686] 82 1'898 
1848-49... 3351 | 201,578 | 204,920 |/ 1869-70 ..,| 425,009 + 299116 | B47 215 
1849-60] 15,573 | 225,685 | 241,258 || 1870-71.) 385,207 | 195,804] 530,601 
1950-51 «| 31,668 | 223,815 | 244,983 || 1871-72 «| 315,387 | 203,191 | Brelseg 
1861-53 | 42,647 | 221,676 | 264,323 |} 1872-73 vo! 195,800 | 318,448 | 614,257 
1862-43 as 28,010 281,114 279,424 || 1878-74 vf 216,325 2¢8, 169 483,494 
1863-54, | 41,403 | 252,008 | 293,409 |) 1874-75 ...| 284,341 | 221,343] 455, 884 
1354-55  ...1 68,208 | 210,980 | 273,569 || 1876-76 .| 336,235 ) 28%,680 | 568.893 
1856-56 = ..;,G6,514 | 202,843 | 269,367 || 1878-77.) 4dj0nd | O80 | Lad spe 
1866-57 —,,,|,_ 108,207 | 196,981 | 305,138 || 1877-78 vy 128,277 | 277,800! 406,577 
1857-58 | 140,880 | 252,850 | 388,730 || 1878-70 .,.| 246,210 | 233,230 | 79.490 
1858-59 we] 124,763 214,908"), 339,745 |] 1870-80 wef 141,726 831,465 473,191 
1860-60 ..,| 191,281 } 280,605 | 421,946 |] 1880-81 | 77,121 | 430251] Bi 6sa72 
1860-61 va] 101,026}. 234,454] 425,478 |] 1881-82 | 138,790 | 395,896 | 584,186 
1861-62 {| 214,310-/—) 200,491 | 414,801 || 1882-83 af 145,307 | 875,070 | 520,487 
1862-83 «| 368,274 | 207,063 | 670,287 
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Garpuns are found chiefly im Bankdpur, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, 
and Ranebennur whero irrigation is abundant and easy. ‘The best 
gardens are below the large reservoirs, They are fenced with 
guava, lime, and other fruit trees, and contain sugarcane, cocoa 
and betel palms, and betel viue, During the greater part of most 
years the gardens draw a plentiful supply of water from the 
reservoir. The supply is also helped by tho soaking of water 
through the pond bottom into the gardens, To help this soaking 
holos aro dug » few feet deep, and, if the reservoir fails, the water is 
scooped out of the holes by shallow baskets called guddés which are 
swung through the well and carrya basket full of water to a level 
high enough to let it run into all the small channels. Minor garden 
crops and watered dry crops as well as rice are often grown in tho 
gardens as change crops after sugarcane or after the betel vine is 
removed, to give the soil fresh vigour. Some gardens with a poor 
water-supply grow only minor crops. Tixcept in parts of Kod the 
better garden crops are grown with much care and labour. In the 
slovenly gardens of Kod, m one corner betel vines are mixed 
with a plantation of young betel palms. Between the rows 
of betel vines and perhaps in other parts of the garden are a few 
plantain trees, and, scatterod about with little regard to regular 
planting are thirty to sixty cocoa pals. ‘The rest of the garden is 
altogether untilled, or is perhaps sown with crops which would 
grow nearly as well in a field as in a garden, but which have 
the merit of hardiness and of requiring little care. he chief 
gardon crops are the betel vine, plantain, betel palm, cocoa palm, 
and mulberry. 


! The figures are for the district of Dharwar including alienated lands in Government 
villages and native state lands mixed with Government lands, 
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The Betel Vine elebulle (K.) or pan (M.) Piper betel, a perennial, 
is the chief garden produce, It is planted by cuttings. As it isa 
creeper, long thin quick-growing trees generally nayis, kalivals, and 
chavgachis are set close beside it for the vine to train on. The vine 
wants manure three or four times during the year, and, to succeed 
well, must be wateréd every eighth day and still oftener during the 
first year. The vine begins to bear leaves in the third year and yields 
a crop every third month. An acre of land contains upwards of two 
thousand plants. Leaves are gathered for four, five, six, and some- 
times seven years when the vines die and are dug up, the leaves of 
the trees on which they have been trained affording vegetable 
manure to young plantains and their wood being used for fuel, 
After a crop of betel vine the garden is deeply dug all over. 
According to some accounts it lies fallow for a whole year and is then 
planted with sugarcane; after the sugarcane it enjoys another year 
of tallow, whenthe betel vine is again planted or instead of it plantains, 
According to others sugarcane is plantedimmediately after the ground 
has been cleared of the bete) vine and has been well dug, ploughed, 
and levelled; then one year of fallow sueceeds the cane, and the 
fallow is followed by plantains or botel vine, er, before these, by 
a crop of chillies or a dry-crop. Most of the betel leaves are used 
in the district, the rest are sent to Belgaum. Except to men of 
means the betel vine is not a paying crop as the heavy expense of 
two years of planting, manuring and watering has to be met before 
there is any return. 


Plantains bélegidu (K.} or kel (M.) Musa sapicntum yield only one 
crop. The trees are then cut down, bat new shoots spring from tho 
roots which are transplanted and set in a small pit with manure earth 
and dry leaves and well watered every cighth day. They are planted 
in lines four to five feet apart, bear fruit in the second year, and are 
then cut down. In some cases plantains are followed by a year’s 
rest and the year’s rest by betel-vine. 


Betel Palms! adkigidu (K.) or supart (M.) Areca catechu are 
generally scattered among the betel vines. When planted by them- 
selves, an acre of land holds over six hundred palms. The palm 
appears above ground six months after tho nut has been planted. 
Tf cared for and freely watered, at first twice and afterwards once a 
month, the betel palm bears fruit in eight years; otherwise it does 
not begin to bear for ten or even twelvo years. It continues to 
bear yearly for fifty to sevonty-five years. ‘The nuts are taken from 
the tree between October and December. 


Cocoa Palms tengutgidu (K.) ndriel (M.) Cocos nucifera bear when 
ten to twenty years old. Tfmanured and watered, at first twice and 
afterwards once a month, they generally bear in their twelfth year 
and continue bearing nearly a hundred years. 

The Mulberry hila (K.) tut (M.) Moras indica is found in many 
native gardens grown sometimes asa hedge plant and sometimes for 
their small and pleasant fruit. They seem to have been introduced 





1 Fuller details are given in the Kanara Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 
XV, Part 11. 7-9. 
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some sixty years ago when the first attempt was made to grow silk. 
In 1823 Mr, Baber the Collector introduced worms from Maisur 
into the Bombay Karnétak, first at the Dhdrwér jail, and afterwards 
among a few Musalmans near Dharwar, Hubli, and other towns. 
These persons were granted seven years’ leasos and were given 
advances of cash. The attempt to grow silk was so far successful 
that in 1827 a package of Dharwar silk was sent to England. The 
ship which carried it was wrecked and the sample damaged. The 
Court of Directors reported that had the parcel been in a sound 
state tho raw silk would have been sold at the rate of twelve 
shillings a pound. In 1833 Dr. Lush, who at that time was in 
charge of the Dharwar cotton experiments, reported that the people 
among whom the worms were distributed had each one or two 
acres of land under the mulberry. The outturn was a few mans 
of silk for local use which in the Hubli market sold at 14s. to 16s. 
the pound (Rs. 84-4 the ser). In 1842 about four hundred pounds 
of a very inferior silk was made, In 1843 at Dharwar there were 
200 mulberry trees and 25,000 bushes, besides 10,820 bushes in 
the jail garden. About..272 pounds of silk worth £50 (Rs. 500) 
were made by the people and 144 pounds worth £36 (Rs. 360) 
were made by the prisoners. In 1848 after inquiry the attempts to 
grow the mulberry with a view of establishing a silk industry 
were stopped, In 1865 silk experiments were revived at Dhdrwaér 
by Dr. Mackenzie the jail superintendent. In the sixteen montis 
ending September 1869 the jail produced nearly eleven pounds of 
raw silk worth about 16s. (Rs. 8) a pound. A comparison of tho 
results of the last six with the first ten months of the period 
showed marked improvement in the weight of the cocoons and an 
advance from 6°7 to 8°7 in the proportion of silk to total weight. 
Dr. Mackenzie thought the improvement was due to the greater 
attention which had been paid to the food of the worms, to regu- 
larity in feeding them, to the airiness and brightness of their 
rooms, and to the efforts made to prevent the temperature varying 
more than from 85° to 90°. The worms were fed on mulborry 
bushes cut down at the beginning of each monsoon and not allowed 
to grow more than three or four feet high. The worm bred has 
not been identified. From Dr. Mackenzie’s description it seems 
to have been one of the Bengal multivoltines; its total course is 
given at 554 days. In 1872 besides the jail experiment there was 
a small mulberry plantation which turned out a fair supply of 
cocoons. During 1873-74 the mulberry plants throve well without 
watering, and though not a drop of rain fell from the 8th of Novem- 
ber 1878 to the beginning of April 1874, the bushes continued with. 
out watering fresh and healthy and threw out a constant supply of 
leaves enough to feed a considerable number of silk worms. In 1873 
samples of raw silk, the result of Dr. Mackenzie’s trial, were sent to 
experts in Glasgow, London, andFrance. Their opinions and sugges- 
tions were closely alike. The thread was bright in colour and 
had good nerve; it had been much spoiled by bad reeling. The 


1 Silk in India by Mr. J. Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the Government of India 
(1872), 27-41. 
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highest value of the sample was 12s. (Rs. 6) the pound; bad it been 
properly reeled it would have been worth £1 48, to £1 5s, (Rs. 12-124) 
the pound. The experts considered that the sample showed that 
Bombay was in a better position for growing silk than Calcutta. In 
April 1874, Dr. Mackenzie, while noticing these favourable opinions, 
wrote to the Bombay Government that successful silk growing in 
Dharwar would depend entirely on European supervision, and that 
he found on inquiry that, even at the highest rates fixed by the 
European experts, there would always be a demand in the Bombay 
Presidency, in Bangalur, and elsewhere for such silk without the 
trouble and expense of sending the produce to Europe. The Bombay 
Government considered that the climate and soil of Dharwar were 
well suited for silk growing and that Dr. Mackenzie’s experiments 
gave afair hope of success. They directed him to continue his 
operations with jail labour and to plant a plot outside the jail with 
mulberry, and granted him £50 (Rs. 500) for sundry expenses 
connected with the trial. In 1876 experiments were made to rear 
the tasar silk-worm, but owing to the small amount of silk cocoons 
obtained no important result was noted. Cotton has for the most 
part driven out silk, and, in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, water is too 
far below the surface for irrigated mulberry tillage to pay. 


In May 1873 Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.S., then Collector of Dhar- 
war, asked the sanction of Government to start an experimental 
farm near the villages of Navalur and Lakhmanhalli about five 
miles south of Dhdérwaér. The farm was to be started on about 
seventy-seven acres and to be gradually extended to two hundred 
acres. Government gave their sanction and Mr. Shearer who since 
1866 had conducted the cotton experiments in Dhdarwér was 
appointed its superintendent. The land was obtained with some 
difficulty, and late in the season Mr. Shearer began work in 294 
acres of land divided into seven plots. The land was broken with 
a plough and grubber that had been sent out by tho late Marquis 
of Tweeddale through the Secretary of State. This machine was 
based on the wheel and lever principle. Jt had been planned by 
and made under the supervision of the late Marquis of ‘Tweeddale 
when Governor of Madras (1842-1848). It was worked with one or two 


pairs of bullocks and though as light to work for the same depth as. 


the country plough it had soveral advantages. When once set on a 
straight furrow it needed no holding. Jt turned out a furrow each 
time while the country plough merely displaces the soil on each side 
and generally leaves a ridge altogether unploughed ; it could be used 
in soil moderately dry and could be regulated to depth and breadth 
to suit the bullock’s strength, while the country plough cannot be 
worked in a too moist and heavy soil. The English plough fell into 
disuse because its repair required more skilled labour than the 
ordinary field tools. During the season the farm was increased to 103 
acres. The cotton crop was a success, the acre yield varying from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean American, and from 
seventy to 154 pounds of clean local cotton. Want of rain 








1 Memorandum on Silk in India by L, Liotard, Department of Revenue and Agri- 


culture, Government of India, 1883. 
Bb 98—39 
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was the main cause of some of the smallest yields of American 
cotton. Besides cotton, a fine crop of sugarcane was obtained 
where the native growers had repeatedly failed, and successful 
attempts mere made to get a market oi! from sunflower. The total 
cost during 1874-75 amounted to £165 (Rs. 1650) and the receipts 
to £80 (Rs. 800), or a working loss of £85 (Rs.850), In 1875-76 
the area of the farm was raised to 109 acres all acquired at a cost 
of £760 (Rs. 7600) and the number of plots was raised from seven 
to nine. These nine plots were sown with food-grains, greens, 
cotton, safflower, and sunflower. The rains set in ag usual and the 
crops promised well till August when the weather became unusually 
dry. Occasional showers helped the crops till October when cut- 
ting winds joined with the drought destroyed all hope of a good 
yield. Still some crops did fairly, but the failure of the cotton and 
to great extent of the wheat and gram reduced the ontturn to 16s, 
(Rs. 8) the acre. Peruvian guano was applied to half an acre sown 
with potatoes and the result was a yield of nearly one ton which realized 
£5 16s. (Rs. 58). The-total working charges including assessment 
were £179 (Rs. 1790) andthe total net loss was £85 (Rs. 850). In 
1876-77, the famine year, the wheat crop, which is generally sown 
after the first burst of the north-east monsoon in October, was very 
hurriedly putin, as it was feared that, by delay, the seanty supply of 
moisture in the ground might be lost. In the neighbourhood of 
Navalur the secd came up well, but the easterly winds dried up the 
half-moistened soil. The wheat straw grew stunted and weak, and 
the grain was very light, some ficlds barely yielding as much as the 
seed sown. Cotton sowing began about the middle of Angust but 
the crop was never promise. ‘he sowings of American cotton in 
three fields kept remarkably tree from blight but they were weak and 
stunted, The yield from two of the fields was extremely light ; in fact 
the cotton crop of the village was almost a failure. ‘The income 
amounted to £150 &s. (Rs. 1504). In consequence of these repeated 
failures the farm was closed from the Ist of October 1877. 

Blights are rare and never so widespread as to affect the general 
harvest. Cotton occasionally suffers from mildew, and the grain crops 
are often damayed by insects, rats, and locusts. he earliest recorded 
failure of rain in the whole country south of the Narbada is the 
great Durga Devi famine, which began in 1396 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. This famine was caused hy the total 
want of seasonable rain. Almost nu revenue was recovered and a 
large proportion of the people died.! In 1423 no rain fell and there 
was a grievous famine throughout the Deccan and the Karndtak ; 
multitudes of cattle died from want of water. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
(1419-1481) increased the pay of his troops and opened public stores 
of grain for the use of the poor. In 1424 there was again a failure 
of rain and the country was much disturbed? The years 1471 and 
1478 are described as seasons of exceptional distress. No rain fell 
and no crops were sown for two years. Many died and many left 
the country. In the third year, when rain at last fell, scarcely 





1 Grant Duff's Mardthas, 26. * Briggs’ Ferishta, If, 405, 
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any one was left to till theland! In 1790 the march of the Mardthas 
under Parashuram Bhéu through Dhdérwar to Maisur wasaccompanied 
by such devastation,.that on its return from Maisur the victorious 
army almost perished from want of food. In 1791-92 there was a 
terrible famine, the result of a series of bad years heightened by the 
depredations caused by the Marathas under Parashurém Bhéu. The 
distress seems to have been great in Hnbli, Dambal, and Kalghatg, 
where the people were reduced to feeding on leaves and berries, and 
women and children were sold. In Dambal the rains failed for 
twelve years and for three years there was no tillage. From the 
number of unburied dead the famine is remembered as Dogz 
Béra or the Skull Famine. The distressed were said to have 
been relieved by the rich. Beyond seizing some stores of grain 
at Hubli the Peshwa’s government seem to have done nothing. At 
Dambal grain was sold at two and a half pounds the rupee.? In 
1791 between the 28rd of April and the 6th of May, the rupee price 
of rice was six pounds (3 pakka shers) at Karur, Ranebennur, Moti- 
hennur, Haveri, Shéhdnur, Kailkunda, Hubli, and Dharwar; of 
gram six pounds (3 pakka shers) at Kavur, Motibennur, Hubli, and 
Dhérwar, and eight pounds (4 pakka shers) at Haveri, Shahdnur and 
Kailkunda; and of Indian millet eight pounds (4 pakka shers) at 
Kérur, Ranebennur, Motibennur, Haveri, Hubli and Dharwar, and 
ten pounds (5 pakka shers) at Shahdnur and Kailkunda.*? The 1802-3 
famine was not so much due to the irregularity of the season as to 
the ravages of war. ‘The season was a fair one and the harvest would 
have been good but for the disturbed state of the country which 
prevented much land being sown and for the ruin caused by 
Pendhéri ravages. The famine lasted for a year and the 
distress was deepened by large numbers of starving people pouring 
into the district from Pandharpur and Bijapur. On their way 
through Bijipur people could find neither tood nor water. Their 
state on reaching Dhdérwér was deplorable, and, without either 
shelter or food, they laid themselves down and died in numbers 
among the bushes which then grew round the fort. From the num- 
bers of destitute whe came into the district and from the widespread 
distress, this famine is remembered as Bydn Bara or the Terrible 
Famine. Thousands of dead strewed the roads. Probably from the 
number of unburied bones, but, according to the local story because 
in their agony the dying beat their heads together, this, like the 
1791-92 famine, was called Dogi Aéra or the Skull Famine. Grain is 
said to have sold at 174t0 21 pounds (5-6 sers) the rupee. In Hubli 
the rich headed by Chintémanrdo Patvardhan helped the poor. The 
Peshwa’s government seem to have afforded no relief. Between 1801 
and 1832 two partial famines are recorded, in 1814 andin 1824. The 
1814 famine is known as the Bisaght Bara or Drought Famine. It is 
said to have been deepened by the disturbed state of the country, and. 
apparently was serious only in Dambal. It lasted two months during 
which grain sold at twenty-four pounds (7 shers)the rupee. In 1824 


? Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 494. ? Col. Etheridge’s Past Famines, 105. 
3 Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 232. 
4 Colonel Etheridse’s Past Famines. 106-107. 
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another short two months famine is recorded, when grain sold at 
forty-two pounds (12 shers) the rupee. It is attributed to failure of 
rain and seems to have extended to Belganm. In 1882 local failure 
of rain and the immigration of destitute people from the country 
north of the Krishna cansed great scarcity all over the district. 
The price of grain varied from 244 pounds (7 shers) in Hubli to 314 
pounds (9 shers) in Dambal, and in Dambal some of the poorest were 
reduced to eating grass. The rich in Hubli, headed by Appardo 
Lokhande, subscribed for the relief of the poor, and Government 
remitted the grain tolls. Mr. Elliot, the Collector, issued an order 
forbidding forestalling and regrating, and requiring the dealers to 
bring their grain into the market. Ponds and other useful works 
were begun to provide labour for the poor. 


In 1866 the district was again visited by famine, the result of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though the rains set ia late a fair 
harvest was locked for until August, when rain held off and 
grain became both dear and scarce. People who had stores of 
grain were unwilling to part with them. The distress was most 
severe in Navalgund, Ron, and Dambal. In Dambal the distress 
was not the result of one year’s bad harvest, but of a continual 
failure of crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced 
to beggary and still more left their homes in search of food, 
many with the object of returning when better times came, and 
a few with the object of never returning. On the other hand, 
there was a large iuflux of people from Belgaum, Bijapur, and 
Beléri. At the end of September heavy and continued rain saved 
the crops. To afford relief to the sufferers works not requirin 
skilled labour were begun in the Dhdrwfr, Navalgund, Ron, ae 
Gadag sub-divisions.' A° special famine-works grant of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) was made by Government from local funds, and £350 
(Rs. 3500) from Imperial funds. A special grant of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) was also given for the improvement of the high road 
from Tegur by Dhdrwdr to Harihar, and an advance of £1600 
(Rs. 16,000) was promised to the Dhdrwdr municipality to improve 
a large reservoir in the subarbs of the town. Considerable numbers 
of the poor thus found employment for several months, until the 
harvest was gathered, which the timcly late rains of September and 
October saved. The old and infirm, who could not work, were fed by 
private charity at Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, Anniger, 
Basépur, Blhadrapur, Gadag, Dambal, Karajgi, Haveri, Devihosur, 
and Ron.! By December distress had disappeared. The harvest, 
especially the grain harvest, was the best reaped for several seasons. 
At Dharwér the rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-one in 
September to seventy-three pounds in December (6-21 shers); of 
millet from eighteen to sixty-cight pounds (54-194 shers); and of 
poor rice from twenty-one to thirty-nine pounds (6 - 11) shers), 

The scanty and still more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876, 13°81 inches 
compared with an average of 26°39, led to failure of crops and distress 








1 Colonel Ktheridge’s Past Famines, 105-116. 
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amounting to famine over about two-thirds of the district.!. The north 
und east suffered the most. In addition to the failure of the early 
crops, September and October (1876) passed with only a few showers, 
and very little of the late crops were sown, With high grain prices, 
Indian millet at 164 instead of forty-three pounds, and with little 
demand for field work, numbers of the poorer classes fell into distress, 
The need for Government help began early in September, when relief 
works were opened and paid for out of local funds. In the hot 
months of 1877 (March to June), with rising prices, the distress 
grew keener and more widespread. ‘The failure of rain in July 
and August caused great anxiety and suffering, which were removed 
by the timely and copious rainfall of September and October. The 
condition of the people rapidly improved, and by the end of October 
distress had disappeared. At the close of November the demand 
for special Government help had ceased. 


The following details show, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to relieve the destitute. In September 
1876 as the rain still held off, except in the west and in lands which 
could be watered, the early crops perished. _Grain prices rose, juart 
being sold at Ron, about the middle of the month, at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee. Water was growing searce and fodder was difficult 
to procure. Owing to the want of rain the fields ‘could not be 
prepared for the cold-weather crops, and, early in tho month, the 
demand for work became general, and wnany of the poorer classes 
left the district. ‘To give employment to the destitute, the digging 
of the Navalgund lake, and the making of the Dambal-Hesrur road, 
were started. About the close of the month, a fall of rain, 2°9 inches 
in Dharwar, 2°14 in Navalgund, 2°5 in Kod, and 1:5 in Karajgi, did 
much good to what scanty early crops were standing, Elsewhere, 
though the fall was lighter, the people were encouraged to sow late 
crops, and drinking water became available m many places where 
it was urgeutly wanted. In spite of this relief, the demand for 
employment continued general. October passed with only a few 
showers. In Ron and Dharwar, where the fall was good, late crops 
were sown, but the early crops everywhere grew worse, and cotton, 
where it was sown, was fast perishing. Jvdrt prices rose to about 
thirty pounds the rupee, and in Dharwar, Karajgi, and Gadag many 
dealers refused to sell. Besides the want of grain, there was in some 
places great scarcity of drinking water and fodder. Local: fund 
works gave employment to many of the destitute, and others, espe- 
cially in Ranebennur and Gadag, were supported by the well-to-do. 
On the 17th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at 
the Coliector’s disposal for charitable relief. In November little 
rain fell, and there was no improvement in the crops. People took 
their cattle and left in large numbers forthe Kanara forests. There 
was great suffering especially in Ron where many villages were 
deserted. Fodder and water were scarce, and, especially in the 
north, large numbers of cattle died. In spite of grain imports from 





1The estimate was in area 3000 square miles of a total of 4564, and in population 
630,000 ont of 985,037. 
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Sholdpur, je¢ri rose from thirty to 134 pounds. And, though the 
harvesting of the carly crops in the western sub-divisions gave # 
good deal of employment, the daily number on relief works rose from 
4000 to 21,861. Of 10,005, the average daily number for the month, 
8210 were able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and 
superintended by ordinary publie works officers, and 1795 were aged 
or feeble expected to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended 
by méimlatdirs and assistant collectors.! December passed. without 
rain and with no change in crop prospects. Harvest work in the west 
was nearly over, and, though some were coming back disabled by the 
climate, people and cattle continued to move in large numbers to the 
west of the district and to the Kanara forests. Fodder rose in 
price and in Navalgund was very scarce. Grain was imported in 
large quantities, the chief difficulty being the cost of carriage, cart 
rates between Karwar and Dharwar having risen from 14s. (Rs. 7) 
to £1 2s. (Rs. 11). The rupee price of judri fell from fifteen pounds 
at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds about the close. 
Late in the month cholera broke out in four of the western 
sub-divisions. ‘Che numbers of the destitute considerably increased, 
on public works froia 8210 to.19,432, against a fall on civil works 
from 1796 to 101]. 


In January there was no rain and no change in crop prospects. 
Many were returning unable to stand the climate, but the migration 
of people and cattle to the Kéanara forests and to the western 
sub-divisions still went on. The importation of grain continued, 
jvdri keeping fairly steady at eighteen pounds the rupee. 
In Ron, Gadag, aud Navalgund foddor was scarce and people were 
bringing it from the Nizim’s country. In the north the people 
suffered most from.want.of water. Cart rates from Kérwér to 
Dh4rwér, after rising ew'ly in the month to £1 7s. (Rs. 184), fell 
about the end to £1 (Rs. 10), and, to help the traffic, wells were 
dug along some of the grain trade routes. The numbers on relief 
works rose, on public works from 19,432 to 30,396, against a 
fall on civil works from 1011 to 792. There were 184 persons 
on charitable relief. February passed without rain and with no 
change in crop prospects. There was much movement among the 
people. Upwards of 20,000 passed west, while many, some of them 
belonging to Bijapur, came back from Kanara and Beldri. In spite 
of large grain importations, jvdri rose from 184 to 174 pounds 
the rnpec. Fodder was extremely scarce. In parts of Gadag cattle 
were fed on nimb tree leaves, and Jarge quantities of rice straw 
were brought from Kanara. Cholera continued prevalent. The 
numbers on public works fell from 30,396 to 26,973, agains a rise 
on civil works from 792 to 1481 ; on charitable relief they rose from 
184 to 257. ‘The fall on public works and the rise on civil works 
was because the people left the public works owing to cholera, and, 








1 The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were, for a man 3d. (2 as.) a 
day, for a woman 2d. (14 as.), and for a boy or girl gd. (1a.) About the middle of 
November a sliding scale was introduced, which provided that, when prices rose 
over sixteen pounds the rapee, the money rate should vary with the price of grain, 
and that a man should always receive the price of one pound of grain in addition 
to one aana, 
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losing condition from want of food, had to be taken into relief 
kitchens and on to civil works. On the 14th, to help the grain traffic, 
grass was brought to Gadag at Government expense, In March no 
rain fell. Many immigrants from Bijapur and elsewhere left the 
district, and emigrants to the Kénara forests came back with their 
cattle, About the end of the month cart rates between Kérwér and 
Dhérwér rose to £1 6s. (Rs. 13). This greatly crippled the grain 
trade and the rupee price of juéri rose from 18} to 164 pounds, 
Cholera was prevalent and increasing. ‘The'numbers of the destitute 
rose, on public works from 26,973 to 29,712, on civil works from 
1481 to 2385, and on charitable relief from 257 to 767. During the 
latter part of April there was an averago rainfall over the district of 
2°01 inches. People continued to move about in large numbers. Some 
of them were strangers from Belari, Bijapur, and Bangalur; others 
were Dharwar people on their way back from the Kanara forests, 
Ploughing was everywhere in progress. In some parts of Dharwar, 
Karajgi,andRaénebennur, baragy Panicum miliaceum, nuvuni Panicum 
italicum, sdéve Panicum miliare, and other fast-growing crops were 
sown. For a time the cart rates from Kénara to Dharwar fell to 
£1 4e, (Rs. 12). Soon after, as the Dharwar bullocks were engaged 
in field work, carriage was difficult to get, and cart-hire from 
Dharwar to Karwar rose to £1 12s. (Rs, 16), and further checked 
the import of grain. The rupee price of judéri rose from sixteen 
pounds at the beginning to fifteen pounds about the close of the 
month. Cholera, though very severe in Kalghatgi, was decreas- 
ing. The immigrants found employment in large numbers on 
‘the relief works. Relief houses, where the infirm poor were fed 
twice a day, were opened over the greater part of the district, The 
numbers on relief rose, on public works from 29,712 to 38,999, on 
civil works from 2385 to 3003, and on charitable relief from 767 to 
1989. On the 24th, a further sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was 
placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable relicf. In May a 
good deal of rain fell. Exceptin the east and north, sowing 
operations went on rapidly. In the west the baragu and other quick- 
growing crops, which had been sown in April, were in good condition. 
Tn Dhérwar, Kalghatgi, Banképur, and Hangal, rice, and at Mundargi 
in Gadag bijri and judéri were being sown. People from Bijapur 
and the eastern sub-divisions were moving west, tempted by the 
cheaper rate of grain and the better supply of water; others were 
coming into the south of the district from Beléri and Maisur, In 
the red soil districts green grass had sprung up. But in the black 
soils fodder was still rising in price, and no fodder but leaves and 
very old straw was available. Cart-rates from Kérwar to Dharwar 
rose to £2 (Rs. 20), and grain importations were very small. ‘The 
rupee price of jvdri rose from fifteen to fourteen pounds, The people 
supplemented their sapply of grain by tamarind seeds and various 
edible herbs, which were largely sold in the markets. Cholera. 
continued prevalent, but was decreasing. The numbers on relief 
‘rose, on public works from 38,999 to 50,598, and on charitable relief 
from 1989 to 3088. On civil works there was a fall from 3008 to 2371. 
In June there was an average fall of about 5-11 inches of rain. 
Large numbers returned to their homes in Bijdpur, Belgaum, 
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Sdtdra, Beléiri, Maisur, and the Nizéim’s country. The sowing of 
the early crops was general except in some parts of Ron and 
Navalgund, where but little rain had fallen. The harvesting of the 
quick-growing crops was begun in Bankdpur, Karajgi, and 
Rénebennur. At Mundargi and in the western sub-divisions, the poor 
were earning a little by bringing green grass to market. Cart-rates 
from Kérwir to Dharwar, after rising in the beginning of the month 
to £4 (Rs. 40), fell, about the close, to £3 4%, (Rs. 32)! So high were 
the rates that importation was almost aba stand. Jvdri prices rose 
from 12} to 102 pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief rose, on 
public works from 50,598 to 53,851, on civil works from 23871 to 
3469, and on charitable relief from 3088 to 38300. July passed with 
only a few showers, chiefly in the west. The early crops were 
everywhere withering and sowing operations kept back. In Hubli, 
Banképur, Ranebennur, Karajgi, and Kod the quick-growing crops 
were harvested. People again began to move from the east west- 
wards. Cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar rose at the beginning of 
the month to £4 16s. (Its.48), the high rates seriously interfering with 
grain importation. Later on men were employed to draw carts at 
the rate of 10s. (Rs,-5) for each bag of grain brought from the coast. 
This competition’ was most useful, and cart-rates fell to £3 4s. 
(Rs. 32)? Still juari prices rose from ten pounds at the beginning 
of the month to 84 pounds at the close. The numbers on relief fell 
considerably, on public works from 53,851 to 21,532, on civil works 
from 8469 to 2581, and on charitable relief from 3300 to 1487. 
This fall was probably due partly to the people’s unwillingness to 
camp out during the rain, the huts provided being hardly ever water- 
tight, and partly to the hope of regular field work. In August 
there was a considerable (2'88 inches) but ill-distributed fall of rain. 
In the beginning of the: anonth the supply was very scanty, and, 
especially in Ranebennur and Kod in the south, the crops were 
perishing. The people kept moving to the west, and strangers 
continued to flock into the district. The importation of graia by 
human labour was continued, and the cart-rates from Karwér to 
Dharwar fell to £2 89. (Rs. 24). Jvdri prices rose from 94 pounds 
the rupee in the beginning of the month to 8 pounds about the 
close. In the last days of the month more or less rain fell in every 
sub-division, and, ¢xcept in the south, the early crops revived. In 
the eastern sub-divisions and in Ron the sowing of the late crops 
was begun. The numbers on public works slightly rose from 
21,582 to 21,748, against a small fall on civil works from 2581 to 
2355, On charitable relief the numbers rose from 1487 to 1982. 
Jn September an average of 7°79 inches of rain fell. The prospects 
of the carly crops improved, but in Hangal and Kalghatgi mére 
rain was required for the rice. The sowing of the late crops and 
cotton was in progress, and the crops already sown were in goo- 
condition. In some places the harvesting of the early crops was 
begun. Early in the month people moved towards the western sub- 
divisions, some passing to Kanara; but the movement soon ceased 
and before long they began to return. About the middle of the 





1 The rates from Dhérwdr to Karwar at these two periods were Ra. 20 and Rs. 16. 
2 The rates from Dharwar to Karwar at these two periods were Rs, 20 and Ra, 12, 
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month, encouraged by the good prospects, grain-holders opened 
their grain-piis, and local judri began to find its way into the 
markets. Its competition so considerably checked grain import- 
ations, that, though cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar fell about 
the end of the month to £1 32s. (Rs. 16), there was almost no grain 
traffic. Jvari prices fell from nine pounds at the beginning to 
thirteen pounds about the close of the month. The numbers on 
public works rose from 21,743 to 29,290, on civil works from 2355 
to 8567, and on charitable relief from 1982 to 3366, October was 
a month of heavy rain, with an average fall of 10°05inches. The 
rice crops, which had to some extent been damaged by drought, 
completely’recovered. Tho sowing of the late crops went on, but 
in the north it was kept back by almost constant rain. In some of 
the moist western lands the excessive wet mildewed the early jvart 
and prevented it ripening, but on the whole the crops were in 
excellent condition. arly rdgi, sdve, navani, baragu and other 
small grain crops had been harvested and could be had in the 
markéts at rates varying from eighteen pounds the rupee at Dharwar 
to thirty-two pounds in Kod. The early crops were ripe, and people 
began moving west for harvest work. The condition of the people 
considerably improved. Food and employment were abundant, 
distress had disappeared, and there was almost no demand for relief. 
Although cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar fell to £1 12s. (Rs. 16), 
on account of the competition of thea local grain, there was 
no importation. About the close of the month jvdéri prices fell from 
18} to twenty pounds the rupee, The numbers on relief fell, on 
public works from 29,290 to14,879, on civil works from 3567 to 2522, 
and on charitable relief from 8366 to 3109, In November little 
rain fell, The sowing of the late crops was finished in most parts, 
but in places the crops were injured by, insects. Ovor almost the 
whole of the district the early harvest was reaped, the reapers 
receiving from eleven to twelve pounds of unhusked grain a day. 
Prices fell from 254 pounds in the beginning to thirty pounds the 
rupee about the close of the month. Employment and food were 
abundant, but labour was rather scarce. The numbers on relief 
fell, on pu'§lic works from 3611 to fifty-seven, on civil works from 
1623 to 108, and on charitable relief from 3109 to 1076. At the 
end of the month all relief works were closed. The late judri was 
destroyed in parts of four sub-divisions by locusts, but the crops on 
the whole were good. Though Government continued to offer 
charitable relief, the number wanting help fell from 1076 in the 
beginning to 122 on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of Indian millet price and of numbers 
récoiving relief shows that during the two last months of 1876 and 
the first three months of 1877 grain kept pretty steady at seventeen 
pounds the rupee or more than two and half times the ordinary rate ; 
that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June, and July, till it 
reached 8} poundsin August; and that it then quickly fell to 28} 
in November. As early as January the numbers on relief works 
reached 31,188. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests, in Februagy the total was reduced to 28,404. from this it 
tesadily advanced till in June it reached 57,320, It then declined 
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to 24,098 in August, rose in September to 82,857, and again rapidly 
fell to 2065 in November, when the works were closed. The 
numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 184 in January to 
3300 in June. They then fell to 1982 in August, and, after rising 
to 8366 in Scptember, fell in November to 1076, and in December 
to 122: 

Dharwdr Famine, 1876-77. 
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| 1,341,070 


The only special relief measnro was helping the hand-loom weavers. 
Tn May 1877 Government sanctioned a sum of £150 (Rs, 1500) 
for their relief. Through their own moneylenders, who 
voluntarily undertook to advance them yarn and wages, weekly 
orders were given to the weavers. The coarse cloth manufactured 
was bought through the moneylenders by Government at such 
rates as to cover the actual cost of yarn and wages paid in 
advance. The outturn was used to meet the demand for cloth 
in the different Government offices, and also in giving clothes to 
destitute persons on relief works. In September 1877 this special 
relief was stopped. 


A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 45,711 workers, 
41,583 on public and 4128 on civil works, 25,381 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works wore carried on ; 13,398 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district; 4656 were from other 
districts ; and 2276 were from neighbouring states. As regards 
occupation, 2521 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 12,588 were 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 30,602 were labourers. 


The total cost of the famine was estimated at £134,167 (Rs. 
13,41,670), of which £126,796 2s. (Rs, 12,67,961) were spent on 
public and civil works, and £7370 18s. (Rs. 73,709) on charitable 
relief, 
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The rates of cart hire from Gadag to Karwar varied from £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) from November 1876 to February 1877 to £8 10s, (Rs. 85) 
from July to October 1877. In Navalgund and Ron the daily cart 
yates before tho famine varied from ls. 6d. to 1s. 9d. (12-14 as.). 
In Navalgund these rates continucd till March 1877, after which 
from July to December, they rose as high as 4s. (Rs.2). In Ron 
cart rates began to riso from the begining of the famime (November 
1876), until, towards the close of the famine, they were 2s, 6d. (Rs. 1}) 
or nearly double the ordinary rate. In Hubli the daily cart rates 
rose from 2s, 6d. in the beginning of the famine to 4s. between 
July and October (Rs. 1}-2), after which they fell to 8s. 6d. (Rs.1}) 
from Novembor to December 1877. In Ranebennur the ordinary 
daily cart rate was 2s. (Re. 1); except from January to March 
when they fell to 1s. 9d. (14 as.), the rates remained throughout as 
high as 3s, (Rs. 1 $). 

T'wonty-seven relief houses were opencd for poriods varying 
according to the local distress. Except the relief house at Dhérwar 
which was opened in April 1877 and closed in March 1880, no 
vehet house was open for moro than.m year. The times during which 
they remained open were at Kancbenuur from January to December, 
at Hubli from March to December, at Narega! from the 29th of April 
to the 2nd of June, at Mangal, Hiveri, and Bankdépur from 
April to December, at: Anuibbavi from the 17th to the 3lst of May, 
at Sudikavjarji, Alur, Betigeri, Mugod, and Biddgi, and two at 
Kalkeri from May to June, at Lakundi and Misrikota from May to 
duly, at Dambal from May to Oetober, and in Kalghatgi from 
May to November; at Hubli durmge June, at Ron from June 
to November, and at Navalgund from dune to December; at 
Gadag’ from duly to December; at) Nargund from August to 
December, and at ‘adas and Annigeri from September to November. 
At these houses 471,815 persons were relieved at a cost of £6232 
(Rs. 62,320). The relief houscs were temporary sheds, private 
houses, monasteries, temples, and cotton-gin factories, At Naregal 
seven miles south of Bankdpur a private relief house was kept open 
from the 5rd of June to the 15th of August 1877, and 1845 persons 
were relieved at a cost of £92 (Rs. 920), 


In addition to their ordinary dutics the assistant collectors and 
district deputy collectors were placed in famine charge of their 
sub-divisions. Hubh, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur wore in charge of the 
first assistant, Réancbennur, Karajgi, Wangal, and Kod were in charge 
of the second assistant, and Ron and Gadag were in charge of the 
district deputy collector. From April to Octobcr Navalgund and 
Dharwir were placed under a special officor, Mr. 8. J. Ebden, C.S. 
Special rolief officers were appointed at Gadag from March to October 
and at Bankapurfrom March toJuly. Under these officers there were 
mamlatdirs, clerks, and circle inspectors. Mr. Walton, the cotton 
inspector, was cinployed on civil relief works from April to Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Young of the revenuc survey from about July to 
October. No shops for selling grain to the poor were opened on 
Government account. A municipal shop was opened at Dharwar 
for a few days, and at Navalgund a shop was opened between the 
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27th of October 1876 to the 20th of April 1877 out of a subscrip- 
tion of £500 (Rs. 5000) raised by the well-to-do. 

1 Grain was brought from Bombay through the ports of Karwar and 
Kumta in North K4nara and to a small extent through Belgaum from 
Vengurla in Ratnégiri. Some also came by rail to Belari and from 
Belari by cart. Almost the whole of the imported grain was judrt, 
brought by sea from Sind and by railfrom Jabalpur, The Sind jvari 
was bought at the ports by dealers of all classes, the largest importers 
being tho capitalists of Hubli and Gadag, who in ordinary seasons 
deal in cotton. The chief grain markets were Hubli, Gadag, 
Dhérwir, Havori, Banképur, and Ranebennur, The grain was 
paid for largely by gold and silver. The landholders’ capital in 
the form of ornaments poured into the markets and tho goldsmiths’ 
melting pots were going day and night. The course of trade was 
from the Kanara coast east and north. South Bijépur was largely 
fed through Dh4érwdr, In the northern sub-divisions of Dhérwar, 
Navalgund and Ron, the grain-dealers made no attempt to force 
prices by keeping back their stocks, At Rénebeunur they refused 
to soll about November 876, and to some extent in Hubhi, Gadag, 
Banképur, and Kalghatgi early in 1877. Importations of foreign 
grain forced them to opon their stores. The chief special difficulty 
im Dharwar was the number of immigrants, who in the first stage of 
the famine (September-October 1876) flocked into the western forests 
on the Kaénara frontier, and afterwards were constantly streaming 
back diseased and dying. Small-pox and fever killed them in 
numbers. In February 1877 « special officer sent to enquiro 
into their number and condition, reported that there were probably 
about 20,000 in west Dharwar and cast Kanara. ‘They came chiefly 
from Bijépur, but many, conld speak nothing but Marathi, and 
some could speak only Telugu. This migration was probably in 
obedience to a tradition of former famines, that water and food, 
bamboo seed, wild yams, and other forest produce were to be 
had in the maladu or hilly west. When the charity of the frontier 
villages was exhausted and tho immigrants found that disease and 
cold gathered as many victims as hunger, and also heard of relief 
works, they gradually came back to the relief centres which were 
opened along the western frontier specially to catch them. They 
were employed by thousands and fed into condition by hundreds, 
and, on the first rainfall in May, when thoy began to want to go 
home, arrangements were made to pass them home by having 
stores of food at halting places on the main routes. A very 
large number were regularly marched in gangs. After the heavy 
rain in June they passed through Dharwar and Nargund to Bijapur 
in a continuous stream soaked with rain and caked with mnd to 
their middles. Their only portable property was some of the 
Government relief-house saucers, earth-work baskets, and here 
and there a stolen pickaxe. Another difficulty was the failure of 
bullock power to draw the grain carts from the coast after the 
rain fell, This failure was due to the bullocks being wanted for 
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field work, to the bullocks not being able to stand the wet on the 
Sahyddris, to their not being able to draw the carts through muram 
roads deep as a ploughed field, and to bullock power being cut off 
from the made roads by intervening tracts of black soil, After 
July men to a great extent took the place of bullocks, drayging carts 
where there were roads, and, where carts could not travel through 
the roadless black soil carrying the grain on their heads. ‘There 
were also difficulties in getting people to go to the particular 
works to which they wero drafted. [In some cases they received 
allowances to go and deserted on the road. The northern sub- 
divisions of Ron, Navalgund, and Dhaérwar suffered from want of 
water and some help was given for deepening wells. Hutting for 
famine labourers was difficult to arrange; no grass could be had 
for thatching, and the bamboo mats or tattts which were used in the 
place of grass were not rain-proof. 

Few people left the district, though thousands went from the east 
to the west and some passed over the frontier into North Kanara. 
There was some little migration into Beléri and Maisur from the 
neighbouring villages drawn to Boldri by the casy terms on which 
relicf was given, and, in the later stage of the famine, to Maisur 
drawn by the nearness to their homes of some of the Maisur relief 
works and perhaps by more liberal treatment. Compared with 1872 
the 1881 census shows a fall of 106,764 population. The addition of 
the normal yearly increase of one per cent during the remaining seven 
years gives 175,000 as the loss of population caused by death and 
migration in 1876 and 1877. During the first six months of the 
distress the behaviour of the people was good. They were patient 
and reasonable, and showed many fine traits of kindly feeling. 
This lasted so long as families kept together. Towards the end 
of the hot weather (May 1877) early rain fell, the people were 
unsettled by the hope of field work and of a speedy ond to their 
miseries, and those who had not submitted to the steady dis- 
cipline of relief work but were living partly on alms grew 
demoralized. Families began to break, mon left their wives and 
children, and the lazy used every device to get relief without giving 
work. ‘The esculent vegetables that sprang up helped to stave off 
hunger from those who would not work. Private charity grew less 
and less, and at last when in July there were prospects of another 
year of famine it ceased. From these causos mendicancy, combined 
among the Lambdnis with thieving and housebreaking, increased 
through May, Jano, July, and August. Mspecially in July and 
August swarms of people who would not work had lost all care 
for life or for decency and were unmanageable. Two men, unable 
to stand, brought to the Dhérwér relief house by the police, were 
given grain sacks to cover their nakedness and were fed for two 
days. The second night both cvaded the watchmen and left, On 
the second day one was found dead and naked, the other was 
brought in on the third day dying. He said they had sold the bags 
for 4 copper or two, aud wandered round picking up refuse. They 
could not endure being made to live decently. This is one case out 
ot hundreds. The people who starved at home were fow compared 
with those who wandered. The stay-at-homes could always be found 
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by inspection. The wanderers were cunning at keoping out of the 
way if they thought they would be put into relief houses. One 
Lambéni girl climbed out of the Hubli relief-house over a high wall 
three times and was at last found dead. 


The loss of farm stock during the famine to some extent 
hampered the carrying of grain and interfered with field work. 
‘The yearly village returns show @ fall in the number of cattle from 
669,408 in 1875-76 to 519,133 in 1879-80, that is a loss of 150,275 
head! The outstanding balances on account of the current year 
were £33 (Rs. 330) for 1875-76, £7242 (Rs. 72,420) for 1876-77, 
£4259 (HRs. 42,590) for 1877-78 and £1490 (Rs. 14,900) for 1878-79, 

In October 1878 swarms of rats appeared, chiefly in the black soil 
tracts, and devoured a great part of the cold-weather crops. The 
rats continued during most of 1879, and threatened to destroy the 
carly crops which in places had to be sown more than once. Atacost 
of £9517 (Rs. 95,170) nine and a half millions of rats were killed and 
the harvest was saved. 








'The inercase in the district stock of cattle since 1876-77 is remarkable, The 
details are : 
Didriniv Stock, 1876-77 and 1881-82. 





“1 Tnereaso P - 
1S76-77. | 1881-82. | over sect 
fe yeah NOUS T | one 














Bullocks... 176,013 | 262,223 | 36,209 433 
Cows ie 4 $9,014 147,138 | 58,119 05'3 
But¥aloos .., $9,172 128,546 | 30,374 44-1 
Sheep and Goats.) I285 874 223,556 | 97,685 776 
Carts Jip Be 2 38,714 6278 193 
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Besipzs well-to-do husbandmen and professional men, according 
to the 1879 license tax returns, 21,046 persons occupied positions 
implying the possession of capital. Of 21,046 persons assessed on 
yearly incomes of £10 (Rs. 100) and more, 10,178 had from £10 to 
£15, 4624 from £15 to £25, 2470 from £25 to £35, 1097 from £35 
to £50, 1186 from £50 to £75, 463 from £75 to £100, 364 from 
£100 to £125, 123 from £125 to £150, 170 from £150 to £200, 176 
from £200 to £300, ninety-six from £300 to £400, forty-nine froin 
£400 to £500, fifty-eight from £500 to £750, twenty-three from 
£750 to £1000, and nineteen over £1000." 

The mint established at Dharwér in 1758 by Peshwa Bélsji 
Bajirio, whose site is still shown behind the old market or hazdr, 
continued to coin gold Aus worth about Ss. (Rs. 4) and silver 
rupecs until tho British took Dhidrwar in 1817. ill 1836, about 
twenty years after the beginning of British rule, no Iess than 
eighteen gold huns or vardhds were enrrent. in Dhirwir? Their 
names in order of value were, gajpali valued ats. (Rs. 44), béhdduri 
and new ikkeri at 8s. 6d. (Rs. 44), old akhert and sultant at 8s. 
(Rs. 4), durgi, jamshert, and magdi, at 73, 6d. (Rs. 33), dharvirt, 
navalgundi, banvisi, samsheri, ashvapati, and venkatpati, at 7s. 
(Rs, 34), sdtért, alamgiri, and hanterdyi, at 6s. 6d. (Rs. 34), and 
sdvnurt at 6s. (Rs.3).4 For twelve or thirteen years after the 








! From materials supplied by Mr, F, L. Charles, C.S., and Riv Bahddur Tirmalrav 
Venkatesh. 

2 As yearly incomes under £60 have been exempted from the license-tax since 
1879, the details given above arc for 1879 instead of for 1882, ; 

3 Jun is the Persian or Mugalmdn corruption of the old Kanarese honuu which 
means gold and hence a Hindu gold coin worth about 8s. (Re, 4). The term Pardha 
or boar-money, because it was stamped with the form of Vishnu as a boar, has heen 
latterly applied to all Hindu gold coms. 

4RaAy Bahadur Tirmalrav gives the following explanations of the names of the 
different uns. The bahdduri was named in honour of Haidar Ali of Maisur 
(1760-1782) ; the new ikkeri was coined by Haidar in 1763 after his capture of Bednur 
the capital of the Ikkeri kings; the old ikkeri was coined by the Bednur kings 
(1680-1763) whose former capital was Ikkeri, about forty miles north-west of Shimoga 
in Maisur ; the sudéini hun was coined by Tipu (1782-1799), About the fifteenth 
century the kings of the Decean and Southern India had assumed the titles of narpati, 
ashvapati, and gajpati. Narpati, the lord of men, was the title assumed by the 
Aunegundi kings in whose army infantry predominated. As the image of Venkatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot, the titular deity of the Annogundi kings was in the form of 
aman they stamped. his image on their coins and called them veukatpatis, Ashvapati, 
the lord of horses, is the name given to the Deccan kings in whose army cavalry pre- 
dominated. The huns struck by the Deccan kings are said to have been called ashvapatis, 
Qajpati, the lord of elephants, is the naine given to the Maisur kings in whose army 
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beginning of British rule the value of the gold hun was fixed by 
Government at 7s. (Rs. 34), being 1s. (8 as.) less than the general 
market rate of 8s. (Rs. 4). Besides the huns, there were of gold 
mohars the Company’s mohar valued at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the 
Akbari mohar valued at £1 12s, (Rs. 16), and also a rare Ram tenki 
valued at £8 (Rs. 80), and Padma and Hanmant tenkis each valued 
at £1 16s. (Rs. 18). A full Ram tenki weighs about 5',th of a pound 
(4 tolés) of gold; a half Ram tenkz, also called a pratap, about 7,th 
of a pound (2 tolds); and a quarter Ram tenki, also called dharna, 
about th of a pound (1 tola), Of small gold coins there were 
hanas or fallams equal to one-fourth of a varah or 2a, (Re.1)2 


Of silver ‘coins, till abont 1840, besides the Company’s rupee, 
thirteen rupees were current in Dhdrwér. Of these for every 100, 
the Bombay and Surat rupees were cashed at 102 Company’s rupees, 
the aurangabad and bagalkot at ninety-nine, the ankust at ninety- 
seven, the poona at ninety-six, the shahdpur at ninety-two, the kittur 
shihapur at ninety-one, the dhdrwar at ninety, the haidarabad at 
eighty-eight, the pandli in Kolhdpur at sixty-five, the nilkanti at 
fifty-five, and the bhutpadt at_twenty-seven.* 


Till 1835-36, when the Company’s copper pice were introduced, 
of copper coins the shdhu paisa called duddu and its submultiple 
ruvt were current in Dharwar. The shéhu paisds are said to have 
been coined at Sdtara by king Shdhu, the grandson of Shivaji 
(1708-1750). Three ruvis were equal to one duddu; duddus were 
counted by tatkds in Marathi and by tenkis in Kénarese, each 
containing sixteen duddus, Three tenkis or forty-eight duddus,. 
of which oue was equal to 4 anna of the present currency, went 
to a Company’s rupee. For about twenty years between the 








elephants predominated. The huns struck by the Maisur kings are said to have been 
called gajpatis, Of other huns the samsheri, meaning a sword in Persian, is said to 
have been struck by a Musalmén chieftain, the alamgiri by the emperor Aurangzeb, 
the kanterdyi by an ancestor of the Maharaja of Maisur ; and the banvdsi, dhdrvdri, 
navalgundi, sdidrvi and sdvanuri in the towns of those names. The table nsed in 
calculating Auns and the submultiples of huns was two kanis one arvisa, two arviads 
one visa, two visds one biali, two bialis one dugla, two duglds one chaula, two 
chauids one dharna, two dharnds one pratép, and two praidps one full vardh, The 
vardh was generally considered equal tu 8s. (Rs. 4) and the unit or last submultiple 
kani equal to a 256th part of a vardh or $d. (4 a.). 

1 During this period the chief Collector of Dharwir who was appointed from the 
Madras Civil Service and paid in Auns or pagodas, received for jae monthly salary 
of £350 (Rs. 3500) 1000 Auns at the Government rate of 7s. (Rs. 84) the hun; he 
every month made a profit of £50 (Rs. 500) over his salary by selling the Auns at the 
market rate of 8s, (Rs. 4). 

2 Tenki, corrupted into Persian and Marathi takka, means 2 coin in Kdnarese. 
Thus the Rdém tenki means a coin struck in honour of the god Ram, the Padma tenki 
a coin struck in honour of Padmavati, the second wife of the god Venkatraman of 
Tirupati, and the Hanmant tenki a coin struck in honour of the god Hanmant, the 
devoted servant of Ram. — , 

3 The table used in calculating the fona and its submultiples was two kanis one 
arvisa, two arvisds ane visa, two visds one chikbiali, two chikbialis one haga, two hagds 
one ddda, and two addds one hana. The unit or last submultiple kani for hana is 
the same as that for vardh being equal to $d. (3 a,), 

4The table used in calculating the rupee and its submultiples was two quarter 
annas one half anna, two half annas one anna, two annas one chavli, two chaviis one 
pavli, two pdvlis one adheli, and two adhelis one rupee. The unit or last submultiple 
one quarter anua ia equal to gd. 
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beginning of the British rule in 1817 and the introduction of the 
Company’s copper coin in 1835-86, all Government accounts were 
kept in rapees, quarters, and res. One hundred res made one 
quarter, and four quarters one rupee. During this period the people 
kept their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter annas, a 
quarter anna being considered equal to 64 res. After the introduc- 
tion of the new copper coinage in 1835-36 all Government accounts 
wero kept in rupees, annas, and pies. ‘Ihe bulk of the people still 
(1883) keep their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter 
annas, & quarter anna being divided into three pies, At present 
(1883), excépt in a few private transactions where Dharwaér huns 
are used, the Imperial rupee which weighs 180 Troy grains, and 
the Imperial copper pice, which weighs 100 'Troy grains, and their 
submultiples are the current coins of Dharwar. ‘The people 
calculate still in Dharwar or Ikkeri huns, while all payments are 
made in the Imperial rupee at the market rate varying from 83. to 
8s. 6d. (Rs. 4-44) the hun. The kavdis or shells which are used in 
Poona and Sdtaéra as fractions of copper coins, are not current in 
Dharwar and the other districts of the Bombay Karnatak. 

For the ordinary numbers up to'tey. thousand, when he strikes a 
bargain he wishes to keep secret, the Dharwar moneychanger 
uses the following terms as cipher numbers. In this moneychanger’s 
language pakdr means 6d. (} rupee), armatta 1s. ($ rupee), uddan 
pakdr 1s. 6d, (% rupee), yekkal matia 2s. (Re. 1), dvar 4s. (Rs. 2), 
ishvar netra 6s. (Rs. 3), phoka or ved 8s, (Rs. 4), ban 10s, (Rs, 5), 
sellt 12s. (Rs. 6), paviira 14s. (Rs. 7), tad 16s. (Rs. 8), naval 18s. 
(Rs. 9), avtar £1 (Rs. 10), dvdr anti £2 (Rs. 20), netra dasak £3 
(Rs. 80), mandal £4 (Rs, 40), addu £65 (Rs. 50), sanvatsar £6 (Rs, 60), 
pavitra dasak £7 (Rs. 70), kodgi £8 (Rs. 80), naval dasak £9 
(Rs. 90), shatak £10 (Ry. 100), dvdr shatuk £20 (Rs. 200), bana 
shatak £50 (Rs. 500), dhagar £100 (Rs. 1000), bana dhagar £500 
(Rs. 5000), and avidr dhagdr £1000 (Rs. 10,000).! 





‘Of these cipher numbers some are Kinarese and some are Sanskrit number 
aames, others are symbolic or arbitrary. Taking them in the order given in the text 
sakdr a quarter is the letter p in Sanskrit and so is taken to stand for pani a 
ywarter rupee; armaita a half rupee is the Kdnarese ar half and maffa rupee 3 
idén pads three-quarters of a rupee is the Kénarese udddn three and 
sakdr taken to represent pdvli one-quarter; yekkal matia one rupee is the 
Kdnarese yekkal one and matia wu rupee; dvir two rupees is the Sanskrit dvdr 
the next or two ; ishvar netra three rupees is symbolic, literally meaning in Sanskrit 
3hiv’s eye of which there were three; phoka or ved four rupees, phoka is the 
Kénarege four, ved is symbolic as there are four veds; hdn five rupees is the San- 
ikrit. bdn arrow- symbolic of five because Ké4mdev, the Hindu Cupid, {ts panchbdn 
w the five-arrowed ; selli six rupees is the Kanarese sellé six ; pavitra seven rupees is 
the Sanskrit pavitra pure, as the number of the Rishis stands for seven ; td/ eight 
cupees is ¢dl the Kanarese eight ; navul nine rupees is the Sanskrit nav nine ; avidr 
en rupees is the Sanskrit avfar an incarnation of which there were teu; dudér anidr 
wenty rupees is the Sanskrit dvdr two and avd? incarnation ; netra-dashak thirty 
‘upees is the eye that is Shiv’s eyes or three and dashak the Sanskrit dash ten rupees ; 
nandal forty rupees is the Sanakrit manda/ forty; addu fifty rupees is Kanarese 
ipparently originally the Marathi ardia or half that is half a hundred ; sanvatsar 
ixty rupees is the Sanskrit sanvatsar a year and so sixty because years are in oyeles 
f aixty; pavitra-dashak seventy rupees is as explained seven-tens; sodgi eighty 
‘pees is the Kanarese kodgi eighty; naval dasak ninety rupees is as explained nine- 
iens; shatak a hundred rupees is the Sanskrit shatak a hundred ; and dhagdr a thou- 
and rupees is the Kanarese dhagér a thousand, 
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Except a few moneylenders and the Hubli branch of the Bombay 
Bank, there are few bankers in the district. Hubli is the only 
place where banking operations are carried on to any large extent. 
The bankers are moneylenders, chiefly Lingéyats, Jains, Brahmans, 
and Komtis by caste. The ordinary banking business at Hubli 
consists of buying bills representing the value of cotton shipped from 
Kumta and Karwar and of drafts for the payment of piece-goods 
and other imports from Bombay. Of late years there has been 
little change in the local system of banking. The banking business 
of Hubli suffered severely from the 1876 and 1877 famine, and 
since then the old practice of the bankers or sdvkdrs advancing 
money to landholders has almost ceased. The Branch of the 
Bank of Bombay at Hubli was opened in 1870.1 The effect of 
opening a branch of the Bank of Bombay in Hubli has been to 
cheapen money. The chief business of the bank is the buying of 
bills drawn on Bombay by the purchasers of Dh4rwar cotton. The 
Government too, by transfers to the Bank, is able to remove its 
surplus revenue to Bombay free of cost and occasionally at a small 
profit. The Bank has few or no native depositors. The yearly 
dealings of the bank average £300,000 to £400,000(Rs. 30,00,000 - 
Rs. 40),00,000) with Huoropeans and £150,000 to £200,000 
(Rs. 15,00,000 - Rs. 20,00,000) with Natives, Toa small extent the 
bank advances money to Hnropean cotton-buyers. Most of the funds 
invested in the trade of Hubli belong to Bombay ; the share of the 
Hubli traders is very small. The chief traders are eight to ten 
firms of Bombay Bhatias and Gujarat Vanis. 

No local firm deals regularly in exchange bills. Two or three 
Bréhman and Lingdyat merchants at Dhérwér, and about ten at 
Hubli, grant bills of £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 10,000) on Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, Beldri, Bangalor, Kumta, and Kérwér. Besides 
these local dealers in bills, the Bhatids, who have come as traders from 
Bombay within the last ten years, are all able to cash bills up to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At Gadag a well-known Gujar merchant, named 
Venkatidas, grants and cashes billsup to £1000( Rs. 10,000), Besidesat 
Dharwar and Hubli,some richlocal Bréhman and Lingdyat merchants, 
though they do not deal in bills, occasionally grant bills on Bombay 
and Kumta. During the cotton season, that is from November to 
March, dealers require funds for the purchase of cotton. They grant 
bills on Bombay and receive funds from local bankers at one or two 
and sometimes at three per cent discount, that is they grant bills 
for £10 (Rs. 100) and get only £9 18s. (Rs. 99), £9 16s. (Rs, 98), or 
£9 14s. (Rs. 97). During the rains, that is from May to October, 
little is done in cotton beyond making small cheap purchases which 
are held till October. Little money is required for the cotton trade, 
and to pay for the cloth, food, and miscellaneous imports, which go 
on to a small extent from Bombay, bills rise to par and sometimes to 
one per cent premium. 

No kind of insurance business is carried on in any of the 
Dhérwar trade centres. 


1 In the town of Dharwar a branch of the Bank of Bombay was opened in 1863, 
It was closed in November 1878, business being diverted to its Hubli Branch, 
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The classes of townsmen who save are traders, large landholders, 
moneylenders, some pleaders, and the higher officials, Among the 
lower classes, shepherds, servants, and shoemakers are generally 
able to save in ordinary years. During the American War (1&63-65), 
when large sums of money poured into the district, the purchase of 
land and of houses at very high prices led to many disputes. The 
people were rich cnough to rush into court, and the pleaders, of 
whom there was then a comparatively small number, made large 
sums. Since then the famine of 1876 and 1877 and the dullness of 
trade which followed the famine reduced the number and still more 
the value of suits. At the same time the number of pleaders has 
increased, These causes have joined to lower the condition of the 
pleaders asa class. All still dress well and live exponsively and 
some either from hereditary property or because they are specially 
successful are rich and lend money. Others find it hard to keep 
out of debt.! Of villagers, moneylenders, shopkeepers, and large 
landholders save ; but they spend most of their savings in marriage 
ceremonies and in caste dinners. Of the lower classes, shepherds, 
shoemakers, servants, and others save, but their savings are often 
lost by their practice of burying them.im someplace which they keep 
secret even from their nearest friends. Among.the higher classes, 
especially among Bréhmans, the sayings made in ordinary years 
are spent on marriage expenses. Within the last twenty years the 
amount of money spent on marriage feasts and shows has been 
greatly reduced. On the other hand the practice of the girl’s father 
paying large sums to the bridegroom and of giving the bridegroom 
rich presents has been introduced and has bronght many families 
to poverty. This practice does not prevail among Lingdéyats and 
they perhaps save more than any class in the district. 


No investments in Government securities have ever been made 
by the people of Dharwar. Not a single native has deposited 
money in the Hubli branch of the Bombay Bank. Of late a few 
traders and other classes have invested money in trading joint- 
stock companies which were started at Dharwar in 1876, and at 
Hubli in 1878, and in the Hubli mill started in 1883. In the 
Savings Bank the depositors are almost solely Government officials. 
No shopkeepers, weavers, carpenters, or any other class of the 
general people have yet deposited money in savings or other banks. 
During the thirteen years ending 1882 the Savings Bank deposits 
rose from £2391 in 1870 to £8187 in 1882. The details are £2391 
in 1870, £4146 in 1871, £4706 in 1872, £6014 in 1878, £2277 in 
1874, £2764 in 1875, £2265 in 1876, £2016 in 1877, £2115 in 1878, 
£4458 in 1879, £9204 in 1880, £6222 in 1881, and £8187 in 1882. 
The changes in the amounts deposited seem to be chiefly due to 
changes in the rules regarding the amount to be deposited and the 
interest granted. The increase in deposits from £2891 (Rs. 23,910) 
in 1870 to £6014 (Rs. 60,140) in 1873 seems connected with an 





! Of about fifty pleaders in the Dhaérwar courts two or three make £30 to £40 
{Rs, 300-400) a month ; ten make £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-200) ; ten £5 to £10 (Rs.. 50-100), 
and the rest hardly £3 (Rs. 30). Rav Bahadur Tirmalrao. 
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order passed in 1871 raising the limit of deposits from £150 (Rs. 1500) 
to £300 (Rs. 8000) ; the fall from £6014 (Rs. 60,140) in 1878 to 
£2115 (Rs. 21,150) in 1878 seems due to an order passed in 1874 
limiting deposits to £100 (Rs. 1000) and the amount to be deposited 
in any one year to £50 (Rs. 500); the Jarge increase from £2115 
(Rs. 21,150) in 1878 to £9204 (Rs. 92,040) in 1880 seems due to 
an order passed in 1879 raising tho interest on deposits from 3} to 44 
per cent a year and the limit of deposits to £500 (Rs. 5000) ; the 
tall to £6222 (Rs. 62,220) in 1881 seems due to an order issued in 
1881] lowering the interest to 33 per cent and the limit of deposits to 
£300 (Rs.3000). During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
interest paid on Government securities increased from £33 (Rs. 380) 
in 1870 to £537 (Rs. 5370) in 1882; the highest amount of interest 
paid was £997 in 1877. The details are: £38 in 1870, £391 in 
1871, £228 in 1872, £238 in 1878, £423 in 1874, £678 in 1875, 
£218 in 1876, £997 in 1877, £910 in 1878, £499 in 1879, £328 in 
1880, £195 in 1881, and £587 in 1882. 

All classes, whether townspeople or villagers, invest part of their 
savings in ornaments. Land is also a fayouriteinvestment. Before 
the 1876 famine land was difficult to get except at very high prices. 
The famine forced many husbandmen to scll their land and a 
considerable amount of land was bought by the rich. Since the 
famine several seasons of cheap grain, and, in some parts of the 
district the introduction of higher rates of assessment, have made land 
a less favourite investment than before. Still pleaders and shop- 
keepers continue to buy land paying for garden and rice lands ten _ 
to twenty times the yearly assessment and for dry-crop land five to 
ten times the assessment. Twelve per cent a year is considered a 
fair return for money invested in land. 


In large towns, shopkeepers and a few rich Bréhman and Lingdyat 
families who combine moneylending and cotton-dealing with 
agriculture, invest money in building honses. The houses that are 
built as an investment are always small. In large houses tho 
expense of repairs is heavy, and even at low rents tenants are difficult 
to find. ‘he only large houses in the district which are let at a 
profitable rent, are the houses held by European tenants in Dhdrwar. 
These houses fetch reuts varying from 5s. to £8 10s. (Rs. 24-85) a 
month. In villages, from the difficulty of finding tenants, houses 
are almost never built as an investment. 

No particular class of people invest money in buying expensive 
cattle. At Ranibennur, two or threerich Brdhman merchants every 
year buy hundreds of cattle in Maisur and sell them in Dhdérwér. A 
few Lingdyats and Muhammadans at Mubli and Navalgund buy ten 
or twelve cattle every week in the villages round and offer them for 
sale on market-days at Hubli, Dhérwér, and Navalgund. 


Muhammadans, except some traders husbandmen and labourers, 
do not invest much money. Lingéyats and Komtis employ their 
profits in developing their business ; and Bréhmans in moueylending, 
Shepherds, shoemakers, and beggars generally bury their savings, 


No class has a monopoly of usury. A man of any caste who has 
gathered some capital begins to lend small sums, increasing his 
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business as his capital grows. Of Dhérwar usurers few, oxcept one 
or two Bréhmans, live solely by lending money ; most earn at least 
part of their living as traders, pleaders, or husbandmen. The 
chief moneylending classes are Br4hmans, Lingdyats, Komtis, and 
a few Musalmdn traders. Of these, the Brébmans to a certain 
extent keep to moneylending alone; the Lingdyats form the bulk 
ot Dhérwaér traders in almost all branches of business except 
in hides, fat, and European liquor; the Komtis are the Telingi 
grain-dealers and retail shopkeepers who, since the introduction 
of British rule, have settled in Dhdrwdr from Belari, Anantpur, 
and Kadapa in Madras, Of Gujarat and Mdarwdr Vanis, who 
have a bad name as moneylenders, there are in all not more than 
twenty families, who are almost all found in the large towns of 
Dharwaér, Hubli, Gadag, and Sdévanur. Except two or three who 
combine moneylending with trade, Gujarat and Maérwar Vanis asa 
class deal solely in cotton, silk, yarn, European cloth, and sometimes 
in saffron, pearls, and gold and silver. To borrowers of name 
and credit moneylenders lend sums up.to £500 (Rs. 5000) and, 
if the borrower owns land, they sometimes advance as much as 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000). In villages the headmen, richer husbandmen, 
and shopkeepers lend £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-40) to the poorer villagers at 
one to two per cont a month. Even among the poorest classes, a 
man with a fow annas to spare is always anxious to lend to some 
neighbour. Among moneylenders the system of book-keeping is 
very lax. Many small moneylenders keep no books trusting to 
memory or to bonds, Hven of the richer moneylenders many 
keep nothing beyond rough memoranda. Except among Marwar 
Vanis, the only books kept are a rough note-book and a ledger 
written from the entries in the note-book. Mdrwdr Vanis keep 
both a ledger and a day-book. Compared with the Maérwar 
Vanis of the Deccan the Dharwar moneylenders act with mildness 
in recovering their debts. Moneylenders as a rule have some feeling 
for the debtor. When the debtor is known to be in distress the 
lender sometimes remits part of the debt and recovers the balance 
either by instalments or by personal service. Consequently in 
Dharwar there never haye been agrarian riots like those in the 
Deccan. The creditors do not ordinarily make use of the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts, Ouly asa last resource do creditors 
resort to the courts, and even then the decrees are not always 
executed. When a decree is granted the judgment-creditor first tries 
to screw as much money as he can from the debtor. Ifthe debtor 
refuses topay, the lender insists that the debtor’s property is placed 
under his control or that some other security is given for the payment 
of the debt. Ifthe debtor furnishes the security the creditor is 
content to let the decree stand over, and does not obtain execution 
unless he finds that the debtor is bent on deceiving him by a private 
or a fictitious sale of his property. Creditors do not generally buy 
the debtor’s immovable property, unless it is not likely to fetch a 
fair price. Encumbrances and the unwillingness of a debtor’s fellow- 
villagers to buy his property at times enablo the judgment-creditor to 
buy his debtor’s property at a nominal price. ‘Thus a good deal of 
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land has come into the hands of moneylenders and pleaders, but as 
they leave the tillage to othors, the change in the ownership does 
not come prominently to notice. Asa rule, the debtor makes no 
complaints against his creditor. Wheu he is dragged to court the 
debtor feels unjustly treated and charges the creditor with extorting 
excessive interest, appropriating the produce of the fields in pay- 
ment of debts at rates cheaper than the market rates, or ignoring 
payment altogether. The creditor is also sometimes accused of 
bringing false claims and arranging with the subordinate court 
officials to keep the debtor ignorant that a suit has been brought 
against him. Such charges are rare and they are almost never 
proved. 


The imperial rupee is the standard in all moneylending transac- 
tions. Interest is charged either yearly or monthly. An additional 
charge is made for the extra or intercalary month, if, as is generally 
the case, intorest runs by the month. Gujard4t and Mérwér VAnis 
and all professional moneylenders keep their accounts according 
to the Samvat year which begins in Kartik or October-November; 
grain-dealers and husbandmen keep their accounts according to the 
Shak year which begins in Chiaitra or March-April. About the time 
when the Government assessment falls due, during the fair season 
when cotton and grain are largely sent to the coast and Bombay, 
during the marriage season which begins in November and ends in 
June, and at the time of the great festivals of Dasara and Divalt in 
September-October, and of Holi in February-March, there isa 
specially heavy deuand for money, and the rates of interest arehigher 
than during the rest of the year. For a person of good credit, 
either a trader or a substantial landholder, the yearly rate of 
interest varies on personal security from twelve to twenty-four per 
cent. ‘The rates of interest charged to artisans with pretty good credit 
do not differ from those charged to middling landholders. The rate 
on petty loans, secured by pledging ornaments or other movable 
property, varies from nine to twenty-four per cent. In petty agri. 
cultural advances on personal security or with a lien on crops, the 
rate varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent ; and in large transac- 
tions, with a mortgage on movable or immovable property, from 
six to twenty-four per cent. Small sums lent to the needy by 
unprofessional noneylenders are charged interest at $d. or fd. (}-$ 
anna) a month for each rupee lent, that is a yearly rate of 18% to 
374 per cent. 


To meet special family expenses almost all classes are occasionally 
forced to borrow. Ofartisans, the large class of weavers of late years, 
owing to the fall in the profits of hand-loom weaving and to their 
inability or unwillingness to take to other employments, when trade 
has been slack, have been embarrassed and forced to borrow. They 
generally pay twelve to twenty-four per cent interest a year. Other 
artisans are believed to be fairly free from debt. Of husbandmen 
most Kanarese Lingdyats, Mardthds, Jains, and Musalmans, whoform 
the bulk of the tillers of the soil, borrow. The Brahmans, Chetriyas, 
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and Komtis, who, if they happen to hold land, do not themselves till it 
but let it to tenants, are well-to-do and seldom borrow. It may be 
roughly estimated that of husbandmen about ten por cent have good, 
twenty fair, thirty scanty, and forty little or no credit. Husbandmenof 
good credit on personal security are able to raise loans equal to about 
the value of two years’ produce of the lands they till; those of fair 
credit raise loans equal to one year’s produce,and those of scanty credit 
equal to half a year’s produce. Husbandmen with no credit cannot 
raise loans without parting with property. To ahusbandman with 
good credit the yearly rate of interest on personal security varies from 
twelve to twenty-four per cent; to a husbandman with fair or with 
scanty credit, on mortgage of land or other movable property, from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent ; and to a husbandman with no credit 
on mortgage of land never less than twenty-four per cent and some- 
times more. The poorest husbandman who has neither fields nor 
any other property, if urgently in need of money, can raise loans of 
£1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15) at a yearly rate of twenty-four to seventy- 
two per cent according to circumstances. Of the money borrowed it 
may be roughly said that about twenty percent is spent in paying the 
Government assessment, forty in meeting marriage and other special 
expenses, twenty in buying bullocksand other field stock, and twenty 
in buying grain for food and seed. During the rains and in years of 
short crops rich husbandmen and sometimes moneylenders advance 
grain to the poorer husbandmen either for food or for seed. At tho 
time of advancing the grain the lender receives from the borrower a 
written acknowledgment, specifying the conditions on which the 
advance is made and the time within which if 1s to be repaid. The 
conditions on which grain is advanced differ much according to 
circumstances. The most common condition is to pay at the 
harvest one-fourth and sometimes one-half in addition to the quantity 
advanced. During the sowing season, moneylenders sometimes 
advance money to husbandmen on condition that during the harvest 
the advance shall be paid back in grain at the cheaper harvest price 
with an addition of 3§ to 74 pounds (1 to 2 shers) of grain for each 
rupeé advanced. Thus for £10 (Rs, 100) advanced in June when 
rico generally sells at about 27 pounds (7 shers) the rupee, the 
borrower is to puy the money advanced in kind at the rate of 43 to 
46 pounds (11 to 12 shergs) the rupee in November when rice generally 
sells at about 40 pounds (10 shers) therupee. In such advances, 
for a period of six months between June and November, the money- 
lender makes a profit of one-tenth to one-fifth on the money 
advanced that is a yearly interest of twenty to forty per cent. 
Though the Dhérwdr husbandmen are better off than the Ratnégiri 
husbandmen, and seldom have to leave their homes in search of 
employment, they are not now (1882) so well off as they were during 
the exceptional plenty of the American War (1863-1865). Much 
of the money they amassed during the American War was spent 
by the husbandmen in buying gold and silver ornaments and 
costly clothes, in giving caste dinners, and in celebrating marriage 
and other family events. Atthe close of the American War in 1866, 
the sudden fall in the price of cotton caused great loss to several 
of the richer husbandmen who had begun to deal in cotton. 
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Again during the 1876-77 famine, especially in the east, the husband- 
men suffered severely. During tho first year of the famine, except the 
very poorest the Dharwar landholders did not suffer. Part of the 
local stocks of grain were sold at high prices and sent to neighbour- 
ing famine-stricken districts, and enough remained to carry them 


- fairly through the first season of distress. By the beginning of the 


second year of the famine the local stocks of grain were almost 
exhausted, and tho bulk of the people had to sell the greater 
part of their property to keep them in food. ‘The only people who 
made profits were the grain-dealers and a few rich moneylenders 
who bought gold and silver ornaments, idols, old coins, copper 
and brass cooking vessels, and even saleable clothes, at very low 
prices and sold thei back to the people from whom they bought 
them at their usual prices, Up to 1882 the rates of intorest have con- 
tinued higher than they were beforethe famine. Inthe years that 
followed the famine there was a marked decrease in the amount 
spent on wedding and other family ceremonies. Since the famine 
for a well-to-do husbandman the cost ofa marriage is £20 to £50 
(Rs.200-500) instead of £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000-2000) ; for a middle 
class husbandman, £10 te £20. (Rs.100-200) instead of £40 to £50 
(Rs. 400-500) ; aud for a poor husbandman £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20) 
instead of £5 to £6 (Rs.50-60). On the whole the borrowing 
classes are satisfied with the treatment they reccive at the hands of 
their creditors. ‘They feel that they could not get on withont them. 


Land is transferred in one of three ways, by the holder’s failing | 
to pay tho Government assessment, under a decree of the civil: 
court, and by yoluntary sale or mortgage. Since tho 1876 
famine, especially ithe east where the famine was most severe, much 
land has fallon out of tillage. Since the famine part of this land has 
been taken for tillage and most of it still lies waste. Partly under 
civil court decrees and partly by sale and mortgage much Jand has of 
late years passcd from the husbandmen to their creditors. Husband- 
men whoso land is transferred to their creditors under a decree of 
the civil court, generally till the lands of other landholders as 
tenants and sometimes as labourers. At present (1882) lenders 
prefer to make advances on ornaments and other movable property 
rathor than on land. When land is mortgaged it is usually made 
over to the mortgagee fora fixed period. During this period the 
land is generally tilled on tonancy either by the mortgager or by’ 
some other husbandman and sometimes by hired labour. The 
arrangements made vary as suits the convenience of the landholder 
and the tenant. ‘The landlord sometimes agreos to pay the 
assessmont, aud the tenant tills the land at his own exponse, paying 
tho landlord either cash or grain equal to one-third or one-half of the 
produce. Sometimes the produce is divided equally between the 
tenant and the landlord on condition cither that the landlord pays 
the assessment and the tenant the cost of tillage, or that the landlord 
and the tenant each pays an equal share of the assessment and 
cost of tillage, or that the landlord pays the assessment and. 
half the cost of tillage and the tenant the other half. Land is also 
tilled by tonants on wages, the landholder paying the cost of tillage 
and the assessment and taking the whole produce. 
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Labourers are better off than they were fifty years ago. The 
area under tillage is much greater, and from the improved condition 
of the landholders more of the field-work than formerly is done 
by hired labour. Compared with the rich years of the American 
War the labourers have the advantage of much cheaper grain. At 
the same time it is probable that the higher wages and the great 
freehandedness of that time of plenty more than made up for the 
extreme dearness of grain. The labourers suffered much and long 
during the 1876 and 1877 famine. But as they had no fresh grain 
stocks to buy, and no ornaments to redeem from pawn, they have not 
been so long hampered by the effects of the famine as the poorer class 
of landholders. Moneylenders do not advance large sums to labourers 
except when the labourer enters into a bond to work for the lender. 
If a labour mortgage bond is passed sums equal to one or two years’ 
pay that is £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100) are advanced, Labourers vary 
greatly in the use they mako of their surplus earnings. Some 
spend their surplus on liquor; others spend it on opium. ‘lhese are 
exceptions ; most field and other labourers are temperate and many 
touch neither liquor nor opium, nor, except on holidays, is much 
spent on rich food. Among Jabourers.perhaps the commonest use 
of savings is in buying ornaments and clothes. A few labourers 
lend small sums of monoy ; others hoard. A labourer’s wife supplies 
from a fourth to a half of the family income. Boys above fourteen 
are self-supporting, and boys and girls from eight to fourteen earn 
from 1}d.to 3d.(1-2as.) a day. Children below eight earn nothing. 
There is no class of hereditary servants in Dhérwér. The demand 
for labour is specially strong during the harvest, for rice in 
November, for early jvdri in December, for late judrt in January 
and February, and for cotton-picking till the end of May. The 
early part of the rains, June July and part of August, after the 
grain is sown and before weeding begins, is the labourer’s slack 
season. During this period labourers have mostly to depend on 
house-building and other jobs. 


Of the poorer husbandmen and labourers, Lingdyats, Mardthas, 
Shepherds, Musalmains, and low-class people sometimes pledge 
their labour for fixed periods to pay off their debts, ‘The man who 
pledges his labour is employed in collecting debts, carrying letters 
and messages, weeding fields, building houses, making bricks, 
drawing water, cleaning his mastor’s house, or tending his master’s 
cattle. For a loan of £10 (Rs. 100) a debtor will agree to serve for 
about five years. He receives his food free and such necessary 
clothes as one headscarf, one waistcloth or dhotar, and one pair 
of shoes a year, the whole worth 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5). If the 
servant supports himself, the period of service for a loan of £10 
(Rs. 100) is reduced to about three years. The debtor is ordinarily 
bound to devote his whole time to his master’s service, but, unless 
there is a special agreement to that effect, the master has no claim 
to the service of the bondsman’s wife or children. The master 
is not bound to pay the bondsman’s marriage, death, or other 
expenses. He cannot, against his will, transfer the debtor’s services 
to any other person. Though bodily punishment is not recognized 
as an ordinary remedy for disobedience, it is occasionally practised, 
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and no complaint is made unless the beating is unusually severe 
or cruel. When personal and family influences fail to induce the 
debtor to perform his part of the contract, masters occasionally apply 
to the civil courts to enforce the bond. If the dobtor dies before his 
service is ended some member of his family is expected to work 


' during the rest of the time. A service engagemefit is never 


hereditary. Young men under twenty called jitad dlus (K.) or 
fee-men are generally employed by husbandmen for field labour. 
Thoy have tho same fvod as the husbandman, millet cakes, pulse, 
whey, onions, and hemp spinnach. At the close of the year they 
are given a pair of trousers, a waisteloth or dhotar, and wages at 
the rate of 2s. (Re. 1) a month and sometimes leas. If the parents 
of these lads owe anything to the husbandman, the wages are 
deducted from the dobt. Sometimes Lingdyat and Maratha 
husbandmen marry their daughters to poor lads of twelve to fourteen 
on condition that the sons-in-law work in their ficlds. In most 
cases these lads live and take their food in their father-in-law’s house. 
When they grow to be men, if they wish it, they are generally 
allowed to take their wives and start houses of their own. 


During the last forty years wages have greatly risen. In 1840, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons were paid 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) 
a day ; and a day labourer if a man was paid 3d. (2 as.), if a woman 
1jd. (1} as.), and ifa child J4d. (}a.). Mon servants were paid 6s. 
to8s.(Rs.3-4) amonth ; womenservants2s. to 49.(Rs. 1-2) ; and child 
servants 1s. to 1s. 6d. (8-12.as.). Bréhman cooks and water-carriers 
in addition to free meals, were paid 6s. to 8s.*(Rs.3-4) a month for 
men, and 2s. to 4s. (Rs,1-2) for women, In 1882, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons wore paid Is. to 2s. (Re 4-1) a day, 
men labourers 43/2. to 6d. (3-4 as.), women labourers 3d. to 3id. 
(2-24 as.), and child labourers 1jd. to 3d, (1-2 as.); men servants 
were paid 14s, to 16s.(Rs.7-8), women servants 6s. to 10s, (Rs.3-5), 
and child servants 4s. to 6s, (Rs.2-3)a month. Bréhman cooks and 
water-carriers were pail £1 to £1 10s, (Rs.10-15) a month for men, 
and 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6) for women. When employed fora month 
or more, the wages of artisans and labourers are 2s. or 4s, (Rs. 1-2) 
less than the above rates, Ifin addition they aro fed, the wages 
are reduced about one-third. ‘Town labourers are paid in cash, 
and field labourers, especially during harvest time, in grain. 
Labourers as a rule aro paid daily, and sometimes for a long job 
weekly, but seldom at intervals of more than a week. During 
marriages and othcr feast ceremonies, which last four to seven 
days, musicians and dancing-girls are paid eithor a daily wage of 
4s, to 6s, (Rs.2-38) for musicians and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs, 10-15) for 
dancing-girls, or in a lump sum for the whole period, the smount 
varying from £1 12s. to £2 (Rs.16-20) for musicians, and from £10 
to £20 (Rs.100-200) for dancing girls. The chief and best 
earthworkers in the district are Vaddars, who are of two branches, 
stone Vaddars and earth Vaddars. The stone Vaddars do nothing 
but quarry and cart stones; the earth Vaddars dig, embank, and do 
other earthwork required in improving the fields and in making 
wells, ponds, houses, roads, canals, and railways. Vaddars move from 
place to place in search of work, living m temporary huts walled ” 
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and roofed with grass. Each gang lives in a compact cluster of 
huts which they build outside the village near water and grazing, 
Every well-to-do Vaddar has a pair of cart buffaloes anda rude 
low cart on which he carries his house goods when he shifts camp. 
The stone Vaddars have more carts which they uso in carting stones, 
The Vaddafs are strong and dark and seem one of the earliest local 
tribes. Thoy have vo education and are very fond of drink. As 
a class they are independent and difficult to handle. It is amistake 
to pay ther day wages without assigning them tasks. In the 
absence of a task they will do as little as they can, ‘The best way 
of employing Vaddars on large works, where cash payments are 
to be made, 1s to fix rates for various loads and lifts. Once rates 
are fixed, there is little difficulty in getting the work done. When 
paid in this way Vaddars seldom try to scamp work, and, if paid 
once a fortnight, they are perfectly satisied. They work in gangs, 
each gang having its foreman who negotiates the rates, measures 
the work, and shares the wages. Men women and children above 
twelve all work. The men dig and fill the baskets, and the womon 
and children carry. On piece work.Vaddars work from four to 
ten in the morning, rest for about four hours, and again work from 
two to five in the evening. The Vaddars’ tools are kudalis or axes, 
pavdds or spades, and large wicker baskets. It is wonderful how 
easily a grown Vaddar woman can carry a large earth or murum 
basket up a high embankment, work which would be too much for an 
ordinary man. When employed on piece work, the Vaddars’ daily 
,earuings average 44d. to 74d. (8-5 as.) a head. The work done by 
each gang is measured separately, and the headman generally 
distributes the money equally among all the members of the gang 
including the women and the working children. Village Vaddars 
generally work by contract for grain, When a well is to be dug or 
a tal or bank is to be raised, the landholder calls in the nearest 
foreman Vaddar, shows the length and breadth of the work, and 
enters into a verbal contract with him to pay a fixed quantity of 
grain for the work. For work of this kind village Vaddars are 
generally employed, As a rule, every group of five or six villages 
has enough well-digging and banking to support a small Vaddar 
gang. Dosides Vaddars a few Lamdnis occasionally do earthwork, 
Stone Vaddars differ little from earth Vaddars, except that one 
works in earth and the other in stone. ‘he stone Vaddars quarry 
the stone and carry it in their carts to the work. ‘These carts, of 
which each stone Vaddar has two or threo, carry four to six cubic 
feet of stone and are small and rough, the wheels being made of 
solid pieces of wood joined together. Stonc Vaddars are specially 
clever in using the sledge hammer to break and square stones, ‘They 
hardly ever blast with gunpowder. They heat the stone, and pour 
cold water over it, when the stone splits with a remarkably even 
fracture. In Dhdrwar skilled labour is poor and rare. Except in 
the towns of Dharwar Hubli and Gadag few carpenters or black- 
smiths can do any work more difficult or delicate than making and 
mending rough field tools, and the number of skilled masons is stall 
smaller. Apparently from the cheapness of food and the want of 
competition in Dhdrwar craftsmen scem to have neither energy nor 
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Chapter V. wish to better their condition. A craftsman can make a living by 

Capital. working four or five days a week, and beyond his lying he seems 

not to care. On the Marmagaon-Beldri railway now (1884) under 

constroction, the earthwork within Dharwar limtts is being chiefly 

done by Vaddars, and almost all the skilled labour comes from the 

Decean, Most masons and blacksmiths come from Poona, Satara, 

and Kolhapur, and most carpenters from Poona, Sdévantvédi, and 

Goa. In 1883 few Cutch masons came seeking work, On the 

railway masons and carpenters earn Is. 6d. to 28. (Re. $-1) a day, 

and blacksmiths with their bellows’ boys 2s. to 3s (Re. 1-14). 

Most overseers and foremen, who are difficult to get, belong to Poona 

and Sataéra. Overseers earn £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80) a month, foremen 
£3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50), and timekeepers £2 to £3 (Rs, 20-30). 

Wriauts Anp Dharwar weights and measures are neither periodically inspected 

Mrasunes. nor stamped by the police. There is muck variety in different parts 

of the district. Though the tables and the names are the same 

throughout, they differ much in weight, shape, and size in different 

sub-divisions, even in different towns in the same sub-division. 

In! 1845 2 standard measure equal to 186 Zolds’ weight of pure 

water was introduced; and in 1849 the standard was changed to the 

Bengal sher equal to eighty folds’ weight of water. As the Bengal sher 

was so much smaller than the 136 tola measure introduced in 1846, 

8 hoop was added to the 136 tolu measure to make it equal to 160 

tolds’ weight of water or double the Bengal standard. This double 

sher became known as the Dharwar sher. In 1852 when the Bengal 

sher equal to eighty tolds’ weight of water was introduced into various 

districts, Government supplied the Collector of Dhérwar with a sher 

measure holding eighty folds’ weight of distilled water, with contents 

of 57:0392 cubic inches and with a height of 41721 inches, with a half 

sher measure holding forty telds’ weight, with contents of 28°5196 

cubic inches, and with a height of 8°31114 inches, and with a quarter 

sher measure holding twenty tolds’ weight, with contents of 142598 

cubic inches and with a height of 2°6283 inches. ‘The diameter of 

each measure was equal to its height. Before these measures were 

supplied by Government the standard had been introduced into the 

district in 1849, and two sets of measures had been made, one set 

holding 160 tolds’ of water called the Dharwar sher, and the other set 

holding eighty tolis’ of water called the Bengal sher. These measures 

cannot have heen made with any accuracy. Distilled water could 

not be got, the temperature at which it was to be weighed does not 

appear to have been prescribed, and the shape of the measures 

which is more important was not specified. ‘lhe standard measure 

was determined by the weight of water it held, but in Dharwar in 

measuring grain a heaped measure is and always has been used. ‘I'wo 

measures of different shape might hold equal quantities of water but 

different quantities of grain by heaped measure. In 1861 and 1862 

it was brought to notice that the measures in use varied in capacity 

and that measures holding equal quantities of water did not hold 

equal quantities of heaped grain. It wasalso found to be impossible 

to test measures by weighing the wator they held, because many of 

them were not water-tight. The chief reason why the measures 
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were not water-tight, was that in 1849 measures to hold 160 iolds had 
been made by adding a hoop to the top of the old 136 tolds’ measures. 
An order was then issued that grain might be used in testing the 
measures but the weight of grain which the standard measure 
should contain has never been Jaid down. In 1865 to settle the 
grain compensation to be paid to sepoys when grain was dear, 
Mr. Reid directed that a measure which held eighty ¢olds’ weight of 
shejjt grain by exact and not by heaped measure should be adopted. 
This order was given for a special purpose, but it strengthened the 
supposition that the standard of measure was determined by the 
weight of grain and not by the weight of water. Between 1865 and 
1883 little seems to have been done regarding measures, except 
that a set of brass measures was made in 1874 at the Dh4rwar 
factory for the Collector’s office. Up to 1888 the standard 
determined by tho weight of water and introduced in 1849 has 
never been altered, but heaped measure instead of exact’ measure 
has always been used for grain. In 1882, in testing the standard 
measures at the various sub-division offices Mr, Middleton, the 
Collector, found that the measures were very roughly made and 
were not accurate. Some measures were not water-tight and many 
had not the same diameter throughout. ‘Ihe lifts were irregular 
in form, and different measurements of the same measure gave 
different results. As the shape was irregular, a measure which 
according to the dimensions given ought to hold more, sometimes 
in reality held less than another. Some sub-divisions had more 
than one set of standard measures. Someof the measures which 
were stamped H. I. C, 1847, must have been made betore 1849 when 
the present standard was introduced, though it is still the custom 
to stamp the letters HE. I. C. as the Government mark on measures 
brought to the Government offices to be tested. Of the evils which 
arise from having standard measures of different capacity, ono is that 
at a crimiual prosccution for using false measures the Hangal trader, 
who has gota Dharwar sher measure tested at the Hangal sub-division 
office holding 137 toldés’ weight of grain by heaped measure, runs 
the risk of being punished for using too smal] a measure, if he uses 
it in selling grain in the adjoining sub-division of Karajgi where 
the standard holds 151} tolds’ weight, while he may be punished 
for using too large a measure if he uses it in buying grain in the 
adjoining sub-division of Kod where the standard holds 124 ¢olds. 
Another evil is that the half sher is not equal to half of the full her, nor 
is the quarter sher equal to a quarter of tho full sher. As the diameter 
of the Dhdérwir sher measure and of the Dharwar halt sher that ts the 
Bengal sher measure is the same, the additional quantity obtained by 
the use of heaped measure is the same both for the sher and the half 
sher instead of being double for the sher. The half or Bengal and the 
quarter shers are only occasionally used and are inaccurate. Two 
halves are not equal to one whole, neither are four quarters. Though 
the standard measures kept in the various sub-division offices differ 
very greatly, the difference between the measures in actual use 
throughout the district is probably not so great, because measures 
are chiefly mado at Hubli where they are tested before being 
distributed for sale. 
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Weights aro of two sorts, one for precious metals, drugs, 
and medicines; the other for grain and the cheaper metals 
copper, brass, iron, lead, and zine. The weights for precious 
metals are round or squareand aro made of bellmetal. The table ia 
eight gunjds one masa, twelve masds one tola, twenty-four folds 
ono shker, twelve shers one dhada, and four dhadds one man, 
Sometimes another table is used, six gunjde one dnna, sixteen dnnds 
ono tola, and twenty-four tolds one sher. The gunja or gulgange 
is the red black-tipped Abrus seed. The folw is equal to the 
Imperial rupee or 180 grains Troy ; the man is equal to 29492 pounds 
ayoirdupois. ‘he weights in use for the cheaper metals and for 
grains are made of iron and are in the form of round thick plates. 
Their table of reckoning is nine tdks one navidk, two navidke 
one quarter sher, two quarter shers one half sher, two half shers ono 
sher, 14 shers one savésher, two savdshers one adichshers, two 
adichshers one pdnchsher, two pdnchshers one dhada, two dhadis 
one half man, two half mans one man, four mans one andqi, and two 
andgis one gont or heru, Of these weights the fa@& is nominal, 
weighing about a quarter.of a rnpee, tho navtdk two rupecs and a 
half, and the sher twenty rupees. Up to the sher, which asa rule 
is equal to twenty rupees, the scalo of this tablo ts the same for all 
articles. But the savdsher, which ought to cqual twenty-five rupees, 
and the weights that follow it dilfer much for various articles, ‘The 
savasher is fixed equal to thirty-five rupees for copper, brass, and 
bellmetal ; to 824 rupees for cotton, tobacco, clarified butter, and 
parched channa or gram; to 31} rupees for all articles of food sold 
by weight; to thirty rupees for iron and steel ; and to twenty-five 
rupees for cotton-seed and oil-eake. ‘hus, keeping a fixod standard 
of twenty rupees weight for each sher, the man whichis ordinarily 
equal to forty shers, actually contains for copper, brass, and bell- 
metal fifty-six shers or 2812 pounds; for cotton, tobacco, clarified 
butter, and parched gram fifty-two shers or 26,4 pounds; for all 
articlos of food sold by weight, fifty shers or 258 pounds ;for iron 
and steel forty-cight shers or 248 pounds ; and for cotton-seed and 
oilcake forty shers or 204 pounds. In weighing lamp-oil, which is 
generally sold by brass coppcr or earthen measures corresponding to 
the scale of weight, the savisher, which is called the quarter mogha, 
weighs twenty-five rupees and the man contains forty shers of twenty 
rupees or 204 pounds. The table of reckoning is two quarter moghas 
one half mogha, two half moghds one mogha, two moghds one 
quarter man, two quarter mans one half man, two half mans one 
man, and eight mans one naga. Among natives cotton is bought 
and sold by mans of fifty-two shers of twenty rupees each. To 
Europeans cleaned cotton is sold in pounds, The table is seven 
pounds one dhada or quarter man, fourteen pounds one half man, 
twenty-sight pounds one mun, eight mans one naga, and twenty 
mans one khandi. A pound being equal to nearly thirty-nine 
rupecs, this man of twenty-cight pounds contains 542 shers of 
twenty rupees cach. In selling raw silk the sher is equal to twenty- 
five rupees for silk traders and to twenty-four rupees for other 
classes. In selling indigo the table in use is twonty folds or rupees 
one sher, 138} shers one dhada, and four dhadas one man or 274 
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pounds. Milk and curds are sold by a measure containing cighty 
rupees weight. This measure is called the pakka or full sher as 
opposed to the kachcha or small sher which weighs twenty rupees, 


The table used in measuring grain is two chhatdks one quarter 
sher, two quarter shers one half sher, two half shers one sher, two 
shers one padi, two padis one chitti, eight chittis ono imna, sixteen 
chittis or two imnds one andgi, two undgix ono gont or heru, and 
twenty gonis or herus one khawli, As cach grain has ita own 
weight the goneral weight of the contents of these capacity 
measures cannot be stated. 


Cotton goods, silk goods, Europcan printed piecegoods, and long- 
cloth are measured by the guj or vér, both of which are the yard of 
three feet. Turbans, waistcloths or dhotars, women’s robes or sadis, 
and country longcloths are measured by molas or cubits. The gay, 
vdr, or yard is made of brass, iron, or wood, The gaj is divided into 
twenty-four tasus each equal to one and a half inches, and thevdr into 
sixteen giras each equal to two and a quarter inches. No separato 
cubit measure is actually made and markéd off with its sub-multiples, 
The table of cubit measure is twalve angulis ono genw or span, two 
genus one mola or eubit, and four molds one aar or fathom. The 
anguli or finger’s breadth is equal to three-fourths of an inch and 
the mola or cubit is equal to fifteen inches, The mér is the distance 
from the tip of the middle finger of one hand to the tip of the 
middle finger of the other hand when both hands are stretched 
horizontally in a straight linc, ‘The table usedin long measure is 
three juvs one auguli, four angulis ono mushti, three mushtis one 
genu, two genus one mola, tour molés one dand or mar, 2000 
dands or mdrs one kos, and four kosds one yojan, The unit a jav 
or barley corn is equal to one-fourth of an inch. This measure 
varies much in different localities. A Dharwar kos generally equals 
three English miles and it occasionally is as much as four. 


Of formor land measures tradition says that in the times of the 
Bahmani Musalmiéin kings of Kalburga (1843-14090), Vithalpant, 
one of their chief officers, surveyed the land and divided it into 
mdérs and assessed them in huns. These mars are called Vithal- 
panti mars, because, it is said, he caused the measurement to be made 
by certain multiples of his own mér or arm’s stretch. Hach Vithal- 
panti mér contained four kurgis, a kurgi being the area of land which 
the Kanarese kurgz or seed-drill can sow ina day. As the kurgi has 
been found to contain about eight acres, a Vithalpanti mér is equal 
to about thirty-two acres, Some time during the sway of the 
Vijayanagar or Ancgundi kings (1836-1570), apparently after the 
time of Vithalpant, a new survey was made and the lands divided 
into mdrs and assessed in Anegundi huns. These mars were called 
Raya Rekhi mars or tho Anegundi Reja’s mars. The Vijayanagar 
mér like the Babmani mdr contained four kurgis. But as 








1[n the Karndtak the Ancgundi or Vijayanagar kings alone were called dys 
which iy corrupted from the Sanskrit rdjan aking. Aekki means aline drawn, and 
hence anything settled. Adya Rekhi mérs means the mdr measure settled by the 
itdiyds that is by the Anegundi kings. 
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the Vijayanagar kurgi contains only four acres of land instead of 
eight, a Rai Rekhi mar is equal to sixteen acres instead of thirty- 
two acres. ‘Uhe Vijayanagar mdr was also called the Aull or small 
mdr, Chigars, visas, pattis,and kanis, which were the parts of a mdr, 
have fallen into disuse. ‘The bigha was itrodnced into the Bombay 
Karndtak by Peshwa Balaji Bajirdéo when he took the country im 1758. 
The following is the bigha table. Four square angulis one mushit, 
three mushtis one vel, two vets one hat, 58 hdts one kathi, twenty kdthis 
one pand, twenty pands one bigha, and 120 bighds one chdur. 
The length and breadth of eight corns of wheat make one square 
angult or a square of the length and breadth of a finger. About 
one and half and in some places one and three-quarters bighds make an 
acre of landin Dhérwaér. Owing to the succession of opposing govern- 
ments in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries the 
varieties in the size of the bigha gave hereditary district and village 
officersand other freelandholders the opportunity of practising frauds 
on Government. Thearcas of the older land measures, if ever fixed, 
were also greatly altered in different villages andevenin the same 
village; consequently the number of acres contained in a mir or kurgt 
of land or in their sub-multiples the chigur, visa, pattt, and kant, or the 
number of bighds in an acre, are not the same inall places. Both the 
mar and bigha measurements continued in use for some time after the 
introduction of British rule. About 1824 the acre was introduced by 
the British Government. Since 1839-40, the present regular survey 
of lands and thoir division into acres, gunthds or fortieths of an acre, 
and dnnds or sixteenths of a guntha, and the assessment in Imperial 
rupees have come into genoraluse. Even now the common Kdanarese 
people do not exactly know how much land an acre or a bigha 
contains. When they are told what portion of a mdr or of a kurgi 
an acre forms, thoy readily understand. Konkanasths and others 
from the Deccan who have settled in Dharwar, understand the bigha 
better than the mdr, kurgi, or acre. The following table of acre 
roeasurements is current in Dhdrwdr as well as in other parts of 
Bombay : 84 feet broad and 8} long that is 68; square feet make 
one dnna, sixteen dnnds one guntha, and forty gunthds one acre. 
Building sites and other lands within towns or villages are mea- 
sured by square yards. Leather coir and cotton or hemp ropes ara 
measured by mds or fathoms and molds or cubits and not by gajs 
or vérs that is yards. All Government building work is caleulated 
by yards, feet, and inches, while private work is calculated by cubits 
each eighteen inches long. Of building materials stone and timber 
are sold by cubic measures, Fair solid stones for the edges of 
buildings are at presont (1884) sold at 14s. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) the 
hundred cubic feet. Large and rough cut ironstone or laterite is sold 
at 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic fect. Heaps of small stones are sold 
at £1 12s. (Rs. 16) the heap ten cubits long fen broad and one high 
forming nearly 460 cubic fest. Since much open space is unavoidably 
left between smal! stones when they are heaped together, in measuring 
heaps of small stones the length of a cubit is taken at twenty 
instead of at eighteen inches. Timber is sold at £2 to £3 
(Ra. 20-30) for a beam twelve and half feet long, one foot broad, and 
one foot thick. Small bamboos called sibus are sold at 5s. to 6s. 
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(Rs. 24-3) the hundred, and large bamboos called galaa at 168. to 18s, 
(Rs.8-9)the hundred. Bricks and tiles are sold by tale. Burnt bricks 
twelve inches long, six broad, and threo thick cost 1]6s. to £1 
(Rs, 8-10) the thousand. Unburnt bricks of the same size cost between 
4s, and 6s. (Rs. 2) the thousand. No excess number of bricks is given 
to cover wear and tear. There are three kinds of tiles. The best 
black tiles turned on the potter’s wheel cost 14s. or 16s. (Rs. 7-8) the 
thousand ; black tiles made by hand cost 5s. or 68. (Rs.24-3) the 
thousand; and inferior red tiles cost 3s, or 4a. (Rs.14-2) the 
thousand. One tile in every hundred is allowed for wear and tear. 
Karth is sold at 14d. (1 a.) the baskettul, 


Mats are sold singly. or every hundred square feet of single 
woven matting the costis le. Gd. (12 as.) and for double woven 
matting 4s. (Rs. 2). Of straw and fodder, millet stalks called kanki 
in Kanarcse, are sold at so many bundles the rupee according to the 
sizeof the bundle. In buying millet stalks the length of the rope by 
which the bundleis to be measured, whether four and a half, five, or 
six cubits, is first fixed. ‘hen as many stalks as the rope can enclose 
when drawn tight are considered one bundle. When the size of the 
bundle is settled, the number of bundles to the rupeo is fixed. The 
usual price of millet stalks in a good season is four or five bundles 
the rupee. In bad seasons as muchas 6s. or 8s. (Rs. 3-4) are paid for 
one bundle. Rice and rdgi straw is sold by tho big or hali wagon 
load.” A hali cart isa big heavy wagon, borne on solid wooden wheels 
with heavy iron tires, It is used by husbandmen for field-work only 
and not in going from oue village to another.. The wagon is drawn 
by six or eight bullocks, and carries about 3200 pounds (80 mans) or 
twice as much as the two-bullock chhakdi or spoke-wheel cart which 
has been introduced since the beginning of Biitish rule. 


When crops are cut and thrashed and the grain is separated from 
the chaff in the field it is not usual for husbandnien to measure the 
grain in the field with any metal measure of capacity. They have 
baskets called zhallie large enough to hold one heru of 128 shers or 
500 pounds of grain. With theso baskets they measure the grain 
and roughly estimate the ontturn. They then carry the grain to their 
houses and measure it with some metal moasure of capacity and either 
sell it or store it in pits. Chaff is also measured by the zhalli basket. 


Vegetables are not generally sold by weight. When they are 
sold wholesale the rate is so many baskets the rupee. Large 
vegetables are sold retail by the number, and other leaf vegetables, 
when they can be tied into small bundles of about an inch in 
diamoter, are sold at so many bundles the anna. When the fruit 
vegetables are small, or the leaf vegetables canuot be tied in bundles, 
they are sold in small quautities at so much the anna. In very rare 
instances small vegetables are sold by weight. Fruits, such as 
mangoes guavas and cocoannts, arc sold by the number. Grass 
is sold by the hundred bundles, five being given in excess to 
cover wasto; cowdung-cakes for fuel are also sold by the number 
at about 700 the rupee. ides and horns are sold by tho number, 
Firewood is sold by the cartload by those who bring it from the 
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forests, Firewood in the Government store is sold-at 7s. (Rs. 34) 
the khandi. As Dharwér hassno regular shops for selling pearls 
and precious stones the weights are little understood. All purchases 
are made in Bombay or Poona and the jewels are sold in retail by 
Mérwér Vani and other moneychangers. 


The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or eyewinks one pal, 
sixty pauls one ghadi, 24 ghadis one hora or hour, 3} ghadis one 
muhurta, 74 ghadis one prahar, four prahars one divas or day, eight 
prahars one ahordtra or a day and night, seven days one adthavda 
or week, fifteen days one paksh or fortnight, two pukshas one lunar 
month, and twelve lunar months one lunar year. To adjust the lunar 
and solar years an intercalary month is added about once in every 
two and a half years and a month is dropped about once every 160 
years. During marriage, thread, and other religious ceremonies the 
lucky moment is not ascertained by the ordinary watch or clock. 
From sunrise on the day of the ceremony the time is measured by 
a water-clock. A copper cup witha small hole at the bottom is 
floated on the surface of # basin of water. The water rising through 
the hole overturns the enp exactly ina ghadi. The cup is taken out 
and again placed on the surface of the water and goes down in another 
ghadi. In this manner the required number of ghadis is ascer- 
tained. Another mode of measuring time when the sun is shining 
is fora man to measure by his own feet the length of his shadow. 
To tell the time of day from a shadow one plan is, in an open sunlit 
spot, to measure in feet the length of one’s shadow, to add six to 
the number of feet, aud divide 121 by the sum. The quotient 
gives tho time in ghadis of twenty-four minntes after sunrise if the 
sun has not crossed, the meridian, and before sunset if the gun has 
crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright a thin rod 
eighteen dnglis or finger-breadths long, bend it so that its shadow 
will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and measure in 
anglis the perpendicular height of the rod. This like the other 
plan shows the number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset. 


Yearly price details some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the eighty-four years ending 1883. During these 
eighty-four years the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from nineteen pounds in 1864 and 1877 
to 165 in 1814and averaged ninety-three ponnds. In three of these 
eighty-four years, the price was below 160 pounds the rupee, 165 
im 1814, 162 in 1882, and 161 in 1811; in four it was between 160 
and 150 pounds, 157 in 1850 and 1852,and154 in 1843 and 1845; 
infour it was between 150 and 140 pounds, 150 in 1841 and 1849, 
146 in 1813 and 142 in 1823; in nine it was between 140 and 180 
pounds, 159 in 1835 1844 and 1848, 185 in 1812 1847 and 1851, 
182 in 1881, and 151 in 1815 and 1854; in seven it was between 
130 and 120 pounds, 129 in 1840, 127 in 1824 1828 1888 and 
1842, 124 in 1829, and 122 in 1830; in seven it was between 120 
and 110 pounds, 120 in 1827 and 1846, 116 im 1808 aud 1857, and 112 
in 1800 1836 and 1837; in fiveit was between 110 and 100 pounds, 
109 in 1810 and 18538, 108 in 1805, and 105 in 1809 and 1825; in 
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six it was between 100 and ninety pounds, ninety-seven in 1839, 
ninety-four in 1801 1802 and 1859, and ninety-two in 1822 and 
1858 ; in four it was between ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 
1860 and 1869, and eighty-six in 1806 and I[855; in six it was 
between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy-nine in 1826 1861 and 
1868, seventy-five in 1807 and 1834, and seventy-one in 1856; in 
eight 1t was between seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-cight in 1817, 
sixty-seven in 1816 and 1838, sixty-five in 1821, sixty-four in 1881, 
sixty-three in 1818 and 1819, and sixty-two in 1820; in six it was 
between sixty and fitty pounds sixty in 1871 and 1882, fifty-six in 
1862, and fifty-two in 1875 1876 and 1883; in eight it was between 
fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1803, forty-seven in 1874, forty-six 
in 1880, forty-four in 1879, and forty-one in 1863 1867 1870 and 1873 ; 
in two it was between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-nine in 1872, 
and thirty-five in 1878; and in five it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1865, twenty-one in 1804, twenty in 
1866, and nineteen in 1864 and 1877. The eighty-four years may 
be divided into ten periods. Except in 1803 when the price was 
fifty pounds and in 1804 which was a famine year when the price 
was twenty-one pounds, in the first period of eight years ending 
1807 the price varied from 112 in 1800 to seventy-five in 1807, and 
averaged eighty pounds. In tho second period of oight years 
ending 1815, the price varied from 165 in 1514 to 105 in 1809, and 
averaged 133 pounds. In the third period of six years ending 
1821 the price varied from sixty-eight in 1817 to sixty-two in1820, 
and averaged sixty-four pounds. Except in 1822 when the price 
was ninety-two pounds and in 1826 when the price was seventy- 
nine pounds, in the fourth period of eleven years ending 1832, the 
price varied from 162 in 1832 to 105 in 1825, and averaged lal 
pounds. Except in 1883 and 1834 when the prices were sixty. 
seven and seventy-five pounds respectively, in the fifth period of 
seven years ending 1839 the price varied from ninety-seven in 1839 
to 189 in 1835, and averaged 104 pounds. In the sixth period 
of fifteen years ending 1854, the price varied from 157 in 1850 to 
109 in 1858, and averaged 132 pounds. Except in 1857, when 
the price was 116 pounds, in the seventh period of soven years 
ending 1861, the price varied from ninety-fonr in 1859 to seventy- 
one in 1856, and averaged ninety pounds. Hxcept in the years 
of short harvests and abundant money 1864, 1865 and 1866 when 
the prices were nineteen, twenty-six and twenty pounds, in the 
eighth period of six years ending 1867, the price varied from fifty-six 
in 1862 to forty-one in 1863 and 1867,andaveraged thirty-four pounds. 
Except in 1868 and 1869 when the prices were seventy-nine and 
ninety pounds respectively, in the ninth period of nine years ending 
1876, the price varied from sixty in 187] to thirty-nine in 1872, 
and averaged fifty-five pounds. Except in the famine year of 1877 
when the price was nineteen pounds, in the tenth period of seven 
years ending 1883, the price varied trom thirty-five in 1878 to 
sixty-four in 1881, and averaged forty-six pounds. The details are: 
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Brrorz! 1844, the Bombay Karvdtak, especially the Dhdrwar 
district, was very badly off for roads. Carts were almost unknown 
and long distance traffic was carried on entirely by pack-bullocks. 
Even within the district, except by a few main tracks or during the 
fair season after the crops had been cleared, it was extremely 
difficult to take a cart anywhere. There was little or no traffic 
westwards with Kanara and the coast. In a distance of about 350 
miles, between the Bhor pass near Poona'and the extreme southern 
frontier of the Bombay Presidency, the only cart-road across the 
Sahyddris was by the old Rém pass between Belgaum and Vengurla. 
The old Ram pass was three miles long, and for long stretches had 
an incline of onein five or six. Carts went up and down by lighten- 
ing loads and clubbing the bullocks of two or three carts together. 
The Rédm pass was too far north for Dhdrwér traffic. What 
little traflic there was went on bullocks by rough tracks down the 
Sahy4dris to Kumta, Ankola, and other North Kanara ports. About 
this time (1844), the inland parts of the Bombay Presidency were 
cut off from the sea by native states, Goa, and Madras. Sdtara and 
Kolhépur cut off the North Karndtak from the Ratndgiri coast ; 
Saévantvddi and Goa ent off Belgaum from the sea ; and North Kénara 
then in Madras cut off Dharwdr. About 1845 the first pass within 
Kénara Jimits was improved, and this pass was far south leading to 
Hondvar. About 1848 measures were taken to open a route to Kumta. 
Between 1850 and 1860 a great advance was made in opening 
communications with the western coast through Kanara. In 1850 the 
Dh4rwér-Belgaum road in the north was unfit for traffic during the 
rainy season ; it was unbridged and the Malprabha at times rose to a 
great height? Within Dharwar limits the last bridge on the great 
military trank road north to Belgaum Satara and Poona and south to 
Harihar and Madras, the Vardha bridge, about fifty-miles south of 
Dhérwar, was not completed till 1866. Aslate as 1856 the only made 
and bridged roads were about sixty miles of the Poona-Harihar road 
between Belgaum and Hubliand the road from Dharwar by Mundgod 
Sirsi and the Devimani pass about 110 milesto Kumta. Since 1864 
the local funds system has placed increased means for constructing 
and improving roads in the hands of the Commissioner and Collector. 
Murumed roads, that is roads laid with decayed trap, and carts have 
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in most places replaced foot tracks and pack bullucks So great has 
the change been that idndds or camps of Brinjdris with their. 
numorous pack-bullocks are now hardly ever seen. At present. 
(1884) three ports can be reached from Dharwar by good passes aud 
roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimani passes, Karwar by the 
Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tindi pass, though by this last route 
the traffic is small. 

At} present (1888) Dharwar has ten chief lines of traffic, the Poona- 
Harihar, the Kérwar-RBeldri, the Dharwdr-Kumta, the Mundgod- 
Bankdpur, the Péla-Badémi, the Havanur-Samasgi, the Harihar- 
Samasgi, the Hubli-Sholdpur, the Tadas-Gondi, and the Masur- 
Mundargi roads. ‘The Poona-Harihar road, of which about 107 
miles lie within Dharwar limits, runs north-east and south-west 
through the snb-divisions of Dh4arwar Hubli Bankapur Karajgi and 
R&énebennur. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Poona. The road entors the district in the north-west at 246 miles 
from Poona, and passes Tegur at 247 miles with a travellers’ bunga- 
low, Dharwar at 261 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 
274 miles with a travellers’ and a district bungalow, Tirmalkop at 
287 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Shiggaon at 801 miles with 
a district bungalow, Bankapur at 305 miles; crosses the Vardha by 
a bridge at 312 milos near Konemelehalli; passes Haveri at 320 
milos, Motebennur at 327 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Rane- 
bennur at 340 miles with a district bungalow, and Yennihossahalli 
at 848 miles. At 353 miles, near Harihar on the right or southern 
side of the river in. Maisur, the road crosses the Tungbhadra 
by a bridge and enters Maisur. The road is bridged and partly 
metalled, and is fit for carts throughout the year. The K&érwér- 
Beléri road, of which ninety miles lie within Dhérwar limits, runs 
through the sub-divisions of Kalghatgi Hubli Navalgund and 
Gadag. Of the ninety miles within Dhérwar limits, for twenty- 
seven the road runs north-east from the west border of Kalghatgi 
to Hubli, for thirty-four it runs nearly east from Hubli to Gadag, 
und for twenty-nine it runs south-east from Gadag to Hesrur on the 
Tungbhadra, On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Karwar. The road enters the district at seventy-five miles from 
Karwar on the west border of the Kalghatgi sub-division, and passes 
Kalghatgi at eighty-five miles, Dastikop at eighty-seven miles with 
a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 102 miles with a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, Annigeri at 125 miles witha travellers’ bungalow, 
Gadag at 136 miles with a district bungalow, Dambal at 149 miles 
with a district bungalow, Mundargi at 159 miles, and Hesrur at 165 
miles with a travellers’ bungalow. At Hesrur the road crosses 
the Tungbhadra by a ford, and, leaving the district, goes twenty- 
two miles further to Beléri. Within Dharwar limits the road is 
bridged throughout and metalled for thirty-five miles and murumed, 
that is laid with decayed trap, for fifty-five miles. It is passable to 
carts throughout the year. ‘he Dharwaér-Kumta road, which leads 
to the large port of Kumta in Kanara, leaves the Poona-Harihar 
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road at Tirmalkop about twenty-five miles south of Dharwar; 
passes Tadas at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; enters 
the Kanara district at about thirty-five miles on the north-western 
border of the Bankapur sub-division ; and runs for about cighty miles 
to Kumta by Mundgod Pala Ekambi Sirsi and the Devimani pass. 
The road carries heavy traflic in cotton and is passable to carts 
throughout the year. ‘lo open other parts of the district with the 
port of Kumta, four lines were made to join the Dhérwér-Kumta 
trunk road. From Mundgod on the Dhdrwdér-Kumta road in 
Kanara, about forty-three miles south of Dharwar, the Mundgod- 
Bankdépur road runs sixteen miles east to Bankdpur. Of the sixteen 
miles twelve are within Dharwar limits. From Péla on the Dhar- 
war-Kumta road in Kanara, about twelve miles south of Mundgod, 
the Pd4la-BAdémi road runs 102 miles north-east to the border of 
tho Baéddmi sub-division in Bijapur. ‘he road enters tho district 
about half a mile east of Pala and runs twenty-one miles to Bankdé- 
pur by Malligar. ‘The twenty-one miles between Pala and Bankapur 
are bridged throughout und are fit for carts throughout the year. 
From Bank4pur the road runs forty-eight. miles to Gadag by Séva- 
nur Lakshmeshvar and Mulgund.. Though the line is laid out, the 
forty-eight miles between Bankapur and Gadag are neither bridged 
nor murumed, and are fit for carts during the fair season only. 
From Gadag the road runs twenty-tive miles to Ron, As they mn 
in deep black soil, the twenty-five miles hetween Gadag and Ron, 
though bridged and partly murwmed, are impassable during the rains. 
aFrom Ron the road runs eight miles to the bordor of the Badémi 
sub-division. As they run parallol to the Hutgi-Gadag railway line, 
the eight miles from Ron to the Badémi border are not now kept 
in repair. From Ekambi on the Dhérwér-Kumta road in Kénara, 
about ten miles south of Péla, a road runs seven miles east to 
Samasgi on the south-western border of the Hangal sub-division. 
From Samasgi the road divides in two, one branch leading fifty- 
three milcs east to Havanur and the other about sixty miles east and 
south-cast to Harihar. The Havanur-Samasgi road runs east through 
the Hangal and Karajgi sub-divisions, and passes the Alur-Hadngal 
junction at twelve miles cast of Samasgi and Alur at fifteen miles ; 
crosses the Vardha by a ford at twenty-five miles near Sangur ; 
passes Haveri at thirty-two miles onthe Poona-Harihar road, Guttal 
at forty-nine miles, and Haévanur at fifty-three miles. At Hévanur the 
road. crosses the ‘'ungbhadra by a ford and enters the Belari district. 
The road is partly bridged, murwmed, and embanked with drains 
and a few culverts. The Harihar-Samasgi road runs cast and south- 
east through the snb-divisions of Hangul, Kod, and Ranebennur, 
and passes Makravalli about twelve miles cast of Samasgi; crosses 
the Vardha at fifteen miles near Houthan ; passes Tallivalli at 
seventeen miles, Havasbhavi at twenty-seven miles, Kod at thirty- 
five miles, Halgeti at forty-five miles, and Yonnihossahalli at 
fifty-four miles on the Poona-Harihar road. From Yennihossahalli 
the road goes along the Poora-Harihar road south for five miles to 
Harihar. From the Dhérwar district to Bijapur and Sholdpur the 
chief line is the Hubli-Shol4pur road. The ordinary route from Hubli 
to Konnur onthe borderofthe Bijépur district passes Tirlapurat sixteen 
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miles north of Hubli with a travellers’ bungalow, Nadgund at thirty- 
two miles with a district bungalow, and Konnur at forty-four miles, 
For Konnur another line has been lately chosen by Hebsur and 
Navalgund to Nandgud and Konnur; but this line is not completed 
and is inferior to the ordinary route. Both these routes to Konnur, 
being in black soil throughout, are impassable during the rains, At 
Konnuar the road crosses the Malprabha by a ford, and, entering the 
Bijépur district, goes 116 miles from Hubli to Bijépur and 177 miles 
to Sholdpur. From Tadas on the Dhdrwdr-Kumta road, about 
twenty-eight miles south of Dhérwar, the Tadas-Gondi road branches 
off thirty-eight miles south to Gondi on the Vardha in the Hangal 
sub-division. The road runs south through the Bankapur and 
Hanga) sub-divisions, and passes Dhundshi at seven miles south of 
Tadas, Konankeri at thirteen miles on the Mundgod-Bankdpur road, 
Mahérdjpeth at twenty-three miles; goes along the Pala-~Bddémi 
road for two miles to Malligar at twenty-five miles; passes Hangal 
at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; meets the Havanur- 
Samasgi road at thirty miles and the Harihar-Samasgi road at 
thirty-six miles; and passes Gondi at thirty-eight miles. At Gondi 
the road crosses the Vardha by a ford and enters Maisur. This 
road, which is fairly complete with gutters and catch-water drains, 
passes through the three important markets of Héngal, Mahdrajpeth, 
and Dhundshi. Large quantities of sugar, cardamoms, betelnuts, 
and other Maisur produce pass north along this road. The Masur- 
Mundargi road joins the south of Kod with the Rdénebennur and 
Karajgi sub-divisions and with the large market of Mundargi in the 
Gadag sub-division,..From Masur the road runs six miles north- 
east to Rattihalli, eighteen to Talgeti, twenty-two to Rénebennur, 
and about thirty-cight to Guttal on the Hévanur-Samasgi road. For 
about twenty-four miles north of Guttal to the Gadag border the 
road is not made. In these twenty-four miles the track crosses the 
Vardha at Belvig: by a ford, passes through the Shirhatti and 
Gndgeti sub-divisions, and enters tho Gadag sub-division by the 
Vir4pur pass in the Kapatgud hills. For eight miles from the 
Virépur pass to Mundargi the road is made. Besides these chief 
lines, of small roads beginning from the north, the Kittur-Betgeri 
road runs twelve miles east from Kittur at 242 miles on the Poona- 
Harihar road in Belgaum to Betgeri in the north of the Dhdérwar 
sub-division. From Dharwar on the Poona-Harithar road four lines 
branch off, the Dhaérwér-Hebsur road running twenty miles east to 
Hebsur by Maragdi and Behatti, the Dhdrwdr-Kalghatgi road 
running about twenty miles south-west to Kalghatgi, the Dhdrwar- 
Haliyal road running about twenty-two miles west to Mdvinkop on 
the borders of Dharwar and Haliydl, and the Dhdérwdér-Goa road 
running twenty miles nearly west towards Goa by the Tindi pass. 
From Navalgnund a road runs twenty-eight miles east to Ron. 
From Kalghatgi a road runs about thirteen miles south-west to 
Tadas on the Dhérwdr-Kumta road. In the Kod sub-division in 
the south a road runs from Maisur about fourteen miles north-west 
to Chik-Kerur, and from Here-Kerur on the Masur-Chik-Kerur road 
a road runs fifteen miles east to Tuminhatti in Rénebennur. 
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All the Sahyddri passes by which the produce of Dhérwér is 
carried west to the coast lie outside of Dharwar limits. Of passes 
to the west coast the Arbail and Devimani passes are the most 
important. Cotton mostly goes by these passes to Bombay. The 
Arbail pass which runs to Kérwar lies twelve miles south of Yell4. 
pur in Kanara and sixty-five miles south-east of Dhdrwd4r. The 
Devimani pass which runs to Kumta lies about twenty miles south 
of Sirsi in Kanara and ninety miles south-east of Dhérwdr. Both 
passes are crossed by motalled and bridged cart-roads, eighteen 
to twenty-four feet broad. Besides these, the Tindi pass, about 
thirty miles north-west of Supa in Kanara and fifty-five miles 
west of Dhérwaér, runs into Goa through part of Belgaum and 
Kénara. It is a bullock track, chiefly used for the import of cheap 
salt and salted fish from Goa. Within the limits of the district 
there are few important hill-pagses. The only passes worthy of 
notice are the Sortur-Doni and Virépur passes in the Kapatgudd 
range. The Sortur-Doni pass, about three miles west of Doni in 
Gadag, can be crossed by carts and is used only for local traffic. 
The Virépur pass, about eight miles west_of Mundargi in Gadag, is 
crossed by wheeled carriages and is.used for-local traffic from the 
south of the district to Mundargi market. In the two parallel 
ranges in the south of Kod there are three hill-passes in the north 
range, one leading from Hire-Kerur to Shikdrpur in Maisur, another 
from Hire-Kerur to Masur, and a third from Ratihalli to Masur; 
aud two on the southern range cach about mile and a half distant 
from the Marvali hill and leading to Shikarpur in Maisur. 

Of three systems of railways, the Hast Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag, 
tho South Deccan or Beldri-Marmagaon, and the West Deccan or 
Poona-Londa railways which are being introduced into the Southern 
Maratha Country or Bombay Karnétak, Dharwar has two sections, 
one a small length of about twenty miles of the Hast Deccan line 
between Malipur and Gadag, and the other a length of about ninety 
miles of the South Deccan between Harldpur from Belén and 
Alnavar where the South Deccan line entors the Belgaum district. 
After crossing the Malprabha river the East Deccan line runs for 
some distance in native territory, entering Dharwar at Malapur 154 
miles south of Hotgi Junction. ‘hence it runs almost south keeping 
to the watershed that separates the valleys of the Bennihali and 
Hira. The whole line passes through the rich black cotton soil of 
the Dhérwar plain, and as the watershed is wide, flat, and straight, 
the work of construction is easy. The line passes Hombal station 
at 1633 miles, and thence curving slightly eastwards, it joins the 
South Deccan line at Gadag 1734 miles south of Hotgi and ninety- 
three west of Belari. The ruling gradicnt is one in 100 and the 
limiting curve 2000 feet radius. The estimated cost is about £7200 
(Rs. 72,000) a mile. This section of the line has no works calling 
for remark. ‘The only stations are third class, at Alur 143} miles, 
at Mal4pur 154 miles, and at, Hombal 1633 miles.’ 


The South Deccan section enters Dhdérwar a little east of the 
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village of Harlépur, and, running almost duo east, reaches Gadag 
the junction of the South and East Deccan. soctions ninety-three miles 
west of Bol4éri and 173} sonth of Ilotgi. From Gadag the line 
passes almost straight through Annigeri to Dundur, 117 miles on 
the Benni river.’ It then makes a wide sweep south-westward to 
reach Hubli, 1292 miles, and then turning north runs to Dhérwar, 
1424 miles. After leaving Dharwar, as it draws near the Sahyddris, 
it begins to wind, and passing Mugad and Kambarganvi enters 
Kénara at Alnavar 165} miles. For ninety-three miles from Belari 
to Gadag the cost is cstimated at about £6230 (Rs. 62,300)-a mile, 
and for about 106 miles from Gadag to Deuli at 199 miles the cost 
is estimated at abont £8990 (Rs. 89,900) a mile. Tho chief bridge 
is the Bennihalli 116 miles, which has five 100 feet girder openings 
and is estimated to cost about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). The other 
bridges though numerous arosmall. Except Gadag junction, which 
is a second class, all the stations are third class. heir positions 
are Harlépur 814 miles from Beléri, Gadag 93, Annigeni 1073, 
Dundar 117, Hubli 1293, Dharwar 1424, Mugad 151}, Kambarganvi 
1584, and Alnavar 1654: 

Besides the East Deecan and South Deccan railways a line from 
Hubli south to the important town of Harihar on the Tungbhadra 
river is in process of survey. As the exact emplacement of this line 
has not been settled in length, the following remarks aro subject to 
modification. The proposed extension is about eighty miles of 
which the first sixty-seven miles are estimated to cost about £6200 
(Rs. 62,000) a mile. ‘The limiting gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting radius of curvature 1200 feet. The proposed extension leaves 
the Beléri-Marmagaon main line about 1} miles cast of Hubli and 
runs south-east to Kundgol nine miles from the junction. From 
Kundgol it passes direct to Saonshi village fourteen miles, and then, 
ronning along a watershed, reaches at twonty-one miles the village of 
Gudagiri. Close to this village is the highest point on the extension, 
the line being more than 100 feet above rail level at Hubli. At 
twenty-four miles is the village of Kalas. Up to this point all the 
ground passed over is black soil yielding rich crops of cotton, millet, 
and wheat. At Kalas it changes to a red and stony thongh not a 
barren soil. The line then falls rapidly till the main road joining 
the important villages of Savanur and Lakshmeshvar is crossed at 
Yelligi, Lakshmeshvar being about eight miles to the east and 
Sdvanur about five miles to the west. From Yelligi the line runs 
almost due south, and again passing into black cottou soil crosses 
the Vardha near the village of Kolur and runs forty-five miles 
to the village of Haveri. After this it again turns south-east, and 
twice crossing the main Poona-Harihar road it rises till it reaches 
the plateau on which is the village of Byddgi fifty-six miles. 
Here it turns still further east, and passing through a low range 
of heights composed of amorphous iron stone, and crossing the 
Poona-Harihar main road at fifty-nine miles runs sixty-six miles 
close to the cast of the town of Raénebennur, with about 12,000 
people and an important trade, Still further south the line 








1 Mileages on the South Decvan are given from Belari. 
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crosses a range of hills nine miles south of Ranebenuur and passing 
the village of Chelgiri seventy-three miles, it strikes the banks of 
the Tungbhadra seventy-nine miles at a point about 14 miles east 
of Harihar. ‘The Tungbhadra at this place is said to require about 
1000 feet of waterway. Stations are proposed at Kundgol nine 
miles, Saonshi fourteen miles, Gudagiri twenty-one miles, Yelligi 
274 miles, Hatimatur 33} miles, Haveri 45 miles, Byddgi 55 miles, 
Rénebennur 66 miles, Chelgiri 74 miles, and Harihar 804 miles! 
The chief trade centres passed are Kundgol, Saonshi, Gudagiri, 
Kalas, Hatimatur, Haveri, Byddgi, Ranebennur, and Harihar. The 
prospects of this line are said to be bright. ‘Phe people of the rich 
country it will traverse are reported to be most eager for its con- 
struction, and that the stations should be near their villages, a point 
of first rate importance which is too often overlooked. 


On the roads within Dhérwiir limits are twenty-two toll bars. 
In 1884-85 the twenty-two toll bars sold for £8753 (Rs. 87,580) 
against £6117 (Rs. 61,170) in 1883-84. Of the twenty-two tolls twelve 
are provincial and ten local fund. O£ the twelve provincial tolls 
six are on the Poona-Haribhar road at Hegecri, Unkal, Tirmalkop, 
Konimelihalli, Motebennur, and Kediyal; four are on the KArwdér- 
Beléri road at Bardanhal, Shirguppi, Gadag,and Galginkatti; one is 
on the Havnur-Samasgi road at Basapur ; and one is on the Dharwar- 
Tindi pass road at Mugod. Of the ten local fund tolls three are on 
the Harihar-Samasgi road at Samasai, Tilvalli, and Bhogtvi ; two are 
on the Tadas-Gondi road at Hosur and Malligar; and one each is on 
the Péla-Bdddmi road at Bankdpur, on the Kittur-Alagvddi road at 
Tadkod, on the Dharwér-Haliyél road at Saptépur, on the Dhérwaér 
Kalghatgi road at Kanvi-Hondpur, and on the Hirekerur-Holbikond 
road at Holbikond. Of these twenty-two tolls the toll at Heggeri 
fetched £460 in 1884-85, at Unkal £680, at Tirmalkop £1200, at 
Konimelihalli £500, at Motebennur £370, at Kodiyél £510, at 
Bardanhal £893, at Shirguppi £700, at Gadag £550, at Galginkatti 
£693, at Basdpur £47, at Mugud £120, at Samasgi £301, at Tilvalli 
£50, at Bhogavi £14, at Hosur £91, at Malligar £210, at Bankdépur 
£151, at Tadkod £150, at Saptapur £572, at Kanvi-Hondpur £171, 
and at Holbikond £320. Hxcept at Tilvalli, Hosur, Malligar, and 
Bankapur where half rates are charged, the tolls charged are for every 
four-wheeled carriage ls. (8 as.), for every two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by one animal 3d. (2 as.), for every two-wheeled cart or carriage 
6d. (4.a8.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 as.) if unladen, 
9d. (6 as.) if drawn by four animals and laden and 43d. (8 ag.) if 
unladen, 1s. (8 as.) if drawn by six animals and laden and 6d. (4 as.) 
if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight or more animals and laden 
and 1s, (S as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, $d. (} a.) 
for every camel horse pony mule buffalo and bullock whether laden 
or unladen, gd. (4 a.) for every ass laden or unladen; }d. (3/5 a.) 
for every sheep goat and pig; 6d. (4.as.) for overy palanquin or 
other litter whether carried by four or more bearers, and 3d. (2 as.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. 

The chief bridge in the district ison the Poona-Harihar road over 
the Vardha river on the borders of Bankapur and Karajgt. Itis 





1 Distances on the southern extension are counted from Hubli Junction. 
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eutirely of masonry, consists of seven spans each fifty feet wide, 
and was built ata cost of £12,987 (Rs. 1,29,370). At Harihar within 
Maisur limits there is a large masonry bridge over the Tungbhadra 
on the southern border of Ranebennur. It has fourteen spans of 
sixty feet each with stone piers and a brick superstructure. 


For the use of European travellers Dh4rwar has fourteen district 
and nine travellers’ bungalows and for the use of native travellers 
it has thirty-six rest-houses. Of the fourteen district and nine 
travellers’ bungalows five travellers’ and three district bungalows 
are on the Poona-Harihar road, at Tegur at 247 miles from 
Poona a travellers’ bungalow, at Dhdrwaér at 261 miles a 
travellers’ bungalow, at Hubli at 274 miles a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, at Tirmalkop at 287 miles a travellers’ bungalow, 
at Shiggaon at 301 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Motebennur 
at 327 miles a travellers’ bungalow, and at Rdnebennur at 340 
miles a district bungalow ; besides the two bungalows mentioned 
on the Poona-Haribhar road at Hubli, three travellers’ and two 
district bungalows are.on the Karwar-Beldri road, at Dastikop 
at eighty-soven, miles from _ Karwar a travellers’ bungalow, at 
Annigeri at 125 iiles a trayellers’ bungalow, at Gadag at 136 
miles a district bungalow, at Dambal at 149 miles a district bungalow, 
and at Hesrur at 165 miles a travellers’ bungalow; two bun galows 
are on the Hubli-Sholépur road, at Tirldpur at sixteen miles north 
of Hubli a travellers’ bungalow, and at Nadgund at thirty-two miles 
a district bungalow; two district bungalows are on the N aval ound - 
Kon road at Navalgund and Kon ; and of the romaining six district 
bungalows one eachis at Gadag in Dhdrwir on the old Poona-Harihar 
road, at Kusugal in Hubli, at Jugalei and Tadas in Ban kApur, at 
Devgiri in Karajgi, and at, Hangal, Of the thirty-nine rest-houses 
niue are on the Poona-Harhar road at Dharwar, Hubli, Miniraman- 
kop, Tirmalkop, Shiggaon, Konimelehalli, Héveri, Motebennur, and 
Ranebennur ; eight are on the Karwdr-Belari road at Devikop, Kal- 
ghatgi, Nalavadi, Hulkoti, Gadag, Dambal, Mundargi, and Hesrur ; 
five are on the Hubli-Sholapur road at Behatti, Tirlépur, Alagvadi, 
Nadgund, and Konnur; three are on the Tadas-Gondi road at 
‘Tadas, Dhundshi, and Héngal; and two are on the Harihar- 
Samasgi road at Tirvalli and Havasbhavi. Of the remaining twelve 
rest-houses four are in Dhérwdér at Niralgi, Bandnr, Padmangatti, 
and Hebli; one in Navalgund, at Navalgund; two in Ron at Ron 
and Yaongal ; onc in Hubli at Hebsur, one in Bankaépur at Banké- 
pur ; one in Kod at. Hirekerur ; and two in RAénebennur at H algheti 
aud Byddgi. 

Of thirty-one ferries, all of which ply only during the rains, that 
is from June to October or November, twelve are across the 
Tungbhadra, six in Rdnebennur, one each at Kusgatti, Mudenur, 
Airani, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Chanddpur; two in Karajgi, one 
each at Harlahalli and Hdéynur ; and four in Gadag, one each at 
Gumgol, Shingtalur, Korlahalli, and Hesrur: fifteen are across 
the Vardha, seven in HAngal, one each at Gondi, Honkan, Malgund, 
Havangi, Ballambid, Adur, and Kudla; and cight in Karajgi, one 


- 


each at Sangur, Devgiri, Kalsur, Karajgi, Hossahitti, Akur, 
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Marol, and Belvagi : three are across the Kumadvati, two in Kod, 
one each at Masur and Ratihalli, and one in Ranebennur at Kupelur : 
and one is across the Malprabha at Konnur in Navalgund. Of the 
thirty-one ferries, two, one at Konnur on the Malprabha and the 
other at Hesrur on the ‘lungbhadra, are provided with double ferry 
boats and a third at Karajgi on the Vardha has a single ferry boat, 
The remaining twenty-eight ferries are provided with Jeather 
covered bamboo baskets. ‘he ferry boats, which are twenty-five feet 
loug eight broad and three deep, carry fifty passengers or four 
laden carts, or 5000 pounds weight. ‘lhe coracles or basket- 
boats, which are made of split bamboos covered with half-dressed 
hides, are twelve to fifteen feet in diameter and three deep 
and do not cost more than £10 (Rs. 100) each. In making these 
basket-boats a number of picccs of split bamboos, perhaps twenty 
in all, are laid on the ground crossing each other near the centre, and 
fastened at the centre with thongs; the ends of the bamboos are 
raised and fixed by stakes at due distances from each other and are 
there bound by other long slips of bamboo introduced alternately 
over and under the first crossed pieces, and tied at the intersections. 
When this is done, beginning from the bottom, or centre, the parts 
above tho intended height or depth of the baskets are cut off, and it 
is freed from tho stakes, overset and covered with hides sewed together 
by thongs. When bullocks have to cross they are tied to the 
basket, gouded in the proper direction, und help to tow the boat 
across. At othor times the basket is rowed over with paddles, or, 
when the watcr is not too deep, is pushed with bamboo poles. In 
the rains the Tungbhadra is very rapid, and if there has beon a great 
fall of water to the north and west, the baskets have much difficulty 
in crossing. ‘They sometimes take an hotr | though the distance is 
not seven hundred yards he ferries are divided into four classes 
according to the number of times the boats can cross and recross 
the river in one day of fourteen hours. Ifa boat cannot make more 
than six trips across and back in a day, the ferry falls under the first 
class ; if it can make seven to ten trips tho forry falls under the second 
class; it eleven to fifteen it falls under the third class; and if more 
than fifteen it falls under the fourth class. The fees charged for laden 
carts ure 1s. (8 as.) in first class ferries, 9d. (6 as.) in second class, 
6d. (4 as.) in third class, and 44d. (3 as.) in fourth class ferries. 
For unladen carts the charge is 7$d. (5 as.) in first class, Od. (4 as.) 
in second class, 44d. (3 as.) in third class, and 3d. (2 as.) in fourth 
class ferries. For laden ponies, mules, and horned cattle, as well 
as for horses both laden and unladen, the charge is 4$d. (3 as.) in 
first class, 3d. (2 as.) in second class, and 4d. (1 a.) in third and 
fourth class ferries. For passengers, other than children who are 
allowed afree passage, the charge is l}d. (1 a.) in first class, 3d. 
(4 @.) in second class, and gd. (4.4.) in third and fourth class 
ferries. In 1883-84 the ferry revenue amounted to £409 (Rs. 4090) 
against £272 (Rs. 2720) in 1882-88. 

Dharwar forms part of the Kdnara postal division. Of forty-nine 
post offices-one is a disbursing office, two are town sub-offices, 


1 Moor's Narrative, ]22.123. 
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twenty-cight are sub-offices, and eighteen are village offices. Of 
the twenty-eight sub-offices and eighteen village offices twenty-five 
sub-offices and seventeen village offices are within British limits 
and three sub-offices and one village office lie in the Bombay. 
Karnétak states. The disbursing office at Dharwar is in charge 
of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs. 1200). The 
two sub-offices at Dhd4rwaér and Betgeri, the twenty-five sub-offices 
within British limits at Amingeri, Bankdpur, Byddgi, Dambal, 
Dhundshi, Gadag, Garag, Gudgeri, Héngal, Haveri, Hebli, Hire- 
Kerur, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Mushrikot, Mugud, Mundargi, 
Nargund, Navalgund, Ranebennur, Ron, Savanur, Shiggaon, and 
Tumminkatti, and the three sub-oflices in the Bombay Karndtak 
states ab Kundgol, Lakshmeshvar, and Shirhatti, are in charge of 
sub-postmasters, drawing £12 to £60 (Ks. 120-600) a year. Of 
the eighteen village post-offices the seventeen within British limits 
are at Abbigeri, Agadi, Alur, Arlikatti, Bammanhalli, Guttal, 
Halgeri, Hulkoti, Kupelur, Kurtakoti, Mahdrajpeth, Motebennur, 
Mulgund, Narendra, Tadkod, Tadas, and Uppin-Betgeri, and one 
in the Bombay Karndtak states is at Dodvad. Of these eighteen 
village post offices\seventeen are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly allow- 
ances varying from £3 12s. to £7 4s. (Rs. 36-72), and the remaining 
one is in charge of a local resident who is paid a yearly allowance 
of £3 12s. (Rs. 36). Inu towns and villagos which. have post offices, 
letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, of whom two draw 
yearly salaries of £12 (Ry, 120) and the remaining nineteen of £9 12s. 
(Rs. 96). In some of these villages, besides by the twenty-one 
postmen, letters are also delivered by postal runners who receive 
yearly £2 8s. (Rs, 24) for this additional work. 1n small villages 
without post offices, letters are delivered by forty-four postmen. Of 
these, thirteen are paid yearly from £9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96-120) from 
the Imperial post, and the remaining thirty-one are paid yearly 
from £10 16s. to £12 (Rs. 108-120) from the Provincial post. 
Except at all the village offices and the seven sub-offices. at Byadgi, 
Dambal, Dhundshi, Garag, Hebli, Mugud, and 'famminkatti where 
money orders only are issued, money orders are issued and savings 
banked at all the post offices of the district. Mails to and from 
Bombay ure carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails between Poona and Dharwér are 
carried in pony carts or tonga ddéks, which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Satara, Kolhapur, Belgaum, and Dhérwar. The post offices 
are supervised by the superintendent of post offices, Kanara division, 
who has a yearly salary of £360 (Rs. 3600) rising to £480 (Rs. 4800) 
in five years, ‘he superintendent is assisted in Dhaérwdér by an 
inspector who draws £96 (Rs, 960) a year and whose head-quarters 
are at Shiggaon. 


There are three telograph offices at Hubli, Dharwar, and Gadag. 
Since! the beginning of British rule in 1817 the making of good 





1 Trade and Craft details are chiefly compiled from materials supplied by Rav 
Bahadur ‘irmalrav Venkatesh. 
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srunk and local roads, the opening of the south-eastern branch of 
the Peninsula railway, and the regular service of steamers along the 
western coast have caused a great change in the trade system of 
Dhaérwér. Direct trade with Barsi and Vairdg in Sholépur, Umré- 
vati in Berdr, Hamnabad near Bedur in the Nizdm’s territory and 
other places on the north and east, and with Rajdpur on the Ratnagiri 
coast has ceased. Except in rural parts where there are no made 
roads head-loads, bamboo-loads, pack-bullocks, and horses are no 
longer used. In the trade which sets north and east all imports, 
consisting of Huropean woollen printed and plain cloths, yarn, silk, 
stationery, hardware, musk, saffron, and sugarcandy from Bombay ; 
silk and cotton cloths from Nagpur and Paithan on the Godavari; 
lace cloths from Benares; plain and lace-bordered headscarves and 
coloured women’s robes from Rajmandri, Nellur, Guntur, and 
Tédpatri; and lamp glass to make bangles from Beldri come by 
rail as far as Sholépur or Belari, and from Sholdpur and Beléri 
are brought into the district by carts, or on ponies. Similarly, of late 
years, the copper and brass vessels of Hubli, the cardamoms pepper 
and cocoanuts of Kdénara, and the millet, sugarcane, molasses, cotton, 
and cotton robes and silks of Betgeri, Byadgi, Dharwar, Dhundshi, 
Gadag, Hubli, Mundargi, Navalgund, Ranobennur, and Ron pass 
east to Beldri; and the cotton robes and blankets of Gadag, Hubli, 
aud Raénebenuur, and the cardamoms pepper and cocoanuta of 
Kénara pass north-east to Sholdpur. Again between October and 
May cotton goods, yarn, silk, hardware, opinm, liquor, and other 
stores from Bombay are bronght by steamers and sailing vessels to 
Kérwér and Kumta in Kdnara, and from Karwar and Kumta travel 
east in carts by the A’rbail and Devimani passes. Similarly, of the 
exports that go to Bombay by Karwar and Kumta, the chief are 
cotton, wheat, bajri, clarified butter, molasses, linseed, sesamum, 
and occasionally coarse waistcloths and women’s robes ; and, besides 
these, of other articles that go to smaller ports between Bombay and 
M&nglor, the chief are cotton seeds, oilcakes, onions, garlic, chillies, 
pepper, cardamoms, and myrobalans. 

The leading traders are Lingayats, Brahmans, and Musalmans. Of 
these the Lingayats are by far tho largest cluss, and the Musalmdns 
are few and seldom rich. At Gadag and other places in the east 
of the district there are a few Marwdr Vanis. At Hubli and Gadag 
two European firms Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company and 
Mossrs. P. Chrystal and Company trade in cotton oilseed myrobalans 
and wheat. Except the ironware trade, which is generally in the 
hands of Gujarat Hohoras and of local Mnsalmdans, and the trade in 
leather which is carried on solely by Musalmans and lowcaste Hindus, 
the different branches of trade are open to all. In the 1876-77 
famine, when other trade was at a stand, moneylenders, cloth. 
merchants, cotton-brokers, and dealers of all kinds imported grain. 
Of large traders who have a capital of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) and 
upwards, there are not more than two houses: One at Gadag belongs 
to the Gujar trader Venkatidds, who, besides lending money and 
grauting bills, trades in cotton, and the other at Ranebenuur belongs 
to Brdéhman traders, Gopal and Shrinvas Naik, who, besides lending 
money, trade largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machine-spun 
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yarn, silk, cotton waistcloths and women’s robes, indigo, and Maisur 
bullocks and cows. Of grain dealers few, perhaps not more than 
ten, have a capital of more than £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The European 
firms at Hubh and Gadag, which have been established within tho 
last thirty years, have as much as £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). In 
addition to their regular business traders employ thoir capital in 
moneylending. The leading Hubli merchants trade on their own 
account and with their own capital, in the cotton season (October - 
May) yvonne their capital by borrowing from the Hubli 
branch of the Bank of Bombay. The same traders carry «on both 
an import and an export trade. They have generally agents or 
corresponding houses at Bombay, Poona, Satara, Abmadnagar, at 
Barsi Sholapur and Vairag in Sholépur, at’ "Réjapur and Vengurla 
in Ratnégini, at Kumta and Karwar in Kanara, at Hamnabad in 
the Niz&m’s country, at Bangalur in Maisur, and at Beldri Salem 
and TAdpatri in Madras. Some of tho largest deal direct: with 
Bombay and other leading markets, Poona, Sholdpur, Kumta, Belari, 
Bangalur, and Manglor, exporting cotton and importing sugar and 
hardware, cotton goods;-and othor ‘articles of H Uropean, manufacture. 
xcept cotton sales between local dealers and Bombay firms, which 
are negotiated by bills, almost all purchases are puid in silver. 

At present (1853) Dharwar has two trading joint stock companies 
in the towns of Dharwar and Hubli. In April 1876 a joint stock 
company, chiefly for the export and import of cloth, under the name 
of the Dharwar Company, was started at Dhérwaér by a fow traders, 
with a capital of £1187 10s. (Rs. 11,875) divided into 475 shares of 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25) cach. Since 1876 the company has increased ihe 
number of its shares t0 1600, making a capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000}. 
Up to the end of 1883, of the 1600 shares 1282 cqual to a capital 
of £3205 (Rs. 32,050) have been taken by 143 persons, of whom 182 
are Bréhmans, five Lingdyats, three Komtis, onc a Mudhyar, one a 
tailor, and one ashepherd. Of these 143 porsons cighty-five are 
Government servants, fiftcen students, thirtcen traders, eight men of 
means, seven landholders, five pleaders, four Government pensioners, 
four Brdhman priests, one editor of a native newspaper, and one 
contractor. The object of the company has been to import cloth 
from Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad, Benares, Belari, and Bangalur. 
The chief cloths imported are from Bombay, Muropean cotton plain 
and prints, broadcloth, silk, and waistcloths and women’s robes; 
from Poona and Sitéra, Nagpur, Yovla, and Poona-made lace- 
bordered and plain silk waistcloths and women’s rohos, and silk 
borders called dls to be sewn to plain cotton cloths; from Benares 
and Ahmadabad, lace robes, gold lace cloth, and lace; from Beldri 
and 'lédpatri, headscarves and turbans; and from Bangalur, lace- 
bordered head and shoulder scarves, waistcloths, and women’s 

robes, and nimbivali patialas or bright yellow female robes and 
bodicecloths, both with bugdi borders that is with one plain and two 
ornamental stripes. Besides these, from Shébipar in Belgaum, and 
Guledgud in Bijdpur, waistcloths, women’s robes, and bodicecloths 
are also brought. The nimbdvali pattalas from Bangalor and the 
bodicecloths from Guledgud, which are the best of their kind, are 
im great local demand. In addition to the cost of carriage to. 
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Dhérwaér and Hubli, the company sell their stock at a net profit of 
{54 per cent on the original purchase. The company ulso buy the 
produce of local hand looms and towels and thick cloths made in 
the Dharwar jail, and send them to order to Beldri, Belgaum, 
Bombay, and Poona. On the 31st of August of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the uet profits, after de- 
ducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside one 
to five per cent for charity, and five per cent for the reserve fund ; 
and the rest they declare as dividends. During the eight years 
ending 1888 the yearly dividends declared by the Dhdérwér cloth 
company have varied from fifteen per cent in 1878 to six per cent 
in 1882, the details being 9} per cent in 1876, twelve in 1877, 
fifteen in 1878, cleven and quarter in 1879, nine in 1880 and 1881, 
six in 1882, and eight and quarter in 1883, Since 1877 a branch of 
the Dharwar company has been opened in Hubli, the accounts of 
which are included in those of the head office at Dhérwdr. The 
managing body of the company consists of four directors and two 
agents, one of whom lives at Dhdrwar and the other at Hubli. The 
conditions of the Dharwar company are that no sharer can withdraw 
his capital, within two years from the date of his taking the shares ; 
and that ho must give notice of withdrawal two months before the 
31st of August, when the accounts of the company are balanced. In 
that case ho will get his capital together with his dividend, after the 
general committee has held its meeting, Ifhe wishes to withdraw 
his money before the closing of accounts on the 31st of August, he 
will get it back, two months after the date of his notice; but with- 
out his portion of the dividend and minus 2s. (Re. 1) for each share. 
If a sharer takes up a share bofore the 5th of a month, he will 
get his share of the dividend for that month; but if he takes it up 
after the 5th, he will get no dividend for that month. In the 
beginning of 1878, © rival Hubli cloth company was formed witha 
nominal capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) divided into 200 shares of 
£20 (Rs. 200) each. Up to the end of 1883, of the 200 shares 110 
equal to a capital of £2200 (Rs. 22,000) have been takon by fifty-four 
persons of whom twenty-five arc Bréhmans, twenty-four Lingayats, 
two Jains, one a Raddi,onea Musalman, and one a Maratha. Of 
these fifty-four sharcholders, forty are traders, eight Government 
servants, three pleaders, two landholders, and one a person of means. 
The bnsiness and imports of the Hubli company differ little from 
those of the Dh4rwdr Company except that the Hubli Company also 
import pas and Bombay machine-made yarn from Bombay and 
sugar from Bangalur. On the 31st of December of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the vet profits, after 
deducting the cost of establishment and carriago, they leave aside 
one per cent for charity and ten per cent for the reserve fund; and 
the rest they give as dividends to the shareholders. During the 
six years ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Hubli 
company varied from twelve per cent in 1879 to nothing in 1882. 
The details being ton per cent in 1878, twelve in 1879, seven and 
half in 1880, nine in 1881, nothing in 1882, and eight and half in 
1883. As the company suffered a heavy loss in one transaction, no 
dividends were declared for 1882, ‘The conditions of the Hubli 
B 98—45 
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company are that no shareholder can withdraw his capital invested 
in the company’s shares. If he wants money, he must sell the 
shares privately. 

Of the ten chief trade centres five are both wholesale and retail 
and five are exclusively wholesale or padmaudi (K.) centres. The five 
wholesale aud retail trade eceutres are Hubli and Dharwar in the 
west, Navalgund in the north, Gadag in the east, and Raénebennur 
in the south. The padnrult or wholesale trade centres are Mundargi 
iu Gadag, Byddgi in Rénebennur, Haveri in Karajgi, Dhundshi in 
Bankapar, and Nadguud in Navalgund. Of the five wholesale and 
retail trade centres Hubli and Gadag ure the most important, 

Before the Kanaresecountry was divided into Dhérwarand Belgaum 
and before the Belguum-Vengurla road was made, Huert was the 
greatest trade contre in the Kanarese districts. At present (1883) 
Hubli comes next to Belgaum. Hubli has about 700 traders mostly 
Lingayats, Jains, Komtis, Brihmans, Gujarat and Marwér Vanis, 
Devanys, and Musalmans. Of these about 300 have capitals of 
£500 to £10,000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 100,000), Almost all are independent 
traders. ‘lhe chief articles of local growth are wheat, millet, 
pulse, sesamum seed, and-—other grains, and cotton, molasses, 
and of hand-woven cotton cloth, coarse and fine waistcloths, and 
women’s robes, hackadas or coarse long cloths, silk cloths with 
or without lace borders, ¢a/li or children’s scarves, carpets, and 
blankets. he chief importsare, English and Bombay machine-spun 
yarn, China silk, musk, saffron, and kerosine oil from Bombay 
in the north, chicfly by Kumta and Karwar; turmeric, mill-drawn 
castor oil, headscarves, chintz, and cuminseed from Beldri in the 
east; cocoanuts, cocoa kernel, hemp, sugar, and blankets from 
Dhavangeri in Maisur; molasses, sugar, red sugar called maktumi- 
sdivi, and chillies) from- Shimoga in Maisur; and _ betelnuts, 
cardamoms, pepper, and sandalwood from Kanara. The chief 
exports are, cotton, oilseed, handwoven cloth, tamarind, sweet oil, 
cotton seed, onions, and horns and hides, some passing east by 
rail from Belfri to Madras and Haidarabad and others passing 
west by sea from Kérwaér and Kuta to Bombay. At Hubli a 
market is held on Saturday. 


Gapag has nine large traders with capitals of £500 to £20,000 
(Rs. 5000 - Rs, 2,00,000). Of these two are Europeans, six are 
Lingdyats, and one isa Gujarit Vani. They are all independent 
traders. The chief export. is cotton by rail from Beldri and by sea 
from Kérwaér and Kumta to Bombay. The chief imports are, cloth, 
cotton yarn, and silk. During the last twenty years the greatest 
change has beon the fall in the value of the export trade in raw 
cotton. At Gadag a market is held every Saturday. 

Of the wholesale or padmuli (K.) centres, ByAne! lies close to 
Maisur on the south and to Kénara on the west. On every Saturday 
and Sunday when markets are held, Maisur and Kénara traders 
and husbandmen bring large quantitics of rice, millet, wheat, 
pulse, molasses, sugar, chillies, betelnuts, cocounuts and cocoa-kernels, 
and cocoa-oil, and sell them wholesale to traders who come to 
Byadgi from Dharwar, Hubli, and other parts of Dharwar, as well 


as from Belari and Baigalkot. In the same way, at Monparar, 
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which lies close to Belari and the Nizam’s dominions, and where 
markets ure held every Tuesday and Wednesday, traders and 
husbandmen from Beldri and the Nizim’s country sell the same 
goods wholesale to traders who come to Mundargi from Dharwar, 
Hubli, and other parts of Dharwar, as well as from Shimoga, 
Dhavangeri, and Cnitaldurg in Maisur and from Sirsi in North 
Kanara. These purchasers retail the goods on their way home and 
in their villages. 

HAveri, sixty miles south of Dharwar, has about twenty-five 
traders with a capital of £100 to £5000 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 50,000). Most 
of the traders are Lingdyats and a few are Jains and Brdhmaus. 
Of the twenty-five traders four, two Lingdyats one Jain and one 
Bréhman, have capitals of £1000 to £5000 (Rs. 10,000- Rs. 50,000) ; 
the rest have capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 5000). Haveri 
is the chief wholesale or padmuli trade centre for cardamoms, 
betelnuts, and pepper. These articles come in large quantities from 
Maisur and Kénara and are either exported in bags direct to, or 
sold to agents of, Belari, Haidarabad, Bangalur, Poona, and Bombay 
merchants. Every year between the months of Ashvin and Vaishakh 
(October-May), Lingayat and Havig or North Kanara Brahman 
husbandmen bring to Haveri in strong hemp-fibre bays about twelve 
tons (1000 mans) of cardamom berties, which the Lingdyat Gujaréti 
and Méarwdari traders from Sholapur and Hamuabad and local 
Lingdyat traders buy at £8 to £10 (Rs,80-100) the man of twenty- 
five pounds. When cardamom berries are brought from the Kénara 
and Maisur forests they are small and dirty; at Haveri the traders 
add to their appearance and tligir size by scraping cleaning and 
soaking them. The berries are first washed ina solution of the 
water of a particular brackish well at Haveri and a few soapnuts 
and sikikdis the unripe acid fruit of the Mimosa abstergens ; they 
are ugain washed in the brackish water and country soap and 
spread on a tnat to dry.! During the night plain water is sprinkled 
on them, and the next day, after drying them in the sun, they are 
tied fur four or five hours in blankets. Hundreds of women, mostly 
Lingdéyats and a few Maréthds aud shepherds, are employed in 
cutting the edges of the cardamom berries. For this they are paid 
1$d. the pound (44. the sher). In one day a woman cuts about three 
pounds (6 shers) of cardamom berries. The whole process of clean- 
ing about 200 pounds (8 mans) of berries takes four days for twelve 
men and costs about 16s. (Rs. 8). In addition to the cleaning, the 
edge-cutting costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), thatis a total ontlay of £1 6s. 
(Rs, 13). ‘The berries are then separated into first, second, third 
and fourth sorts. Before they are sent out of the district, the 
berries are filled in bags of strong cotton cloth, each containing 
about ninety pounds (34 mans). The cotton bags are covered with 
date-leaf mats and again put into hemp-fibre bags. In these bags 
cardamoms are sent to Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, Belari, and 








1 The well from which the brackish water for washing the cardamom berries is 
brought, is fifty-six feot deep, and, in March 1884, contained water to a depth of 
about twenty-six feet. It lies near the monastery of Sivlingappa in the Navipeth 
street at Haveri. As the water is saltish it is used only in bathing and washing 
elothes, and not in drinking. 
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other places. Jn 1884 the ruling prices were £18 to £20 
(Rs, 180-200) the man of twenty-five pounds for the first sort, 
£15 to £17 (Rs. 150-170) for the second sort, £12108. to £138 
(Rs, 125-130) for the third sort, and £10 to £11 (Rs, 10U-110) for 
the fourth sort. Kanara cardamoms are of larger size, but Maisur 
cardamoms have the stronger flavour. Of late the process of clean- 
ing cardamom ‘berries and cutting their edges has been started at 
Sirsi. Betelnats come to Haveri in large quantities from the Kanara 
and Maisur spice gardens. The Lingdyat Gujar4ti and M4rwari 
dealers from Sholdpur, Hamnabad, Beldri and a few local Lingéyat 
dealers buy the betelnuts at 12s. to 12s. 6d. (Rs. 6-64) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. ‘The nuts are then handed to Lingayat Marathi 
and shepherd women who sort them into the four classes of best and 
middling ehikni, and best and middling bhardi. In one day a 
woman sorts about fifty pouuds (2 mans) of betelnuts for dd. (2 as.). 
The dealers then pack the nuts into strong hemp-fibre bags, each 
containing 100 to 125 pounds (4-5 mans), and send them to Bombay, 
Poona, Sholapur, and Hamnabad, where in 1884 they fetched £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) the man of twenty-five pounds for the best chikni, 16s. 
(Rs. 8) for the middling chilni, 12s. (Rs. 6) for the best bhardi, and 
10s. (Rs. 5) for the middling bhardi. ‘Taking the four classes 
together, the dealers get on an average about los. bd. (Rs, 72) thé 
man of twenty-five pounds. Besides these four kinds of betelnuts, 
five other kinds are sold at Haveri in small] quantities, kesrichur, 
khaddichur, naregal, lavanyehur, and battal. hen cut into small 
long pieces of the sizo ofa fine needle, the best chikni betelnut ia 
called kesrichur as it looks as fine as kesar or saffron fibres; when 
cut into small pieces of the size of a thick needle, it is called 
khaddichur ; and when cut into thin slices like wafers, it is called 
naregal, that is, the betelnut made at the village of Naregal near 
Haveri. These three kinds are made to order in small quantities 
and are presented to friends as a rarity. Of these the kesrichur 
fetches 2s. 3d. (Rs. 14) the pound, the khaddichur Is. 14d. (9 as.), 
and the naregal 1s. 6d. (12 as.). When cut into about sixteen long 
pieces, the bhardi or coarse betelnut is called lavangchur that is of 
the size of lavany or clove, and fetches 9447. the pound (64 as. the 
sher). From Tirthahalli and Simoga in Maisur betelnuts cut into 
two and called battal that is cup-shaped, are brought to Haveri by 
Havigs and Tulus, and fetch 16s. to 18s. (Rs. 8-9) the man of 
twenty-five pounds, The lavangchur and baital betelnuts are sent 
in small quantities to Beléri and other parts of Madras. The 
average yearly export of betelnuts from Haveri is estimated to 
be worth £10,000 to £12,000 (Rs, 1,00,000- Rs. 1,20,000). Besides 
cardamoms and betelnuts large quantities of pepper come to 
Haveri from the Kanara and Maisur gardens. Unlike cardamoms 
and betelnuts pepper is neither cleaned nor sorted in Haveri, From 
H&veri pepper goes east to Beldéri and Haidarabad, north to 
Sholapar, and by Belgaum and Vengurla to Bombay. The sales of 

epper at Haveri average 300 to 400 pounds and the ordinary price is 
about 6d. (4as.) apound. At Haveri a market is held every Thursday. 

Within the last twenty years, next to Nadgund, Duonpsut, thirty- 
three miles south of Dharwar, was the chief wholesale mart in the 
district. Since the making of good-rvads from Kumta and Hubli to 
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Karwar most of the trade bas passed from Dhundshi to Hubli. 
Dhundshi has about 250 traders, mostly Lingdyats, Jains, and 
Musalmains. Of these about six have capitals of £1000 to £5000 
(Rs.10,000-Rs. 50,000). The larger traders buy betelnuts, cocoanuts, 
molasses, sugar, red pepper, salt, oil, and tobacco, which are 
brought for sale by the growers from Maisur and south Dharwar. 
Theso articles the wholesale dealers sell either to small local 
traders for local use or to traders of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nadgund. 
None of the Dhundshi traders export directly. Until 1857, when 
the chicf of Nadgund rebelled, Nadgund was the greatest whole- 
sale mart in the district. Since 1857 the trade has greatly fallen 
though if still is a small wholesale centre. 

Besides at the ten chief trade centres, weekly markets are held at: 
almost all towns and large villages where mamlatdérs or sub-judges 
hold their offices, or which were formerly the head-quarters of the 
village-groups called pargands, mahils, tarfs, or kurayuts. Except 
the ten trade centres, where the attendance varies from 10,000 at 
Hubli to 3000 at Haveri, most weekly markets are attended 
by less than 1000 people. Markets are generally held im the 
middle of the town or village from cight inthe morning till five in 
the evening. They are both distributing and zathering centres. 
The chief articles sold are cloth, copper and brass vessels, earthen 
pots, salt, chillies, molasses, sugar, coriander, mustard, cumin, 
menthia or Greck grass seed, pepper, turmeri¢, vegetables, lamp-oil, 
fuel, and dry cowdung-cakes. ‘he sellers are chiefly shopkeepers 
of the town and to some extent local growers. The buyers are 
people of the towns and of the veighbourmg villages. There is 
little barter. 

In almost all villages where there are one or more Hindu temples, 
and in about one-fourth of the villages where there are one or more 
mosques and tombs, small yearly fairs called jdirds aro held to 
celebrate a festival in honour of a deity or asaint. When a car is 
drawn tho fair is called a teru (K}, and when it is heldin honour of a 
Musalmansuintit is called anurus(H). ‘hese gatherings are too small 
to have much trade importance. None of the Dharw4r fairs aro on 
so large a scale as those held at Mahejt in Khandesh or at Pandharpur 
in Shol4por, The three most important fairs are one each at Yemmur 
in Navalgund, at Gudguddapur in RAénebennur, and at Hulgur in 
Bankapur. Of these the Yemmur and Hulgur fairs are held in 
honour of Musalman saints and the Gudgudddpur fair in honour of 
Malham or Shiv. The chief articles sold at these fairs are 
waistcloths or dhotars, women’s robes or sidis, roady-made jackets 
and trousers, small carpets, copper brass and iron vessels, lamps, small 
metal boxes, toys, sugar, rice, pulse, sweetmeats, flowers, fruits, 
country liquor, needles and thread, combs, redpowder, perfumes, false 
pearls and coral, beads, and matches. The Yemmnr fair is held in 
March, lasts four or five days, and is attended by about 50,000 
people. ‘I'he estimated value of the goods sold is about £200 
(Rs. 2000). The Gudgudd4pur fair is held in Octobor, lasts for 
two days, and is attended by about 12,000 people. The estimated 
value of the goods sold is about £80 (Rs. 800). Between 18384 and 
1862 the Huleur fair was yearly visited by the Nawab of Savanur 
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with a strong retinue, and was largely attended by wrestlers, dancing 
girls, beggars, traders, and others. Since the death of the Nawdb 
in 1862, the Hulgur fair has lost its importance.! 


Except some villages in the west, almost all large villages have 
shopkeepers. The village shopkeeper as a rule is a Lingdyat ; he 
occasionally is a Juin, a Komti, or a Musalindn. They deal in all 
groceries, salt, grain, pulses, spices, chillies, tobacco, sugar, molasses, 
clarified butter or twp, and in the larger villages in cloth ; people 
generally buy cloth and all miscellancous articles not of daily use 
either from the head-quarters town of the sub-division or at some 
market town to which such articles are brought by shopkeepers on 
market days. The shopkeepers gather their stock-in-trade from 
various sources. Some of it is received in payment of money lent, 
some in return for advances of grain to the poorer husbandmen, and 
some from larger dealers in one or other of the leading trade centres, 
such as Hubli, Gadag, and Dhundshi. Village shopkeepers never buy 
straight from Bombay. [It is usual to pay ready money fur articles 
sold, but running accounts, which are generally made up once a 
mouth, are sometimes kept. Only the large shopkeepers remain all 
the year at a contral village ; the smaller ones travel to all the village 
markets within a radius of twonty or thirty miles of their homes. 


Carriers carry either in carts or on pack-bullocks and ponies. 
They are Lingéyats, Komtis, Devangs, Kurubars, and Ade-banajigers, 
Pack-bullock and pony carriers sell from village to village small 
quantities of tobacco, betelnuts, and other miscellaneous articles ; in 
addition to these articles cart-carriors sell grain and cloth. Carriers 
buy their stock from large shops and from the growers. 

The chief Imports arc: Of building materials, rafters, posts, small 
cross rafters, and bamboos are brought from Kanara either by house- 
builders or wood-sellers, and nails, scrows,and other iron articles are 
brought from Bombay by Musalman shopkeepers to the leading local 
trade centres. In ordinary years little grain isimported. Of metals, 
gold and silver bars and sheets of copper brass iron and tin are 
imported from Bombay. Of honse furniture, large town traders 
bring copper and brass pots from Poona Belgaum and Nagpur, and 
clocks, watches,and glass and Chinaware from Bumbay. Of food drink 
drugs and stimulants, sugar, palm-molasses, turmeric, and cumin- 
seed come from Maisur, cocoanut kernel and oil, betelnuts, carda- 
moms, and pepper from Kanara and Maisur, and salt from Kanara, 
Wine is brought from Bombay and sold in small quantity by. Parsi 
shopkeepers. Drugs are brought in small quantities from Bombay ; 
ganja that ishemp flowers and bhdng that is hemp leaves are brought 
from Vaira4g, Barsi, and T'sgaon by liquor-contractors. Opium 
comes from Bombay and is sold wholesale at Government treasuries 
to licensed shopkeepers and by them is retailed to the people. Of 
tools and appliances, penknives, pickaxes, and spades are 
brought from Bombay and Madras. Of dress, ménjarpdts or long- 
cloths, printed cotton cashmere cloth, European and Bombay 
made picce-goods, cotton and silk lace, and coloured and 





? Details of these three fairs are given under Places, 
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ancoloured silk, and steam-spun yarn are brought from Bombay’; 
cotton and silk rumdle or headscarves, dhotars or waistcloths, 
woollen carpets and woollen waistcloths, and red handkerchiefs are 
brought from Madras; shawls, sidis or women’s robes, bodiceeloths, 
and yellow sheets from Bangalur; turbans from Madura; and fine 
muslin from Masulipatam. No ornaments are imported. Of 
dycing materials indigo comes from Madras. Of toys, cards, chess, 
marbles, and children’s hand-balls are brought from Bombay and 
Madras. Of fuel firewood is partly brought from the Kanara forests 
and partly gathered in small quantities from local forests and fields. 
A few ponies are brought by Pendhdris from Pandharpur and a 
few Arab horses from Bombay; carts and pony carts are made in 
the district. 


Cotton is the most valuable of Dhérwdr exports. During the five 
years ending 188% the average quantity of cotton which has left the 
district is about 9500 tons worth £450,000 (Rs. 45 lakhs), Of the 
whole amount about one-third is saw-ginned Dharwar or American and 
two-thirds Kumta or local cotton. According to rough estimates by 
Bombay merchants and cotton dealers of the American or as it 1s 
called saw-ginned Dharwar received..at Bombay, abont sixty-eight 
per cent is (1883) from Dhérwaér aud the remaining thirty-two per 
cent from Belgaum, Bijapur, and the Bombay Karnétak states, and 
of the Kumta or local Karnétak cotton about sixty-eight per cent 
comes from Belgaum and Bijépur and thirty-two per cent comes 
from Dhérwaér. Since 1854 when Mr. A.C. Brice, the senior partner 
of Messrs. Brice and Company, started a large cotton business, 
Dhérwar has had European cotton agents as well as agents of Bombay 
European houses, who do business with Bombay in full-pressed bales 
of saw-ginned Dharwar. The business of native dealers in saw-ginned 
Dharwar is entirely in bundles or dokrés. Almost the whole trade in 
Kumta or local Dharwar cotton is in the hands of Bombay native 
merchants, chiefly Cutch Vanids and Bhatids and a few Kanareso 
Bréhmans. Some business is done between Bombay and Dharwar 
dealers at the South Konkan ports. Thore 1s considerable 
variety in the arrangements under which cotten is prepared in 
Dhérwér and sent to market. Many landholders sell their own 
cotton direct to the exporter. They clean it, pack it in bundles or 
dokrés of 164 to 196 pounds and sell it to a dealer, who may be cither 
a native or a Kuropean and is generally a native. Some, but this 
practice is becoming less common every year, sell their seed cotton, 
that is their unginned cotton, to a large merchant, who gins and 
packs it. In other cases the grower does not sell locally, but gins his 
cotton, packs it on carts, and takes it to the coast, where he either 
sells it or ships it through a broker to Bombay. Gim-owners 
and cotton dealers often make advances to landholders to secure 
the growing crop of cotton. The landholder agreos to deliver 
acertain quantity of seed cotton by a certain date. If the 
quantity falls short, or the crop fails, the landholder has to 





— a ae 





} The term mdnjarpdé is perhaps a corruption of Manchester Peth that is cloth made 
at Manchester town. The term is now applied to longeloth woven in the Bombay 
mills, Réo BahAdur Tirmalrav, According to Molesworth mdjdrpdt is a corruption 
of mddarpat that is cloth woven at Madrepollam. 
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pay interest on the money he has received uutil he completes 
the delivery of the cotton agreed on, which is generally in the 
following season. Advances are also occasionally made on the 
standing crop, the person advancing the money taking all risks. A 
dealer rarely lends money to a landholder on the security of the 
crop. If he does the landholder pays interest until he has sold his 
cotton, when he refunds the amount he has borrowed. These arrange- 
ments are all carried on under regular bonds, Since the extreme rise 
in the value of cotton during the American War in 1864-65 the 
growers have generally been in a position to exact terms which are 
more in the grower’s than in the dealer’s favour. In some cases cotton 
dealers and gin-owners receive advances from wealthy. brokers, 
who have undertaken to supply European houses with cotton at a 
fixed date. ‘The petty dealer or gm-owner makes over the cotton 
according to agreement, and the broker sells it to the European 
firm at the rate agreed on, or, if he has been working with the 
Huropean merchant’s money, he is paid by commission. Agents of 
Bombay native dealers in the cotton growing districts, partly advance 
money to the growers and partly buy in the local markets. The chief 
local cotton markets aré Hubli, Gadag, and Dharwar. The details 
of the business are carned out by middlemen, who have largely 
increased in number during the last few years owing to the keener 
competition among Eurepean buyers. ‘Though much sawginned 
Dharwar comes to Bombay in full-pressed bales, the difficulty of 
the land journey forces considerable quantitios to be sent in the 
much lighter and handier bundles or dokrds. As its name shows 
Kamta in North Kanara was formerly the chief port of shipment 
for Dharwar cotton. Atpresent (1884) almost the whole crop of 
Dhérwar cotton goes to Bombay, about two-thirds going from Kumta 
and one-third from Kérwar..A little both of saw-ginned Dharwar 
and of Kumta cotton, both in steamers and in native boats from 
Kumta and Karwar, reaches Bombay in April. But no large 
supplies either of saw-ginned Dharwar or of Kumta are available 
till about the end of May. So that except in seasons when the rains 
hold off no large quantities reach Bombay before the beginning of 
the rains (June 7th-15th). Of saw-ginned Dhdérwdr, on a rough 
estimate about § goes by Kumta and 3 by Karwar; of Kumta about 
$ goes by Kumta,4 by Karwar, and 4 is used locally. Occasionally a 
little cotton is sent to Madras by Belari. In an ordinary season, under 
existing conditions that is with good roads but no railways, about 
§ of the saw-ginned Dharwar and } of the Kumta which is a later 
crop reach Bombay before the south-west rains. Of the rest, except 
a little which sometimes goes to Belari either for local use or for 
Madras, the whole is packed during the raing (June- November) in 
Dhérwar store-rooms. Ofthis stored cotton about two-thirds is kept 
loose, one-third in bundles or dokrdas, and little or none in pressed 
bales. A large quantity of cotton, roughly averaging about 8000 
bales, is often kept at Kumta during the rains the amount depending 
on the date of the break of the monsoon which stops shipping. Ac- 
cording to the state of the Bombay market the supplies which have 
been kept im Dharwar stores and godowns during tho rains begin to 
come forward in September and October, getting from Dhérwér to 
the coast chiefly im October and November and reaching Bombay 
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as arule before the close of December. Of the Dharwar cotton 
which goes to Bombay by sca about § goes in native boats and $ in 
stermers. In average seasons the whole cotton crop leaves the district 
by the middle of the following season, that is by about the end of 
March, The opening of the new lines of railway throngh Dharwar 
and to the coast will greatly add to the value of the Dharwar cotton 
crop. It will be possible to press and ship considerable quantities 
from Marmagaon before the close of May and by land to stations 
on the South Nast and West Deccau railways during the whole of 
the rains, Before the opening of the Suez Canal (1869) much 
saw-ginned Dharwir went by ship to Liverpool and was 
forwarded from Liverpool to the contineutal ports. The chief con- 
tinental ports which use saw-ginned Dharwar are Cronstadt, Odessa, 
Revel, ‘Trieste, and Venice. At present (188+) saw-ginned Dharwar 
finds little favour with English spinners, the seed has grown poor 
and the gins have fallen out of repair. The bulk of what is 
exported goes to the continent of Europe, but the quantity exported is 
small. Probably more than half the outturn is used in the Bombay 
spinning mills where its whiteness makes it valuable for mixing. — [ts 
strong and fairly long staple makes ‘Kumta.particulary well suited for 
spinning the lower counts of yaru up to thirties and tor this purpose 
it is largely used in the Bombay mills, Twenty years ago Kumta 
cotton was in favour amoug Lancashire aud Glasgow spinners and 
was largely exported; and were it uot grossly adulterated with 
seed it would still find a ready market in Mngland and on the continent 
of Hurope. Till 18-47 cotton was carricd to the coast on bullock-back 
‘at a cost averayring about 12s. (Rs. 6) for every bullock-load of 250 
pounds. Bullock carriage ceased about 1861,when the Dharwar-Kumta 
road by the Devimani pass was opened and carts came into general use. 
At first, owing to the cheapness of grass and grain, the cart hire from 
Dharwar to the coast averaged about 12s, (Rs. 6) the khandi of 784 
pounds or less than one-third of the old pack-bullock charge. During 
the American Civil War cart rates ran to £3 to £4 (Rs, 80-40) and 
even higher. Sinee 1865, with the increase in the number of carts, the 
rate has gradually fallen to 16s. (Rs. 8) to Karwar and £J (Rs. 10) 
to Kumta. ‘To this have to ho added a cart broker’s tee of 3d. (2 as.) 
and 1s.4}d, (114-as.) for tolls. With slight variations 19s. (Rs. 94) may 
be taken to represent the average cost of carting one khandi of 784 
pounds of cotton from the Dharwar cotton fields to the coast. This 
isa heavy charge, ‘Taking 30s.a ton of 2240 pounds as the average 
of the cotton freight by steamers from Bombay to Liverpool during 
tho year 1882, the charge from the Dhdrwir cotton ticlds to the 
coash is nearly twice as heavy as the charge from Bumbay to 
Liverpool. ‘Lhe cost of freight by phatemdrt to Bombay is 3a. 3d. 
(Rs. 12) and by steamer 83. (Rs. 4) a khandi of 784 pounds that is 
for phutemiéris a third and for steamers four-fifths of the average 1882 
steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool. When cotton is sent in 
full-pressed bales, the cost, including the pressing carting and shipping 
charges, comes to about £2 Os. Gd. (Rs. 204) a khands of 784 pounds,! or 





1 The details are: Prossing £1; cart hire to Karwar 12s. ; freight to Bombay 83. 5 
Karwdr agency Gd. 
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about 13°5 per cent of the value of the cotton. Ifthe Dhérwaér. dealer 
sends his cotton to Bombay in bundles or dokrds, and it is sold 
in Bombay at his risk, the cost of bringing it to market comes to 
about £1 19s, 2d. (Rs. 19,4) the handi or 13°05 per cent of the value 
of the cotton.’ 

Daring the last fifty-five years Government have made repeated 
efforts to improve the Dharwar cotton trade. In 1812 the Madras 
Government calculated the export cotton trade of Dhdérwar and all 
the adjoining districts, through Kanara to Bombay, at about 1065 
bales, probably nags of 800 pounds each. Of these 1065 bundles 
probably not more than 300 were of Dharwar growth? Up to 
1829 there was no regular trade in Dharwar cotton; a few bales 
were carried by Lamédns or pack-bullock men to the Madras 
districts for hand loom weaving. Dirt greatly reduced the value 
of the cotton which found its way by sea to Bombay. Much 
of this dirt was due to the difficultics of carriage. The cotton 
was thrown loosely into bags which wero carried on bullocks and 
had to be daily laden and unladen. In crossing streams the cotton 
was wetted, and, at the daily halt, the pack was rolled into the dust 
or mud. The damage and-Joss did not cease when the cotton 
reached the coast, In the voyage to Bombay it suffered much from 
salt water, and, till as late as 1840 when the state lapsed to the 
British, Angria, the chief of Koldba, stopped all cotton boats as 
they passed, sent officers to board them, and levied a heavy and 
vexatious toll on their cargo.? In 1836 some samples of specially 
cleaned Dharwdér cotton were valued in Bombay at £10 16s, 
(Rs. 108) the 550 ponnds, when ordinary Surats were selling in 
England at £8 to £9 10s. (Rs.80-95). The enhanced value of this 
cotton did not meet the charges for its special cleaning. In England 
the specially cleaned cotton was valued at 84d. a pound and the com- 
mon dirty cotton at 64d. to 7d. while in Dharwar the specially cleaned 
cotton cost £7 10s. (Rs. 75) and the common cotton cost £4 (Rs. 40) 
the khandi of 784 pounds or a difference of 1,,d. the pound. Govern- 
ment did not consider these results promising enough to justify 
further expenditure on improved methods of cleaning cotton, 

From 1842 attompts began to be made to grow American seed 
cotton. At first from the difficulty of cleaning it and from the want 
of a market, either in Dharwar or in Bombay, the native dealers would 
not touch American seed cotton. Till 1846-47 most of the Dharwar. 
American cotton was shipped by Government at their risk. In 1846 
native merchants for the first time bought Dharwér American on 
their own account. In the same year the Government shipments to 
England were reported to have left a profit of nearly twenty-three 


er ~ 


1 The details are: Cart hire and tolls to the coast 17s. 6d. ; cart broker’s fee Sd. ; 
freight to Bombay 3. 3d. ; landing charge 14d. ; wharfage fee 14d. ; weighing charge 
ltd. ; agent's charge in Bombay 4s. Gd. ; avent’s charge at the coast 104d. ; buyer's 
discount at 34 per cent equals 10s. 6d. when cotton is at £15 (Rs. 150) a khandi; 
broker's fee in Bombay on sale of the cotton ls. 6d¢.; subscription for the Bombay 
animal home 6d, ; subscription for other Bombay charities fd. When the cotton is 
shipped at Kumta a fee of 29d. is levied on every kAandi of cotton to support the 
Kumta temples. 

* Walton’s Dharwar Cotton, 3. 3 Walton's Dharwar Cotton, 16, 
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per cent. Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters, including 
packing charges, calculated the cost of sending a Bombay khandi of 
784 pounds of cotton from Dharwar to Bombay at £1 15s. (Rs. 174), 
of which no less than £1 (Rs. 10) was the cost of carriage to the coast. 
The calculation was exclusive of a duty of 6s. (Its. 8) the khandi which 
was imposed at the ports, but was remitted on shipments to England. 
These charges represonted about forty-five per cent on the value ot 
the cotton in Dharwar, so that, by the time the cotton was on 
board ship in Bombay for England, of every £10 (Rs. 100) worth of 
cotton, al least £6 (Rs. 60) represented the carriage from the fields 
to the ship. In 1847 the Bombay cottou trade was so sick 
that, at the request of the leading firms, a commission of ten 
Government officers and merchants was appointed. ‘he members 
of the commission were Messrs Glass, Spooner, Inverarity, Bowman, 
Crawford, Smith, Murray, Karsetji Jamsetji and Karsetji Kaéwasji, 
to whom was afterwards added Mr. now Sir H. B. E. Frere. This 
Commission made many sound and practical proposals. The 
suggestion of most importance to Dhérwar was that roads should be 
made from the Dhérwdr cotton fields to the const. One practical 
result of this recommendation was the order that the making of the 
road from the Dhérwar cotton districts to Kumta should be at once 
pressed on and that the road should be made fit for carts thronghout 
its whole length, At this time the Dharwar cotton is described as 
moving along on bullocks at one to two miles an hour. The 
bullocks were loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
water where their packs were rolled in the mud. During the 
march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
leader’s pack, and steadily cating the cotton. ‘The loss in weight, 
which had not been wade good by dust, was too often supplied by 
water aud mud at the journey’s end. )The want of cheap and easy 
communication with the coast smothered the trade. 

About this time the Bombay Government addressed the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in the hope of inducing them to take an 
active part in the Dharwar cotton trade, Government stated that 
the outturn of Amcrican cottou was now so large, that they were 
unable to buy the whole quantity through their owu agents; the 
Government planters had found it necessary to make contracts. 


through native traders. Government also stated that there 


was onough American seed to sow 100,000 acros, and that 
the landholders were willing to sow American cotton to any 
extent, if only they were sure of a market for their produce. 
To foster the growth of American cotton Government had 
hitherto undertaken to buy all American cotton grown at £5 10s. 
(Rs. 65) a khands of 784 pounds. Government thought it was time 
that this cotton buying should pass from them to the Bombay 
merchants to whom, Government were satisfied, Dhdérwdr 
American cotton would prove a profitable investment. Ina 
reply the Chamber, who expressed much interest in the growth of 
American cotton, asked that enough of it might be sold in Bombay 
to determine its value. Sir G. Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, 
approved of tlis suggestion and ordered 500 bales to be sold in 
Bombay on condition that the buyer engaged to ship it to England. 
In accordance with this arrangement 307 bales of Dharwar American 
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were sold by auction in Bombay. Their price averaged £11 6s. 
(Rs. 118) the Surat khandi when the corresponding price was £10. 
(Rs. 100) for Surat, £8 14s. (Rs. 87) for Amrdvati, and £8 10s. 
(Rs. 85) for Kumta. In 1847 Mr. Mercer, the Dharwér American 
planter, visited Manchester and secured a large increaso in the 
demand for Dhdrwar-American. About this time complaints of the 
adulterated state of cotton were so loud that in 1851 Government 
passed a law strengthening the penal provisions of Act IIT. of 1829 
against adulteration. Act IIL. of 1829 had made the mixing and 
the selling of mixed cotton penal ; Act XV. of 1851 inade the holder 
of mixed cotton, as well as the mixer and seller liable to punishment. 
The new Act provided that damaged or adulterated cotton should 
be coufiscated and sent to England for sale; and, to encourage 
detection, the Act laid down that two-thirds of the value of confiscated 
cotton should be given to the informer. As the new Act was made 
applicable to the city of Bombay, the agents of Bombay merchants 
refused to buy damaged or falsely packed cotton, and this refnsal had 
a good effect on up-country dealers. Though the new Act did good 
serious caase of complaint remained, and the fact that the ports of 
shipment were under Madras while thecotton-growing districts werein 
Bombay greatly enhanced the difficulty of preventing fraud, In 1850 
the Manchester Mercantile Association sent Mr. A. Mackay to India, 
to enquire into the causes which prevented the increased growth of 
cottou in India. Ile was of opmion that 254,982 acres, the area under 
cotton during the year 1853-54, was more than could be maintained. 
Tn noticing this Captain Anderson, then superintendent of the 
revenue survey, estimated the cotton land in Government and 
privato or dndam villages in Dharwar at not less than 1,300,000 acres ; 
and experience has simee shown that this estimate was correct. In 
Captain Andersou’s opinion the two chief difficulties in tho way of 
the successful growth of Dharwar cotton were the cost of carriage 
and tho late season at which the crop ripened. In 1854 Mr. A. C, 
Brice, whose firm was backed by the well-known London firm of 
Messrs, Dunbar and Son, settled in Dharw4r and did a large cotton 
business, Mr. Brice proposed to Government to provide for the future 
superintendence of the local saw-gin factory and machines ; to 
improve the different kinds of cotton grown; to improve the saw- 
gin by the introduction of cattle-power ; to build half screw-presses 
in suitable spots in the cotton growing districts ; to introduce a better 
cotton cart; to establish full screw-presses on the coast; and to 


“open a direct cotton trade between England and the Bombay 


Karndtak. By this time the Dharwar cotton trade had grown 
so large, that, according to Mr. Brice’s calculation, ginning 
alone employed not less than 45,090 hands. ‘Ten years 
later, during the American civil war, the Dharwér cotton 
trade greatly increased, though fraud and dirt-mixing seriously 
reduced the value of the cotton, In 1863 and 1864 prices ran so 
high, that in 1863 in Dhérwar a khandi of cotton was worth £88 
(Rs. 380) and in 1864 £46 10s. (Rs. 465). By 1874-75 the Dharwar 
cotton trade had still further developed chiefly in consequence of 
the opening of good roads. Since the American war one notable 
change in the cotton trade has been the increasing quantity of 
Kumta which is used in the Bombay mills instead of being sent to 
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Europe. Of saw-ginued Dharwar about half gocs to Europe from 
Bombay, and of Kumta about two-thirds stops in Bombay and 
one-third goes to Hurope. Another important change is tho 
decline of about a third in the proportion of American to local 
cotton, a decline which seems to be chicily due to the deterioration 
of the seed, to the failure of the arrangements for keeping the saw- 
ging in repair, and to adulteration. ‘This decline in the proportion 
of saw-giuned Dharwar represents » considerable diminution in 
the whole value of tho Dharwar crop as in Bombay in 1883 a 784 
pound shandé of saw-ginned or American was worth about £2 (Rs. 20) 
more than a khandi of Kumta or local Dharwar. A third change 
has been the starting of steam presses and steam ginning factories 
and a steam spinning mill. ‘l'wo Muropean Jirms are (1884) locally 
engaged in the Dhirwar cotton trade, Messrs. Robertson Brothers and 
Co. who started in 1864 and Messrs. Chrystal and Co. who started 
in 1873. During the last four years the condition of the Dharwar 
cotton trade scems to have been unsatisfactory. Between 1879 and 
1883 hoth kinds of Dhdrwar cotton have fallen in money value, 
and they have also declined in value-compared with most other 
varieties of Bombay cotton and with American cotton. Opinions 
differ how far this decline in value is due to the withdrawal of 
Government snpervision.! 

Of other exports hand-made coarse cotton cloth goes to Kanara, 
Beldri, Kadapa, and the Deccan, anda few women’s robes made 
at Hnbli Gadag and Rénebennur and a few silk cloths made at 
Hubli ¢o to Belzaumand Belaéri. Curdamoms, betelnuts, and pepper, 
which come from Kanara aud Maign, are sent to Poona, Satara, and 
Bombay in the north, and to Beldri, Kadapa, and the Nizdm’s 
dominions in the cast. Of grain, wheatis sent to Beléri and Kadapa, 
and chena to Kanara, Beléri, aud Kadapa,. Of metal, copper and 
brass pots are sent from Hubli to Belari, Bangalur, and Belgaum ; 
clarified butter is sent to Bonbay in tin kerosine-oil boxes; sesainum- 
seed, cashewnuts, nutmegs, myrobalans, and marking-uuts are 
sent to Beldri, Kadapa, and the Nizdin’s dominions; cotton seed, 
coriander-seed, onions, and garlic are sent to Kanara and Goa. 
Small quantities of hides and horns are sent by Musalinan traders 





1 The details are; According to the Bombay Cotton Report for 1832-83, in the 
Bombay market saw-ginned Dharwar averaged about S}d. the pound in_ 1879-80, 
Sid. in 1880-81, 5d. in 1881-82, and 44d. in 1382-83 ; and in the Liverpool market 
it averaged 62,4, the pound in 1879-80, 55d. in 1880-81, 5yyd. in 1881-82, and 54d. in 
7882.83. In the Bombay market Kumta or local cotton sold for 54. the pound in 
1879-80, 437. in 1980-8], 4742. in 1881-82, and 4472, in 1882-83; in the Liverpool 
market Kumta sold for 5%d. the pound in 1879-86, 4137. in 1880-81, 430. in 1881-82, 
and 4,4d. in 1882-88. In November 1879 a khundi of Broach was worth £1 10s. 
(Its. 15) more than a khandi of sawginned Dharwar and £3 to £348. (Rs, 80-32) 
more than a khandéi of Kumta; in 1883 Broach was worth £2 10s, (Rs. 25) more 
than saw-ginned Dharwar and £4 10s. to £5 (Ks. 45-50) more than Kumta. In 
November 1879 a Khali of good Dhelera was worth 10s. (Rs.5) more than a 
Kaundi of good saw-ginned Dharwar and £1 10s, (Rs. 15) more than a shandi of 
Kumta; in December 1883 there was no ditference between the value of Dholera 
and of saw-ginned Dharwar and a khandi of Dholera was worth £2 (Rs. 20) more 
than a khandi of Kumta. In 1879 in Liverpool a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
worth 2d. more than a pound of good saw-ginned Dharwar and 14d, more than a pound 
of good fair Kumta; in November 1885 a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
woe tt. more than good saw-ginned Dharwar and Hid, more than good fair 
Kumta. 
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to Bombay and large quantities are sent to Madras. Hides are 
cured at Ambur near Madras before they are offered for sale in 
the Madras market. In Dharwar the price of a sheep’s hide is 1s. 
6d. (12 as.), of a goat’s hide 1s, 9d. (14 as.), of a bullock’s and 
cow’s hide 4s. to 6s.( Rs.2-3), and of a buffalo’s hide 6s. to 
8s. (Rs.3-4). Horns are sold at £23 to £38 the ton (Rs. 3-5 the 
man). During the last twenty-five years there has been a great 
increase in the import of Bombay mill made and European yarn, 
cotton and woollen cloth, penknives, scissors, needles, thread, 
kerosine-oil, lamps, wax candles, stationery, watches, clocks, boots 
und shoes, glassware, matches, and intoxicating drinks. 

The chief crafts and industries are the ginning pressing and 
spinning of cotton, tho weaving of cotton and silk goods, the weaving 
of carpets and printed floor-cloths or jdjams, the making of caps, the 
weaving of blankets, the working in gold, silver, copper, brass, 
iron, tin, stone, earth, wood, and leather, and the making of molasses, 
sugar, glass bangles, oil, redpowder, and ink. Three crafts have 
entirely or almost entirely died out, the making of saltpetre, 
earth-salt, and paper. 


One! of the chiefindustries of the district is the ginning of cotton, 
that is the separating cotton wool from cotton sced. Though the 
practice is greatly neglected, cotton should be dried before it is 
ginned. [f it is not dried the fibre is stained or otherwise harmed. 
‘To dry the cotton it shonld be spread in the sun and often 
turned so that every part of it, especially the seed, may be thoroughly, 
dried. Cotton cannot be properly ginned in wet or even in 
damp weather; « short smart shower unless followed by a steady 
dry wind will stop cotton gimuing for days. Hach Jandholder is 
careful to put on one, side, part of his best cotton for home 
spinning. ‘This is ginned separately with much more care iban what 
is meant for sale. The quantity set apart for home spinning depends 
on the number of women in the household and the leisure they 
have for working the spinning machine. For home spinning the 
staple is so well cleaned that not a single seed can be found in a 
dozen pounds. Three machines are used for ginning cotton; the 
ginning wheel or charka, the foot-rollor or kattigudda, and the saw- 
gin. Of these machines the ginning wheel and the foot-roller are 
used for Kumta or local cotton only. [xcept in outlying parts on the 
borders of Madras and Maisur the ginning wheel or charka is very 
little used in Dharwar.’ It turns out more work than the foot-roller, 
but docs not clean the cotton so well. The foot-roller is a rude 
primitive machine. Its chief parts arc the tevuntigt, that is the three- 
legged stool on which the ginner sits, worth 6d. (4.as,) ; the am-kul or 
flat stone about one foot by six inches and two inches thick worth 
3d. (2 as.) ; the pauvuntigis or the two wooden soles for placing under 
the feet when turning the rollcr worth 14d. (1a.); and the kuda or 
iron roller about one foot long and tapering from about half an inch 
in the middle toa pomt at the ends. ho foot-roller is worked only 





1 From Walton's Dharwar Cotton in 1877. 
* A detailed description of the charke is given in the Belganm Statistical Account. 
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by women and children. In using the foot-roller the seed cotton is 
laid in the sun, frequently turned, and when well dried is sharply 
beaten with a thin bamboo called shed that it may be as loose as 
possible for ginning. When a heap of cotton is ready the ginner 
sits on her three-legged stool. She sets the stone on the ground 
before her, and, on the stone, lays the iron roller whose ends stund 
about three inches beyond the sides of the stone. On each 
end of the roller she sets one of the wooden soles, She leans 
forward still sitting but partly balancing herself on her feet 
which she rests on the wooden soles at the ends of the roller. She 
takes a haudful of seed cotton in her right hand and pressing 
with her feet on the wooden soles moves the roller back and forward 
on the stone. As the roller moves she drops seed cotton under 
it and the pressure of the roller on the seed cotton separates the 
wool from the seed. ‘I'he seed comes out in front and the wool 
comes out behind. As the wool comes out the ginner keeps pulling 
it under her stool with her left hand. Ginners are sometimes paid 
in kind and sometimes in money. When they are paid in money, 
the day’s earnings range from 3d. to 6d-(2+4 as.) The wages are 
in proportion to the work done. If cotton owners wish the cottou 
to be free from seed and dirt for local spinniug, the ginner is paid 
by the amount of seed and dirt she takes ont; if the cotton is for 
export, the ginner is paid by the weight of clean cotton. If honestly 
worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better than any other 
machine. It isthe only machine that separates the seed without 
harming the fibre. At the same timc the process is very slow. Only 
forty-eight pounds of seed cotton are ginnedin a day. This slowness 
is a very serious evil as the local cotton cannot be ginned in time to 
reach Bornbay before the rains, and loses much of its value by being 
kept for months in damp dirty storehouses, So important an 
element is the ginning in the preparation of the local cotton that 
when labour is cheap, the arca under local cotton rises, and when 
labour is dear the area under local cotton falls, American cotton 
can be ginned by the saw-gin only.! Besides some steam gins, which 
have lately been started in some of the leading centres of the local 
cotton trade and of which details are given later on, more than a 
thousand hand-worked saw gins are scattered over the district. In 
dry weather an eighteen saw-gin in proper order cleans about an 
hundredweight of sced cotton inan hour. But like the foot-roller, 
a short sharp shower of rain, unless followed by a steady dry wind 


often stops saw-ginning for days. ‘Though the saw gin is suited. 


only for American cotton, it is often used to gin the local or Kumta 
staple; this practice is especially common when the local 
cotton has been dulled or soiled by ram or has been beaten 
down on the ground. With the foot-roller it is impossible to 
make damp and dirty local cotton look well, so the holder passes 
it through a saw gin, which freshens it and brightens it, and also 
gives the dealer the chance of passing it as saw-ginned American. 
Saw gins were brought into India as early as 1828. In 1828 
one of two Whitney saw-gins sent by the Court of Directors to 





———— 


1 The saw-gin is described in the Belgaum Statistical Account. 
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the Bombay Covernment was forwarded to Dharwar for trial. 
Under skilled European control and care the saw-gins at first seemed 
to work well, At this time the only cotton grown was the local cotton, 
and, after considerable experience, Dr, Lush, the superintendeut of 
experiments, came to the conclusion that the failures m working the 
saw-gins were due not to carelessness but to the fact that the saw-gin 
is not suited to the local cotton. In 1838 Dr. Lush condemned 
the American Whitney gins. Much time had been lost by assuming 
that, because the machine did well in America, it must do well in 
India ; a gin was wanted to do for India what the Whitney gin had 
done for America. On this the Court of Directors offered a £100 
(Rs. 1000) prize for the gin best suited to clean Indian cotton. 
No satisfactory results followed this offor. The introduction of 
American seed cotton in 1842 gave a fresh importance to saw- 
gins. The local foot-roller could uot separate the New Orleans 
seed from the fibre. Mr. Shaw, the Collector of Dharwar, was satisfied 
that American cotton would never be popular until a simple portable 
gin was introduced. In 1844, with some difficulty, five saw-gins were 
procured which cloaned 300 to 350 pounds of seed cotton aday. Still 
the annoyance of carrying their cotton long distances to a gin-house 
prevented many from growing, American cotton, On Mr, Shaw’s 
application Government allowed small gin houses to be started in 
different places ; and onthe request of Mr. Mercer the American 
planter, twenty-four eharkds or ginning-wheels wero brought from 
Broach. In the same year a proposal was inade to make saw-gins 
in Dharwar with materials to be supplied by the Court of Directors, 
‘This was the origin of the cotton factory which was established at 
Kusvugal. Accordingly, in 1845, an indent was sent for 1000 saws, 
1200 graters, and 1025 zine washers. In 1845 twelve saw-gins were 
at work, of which seven were.in the hands of private persons and five 
were in the hands of Government. ‘The demand was still in excess of 
the supply ; if twenty more saw-gins were available all would be busy. 
Tn June 1845 Mr. ‘I. W. Channing, one of the American plauters of 
Kusvugal, expressed the opinion that if a saw-gin could be made 
cheap enough for the ordinary Jandholder it would come into 
general use, In the same letter he obtained leave to make two 
twenty-five saw-gins at an estimated cost of £19 16s. (Rs. 198). 
The actual cost proved as low as £14 I4s, (Rs. 147), a notable 
saving from £35 (Rs. 350) the ruling price of an American gin 
of the same capacity. In October 1846, Captain, afterwards Sir G., 
Wingate, then superintendent of the revenue survoy, had a trial 
between the new gin and an American gin of the same capacity, and 
found that the new gin beat the American by twenty-five per cent. 
Mr. Mercer wrote to Government that as the demand for gins would 
increase with the spread of American cotton he would require the 
help of a good Huropean mechanic to make and repair gins. Instead. 
of sending a mechanic the Court of Directors sent 500 saws as the 
other parts of the gins ,could be made in India. In 1846 Mr. 
Channing recommended that Sheffield saws should alone be used 
as they lasted much longer than American saws. At this time 
jocal cotton as well as American was saw-ginned, Mr, Channing 
calculated that the cost of roll-ginning 500 pounds of local seed’ 
cotton was 2s, (Re. 1), while a good twenty saw-gin would gin 840 
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pounds in a day at a cost of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1}) including oil and repairs 
to belts. At these rates after paying all repairing charges the 
owner would save £9 4s. 114d. (Rs. 9223) each season, the saw-gin 
would pay for itself in two seasons, and would remain in good order 
if proper care was taken of it. He noticed that the cotton-growers 
of Hulgur in Bankdépur had clubbed together to buy a saw-gin. 
Mr. Shaw, who had returned to Dharwar as Collector, wrote to 
the Revenue Commissioner, recommending that the gins in the 
district should be transferred to private owners and that one 
handred more gins should be made. He had applications from Gadag 
dealers to buy twelve of the Government gins at £17 (Rs. 170) 
agin. Government approved, and in 1847 the Court of Directors 
mado arrangement for sending 5000 Sheffield saws, At this time in 
Bengal a £50 (Rs. 500) prize was awarded to a Mr.Mather’s gin. This 
machine was tried in Dharwar, but, though it cost as much as £19 
6s. (Rs. 193), it was found not nearly so effective as Mr. Frost’s 
Dhérwér factory gin which cost £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In September 
1847 the Court of Directors wrote to the Bombay Government, that, 
in consequence of the Manchester spinners’ and weavers’ approval 
of the saw-ginned Dharwar cotton, they were sending saws enough 
to make 200 saw-gins of twenty-five saws each. In 1848, the Court 
of Directors sent 2600 saws to Dharwar, and all the machinery of 
the cotton factory was removed from Kusvugal to Dharwar. In 
1849 twenty-nine saw-gins belonged to Government, five belonged to 
private persons, and about thirty were being made at the Government 
factory. By the end of 1849 many of the Government gins 
had been passed to private persons, sixty-two gins were worked by 
private persons, and only eight by Government, By this time many 
of the early gins had become useless, and they were being rapidly 
replaced by new gins made at the Dharwar factory. It was believed 
that what the Dharwar cotton dealers wanted was an effective, small, 
and cheap gin, and both in England and in India efforts were made 
to construct such a machine. On the model of a large gin made 
by Mr, Frost the engineer of the Dhérw4r factory, which had been 
lent to the Manchester Commercial Association by the East India 
Company, a small machine was made which is Known as the 
Manchester cottage gia. Several of these cottage gins of different 
designs were subjected to a public trial, at which the Kast India 
Company was represented by Dr. Forbes Royle. The Court of 
Directors ordered 200 gins of the pattern that Dr. Forbes Royle 
had approved, and a small consignment of them arrived in Bombay 
in 1849. Seven of these were sont to Dharwar. They were not very 
successful when worked in villages, and Mr. Frost improved on the 
plan by making a number of seven saw-gins, which he sold at £4. 
(Rs. 49) a gin. At this time the factory issued gius each of seven to 
twenty-five saws worth £4 to £22 10s. (Rs. 40-225). Complaints 
in England that cotton was being cut by the saw-gin raised a 
discussion as to the rate at which a saw-gin should be driven. Mr. 
Channing, one of the planters who had considerable experience in 
the Bombay Karndtak, held that a gin driven at 180 to 190 steady 
revolutions the minute, would separate the fibre from the seed with as 
little injury as if it had been done carefully by hand, but that if the 


speed were either increased or lessened, the cotton would be injured 
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as its steady roll would be disturbed. Shortly before this, an 
Egyptian cotton ginning wheel or charka had been sent by, 
Government to Dharwar ; it was set up at the Dharwar factory, and 
tried by Messrs. Blount and Frost of tho cotton department. 
Both these officers reported that the Egyptian wheel did not possess 
a, single advantage over the Indian wheel gin and was inferior to it 
in several respects, the cost was eight times as great, it wanted a 
strong tramed man to work while the native wheel was worked 
by a woman, and it was fixed while the native wheel was movable. 
With all these disadvantages the Egyptian wheel did not turn out 
more work than the Dhérw4r wheel. In 1850 the total sale of gins 
from the Dharwiir factory had reached 144 of which thirty-six 
had been bought for the neighbouring districts. In 1852-53, 
184 saw-gins were at work, and by tho end of 1854 the number had 
risen to 298. In 1854 Mr. Brice, of Messrs. Brice and Company, 
proposed to take over the Dharwar factory. In 1855 Mr. Frost 
resigned, and in May of the same year Dr. Forbes the civil surgeon 
of Dharwar for a time took charge of the factory. Many farmers 
and dealers complained to the new superintendent that they had 
been supplied with bad gins and had no means of repairing 
them. Dr. Forbes. considered these complaints well founded. 
On his recommendation Government determined to withdraw all 
defective machinery and replace it with good saw-gins, on terms 
moro favourable to the landholders and dealers. Much damage had 
been done to the gins by careless handling. The gins had been taken _ 
from place to place by labourers who were entirely paid by thee 
amount of cotton they turned out, and the labourers wore not long in 
finding that a pin whose parts were loose and whose saws were worn 
passed more cotton thana gin in goodrepair. The existing gins were 
too delicate for the rough handling they had received. Dr. Horbes 
tried toinventasimplelastingandstrong machine, Even his gins were 
not strong enough; but some made in Kngland in iron frames 
answered better. In 1855-56 filty gins were issued from the 
Governwent factory, some of which were sent to tako the place of 
the condemned gins. Mr. Brice also bought somecotton gins from 
the Government factory and again made an offer to take up the whole 
establishment ; but Government preferred to keep the factory 
in their own hands. It was determined that Dr. Forbes should 
continue to manage the experiments, which now consisted almost 
solely of providing and repairing machinery. In 1856-57, 123 
saw-gins wero issued from the Government factory. By this time 
Messrs. Brice and Company had started cotton agencies at Bankdpur, 
Gadag, Narigal, Navalgund, Rénebenuur, and Kon, where they had 
employed a large number of people in foot-rolling, as their gin 
houses were not ready. This season Dr, Forbes tried his new ten 
saw-ging and found them work steadily withont damaging the staple. 
He also made twenty-six wheels or charkdés for ginning local cotton, 
but they required too much skill and care and never came into use, 
Dr. Forbes wished to engage twenty-five boys chosen from the families 
of village carpenters and blacksmiths and train them to be skilled 
workmen. Many of the village workmen did not know the use of 
a screw-nail or a bolt and always injured and often ruined a gin 
when they tried to repair it. Government held that so long as 
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mechanics freely offered their services for employment Dr. Forbes’ 
scheme of training apprentices was unnecessary. In 1857-58, 1380 
gins were issued, of which seventeen were sent to replace condemned 
gins. This replacing of old gins by new gins was managed 
without loss to Government, as it was fonnd that the prices 
charged for the new gins covered all expenses. By this time gins 
were scattered all over the district, and it was found very difficult 
to repair gins fifty to ninety miles from the factory. Ifa gin was 
damaged it could be repaired only at the factory, and the owner had 
to move his gin to the factory at a great cost of money and time. 
At Dr. Forbes’ suggestion a branch factory for repairing gins was 
established at Karajg a sub-divisiona] town about fifty miles south- 
east of Dharwar, under Mr. Courpalais, who had becn trained 
as an apprentice by Messrs. Blount and Frost. The factory 
then omployed ninety hands at a monthly cost of £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and it had become a school for carpenters, siniths, wood and metal 
turners, and general outfitters. At the end of 1859 the Bombay 
Government sent Dr. Forbes to England, with the models he had 
ans to arrange for the construction of 600 cast-iron gins. 

n 1859-60, fifty-six new gins were issued [rom the factory; and 
about 600 were at work, of which one-half were improved gins 
and the other half required constant repairs. Dr. Forbes’ own gins 
had been at work for a long time and required frequent inspection. 
The owners went on working a gin after something had gone 
wrong until either the gin was broken or the cotton ruined. ‘I'he 
system of paying the labourers by the outturn, irrespective of 
quality, was more general than ever. The labourers had to turn out 
a certain weight of cotton for a day’s work, and, as soon as this was 
performed, the day’s labour was over and they were free to work for 
other employers. The ginners had come to, know that by removing 
screws and loosening bolts they could let sced aud dirt run through 
and thus increase the weight of cotton. In consequence of the injury 
that was being dono to the good name of Dhaérwar-American cotton, 
Dr. Forbes persuaded the people of Karajgi and Gadag to subscribe 
12s. (Rs. 6) a gin and he undertook with the procecds to keep their 
gins im repair. In 1860 Dr. Forbes showed a machine for ginning 
local cotton to a committeo of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
‘It was made on the principles of the Gujarat whecl gin or charka,, 
was worked by a boy, and ginned 4380 pounds of seed cotton 
in twelve hours. Atthesame time Dr, Forbes produced a large 
machine which was called the power-gin wheel or echurka. It was 
worked by two men and a boy who fed it with cotton, and 
it ginned 1000 ponnds of seed cotton in aday. Neither of these 
machines came into use as Dr. Forbes thought the machincry too 
delicate to stand the rough work to which they would be exposed. 
In 1860-61, forty-two gins were issued, raising the total issue of gins 
from the Dhdrwar factory to 884. Some enterprising workmen 
who had been trained in the factory had to make and sell 
gins, and, by the end of 1862, the number of gins at work in the 
district had risen to 1000, The issueof the private gins was a 
mistake as they were so ill-wade that they did more harm to the cotton 
than the gins formerly condemned by Dr. Forbes. In 1863,282 gins 
and in 1864 181 gins were issued from the factury. At the factory 
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the highest price charged for the largest gin was £40 (Ra. 400) ; but 
the demand was so grcat and money was so plentifnl that after 
leaving the factory many gins were bought for £80 (Rs. 800) and 
sone for as much as £100 or £120 (Rs, 1000- Rs, 1200). ‘The demand 
was so great that many useless gins were sold by private workmen. 
In 1865, in succession to Major Hassard, Mr. W. Walton was 
transferred from the forest department to the charge of the 
factory. The sale of saw-gins for the year was 110. Mr. Walton 
found the Karajgi and Gadag branches in a bad state. The 
committees were largely accused of managing them rather in the 
interests of themselves and their friends than in those of the general 
body of subscribers. Many of the workmen had left the factories 
and gone to work on buildings that were being raised by cotton 
growers and cotton dealers who had grown rich during the American 
war. The travelling workmen did not repair the gins, but took 
to other work; and when called on to produce certificates produced 
false certificates. It was impossible to punish them as village 
officers and other influential persons were implicated, and they could 
not be dismissed as there were no other workmen to take their place. 
In 1865-66 twenty-nine gins, were issued, Like Dr. Forbes Mr. 
Walton when on tour held meetings of gin-owners and proposed to 
them to build two more branches one at Bankdpur and one at 
Rénebennur, both important cotton trading towns. In 1868-69 
repairing branch was started at Hubli, where up to this time a clever 
workman had worked a shop at which he repaired gins. In this 
season 200 gins were repaired. In March 1868 the two new 
repairing factories began to work. The demand for the use of the 
factories was greater than could be met, not only on account of the 
limited number of skilled workmen, but also on account of deficient 
funds. The gin-owners refused to subscribe a sufficient sum for 
adequate supervision, and Government were unwilling to bear the 
expense. During this season a cattle-power machine designed to drive 
one to four saw-gins of eighteen saws each, was issued from the 
Dharwar factory tu an influential farmer at Haliy4l six miles from 
Hubli. The machine was driven by three pairs of bullocks, working two 
gins of eighteen saws cach. It was the result of many years’ study 
on the part of Dr. Forbes and other superintendents of the factory 
and was constructed in England. In the 1868-69 Broach exhibition, 
this machine and a treadle or charka were shown, Both these 
machines were highly spoken of, but never came into general use in 
Dhérwér. In 1870-71 during Mr. Walton's absence in England 
the factory was entrusted to Mr. E. Jones. Mr. Jones devoted his 
time to the construction of a new rolling gin and the regular work 
of the central and branch factories fell into disorder. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Livingston, who had experience of cotton-ginuing 
factories inGujarat. In 1871-72 Government appointed a committee 
to consider whether they could withdraw fromall connection with the 
Dharwar factory, While these inquiries were being made Messrs. 
W. Nicol & Co., of Bombay, engaged to maintain the gin repairing 
establishments at Banképur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgund, 
Rénebennur, and Ron, doing away with subscriptions and charging 
for repairs. Government declined this offer and asked the Revenue 
Commissioner to suggest how the factories could be best disposed 
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of. Mr. Havelock the Commissioner was unwilling that the factories 
should be closed. He thought them an excellent school for traming 
workmen. Mr. Robertson the Collector thought that Government was 
almost bound to provide means for repairmg gins. The gins had 
been bought and the growth of American cotton had spread to a great 
extent on the understanding that Government would onable the 
people to keep the ginsin order. After inquiry Government agreed 
to continue the central factory provided the cost did not exceed £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) a year; all branch factories which did not pay were to 
be closed. 

In 1872 Mr.W. Bowden was sent by the Secretary of State 
to conduct experiments to decide which was the best machine for 
ginning freshly picked Dharwdr-Amcrican cotton. The makers 
of roller gins in England were in favour of roller gims and 
Dr. Forbes was in favour of saw-gins. Trials were made at 
Dhérwér both with hand and with cattle power. ‘These trials 
established one point that the only machine that successfully and 
economically ginned Dhdrwdr-American cotton was the saw-gin. 
Mr, Jones started a small steam-ginning factory with ten of his 
roller gins at Navalgund. The factory did little work and Mr. 
Jones shortly afterwards sold.the machinery to the Karwér 
Company a cotton trading joint stock association. Messrs. Robertson 
and Brothers worked ten roller gins also by steam in Gadag. It 
was supposed that machine-ginned local cotton would fetch a 
sufficiently higher price than foot-rolled local cotton, to cover the 
expenses of the machinery ; but it was found that good foot-rolled 
local cotton fetched higher prices than machine-ginned local cotton. 
In 18738, on the suggestion of the Collector Mr. E, P. Robertson, a 
school of industry for training boysin carpenter’s smith’s and fitter’s 
work was established in connection with the factory. In May 1875 the 
central factory was closed as a separate institution and incorporated. 
with the school of industry and in September 1883 the school was 
closed on account of its expense. In 1878-74 Mr. Jones sold his 
gteam ginning factory to the Kdrwdr Company who removed it to 
Hubli. The Kérwaér Company tried to work the gins with local 
cotton, but failed, the manager thought from the want of European 
supervision. With the object of supplying the trained workmen of 
Dharwar with materials required {or repairing gins, an auction sale 
was held at the Dharwar factory on the 5th of June 1874. No buyers 
attended. In 1874 the Karwar Company started a steam-ginning 
factory at Hubli, but in the same year gave up the idea of cleaning 
local cotton with steam gins. In 1877 the Kérwdr Company started 
another steam-ginning factory at Gadag. The Hubli steam factory 
was worked by a ten-horse power engine with ten gins of forty saws 
each, and the Gadag steam factory was worked by a twenty-horse 
power engine with twenty gins of forty saws each. Since 1881 
when the Karwaér Company failed, the steam factories owned by 
the Karwir Company at Hubli and Gadag have been worked by 
Messrs, Framji and Company. In 1882 the whole of the old saw- 
gins in these steam factories were replaced by twenty-six double 
roller Platts’ Macarthy gins, eight bemg at Hubli and eighteen at 
Gadag. With these new gins the steam factories at present (1884) 
gin local or Kumta cotton. At present (1884) the branch factories 
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are supported entirely by the subscriptions paid by gin-owners, the 
receipts for work done and the balanco of the former Cotton Frauds 
Funds. 


The first attempt to press cotton was made about 1836 when the 
Bombay Government established screw presses at’ Dharwar, Gadag, 
and Navalgund. In 1848 Mr. Blount ono of the American planters 
renewed the attempt to start a cotton press; but his attempt also 
seems to have failed. In 1855 Messrs. Brice and Company bought 
some presses from the Government factory and worked them in the 
district. This attempt hke the two previous ones proved a failure. 
The cause of these repeated failures was the want of confidence in 
the ginners und dealers. So long as the cotton was ina loose 
bundle it was easy for the exporter or the exporter’s agent to open 
and testa bundle but with pressed bales there was no security. 
Even in 1864-65 no sort of pressing was in genoral nse till 
Mr. Walton made a vigorous effort to introduce half-pressing. 
In 1873-74 Messrs. P. Chrystal and Co. started the first full-press 
in the district at Gadag. The press was workod by a steam engine 
and during that season pressed and packed 3400 bales chiefly of 
American cotton. _In‘the'same year the Kérwaér Company started a 
steam press at Hubh. Since 1876-77 four steam full-presses have 
been at work, two at Gadag and two at Hubli. At present (1884) 
four steam pressesare at work, two at Hubli and two at Gadag, and 
two hand or half presses, one at Hubli and one at Gadag. Of these 
the two steam presses at Hnbli and one of the two at Gadag, each of 
twenty horse power, are owned by Messrs. Framji and Company and 
the other steam press at Gadag of twenty-five horse power, 1s owned 
by the West Patent Press Company. The two hand presses belong 
to Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. Besides the engineer, 
engine-driver, fireman, filter, and blacksmith, a steam press, when 
at work employs about sixteen men and sixteen women labourers, 
mostly Marathds and Musalmans. Men are paid 44d. to 6d. (8-4a8.) 
a day and women 3d. (2 as.). April and May are the busiest months 
for pressing. During the three years ending 1883, of the three 
presses owned by Messrs. Framji and Company the Gadag factory 
pressed about 3000 bales and the two Hubli presses abont 1000 bales 
a year, almost all of local or Kumta cotton. Tho other Gadag press 
owned by the West Patent Press Company did no work during the 
four years ending 1883; in 1884it pressed some saw-ginned Dharwar. 
The full-pressed bales chiefly go by Karwar to Bombay. 


In a Hindu house there is next to no sewing. Almost all clothes 
are worn as they come from the loom, so that when there is no field 
work, after their house work is over, the women have a good deal of 
spare time. Asaclass the women are hardworking and spend all 
their spare time in spinning. Most women spin five hoars a day, 
and others whose house work is light, spin still longer. For hand 
spinning local or Kumta cotton is alone used. Cotton to be used 
for local spinning is cleaned with very much greater care than cotton 
to be packed for export. In giuning for home spinning almost no 
seed dirt or leafis left. This clean cotton is given to Pinjéris who 
thoroughly loosen and divide it, and make it into little rolls or hanjis 
of the size of the finger. These hanjis are spun by the spinning 
wheel called nulurat? which costs about 4s, 6d. (Rs.2}). The thread 
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thus spun is rolled into small oblong reels or Aukdis by the aid of 
the samo spinning wheel. The yarn of these reels is then spread on 
a wooden frame or hasmari which is fitted with pegs and costs 1s. 
6d. (12 as.) The threads when thus arranged are called putis or 
hanks of yarns. These putis are brought to market and sold to 
weavers, carpet-makers, and ropo-spinners. In September 1883 
a beginning was made of spinning cotton by steam power at Hubli. 
In September 1881 a spinning mill callod the Southern Maratha 
Spinning and Weaving Company Limited was registered in Bombay. 
It is a company with limited hability and hasa capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6,00,000) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each. The 
managers and sccretaries of this company are Messrs. P. Chrystal 
and Company of Bombay and Hubli. On the 1st of September 1882 
the foundation stone was laid at Hubli, and in spite of the great 
difficulty of carrying the heavy machinery from Karwar to Uubli by 
the Arbail pass, a one-storeyed building covering 4000 square yards 
and capable of holding 10,000 spindles, besides the ongine and 
boiler house, was finished and machinery fitted by the 2nd of 
September 1883 when work was begun.-Tho machinory is made 
by Messrs. Platt Brothers and Company Limited, Oldham. It is 
worked by a compound engine of 400 horse power, driving a fly- 
wheel twenty-four feet in diameter and making fifty revolutions a 
minute. In March 1884 4700 spindles were at work yielding a daily 
outturn of about 1300 pounds of yarn. Loeal or Kumta cotton was 
found better suited for spinning than saw-gmned American. In 
March 1884, besides spinnors jobbers and fitters, the factory omploy- 
ed 250 hands; the men were paid 6d. to ls. (4-8 as.) a day, the 
women 44d. (3 as.), and the children 3d. to 44d. (2-3.as8.). The only 
Europeans on the staff are the manager and the engineer. The fac- 
tory promises well. Cotton grows abundantly at the door and the 
yarn has a large demand in the neighbouring towns of Belgaum, 
Hubli, Gadag, Rénebennur, and other weaving centres. Up to 
March 1884, cf the 2400 nominal shares, 1210 equal to a capital of 
£30,250 (Rs. 3,02,500) have been taken, 396 in tho district, 110 in 
England, and 704 in Bombay and its neighbourhood. 

Chiefly in the towns of Annigeri, Betigeri, Dambal, Gadag-Betigeri, 
Garag, Hubli, Lakundi, Nadgund, and Navalgund, both cloth of gold 
and silver and plain or silk-bordered cotton cloth are woven by a large 
number of Lingdyat, Hatkér or Devang, Patvegdr, Sah, and Momin 
Musalman weavers. Of about 2400 cotton and silk weavers, about 1250 
are Musalm4ns, 500 Patvegars, 300 Devangs, 200 Salis, 150 Lingdyats, 
and twenty-five Native Christians. Theimaterials used in weaving this 
silk-cotton cloth arc chiefly thread, silk, and gold or silver lace. Up 
to about 1872 thread spun locally by women of the labouring and 
cultivating classes, especially by Holern or Mhér women which was 
the finest and best, was largely used by the weavers. Part of this 
home-spun yarn was used uncoloured in weaving waistcloths and 
other coarse dangri cloths; part was coloured and used in making 
womeu’s robes or sédis, bodices or kubsdés, and headscarves or rumals, 
The dyers of cloth and yarn are Lingdyats, Némdov Shimpis, and 
Musalmdns, und the chief colours dyed are black, blue, pink, scarlet, 
and yellow. ‘Since 1872 Bombay machine-spun yarn, which is 
better finer and cheaper, has to a great oxtent driven the home-spun 
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yarn out of the market. Cloth-dealers and rich moneylenders bring 
the machine-spun yarn from Bombay by Kumta and Kérwdr. The 
machine-spun yarn is chiefly used in weaving fine waistcloths and 
women’s robes, bodicecloths, and headscarves, Almost all cloths 
valued at more than 10s. (Rs.5) each are made of machine-spun 
thread. As the hand-made yarn solls dearer than the machine-spun 
yarn and also requires more labour in weaving, the cost of weaving 
cloth out of hand-made yarn is abont twenty-five per cent higher 
than of weaving cloth out of machine-spun yarn. Thongh dearer 
and coarser than machine-spun yarn, the home-spun yarn is much 
stronger aud much more able tostand hard work. Of the yarn used 
in local weaving about one-third is still home-spun, The home-spun 
yarn is chiefly used in weaving coarse waistcloths and women’s 
robes, coarse longeloth called dangri jot or Khadi, and carpets, 
floorcloths or jajams, and tent or booth-cloths called guddre (K.) or 
pals (M.). Of the other raw materials the coloured silk and the gold 
and silver lace come from Bombay, and the uncoloured silk partly 
from Bombay and partly from Maisur. The weavers are partly capi- 
talists and partly labourers employed by tho capitalists either by the 
day or by the piece. |Handloom weaving is briskest during the 
marriage and fair-holding mouths, especially from January to May. 
The women of weayers who have capital help the men, and the 
women of labouring weavers work for hire, in arranging and 
sizing the warp and in filling the shuttles. A cotton weaver on an 
average earns not less than 44d, to 6d, (3-4 as.) a day. The 
clothes woven in the Dhdrwar looms are dhotars or men’s 
waistcloths about five yards long and one yard broad. ‘They vary in 
price from ls. 3d. to ls. 6d. (10-12 as.) when made of coarse village 
yarn, and from 28, to £1 (Rs. 1-10) when mado of fine machine-made 
twist with silk borders and costly colours, Punjis or boys’ waist- 
cloths, about 14 to two yards long and three-quarters to one yard 
broad, are generally made of coarse village yarn and vary in price 
from 44d. to 9d. (3-6 as.). Sdadis or women’s robes, about 74 yards 
long and one yard broad, vary in price from 8s. to 8s. (Rs. 14-4) when 
made of coarse village yarn, and from 8s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 4-25) when 
made of English or Bombay mill yarn with silk borders. Hirgis or 
girls’ robes, about 34 to five yards long and two to 2} feet broad, 
vary in price from Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d. (Rs. $-14) when made of coarse 
village yarn, and from 3s. to 16s. (Rs. 14-8) when made of English 
and Bombay mill made yarn with silk borders. Aubsds or bodice- 
cloths about three-quarters of a yard long and half a yard broad, vary 
in price from 3d. to 44d, (2-3 as.) when made of village coarse yarn, 
and from 6d. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. }- 14) when made of English and Bombay 
mill yarn. Both mundars or turbans, 74 to fifty yards long and six- 
teen to twenty inches broad, and shellds or men’s sholder cloths 24 
yards long and 14 broad, vary in price from 2s. to £7 10s. (Rs. 1- 
75). By adding gold or silver tinsel borders, turbans and shoulder-: 
cloths fetch a still higher price. Vastas or handkerchiefs, fifteen 
inches to one yard square, vary in price from 24d. to 9d. (14-6 as.) 
when made of coarse village yarn, and from 1s. 3d. to 2s. (Rs. §-1) 
when made of English or Bombay mill yarn. In a few towns, espe- 
cially in Hebsur and in Kerdsur and its neighbourhood, tents or booth 
cloths called pdéls aremade. ‘They are first woven in strips of coarse 
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strong cotton cloth of various lengths, and ten to sixteen inches 
wide. These lengths are then sewn together, until they form the 
pals or booth cloths which are twelve to thirty feet long and eight to 
twenty-five feet broad, and sometimes even larger. They are used as 
carpets, as cloths for sorting grain or for carrying grain in carts from 
the fields, for rude tents and booths at fairs orjudras, and for market 
stalls, They range in price, according to size and quality, from 14s. 
to £2 (Rs. 7-20). Cotton and silk cloth are sold by the weavors cither 
to the local cloth-dealors or to the people on market days, Cloth is 
bought either direct from the weavers or through brokers or dalals 
who are paid by tho weavers jd. to ?d. (4-4 a.) on every rupee 
of cloth sold. Most of the cloth is used locally. It is also exported 
to North and South Kanara and Belgaum and Shéhapur; from 
Belgaum and Shéhapur it gocs to the coast for sale, [specially 
from Gadag-Betigeri it is also sent to Sholdpur, Pandharpur, 
Mudhol, Jamkhandi, Jath, and Sdngli. Between 1862 and 1866, 
when cotton and grain were both unusually dear, in spite of 
the good demand for cloth, the weavers suffered. ‘The fall in 
the priceof grain and of cotton between 1866 and 1872 helped 
the weavers, and since 1872 cheap Bombay yarn has enabled 
them to hold their own against imported cloth. The weavers suffered 
grievously in the 1876 famine. The price of grain ruined them 
and the sale of cloth was at a stand; most of thom passed out 
of the famine heavily laden with debt, Since 1876 the brisk 
local demand for cloth, tho fall in price of Bombay yarn, and 
tho local cheapness of grain have so greatly helped tho hand-loom 
weavers that many of them have freed themselves from their famine 
debt and aro fairly off. The opening of the new railways will help 
the weavers by cheaponing Bombay yarn. But it will also increase 
the competition of outside goods, and, by raising the local price of 
grain, will makeliving dearer to the hand-loom weavers and so prevent 
them producing their cloth as cheaply as before. The opening of 
rdilways will also probably be followed by the establishment of local 
spinning and weaving mills, and, in the end, even more than at 
present, hand-made products will be ousted by steam-made.’ The 








1 from ita much greater bulkiness compared with ita value the road-carriage of 

arn is much costlier than the road-carriage of cloth. In spite of this disadvantage 
fn rich cotton and grain growing tracts like the Bombay Karndtak, which long road 
distances separate from railways and from boats, cloth woven locally from imported 
yarn has of late years held its own with imported cloth, Railways, the great cheap- 
eners of the carriage of bulky articles, should remove orshould greatly lessen the 
disadvantage which long road carriage inflicts on imported yarn in competing with 
imported cloth. The opening of railways should favour the import of yarn more 
than the import of cloth; handloom weaving should therefore mcrease in Dharwar 
after the railways are opened, But judging by their effect in other districts, instead 
of fostering local handloom weaving, railways will reduce or destroy the industry. 
One of the reasons, why, in spite of the gain from the special cheapening of imported 
yarn, railways smother handloom weaving seems to be the marked increase in 
the price of grain, ‘and therefore in the cost of living, which follows the opening by 
railways of new markets for bulky local field produce. The cost of feeding his family 
rises go greatly, that, in spite of the gain in the relatively greater cheapening of 
fearorted yarn, the handloom weaver failsto maintain his competition with imported 
cloth ; he can no longer live on the margin of profit which used to be enough for 
his support. The riso in the price of local grain which they cause by opening 
fresh markets to local ficld produce secms the chief reason why railways work 
the ruin of local industries. At the same time, as the bulk of the people are grain 
growers not craftsmen, the gain from the rise of grain prices is probably greater than 
the less from the decay of local industries. 
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silk weavers suffered specially severely during the 1876 famine as 
there was a great scarcity of silk as well as of grain. 


Besides by tho prisoners in Dhérwar jail cotton carpets are woven 
by sixteen Musalmaén families, of whom eight live at Navelgund, 
seven at Hubli, and one at Dharwaér. Of the raw materials used 
the patte or thick hand-spun yarn is bought locally. The women 
of the carpet-weaving families twist a large quantity of yarn into 
strong and long warp threads, either by hand or by the simple 
spinning and twisting wheel. They then arrange and size these 
twisted threads till they are about one hundred feet Jong,and roll them 
round a roller which is fixed in the loom. Some of the yarn is dyed 
red, black, blue, green, and yellow, and occasionally green and yellow 
yarn is brought from Bombay and used untwisted for the woof. The 
carpet weaver’s women fill a large number of shuttles with red and 
black yarn and roll the other coloured yarns into several small 
bundles. Two carpet looms are in use. One is fixed upright from 
the roof of the house to a pit, about three feet below ground; the 
other islaid level with the ground from end to endof the weaving room. 
In the upright loom a carpet of any length and of any breadth can 
be woven. Any number-of weavers, according to the breadth of 
the carpet, can sit in‘a row on each side of the loom, face to face, 
separated by the upright warp. No weaving or loom comb is aid 
across the web and no warp threads are passed between the teeth of 
the comb as in cloth weaving. When carpets of six feet broad or less 
are to he woven they are woven within doors. If a carpet is nine 
to twenty feet broad, the loom is set upright in'an open space 
under # tree; a trench is dug about three feet deep and three feet 
broad, and as many feet long as the carpet is to be broad. The top 
of the loom is tied to a strong branch of the tree and the bottom 
is fixed in the trench. _Seyeral weavers both men and women sit in 
& row on each side of the warp, face to face, with their feet in the 
trench. The woof is passed from end to end of the warp not in 
shuttles, but by the weavers’ hands who sit in a row on each 
side of the warp. By means of a rough mechanism fixed in 
the trench and worked by the weaver’s feet, each time the woof 
threads are crossed between the warp threads, alternate warp 
threads,are moved forwards and backwards. Instead of the comb 
frame used in the ordinary loom to drive the woof fibre home, each 
weaver on either side of the vertical carpet warp threads holds an 
iron instrument one end of which has blunt saw-like teeth, and 
with the teeth drives the woof threads into their place. The teeth of 
the instrument, which serve the purpose of the comb teeth, fix the 
woof between alternate warp threads. When flowers or other 
figures are to be woven, each weaver passes the bundles of the 
woof threads of different colours, between the required number of 
warp threads, instead of from one end to the other of the carpet, and 
weaves the required flower or figure. When two or three feet of the 
carpet are woven the completed part is rolled round a roller in the 
trench, and the roller with the warp at the top of the loom is loosened 
a little, and a fresh portion of the warp drawn down and woven. 
This process is repeated until the required length of carpet 
is finished. The carpet is then cut from the loom and the weavers 
begin a new carpet out of the remaining warp threads in 
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the loom. A carpet thirty-two feet long by ten feet broad costs 
£12 to £15 (Rs. 120-150), according to the thickness of the 
texture and the fineness of the workmanship. At the level carpet 
loom the man weaves a carpet six or seven feet long and four or 
five broad. The level loom is almost the same as a cloth loom. 
The weaver does not use any small toothed instrument to drive 
and fix the woof into the warp threads as in the upright loom. 
He drives home the woof thread with the regular weaving comb. 
Instead of the reeds of the cloth comb the teeth of the carpet 
comb are formed of a close row of iron plates, which are kept 
in their place by a strong heavy wooden frame. The weaver also 
uses the shuttle filled with red or black untwisted yarn and with 
it passes the woof yarn between the warp threads as if weaving 
in a cloth loom, and, as in cloth weaving, drives the woof thread 
into its place by pulling towards him the weaving comb. This 
is done when the carpet to be made is of one or two inch broad red 
and black stripes. When flowers or figures are to be woven, the 
weaver passes the woof yarn of all colours by his hand and then 
pulls the weaving comb towards him to fix tho woof thread in its 
place in the warp. 


The jéjam or floorcloth, an inferior carpet, is adorned with 
figures of flowers, horses, and elephants, These figures are printed, 
not woven. Uncoloured common cloth woven with thick yarn to 
make labourers’ and husbandmens’ coverlets, jackets, and trousers 
is bought and cut or sewn together to the required length and 
‘breadth, A piece of strong white cloth ten feet by five costs 
about 49. (Rs. 2). The cloth is steeped for a night in a solution of 
sheep’s dung, it is washed, and for a second night is soaked in 
oil and earth salt or fuller’s earth) The cloth is washed three or 
four times, but not so thoroughly as to remove the whole of the 
oil, and is soaked ina strong solution of myrobalans and water, 
aud dried. The printers have two sets of wooden blocks each 
about four inches square. One block is carved with the outlines 
of the creepers, flowers, horses, and elephants, to be printed on 
the cloth. ‘These outlines stand beyond tho plane of the block, so. 
that they may touch the cloth when printing; while the rest of 
the surface of the block is depressed, so that it does not touch the 
cloth. In the second block the parts corresponding to the out- 
standing lines in the first stamp are depressed and do not touch the- 
cloth, while the parts corresponding to the lowered parts in the first 
stamp, are raised so as to touch the cloth. After the cloth has 
been steeped in a solution of myrobalans and water the printer dips 
the first block in a solution of iron rust and water, and stamps the 
cloth with the outlines of the figures in black. He then dips the second 
block in a solution of alum and water, and stamps the same parts of 
the same cloth. The cloth is then boiled in water with some alkali. 
The parts of the cloth which have been stamped with the iron rust 
and water remain black, those stamped with the alum and water 
turn red, and the untouched spaces left by the second stamp 
become white, when boiling has removed the solution of 
myrobalans. After the eloth is washed in plain water and dried, 
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it is ready for sale, being ornamented with black and white figures 
onared ground. To print a cloth ten feet by five costs 4s, (Rs. 2), 
Another piece of cloth of the same nature and size either dyed in 
indigo or undyed is laid bolow the printed piece, and the two are 
sewn together. Tho jdjam is then ready for use. The undyed under- 
cloth costs 4s. (Rs.2); if dyed in indigo it costs 1s. (Sas,) more. 
Thus a floorcloth ten feet by five costs 12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6-64). 
Floorcloths are made to order in Hubli and Karajgi by three or 
four families of Jingars or painters, who claim to be Kshatris, Large 
numbers of floorcloths printed in Belgaum and other districts are 
also brought for sale on market days. When not stamping floor- 
cloths, the Jingars or painters make and paint toys, cradles, and 
other wood work, and draw pictures. Floorcloths last only two or 
three years, while good carpets last twenty-five to thirty years. 


Excellent boys’ hats in the shape of Br4hman and Mardtha 
turbans are made at Hubli by fifteen families of Jingars and are 
sold at 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5) each. In making these hats tamarind 
seeds are soaked in water. Their upper coloured husk is removed 
and the inner pithyparts are ground into a paste and boiled. 
The paste is rubbed’on several pieces of cloth spread one over the 
other, according to the roquired size and shape of the cap and dried. 
When it is dry the upper part is covered with different coloured 
velvet and sewn together with silk. ‘The hat is then ornamented 
with flowers of real or false lace, and the whole is made to look 
like a Bré4hman or a Maratha turban. The inside is stuffed with 
cotton and lined with printed. or silk cloth. 


White, black, or white and black striped blankets are woven by 
shepherds, Of 87,708 shepherds shown in the 1881 census about 
one-tenth or 8700 are blanket weavers. In the Ranebennur 
sub-division in the south-east large blankets, about sixteen feet by 
six are woven; the blankets woven in the rest of the district are 
not larger than nine feet long and four broad for men and 74 feet 
long and three broad for children. Generally the women spin the 
wool into thread, arrange and size the warp, and fill the shuttles; 
and the men weave. In Dhdérwar, wool is not sold by the ordinary 
sher weight. Either the shearing of 100 sheep is bonght in 
a lump for about £4 (Rs. 40), or the wool is bought by the chitti or 
four sher millet measure which costs about 16s. (Rs. 8) that is at the 
rate of 14d. the pound, One chitii or fourteen pounds of wool 
works into four blankets, each nine feet long by four feet broad. 
Of these four blankets two are black together worth 16s. (Rs. 8) and 
two are white together worth 8s. (Rs. 4). To spin the wool and 
weave these four blankets take a man and a woman about forty 
days, that is after deducting 16s. (Rs. §) as the cost of one chitti of 
wool, the men and women earn 8s. (Rs. 4) in forty days, or 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a month. At the rate of three blankets a month for each 
couple the 8700 blanket weavers, during the eight fair months, yield 
an estimated outturn of 104,400 blankets worth £31,320(Rs.3,13,200). 
This outturn is not enough to meet the local demand. Blankets 
are largely imported from Belari and Maisur, part of the imports 
being used locally and part being sent to the coast. Blanket 
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weavers generally sell their produce direct to the wearers on market 
days in local market towns. When not sold in the markets, 
blankets are sold to local blanket dealers who are generally rich 
shepherds and are sometimes Lingdyat cloth-dealers, As white and 
white and black striped blankets fetch 4s. (Rs. 2) each and black 
blankets fetch 8s. (Rs, 4) each, most of the blankets woven are 
black. 


Goldsmiths who make gold and silver ornaments are found in all 
large towns. ‘The gold and silver is generally given by customers and 
worked by the goldsmiths into ornaments at their homes. In rare 
cases goldsmiths are called by rich men to work at their houses and 
are paid £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) the month. At Hubli and Dharwar 
two or three clever goldsmiths cast gold and silver gods, set 
precious stones in gold, and make richly carved and engraved gold 
and silver work. Goldsmiths receive no help from the women of 
their families. The average earnings of a goldsmith’s family are £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200) ayear. Asa class they are fairly off. During 
the 1876-77 famine they bought gold and silver ornaments at low 
prices and made considerable profits. Like tailors, goldsmiths are 
proverbially fond of stealing part of the materials given to be worked. 


Workers in copper and brass, called Kénchgdrs if Hindus and 
Taémbatgérs if Musalmdns, are chiefly settled in Hubli where there 
are about 400 families. The copper and brass are brought in plates 
or sheets from Bombay. The chief cooking and water pots are 
handds or large round vessels, tapelds or small vessels, panchpdatris 
»r mugs, kolgds or jars, tébans or plates, gangals or round and short 
bathing tubs, kodds or pitchers, samayas or lamps, dabaris or 
basins, and pardts or large plates. ‘These vessels vary from about two 
or three inches across and as many high to three to five feet across 
and three to four feet high. Besides these copper and brass vessels 
coppersmiths make bellmetal bells and gong plates from khanchu 
or bellmetal a mixture of copper and lead or tin. Musalmans and 
Lingdyats generally use white or belimetal vessels because there is no 
risk that from want of tinning they should grow poisonous. Besides 
supplying the local demand the Hubli coppersmiths send copper and 
brass pots to Belgaum, Bangalur, and Beldri, Copper and brass 
smiths area thriving class, The copper and brass sheets are brought 
from Bombay through Kérwar and Kumta by local dealers of the 
Bogdr, Lingéyat, Mérwari, and Musalman castes. The coppersmiths 
buy them from the copper-dealers paying 74d. to 10d. (5-64 az.) a 
pound. They sell their wares at 8}d. to 1léd. (54-7% as.) a pound, 
leaving a profit of ¢d. to 1gd. (4-1 as.) the pound. During the 
1876-77 famine coppersmiths bought old copper and brass vessels at 
low prices and have since re-sold them at a profit. There has also 
been a brisk demand for new vessels, and, in the low prices of grain, 
they have been able to save considerable sums. 


Two classes, blacksmiths and iron-smelters, live by working in iron. 
Almost every town or large village has its blacksmith, Lohar (M.), 
Kambéar (K.), who lives by making articles of iron. Some of these 
articles are made from lumps of local iron costing about 3d. (2 as.) 
and about a pound in weight. The rest aro made from sheets and 
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plates of iron brought from Bombay and Madras. Of the local 
iron-smelters some accountis given below. The iron sheets and 
plates are brought from Bombay through Kérwér and Kumta by 
Bohoras and other Musalmaéns. The present (1884) price of iron 
sheets in the Dhdrwar markets varies from 12s. to 14s. (Rs, 6-7) 
the hundredweight. The blacksmiths, some of whom aro men of 
capital and others are labourers, buy the iron and make it into axes, 
pickaxes, spades, and other field tools for which husbandmen pay 
them either in grain or in cash. Blacksmiths also make measures 
of capacity, tires for wheels, cocoa-kernel and cucumber graters, 
hoops for tubs, spoons, round plates for baking cakes, lamps, nails, 
locks, keys, and hooks. The women and children help the men either 
in blowing the bellows or in heating the iron orsteel before it is beaten. 
The yearly earnings of a blacksmith’s family averago about £10 (Rs. 
100). They suffered much in the 1876 famine from want of work, but 
during the last four years cheap iron, a brisk demand for their wares, 
and cheap grain have enabled them to recover much of what they lost. 


Tron is smelted by about thirty Kudivakkalgeri Lingdyats in the 
village of Tegur fifteen miles north of Dharwdr. The ore is dug out 
of the Tegur spurof the Sahyddris and the charcoal is made by 
burning firewood. The ore is broken small by hand-hammers and 
put with some charcoal into an earthen crucible, Hach crucible 
measures about a foot and a half across inside and two and a 
half feet outside and is five feet high, On one side of the bottom 
of the crucible a hole is made and in the hole a clay pipe is 
fixed. When the furnace below the crucible is sufficiently heated 
the ore in the crucible melts, and the melted iron runs out by 
the pipe at the bottom of the crucible into an earthen basin placed 
to receive it and forms.alump of iron. The lump of iron is removed 
twice a day at twelve in the morning and at five in the evening. It 
is heated in another open furnace, laid on an anvil, and beaten by 
four hammermen into bars about a pound in weight and throe 
feet long and an inch and a half square, The four hammermen 
work together with much regularity and skill. Each crucible yields 
two bars a day, the bar being worth about 3d. (2 as.) the pound. 
Iron was formerly smelted at many places besides at Tegur, But 
chiefly from want of fuel the smelting did not pay and the works 
were closed. 


There are two classes of tin-workers, makers of tin articles and 
tinners of copper and brass vessels. In Dhérwar, Hubli, and Gadag a 
few Bohoras make tin lanterns, boxes, lamps, glass-cases, smal) water 
pipes, tumblers, and toys. The tin plates and the glass panes come 
from Bombay. All the tinware used in the district is bought at 
Dhérwar, Hubli, or Gadag. Before tinning them brass and copper 
vessels are heated and pieces of tin and sal ammoriacare put into 
them. When the tin and sal ammoniac have melted, the vessel is 
held fast with a pair of iron pincers and the melted tin is rubbed 
all over it with a handfal of cloth. As a rule Hindus get their 
vessels tinned inside only and Musalméns both inside and outside. 
The cost of tinning varies from 1d. to Is, (1-5 as.) according to 
the size of the vessel. 
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Three classes work in stone, Josigerus who make stone vessels 
and Uppars and Vaddars who work as masons and cut grindstones. 
All the stone used im the district is found in local quarries. The 
Josigerus hollow out of a block of soft black stone, called pot-stone 
in Madras, round cups about five inches across and four high, jugs 
and tubs about two feet across and a foot high, and large round 
plates about four feet across and five inches high. These vessels 
are roughly smoothed by the chisel and sold at 14d. to 68.(Rs. 34 - 3). 
As the sourness causes no corroding or unwholesomeness 
these stone vessels are of great use in preserving pickles and other 
sour articles for a year, in cooking sour vegetables, in boiling milk, 
and in keeping buttermilk, It is a common experience that 
vegetables cooked in stone have more flavour than vegetables 
cooked in metal. All the stone vessels made are sold in the district. 
Besides working as masons or stone-cutters, Uppars and Vaddars 
make grindstones. ‘To make grindstones hard stones are cut into 
two equal circular pieces, each two to three feet across and two to 
three inches thick. Of these two stones, which are laid one over 
the other at the time of grinding, the lower stone has a hole in the 
centre in which a small wooden peg.is fixed-ns a pivot. The upper 
stone has two holes, one a large hole in the centre through which the 
stone passes down on the pivot fixed in the lower stone. The other 
is a side hole in which a wooden peg about a foot long is fixed as a 
turning handle, Grindstones are sold at 2s, (Re. 1) the pair, and a 
pair is found in almost every house. They are used in grinding 
grain into flour. At the time of grinding, some handfuls of grain 
‘are put into the central hole of the upper stone which is turned 
by the hand with the handle fixed in the side-hole. Except large 
and heavy stones which require two women, grindstones are 
generally worked by one woman. After two or three months tho 
grindstones are roughened by Vaddar women who strike them 
with a heavy hammer which hag steel nails fixed into its head. 
The cost of roughening a pair of grindstones is about 3d. (} a.). 
Besides a pair of grindstones each house has generally a stone 
mortar fixed in the ground close to the grindstone. In the stone 
mortar grain is pounded by four feet long wooden pestles whose 
ends are shod by iron rings. Stone mortars are made by Uppars 
and are sold at 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4 - 6). 


Tn almost all towns and large villages earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks are made by Lingdyat potters. The clay in general use 
is a soft and sticky mud from marshes and from the bottom of 
ponds. It is cleared of stones and well worked with the hands and 
feet. When properly kneaded the lumps of clay are laid on the centre 
of a heavy wheel which turns horizontally on a pivot. The potter 
holds a short wand or bamboo cane in his right hand, and putting 
the point of the cane close to one of the spokes of the wheel presses 
it with force till the wheel turns at a high speed. As the wheel 
turns the potter moulds the whirling clay with his two hands, the 
squat lump of mud quickly rising outwards and upwards into a 
shapely jar. When the vessel is properly formed the wheel is 
stopped, a wetted string held in the two hands is sharply drawn 
between the bottom of the vessel and the wheel, and the vessel is 
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set in the sun todry, When nearly dry, it is gently tapped with a 

wooden bat to strengthen the clay, and is then baked in a large 

kiln. Clay pots are sold at 14d. to 8d. (1-2 as.) each. Tiles andy 
earthen pipes are made and baked in the samo way as earthen 

pots. A potter’s wife and children help him greatly in his work. 

The ayerago carnings of a family are about £10 (Rs. 100) & year. 

Besides Lingéyat potters a few Mhars make tiles and bricks. 


Wood-workers, who are found in almost every large village, are 
Jingars or carpenters, and Musalmans. Besides making the wood- 
work of field tools, cots, cradles, chairs, boxes, tables, stools, and 
houses, Jingars make wooden figures of tigers, horses, men, cats, 
and dogs, and other toys, colour them, and sell them on market days 
and in fairs. Jingars and a few Musalmfns in large towns make 
wooden hair-combs, and a few Hubli Musalmans make weaving or 
loom combs. Hair-combs are thin wooden plates two or three inches 
square. Hair-combs are of two kinds, head-combs which are 
toothed on both edges and beard-combs which are toothed only on 
one edge. Ivory combs are also bronght from Bombay. The 
weaving or loom comb, which is laid across the web and through 
which the warp threads are passed, is about five feet long and threo 
inches broad. It is made of strong reeds which are brought from the 
Parvat Milar hills about 480 miles south of Dhérwdr in Karnul in 
Madras, and, after being cut, are formed into a close row of reeds like 
the teeth of a comb which are kept in their place by a hoavy wooden 
frame. Each time the shuttle passes the comb is pulled towards 
the weaver so as to drive the thread into its place. A weaving 
comb costs 6s. to 8s.{Rs.3-4). Another article made by wood-workers 
is a pair of wooden grinders on the model of grindstones four to five 
feet across and a foot and a half thick; they are made of mango or 
other light wood, as teak or other hard timber would crush the grain. 
They are used in unhusking rice. The grinding faces are carved 
like the teeth of a saw, partly in one direction and partly in another. 
When in regular use they have to be roughened every eight or nine 
weeks and do not last more than a year or two. 


In all parts of the district molasses is made from sugarcane. 
Close to sugarcane fields large wooden sugarcane-mills are fixed 
in the ground, and near the mills a furnace is made for boiling 
the juice. The cane is brought fromthe fields in headloads and 
piled near the mill. The mill, which is worked by four to six 
ballocks, consists of a long wooden shaft to which the bullocks are 
yoked, and of two wooden rollers whose surface is carved with screw 
rings which work into each other like a male and female screw. 
As the bullocks go round, the rollers turn, in opposite directions 
and crush the cane with which they are kept constantly fed. The 
Juice runs into a large earthen vessel which is buried close to 
the rollers. A man sits on the opposite side of the rollers, draws off 
the pressed canes, and hands them back to the feeders who double 
them and again pass them between the rollers. This is repeated 
a third time when the whole juice is supposed to be pressed out, 
and the pith of the pressed cane is spread in the air to dry and 
1s generally used to boil the juice. When the vessel into which 
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the juice runs is filled, the juice is taken to the furnace and 
poured into an iron pan about four feet high and eight feet 
across at the top and four or five feet at the bottom. The pan is put 
on the furnace, and a large fireis lighted below. After boiling for 
about six hours the juice thickens into liquid molasses. The liquid 
is taken out and put into round or square holes in the earth 
which are lined with cloth. It is then allowed to cool; when it 
thickens the molasses is ready for nse and sale. In an ordinary 
year the price varies from 14d. to 2d. the pound (Rs. 14-2 the 
man). Since about 1840, when the Mauritius cane was introduced, a 
little white sugar and sugarcandy have been made in Hangal. They 
are inferior to the China and other sugar imported by Vengurla and 
Kérwar. Formerly all the fine sugar and sugarcandy were imported 
by Raéjdépur in Ratn4gari and went by the name of Rajapur sugar. 


Glass Bangles aro made by about ten famililes of Bogér or Jain 
bangle-makers. Of the raw materials bangle glass is brought 
in lumps from Beléri at about £2 the hundredweight (Rs. 44 the 
man). In Beldri bangle glass is made by melting a particular 
sand with some alkalis. At the time of melting bangle glass is 
coloured either green, blue, red, or black. In making bangles a 
lump of this glass is melted in a haif-closed earthen caldron. 
Four men sit round the caldron. Hach thrusts into the molten 
glass a long iron spike with a bent end. When it is drawn 
back, the spike brings with ita few graims of mclted glass. The 
bangle-maker, who is standing close by, immediately taps with 
e knife the head of the bent end of the spike, and while it is yet 
red-hot the molten glass runs up the spike like a small ring. The 
red-hot glass ring is with the help of some cross nails at once moved 
to a cone-shaped iron rod sect upright in the ground about two 
feet from the furnace. The iron rod is then turned round on 
a roller and the bangle is shaped with a knife. In this way a 
bangle-maker shapes about twenty-five bangles in fifteen minutes. 
In one day four men working togother can make a man or twenty- 
five pounds of lump glass into 4500 bangles. When the day’s work 
is over, the makers gather and string the bangles. These are sold 
at abont £2 10s. the hundredweight (Rs. 54 the man). The bangle- 
makers earn about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. These glass bangles are 
worn by the women and girls of all castes except by some widows. 
Except some under twenty whose heads have not been shaved, 
Bréhman widows do not wear bangles; Mardtha and other widows 
break their bangles at the death of their husbands, and afterwards 
put on new ones. Musalmén widows do not wear bangles. As 
glass bangles are in great demand, they are brought from Bombay, 
Belari, and Maisur by Bogér-Jain and Musalmdn bangle-dealers. 


Oil is extracted chiefly by Lingéyat Ganigids from sesamum, 
linseed, safflower, and castor seed, grown in the district and bought 
by the oil pressers from the growers. Small quantities of oil are 
also extracted from spices and almonds for medicine and perfume. 
From sesamum linseed and safflower the oil is extracted by pressing 
the seeds in an oil mill; from castor seed the oil is extracted 
by boiling its pulp in hot water; and from spices and almonds 
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the oil is extracted by distilling. The mortar of the oil mill 
used in pressing sesamum, linseed, and safflower is a huge 
stone eight feet long and about twelve feet round. The lower 

art is buried in the ground. ‘The upper three feet are 
hollowed out and lined inside with wood, which has to be 
renewed once a year. None of the three grains, sesamum linseed 
or safflower, is put alone in the mortar, [If any of these is pressed 
by itself it yields little oil, while if equal quantities of any two or 
more of these grains are pressed together, the outturn is great] 
increased. After the stone mortar has been fresh lined with 
wood it does not hold more than twenty-nine pounds (8 shers) 
of seed. Afterwards, when the roller or piston wears away the 
wood, the mortar daily holds a larger quantity of grain, till, 
in the course of a year, it can hold 115 pounds (32 shers) of seed. 
Before putting them into the mortar the seeds are slightly wetted. 
The roller is turned round and round in tho mortar by means of 
bullocks yoked to a cross shaft which is attached to the roller 
from outside. This process expresses and separates the oil from 
the seed. ‘The oil is taken out for use and the crushed seed is 
scraped out and used as cattle food. When a mortar holds only 
twenty-nine pounds (8 she7's) of seeds two good bullocks take about 
two hours to press the oil, When the mortar begins to hold up to 
115 pounds (32 shers) the pressing takes about twice as long. So 
with a freshly repaired mill oil is drawn out six times a day and 
only three times when the wooden lining gets worn. Sesamum oil 
is sold both wholesale and retail at about 3}d. to 43d. the pounk 
(Rs, 3-4 the man of twenty pounds). In retail oil is generally 
sold from house to. house by Ganigia women. Sinco 1876 the 
importation of kerosine oil has greatly reduced the profits of the 
oil-pressers. 

To extract oil by boiling, castor seeds are parched in pans until they 
become red, and give outa pleasant smell, when they are pounded to 
flour ina mortar. The flour is thrown into an earthen vessel about 
half full of boiling water, and it is allowed to boil until nearly all the 
water has passed off in steam. By this time, the oil begins to float 
and it is carefully poured into another vessel and preserved. The 
oil is now in its purest state fit for anointing a new-born babe. 

Oil is distilled from spices and almonds. ‘The almonds or spices’ 
from which the oil is to be distilled are put in an earthen cup with 
a little water in it. Under the cup a strong fire is lighted. The 
cup is covered with a second cup having a horizontal tubo fastened 
to it, and the division between the two cups is carefully closed with 
clay. A wet cloth is laid on the top of the upper cup and cold water 
is constantly dropped on the cloth. By keeping the cup cool the 
vapour of oil that rises from the heated jar condenses and 

assing down the tube dropsintoa third cup. In the second form of 
still, which is less common than the first, the cooling or condensing is 
done by earth not by water. A jaris buried in the ground and over its 
mouth is set a second jar with a very small hole bored in its bottom. 
The oil seed is put into the upper jar, its mouth is carefully closed, 
and the whole jar is surrounded with fire. The cool air in the lower. 
jar condenses the vapour and the oil falls in drops into if, : 
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Redpowder or kunicu, literally saffron, is made at Dhérwdr and 
in a few other places. At Dhdérwér about thirty families of low-caste 
Hindus and two or three families of Musalméins make redpowder. 
A small quantity is also made by Brahmans as some strict Hindus 
will use none but Bréhman-made redpowder. To make redpowder 
8ix pounds of turmeric root are soaked in water for three days, dried, 
and broken into pieces. ‘The pieces are soaked for three days in a 
liquid mixture of lemon-juice and powder of three-fourths of a pound 
of balgar or borax and five-eighths of a pound of alum or fatki. 
They are then dried and ground into fine redpowder called kunku. 
The materials cost about 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14), and yield seven pounds of 
kunku worth about 3s. 6d. (Rs, 1#) at the selling price of 6d, (4 as.) 
the pound. Sometimes, to deepen the colour, a few drops of oil are 
added to the kunku, but this colour soon passes off. All Hindu 
women whose husbands are alive mark their brows with redpowder. 


Besides English ink, which is much used in public offices, two 
kinds of local ink are made. Of these one kind is used in public 
offices in writing on country paper and. the other is used by 
Brdéhmans im writing religious books»... To make the native official 
ink one-sixteenth of a pound of rice, Indian millet, and rdgi are 
put in an earthen vessel and placed on a furnace. When the 
grains are about to take fire, a gallon of water is poured into the 
vessel, and the whole is allowed to boil. The liquid is strained 
and poured into a plate. Lamp-black tied in a cloth is then ground 
into the liquid and the ink is ready for use, This ink does well 
Yor writing on country paper into which it soaks a little, but when 
written on smooth polished paper it is easily washed off. In writing 
religious books both black and red ink are used. To make 
black ink two and two-thirds ounces (6-¢olas).of good sealing-wax 
or bhangardargu and four-fifths of an ounce (2 tolds) of balgar 
or borax are boiled together for about an hour in a pint (40 
tolds) of water, and the liquid is strained. Some lamp-black tied 
in a cloth is ground into the liquid and the ink is ready. It 
shines when written, cannot be scratched or washed off the 
paper, and is said to last unfaded for centuries. To make 
red ink two and two-fifths ounces (6 folds) of bad sealing-wax or 
khaddiargu, four-fifths of an ounce (2 tolds) of balgar or borax, 
one-fifteenth of an ounce ({ tola) of alikhan Cischynomene aspera 
leaves, and two-fifteenths of an ounce (4 tolu) of chijjikhar or alkali, 
are boiled together in one pint (40 folds) of water, and the liquid 
is strained. This forms a good red ink. If lampblack is added, 
it turns to a dull but serviceable black ink. 


There are two classes of leather-workers, tanners and shoemakers. 
The tanners are chiefly Madigerus, Holerus, and Dhorarus. The 
skins are stripped off dead animals and the inside is rubbed with 
water and lime at two to four pounds for each skin. ‘The skins are 
then steeped in water for fifteen days. The hair is next scraped 
off with a broad blunt knife and the skins are again steeped in 
a mixture of myrobalans and bdbhul bark for six days when they 
are taken out and dried into leather. The leather is partly used 
ta muking shoes, ropes, and other articles of husbandry, and is 
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partly sent by hide-dealers to Bombay and Madras. Shoemakers 
are either Mochig4rarus or Samgars (K.). Samgars or Chémbhérs 
raake and mend shoes and sandals, tan, and cover bamboo boats 
with leather. Shoes and sandals are sold at Is. to 4s, (Rs.}-2) the 
pair. 

Three crafts, the making of saltpetre, earth-salt, and paper, have 
almostoraltogetherdiedout. In 1841 saltpetre was made at Dharwar.’ 
In a plain outside of the town men of the Uppar caste raised an 
earthen mound or pillarabout fifteen feet high and 100 feet round. On 
the top of the mound were built seven or eight basins of lime and 
stones each about four feet across and ten feet deep. At tho bottom 
of each of these basins was a hole carefally filled. In the ground 
round the mound several pits were dug five or six feet square and a 
foot deep. From each ofthese pits a channel two or three inches broad 
led to the hole at the botiom of each of the basins. The hole in each 
of the masonry cisterns on the top of the mound was then filled with 
leaves from the inside-and the cistern was partly filled with salt- 
earth or saulumannu. Over the salt-earth water was poured, which, 
draining through the salt-earth and leaves, passed out by the 
channels and brought all the saltpetre into the small pans or pits. 
When the pits were full the holes were stopped and the water was 
left to dry in the sun. When the pan was dry the saltpetre was 
seraped off the bottom and purified. At present (1883) one 
shepherd family who call themselves Uppars that is salt-makers 
make salipetre in the jdgir village of Hebli. The right of making 
saltpetre is yearly farmed for about £1 7s. (Rs. 134) by the two 
sharers of the Hebli estate. Every year, provided no rain falls during 
these two months, saltpetre is made between January and March. 
If rain falls the saltpetre is washed away and the labour is wasted. 
During these two months about 900 pounds (86 mana) of saltpetre 
are yearly made and fetch about £5 8s. (Rs. 54) at 14d. the pound 
(Rs. 14 the man). 


About thirty years ago carth salt, called in Kanarese sauluppu 
that is brackish salt and manuppu that is earth salt, was extracted 
in several parts of Dharwdr from a peculiar kind of earth containing 
salt. arth salt was made in the same way and by the same class 
of people as saltpetre. The making of earth salt has been stopped 
under the salt act, Act VII. of 1873. 


About twenty years ago, paper was made at Dharwar, Gadag; 
Gutal, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgand, Rénebennur, and several other 
places in Dhérwdr. Since then the craft has almost or altogether 
died away under the competition of better and cheaper Huropean 


paper. 





1 Saltpetre has two names in Kanarese soruppu and moddupu. Uppu means salt, 
and as saltpetre when fired’makes a noise like sor it is called soruppu that is the 
sor sounding salt, Saltpetre is also called modduppu ov gunpowder salt. Though 
spelt in the same way Uppdr a sali-maker is differently pronounced from Upp4r a 
mason. Rav Bahadur Tirmalrav. 
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Tue traditional history of Dhérwér goes back to the time of the 
Pandavs. Héngal fifty miles south of Dhdérwér in inscriptions of 
the twelfth century is called Virdtkot and Virdtnagari, the Fort and 
City of Virdt, and is locally believed to be the place where the 
Pandavys (z.c. 1500) lived during part of their exile. The names 
Virdtkot and Virdtnagari support the tradition, as, according to 
the Mahdbharat, Virdt was the name..of the king at whose court 
the Pindavs spent the thirteenth year of their exile. 


The earliest historical information regarding Dharwar belongs 
to the fifth century after Christ, For the history of the eight 
hundred years betweon tho fifth eontury and the Muhammadan 
conquest of the Deccan under Alé-ud-din Khilji (1290-1310) an 
unusually large number of copperplates and stone inscriptions 

record the names of dynasties and kings, the year of the inscription 
sometimes in the Kaliyug but more commonly in the Shak era,’ the 
nature of the grant, to whom made and why, and generally add 
details which throw light on the state of the country at the time. 
So far about ten copperplates and,600 stone inscriptions have been 
collected and deciphered at first (1825-1840) by Sir Walter Elliot 
for some time Sub-Collector of Hubli, and of late years (1870-1884) 
chiefly by Mr. J, F. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service. Banavasi 
in Sirsi in North Kanara, now a little ontside of Dharwar limits, 
may be regarded as tho earliest historical capital of the Dharwar 
country. Buddhist references carry tho history of Banavasi to the 
third century before Christ, and local inscriptions show that it was 
a centre of power in the first century after Christ. From the first to 
the eud of the thirteenth century many inscriptions prove that 
Banavdsi was the centre of a large territory called the Twelve 
Thousand which must have included at least the centre and south of 
the present district of Dhdrwér. Next to Banavasi, Panungal or 
Hangal is the oldest local historical centre. Other ancient places of 
importance arc Annigeri thirty miles east of Dharwar mentioned in 
or containing sixteen inscriptions of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries ; Bankdpur forty miles south of Dharwar mentioned in or 


nr ER 


1 Mahdbhérat, book iv. Virdtparv ; Indian Antiquary, V. 179; Fleet’s Dynastics 
of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 7 note 2. 

2 The initial date of the Kaliyug is the spring equinox of B.c. 3102; the Shak 
era begins in A.D, 78 (March-April). 
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containing seven inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
Chaudadampur fifteen miles north of Ranebennur mentioned in or 
containing eight inscriptious of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; 
Dambal fifteen miles south of Gadag mentioned in or containing five 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; Gadag forty-five 
miles east of Dh4rwér mentioned in or containing nmeteen imscrip- 
tions of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries ; Lakkundi eight miles 
south of Gadag mentioned in or containing thirty-five inscriptions 
of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; Lakshmeshvar forty miles 
south-east of Dh4rwar mentioned in or containing twenty-nine in- 
scriptions of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries ; Naregal sixteen 
miles north-east of Gadag mentioned in or containing nine ingcrip- 
tions of the tenth to the thirteen centuries ; and Rattehalli ten miles 
south-east of Hirekerur mentioned in or containing seven inscriptions 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Almost all of these places, 
though now reduced in importance some even to petty villages, have 
ruins of beautiful stone temples varying from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century,! built without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhanacharya style? 


Of Shdtakarni-oc Andhrabhritya rule in Dhérwér (s.c. 200 - 
AD, 200) there is no local record.’ Considering the wide spread of 
Shatakarni sway in the Deecan, at Kolhapur, and at Banavasi, it is 
probable that during the centuries before and after the Christian era 
the lands now included in Dharwar were subject to the Banavasi 
branch of the Shdtakarnis.4 After tho Shatakarnis the district 
probably passed to the Ganga or Pallav kings.> The accession to power 
of the Karly Kadambadyunasty of Banavasiand Halsi in Belgaum, after 








———, 


1 Details are given below under Places, 

2 Jakhundchirya is said to have been a prince who having accidentally killed a 
Brahman, employed twenty years in building temples from Benares to Cape Comorin to 
atone for the sin of Brahman-killing, Tud. Ant.1.44. In style and date Jakhandcharya’s 
temples correspond to Hemadpant’s temples in Khandesh and the North Deccan. 

3 The Shatakarnis, better known by their Purdnik name of Andhrabhrityas, were 
a powerful Deccan dynasty which is supposed to have flourished in the three 
centuries before and after the Christian era, Their original seat was A’ndhra or 
Telangan, and their capital Dharnikot at the mouth of the Krishna. At the height 
of their power (alout A.b.10-40) they appear to bave held the whole breadth of the 
Deccan from Sop4ra in Thina to Dharnikot near the mouth of the Krishna. Their 
inscriptions and coins have been found at Kanheri and Sopdra in the Konkan, at 
Junnar, Karhdéd, Kolhapur, and Nasik in the Deccan, at Banavasi in North Kanara, 
at the Amravati tope in the Kistna district, and in other parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Detailsare given in Bombay Gazetteer, XITL. 409 ; XVI. 181-183, 620 - 623, 

4 An inscription at Banavasi shows that about the first century alter Christ its 
ruler was H4ritiputra Shatakarni of the Vinhukadadotu family. Details are given 
in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part If. 77, 261. ; : 

* The Gangas were an early and important family in Maisur. Their history is 
doubtfulas Mr. Fleet (KAnarese Dynasties, 11-12) has shown reasons for believin, 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries, ‘Che Pallav dynasty 
was ove of the most important enemies against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 
the Chalukyas had to tight. About the middle of the sixth century they were 
probably driven out of Vatdpi or Badémi by Pulikeshi I. Early in the seventh 
century the Mastern Chalukyas forced them out of Vengi on the east coast between 
the Krishna and the Godavari. In the time of the Western Chalukya Pulikeshi IT, 
(610-634) their capital was at KAnchi or Conjeveram and they long continued a 
powerful dynasty, The Pallavs rank in the Purdéns with the foreign races, the 
Haihayas, Shaka, and Yavans. Mr. Ficet (Dynasties, 15) has shown reasons for 
believing that they were Arsacidan Parthians, 
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defeating either the Gangasor the Pallavs, is the first certain event in 
local Dharwar history. These Kadambas, whose origin is not yet 
fixed, were w family of Jain chiefs whose capital was Banavdsi and 
who had minor centres at Uchhrangi near Harihar in North Maisur, 
at Haisi in Belgaum, and at Triparvat perhaps Trigiri or Tegur in 
North Dhérwdr. ‘heir copperplates, found among other places at 
Devgiri six miles west of Karajgi, give the names of nine kings and 
chiefly record, in letters of about the ond of the fifth century, grants 
of villages and lands for the benefit of Jaintemples.! The subsequent. 
early Hindn history of the district may be divided into three periods, 
Aun Early Chalukya and Western Chalukya period lasting from about 
the begining of the sixth century to about A.p. 760; a Rdshtrakuta 
period from 4.p. 760 to a.v. 973; and thethird and last period of 
Western Chélukya (973-1165), Kalachuri (1165-1184), Hoysala 
Ballal (1192-1208), and Devgiri Yadav (1210-1295) overlords, when, 
at least till the end of the twelfth century, the district: was directly 
governed by feudatory Kadamba chiefs whose head-quarters were at 
Banavdsi and Panungal or Hangal. The Early Kadambas appear 
to have been defeated by the Karly Chalukyas about the beginning 
of the sixth century.? The earliest record of Karly Chalukya rule in 
Dharwar is an undated tablet at Adur ten tiles east of Hangal of the 
sixth Early Chalukya king Kirtivarma I (a.p, 567) recordmg gifts 
to a Jain temple built by one of the village headmen. The inscription 
gives the name of Kirttivarma as overlord, Adur or Paéndipnur as it is 
called in the inscription, being then directly governed by two chiefs 
ynamed Sind and Madhavatti, This inseription in the heart of the 
Kadamba territory supports a statement that Kirttivarma defeated 
the Kadambas which occurs in an important inscription at Aihole, 
fifteen miles north-east of BAddmi, dated.a, v.684-5.3 Of the West- 
ern Chalukyas (610-760) the earliest local record is a stone tablet at 
Amin-bhavi seven miles north-east of Dharwar, It belongs to the 
second Western Chalukya king Pulikeshi IT. (612-634), the contem- 
porary of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629-643) ,* but 
is wrongly dated 564 (S.488).° The next inscription is a forged grant 
of the second Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya I. (670-680). 
Tt was found at Kurtkoti, about eight miles south-west of Gadag, 
and bears date 610 (S. 532). It was probably forged in the ninth or 
tenth century.6 Of the three next kings, Vinaydditya (680-697), 
Vijaydditya (697-733), and Vikramaditya IL. (733 -7-+47) stone tablets, 
dated 687, 729, and 734, and recording grants to Jai temples and 
priests, have been found at Lakshmeshvar twenty miles north-east 
of Bankdépur.’ About 760, when the Rashtrakutas overthrew the 











1 Pleet’s Kénarese Dynasties, 7-10. 2 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 10, 

4Ind. Ant. VIII, 23; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 21. 

4 Hiwen Thsang calls him Pu-lo-ki-she and gives an account of his kingdom of 
Mo-ho-la-ch’a or Mahard4shtra twelve hundred miles in circuit. A special interest 
attaches to Pulikeshi as an Arabic chronicle relates that in 625 Khosru II, of Persia 
sent an embassy to him which is believed to form the subject of painting 17 in 
Ajanta Cave I. Details are given in Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 24-25; and Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, XII. 513. 5 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 23. 

Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 27; Ind. Ant. VIT. 217, 
7 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 27, 28, 29; Ind. Ant, VE, 110, 112, 
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Western Chalukyas, Dharwar, like their other posséssions, seems to 
have passed from the Chalukyas to their conquerors, The earliest 
record of Rashtrakuta rule in Dhérwér is an undated fragment at 
Lakshmeshvar of the fourth king Govind ITI. (803-807), whom the 
inscription calls Shriballaha or Shrivallabh2 Five inscriptions are 
dated in the reign of Govind III.’s son Amoghvarsh I. (814-877); 
Of these one, dated 865, was found at Mantrayadi four miles east 
of Shiggaon ; a second dated 866 in the fifty-second year of his reign 
was found at Shirur seventeen milesnorth-west of Navaleund; a third, 
dated 869 and found at Soratur ten miles south of Gadag, records 
that Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Ahavdditya of the Adav (Yadav ?) 
dynasty was then governing the Kuppeya Purigere or Lakshmeshvar 
province ;* and two undated occur at Nidgundi five miles west of 
Banképur and at Kydsanur seven miles south-west of Héngal. 
The Shirur inscription records that Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Devan- 
nayya governed the Belvola Three Hundred at Aunigeri.2 The 
Nidgundi inscription records that Amoghvarsh I’s (851-877) 
feudatory, Bankeyaras of the Chellaketan family, governed the 
Banavasi ‘Twelve Thousand, the Kundur Five Hundred, the Belvola 
Three Hundred,* the Puligere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred, and 
the Kundarge Seventy The Kydsanur inscription records that 
Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Shankargand, also of the Chellaketan family, 
governed the Banavdsi province. Of Amoghvarsh’s son Krishna 
{I. (902-911) three inscriptions have been found in Dharwar, two 
dated at Mulgund twelve miles south-west of Gadag and at Adur 
ten miles east of Hangal and one undated inscription at Kydsanur, 
seven miles south-west of Héngal. The Mulgund inscription, dated 
902, calls Krishna, Krishnavallabh, and the A’dur inscription, dated 
904, calls him Akdlvarsh, and records that the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand was governed by his under-lord a Mahéedmant of the Chella- 
ketan family. The undated inscription at Kydsanur calls Krishna 
Kandarvallabh and records that the Banavdsi province was governed 
by his under-lord the Mahdsdmantddhipatt Shankargand of the 
Chellaketan family.” Of Krishna’s son and successor Jagattung II. 
pony also called Prabhutvarsh a stone inscription dated 918 

as been found at Danddpur two miles north-west of Nargund. 
Jagattung’s son and successor was Nityamvarsh or Indra lV. a stone 
inscription of whose, dated 916, probably while he was ruling as heir 
apparent during his father’s lifetime, has been found at Hatti- 
Mattur six miles north of Karajgi. Indra 1V.’s successor was his 
younger son Govind V. an inscription of whose, dated 930, has been 








! Fleet’s Kaénarese Dynasties, 34. 2 Fleet’s Kaénareso Dynasties, 35, 

3 Ind. Ant. XIT, 216. 

* Belvola or crop-land, the Kanarese dele to grow and hola a field, waa the country 
round Gadag, Lakkundi, and Dambal in Dharwar, Huli in Belgaum, and Kukkanur 
in the Nizim’s Dominions, Fleet, 42 note 3. In a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
hoe Jaing the Chellaketan Bankeyaras or Bank is said to have called after 
himself the famous city of Banképur, the greatest among cities. It was the capital 
of the Vanavda or Banavdsi province under the Chellaketans, Ind. Ant, XIL 217. 

* The Santalige Thousand was a part of Maisur and the Kisukad Seventy was the 
country round Pattadakal in South Bijapur. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 42. 

* Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 35. 7 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 35. 
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found at Kalas fifteen miles north-east of Banképur.! Of the next 
Raishtrakuta’ king Krishna IV. (945-956) four inscriptions have 
been found two dated 945 at Kydsauur seven miles south-west of 
Hangal, the third dated 951 at Soratur ten wiles south of Gadag, 
and the fourth dated 956 at Alnur five miles south-east of Hdngal. 
The Kydsanur inscriptions call Krishua, Kannara, and record that his 
underlord the meahdisdmanta Kalivitta of the Chellaketan family was 
governing the Banavési province? The Soratur inscription gives 
the name of the commandant of the king’s bodyguard Rudrapayya 
as governing the city of Saratvur.? Tu $75 Krishna IV.’s son and 
successor Kakka IIT. was defeated aud sluin by the Western Chalukya 
‘Paila I. who put an end to Rashtrakata rule+  Dharwdr, with the 
rest of the Rashtrakuta territory, passed to the revived Chélukyas 
whose capital later on (1V50) was Kalyin in the Nizim’s country about 
forty miles north of Gulburga. They continued to rule Dharwar 
through their feudatories the Kadambas of Banavdsi and Hangal. 
The carliest record of Western Chalukya (973-1190) sovereignty in 
Dhérwar is an inscription at Gadag which describes Taila IT. 
(973-997) as having uprooted the Rattas, or Rashtrakutas, slain 
Munj kiug of Malwa, killed the leader of Paénchal in Upper India, 
and reigned over the whole earth for twenty-four years bepinuing 
with 973 (5S. $95), the cycle year being Sbhrimukh.® Another 
of Taila IL’s inscriptions at Talgund in Maisur dated 997 records 
that his underlord Bhimras, who was hououred with the title of 
Tailap’s Champion, governed the Banavdsi province. Of Taila 
IL’s son and successor Satydshraya II. (997-1008) three inscrip- 
tions have been found m Dharwir; at Gadag: dated 1002, at, 





1 Ind. Ant, XIT. 223 - 225, 249. Between Govind V- and his successor Krishna IV. 
are inserted the names of Krishna II1., Amoghvarsh If., and Khottiga, These chiefs 
do nat appear to have reigned. 

2 Fleet’s Kanarcae Dynasties, 87,88. An inscription of Krishna TV.’s elder brother 
Khottiga, dated 971, has been found at Idargunchi village in Hubli, The inseription 
mentions Khottiga’s underlord the Ganga Mahdmandaleshvar Permanadi Marsimh 
as governing the Gangvadi Ninety-six Thousand in Muisur, the Purigere or Lakshm- 
eshvar Three Hundred, and the Belvola Three Hundred, and gives the names of two 
places Sebbi or Chabbi six miles seuth of Hubli and Ron the chief town of the Ron 
sub-division, Khottiga left no issue, and this explains why his date 971 is considerably 
later than the dates of his younger brother Krishna IV, which begin with 945, 
Tt appears that when it became improbable that Khottiga should leave any issue, 
his younger brother Krishna JV. and afterwards Krishna’s son Kakka TIE were 
joined with him in the government. Khottiga seems tu have died between the date 
(971) of the fdargunchi inscription and the date (972) of Kakka’s Karda plates. 
ind. Ant. XIT. 255, ¥ dnd. Ant. XII. 257. 

4 The temple of Banshankari at Gundur five miles east of Shiggaon has an ingerip- 
tion dated in the year (973) of Kakka III.’s overthrow. Whether after Kakka’s 
defeat and death the Rashtrakutas lost all their power, or whether, for a time, the 
Raéshtrakutas continued to govern as the undertords of the Western Chalukyas is not 
certain. An inscription at Hebbal village near Lakhmeshvar is dated 974-5 and gives 
the names of two Ganga chiefs as underlords of Kakkaldev and governing the Puligere 
and Belvola Six Hundred, the Kisukad Seventy, and the Bage Seventy, The inscrip- 
tion Invests Kakkaldev with the usual titles of supreme sovereignty, which seems to 
show that Krishna IV. survived his son’s overthrow and continued to hold some 
power, or that Kakka IIT. had a son governing the southern provinces of his kingdom 
who maintained himself against the Western Chdlukyas longer than his father, Ind. 
Ant. XII. 270-271. 

* Fleet's Kéinarese Dynastics, 40-41, © Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 41-42. 
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Kanneshvar ten miles south-east of Hangal dated 1005, and at 
Munvalli one mile north-west of Bankdpur dated 1008. The Gadag 
inscription records that wader Satydshraya as overlord, Sdbhanras 
or Sobhanras governed the Belvola Thres-Hundred and the Puligere 
or Lakshmeshvar Three-Hondred. The Kanneshvar inscription 
records that, Satydshraya’s undorlord Bhimréj, known as Taila’s 
Champion governed the Banavasi, Kisukéd, and Santalige districts, 
Of Satydshraya I1’s nephow and successor Vikramaditya V. 
(1008-1018) three inseriptions have been found in Dhérwar; at 
Sudi nine miles north-east of Ron, at Alur five miles south-east of 
Hangal, and at Galagnéth twenty miles north-east of Karajgi. The 
Sudi inscription is dated 1010; the Alur inscription, also dated 
1010, records that Vikraméditya’s underlord Iriva Nolambédhirdj 
governed parts of Maisur and Dhdrwér; the Galagnath inscription 
is dated 1011.1 Of Vikraméditya’s younger brother and successor 
Jaysimh III. (1018-1042) three inscriptions have been fonnd. One 
dated 1025 is at Kalydn four miles south of Shiggaon, a second 
dated 1026 is at Havangi seven miles south-east of Hangal, and a 
third dated 1083 is at Benkankond five miles south of Ranebennur.* 
Among Jaysimh III.’s Dharw4r underlords and oflicers were the 
Mah4mandaleshvar Kundamras of the Kédambas of Banavdsi and 
Héngal* who was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand and 
parts of Maisur and Kanara; the Dandanéyak Barmdev who in 
1024 was governing the Taddevddi Thousand, the Belvola Three 
Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred; and the Mah4mandal- 
eshvar Mayurvarma II. of the K4dambas of Banavdsi and Héngal 
who in 1084 and 1038 was governing the Pénungal or Hangal Five 
Hundred. Of Jaysimh’s sonand successor Someshvar I. (1042-1068) 
inscriptions have been found at Nilgund twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag, at Adur ten-miles east of Héngal, and at Ingalgondi eight 
miles south of Kod. The Adur and Nilgund inscriptions are dated 
1044 and the Ingalgondi inscription is dated 1049. In 1044 
Someshvar I.’s underlord in charge of the Pénangal Five Hundred 
was Mayurvarma II. of the family of the Kédambas of Banavasi 
and Héngal; and in 1045 and again in 1062 the Mahémandaleshvar 
Chévundray of the same family was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand. Someshvar’s aunt Akkddevi seems to have held a com- 
mand during his reign, as, in an inscription dated 1047, she is 
mentioned as Jaying siege to the fort of Gokdége or Gokdék in 
Belgaum. In 1049 Someshvar’s eldest: son Someshvar II. was 
governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred. In 1053 Someshvar’s chief queen Mailaladevi was en- 
trusted with the government of the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand ; 
and in 1055 Someshvar’s second son Vikramaditya VI, was govern - 
ing the Gangvddi Ninety-six Thousand in Maisur and the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand with Harikesari of the family of the Kadambas 








1Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 43. 

3 ne Kénarege Dynasties, 45; Dr. Burgess’ Lists of Antiquarian Rentains, 18, 
23, 28. : 

? This is the earliest mention of a Kidambs feudatory of the Western Chélukya 
kings after the Chellaketansa (850 - 950). 
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2£ Banavisi and Hangal as his subordinate in charge of Ranavasi. 
In 1068 Someshvar’s underlord the Mahdmandaleshvar Kirttivarma 
of the Banavdsi and Hangal Kédambas was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand. An inscription of Someshvar’s eldest son and 
successor dated 1071 mentions an incursion of a Chola king into the 
Western Chalukya dominions during Someshvar I.’s reign. The 
Cholas invaded the Belvola Three Hundred, and, burning many 
temples, wentto Puligereor Lakshmeshvar and there destroyed several 
Jain temples. The Cholas’ success did not last long. Someshvar I. 
repulsed their army, drove them south, and slew their leader in a battle 
fought at Kakkargond, the modern Kakargundi, on the Tungbhadra 
between Hariharand Davangere in North-westMaisur. Of Someshvar 
I.’s eldest son and successor Someshvar IT. (1068-1075) five inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dharwar: one dated 1069 at Sudi nine 
miles north-east of Ron; one dated 1071 at Soratur six miles south- 
east of Mulgund, one of uncertain date at Kallukeri six miles south 
of Hangal, and two dated 1072 at Gavrabad twelve miles north of 
Gadag and at Gudugudi five miles north-west of Hangal. Somesh- 
var IL.’s chief Dhaérwér underlords and officials were Lakshmanras, 
who, in 1071, was governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the 
Puligere Three Hundred and who repaired the Lakshmeshvar Jain 
temples which had been destroyed by the Cholas during the reign of 
Someshvar I.; and Udaydditya of the Ganga family, who, in 1071, 
was governing at the city of Bankdpur and in 1075 had charge of 
the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand and parts of Maisur. Someshvar’s 
TI.’s successor was his younger brother Vikramaditya VI. (1073-1126) 
perhaps the most powerful king of his dynasty. Nearly two hun- 
dred inscriptions, not yet arranged, scattered over North Maisur, 
East Kanara, West and North-west Haidarabad, and all Dhdrwér, 
Belgaum, and Bijapur show how completely Vikramaditya ruled the 
Deccan and Karndtak. One of his most interésting inscriptions is 
a Buddhist tablet at Dambal which records grants made to a vihdra 
of Buddha and a vihdra of Arya Téra Devi at that town. The in- 
scription is dated 1095 (8.1017) and proves that the Buddhist 
religion was a living faith in the Kanarese country as late as the end 
of the eleventh century.) Vikramaditya’s leading underlords and 
officials in Dhérwdr were the Kiédamba Mah&mandaleshvar Kirtti- 
varma IT. who in 1076 and 1077 was governing the Banavdsi Twelve 
Thousand; the Mahapradhén and Dandndyak Barmdev who in 1077 
was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand and the eighteen 
Agrahdras ;* the Kédamba Mahdmandaleshvar Shantivarma who 
in 1018 was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand and the Pé- 
nungal Five Hundred ; Queen Lakshmadevi who in 1095 was govern- 
ing the eighteen Agrahdras and Dharmdpur or Dharmavolal the 
modern Dambal; the Kédamba Mahdmandaleshvar Tailap II. who in 
1099, 1108, and 1115, was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and the Pénungal Five Hundred ; the Mahdépradhénand Dandndyak 


1 Details are given-below under Dambal in Places. 

2 The eighteen Agrahdras seem to have been eighteen important towns scattered 
over the Belvola Three Hundred district. Huli was one of them, Nargund another, and 
Dambal was perhaps a third, Flect’s Kénarese Dynasties, 48 note 3 ; Ind, Ant, XIT. 47. 
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Anantpaél who in 1103 was governing the Belvola Three Hundred, 
the Puligere Three Hundred, and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; 
and the Mahépradhdn Dandndyak and Chamberlain Govind who 
in 1114 was governing the Bavavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Santalige Thousand. Vikramiditya’s long rcigu was fairly peaceful, 
except that his younger brother Jaysimh IV., whom he had placed 
as viceroy in charge of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, rebelled and 
winning over many local chieftains advanced as far as the Krishna. 
In a battle fought near the Krishna Jaysimh was made captive and 
the insurrection was crushed? ‘T'wo of Jaysimh’s inscriptions have 
been fuund, one at Anantpur in Maisur and one at Lakshmeshvar, 
The Anantpur inscription records that in 1079 Jaysimh was govern- 
ing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; and the Lakshmeshvar inscrip- 
tion records that in 1081 Jaysimh was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, the Sdntalige and Kandur Thonsands in Maisur, 
and the Belvola and Paligere Three Hundreds in Dharwar. These 
inscriptions style Jaysimh heir-apparent. He seems to have died 
before Vikramaditya VI., whose successor was his own second son 
Someshvar ILE. (1126-4138). Inseriptions of Someshvar ITI. have 
been found at Abbalur and Ifre-Kerur in Kod and at Bankapur. 
The Abbalur and THire-Kerur iascriptions have not been deciphered, 
but the two Bankdpur inseriptions are dated 1188. Someshvar’s 
leading underlords and officers in Dharwar were the Kadamba Maha- 
mandaleshvar Mayurvarma Ill. who in 113] was governing the 
Banavaési Twelve 'lhousand, the Santalige Thousand in Maisur and 
the Pénungal or Hingal Five Hundred; the Kadamba Mahdman- 
daleshvar Tailap []-wboin 1135 was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Pénungal Pive Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred ; and the Dandnaywk Mahddev who in 1130 was govern- 
ing at his capital of Palgere.* Of Someshvar IIT.’s eldest son and 
successor Jagadekmalla IT. three inscriptions have been found at 
Dhérwdr; one dated 1143 at Hire-Kerur seven miles south-west of 
Kod, and two dated Lld4 and 1148 at Balehalli six miles south-west 
of Hangal. Jagadckmalla’s capital was Kalyd4n, but in 1148 he 
appears to have had a provincial centre at Kadalipur? in the 
Kondarie Seventy, which was a small sub-division on the Dhirw4r 
aud North Kanara Fronticr near Hangal, Jagadekmalla JI.’s chief 
Dhérwir underlords and officers were the Dandvdyak Bomanayya, 
who in 1143 was governing the Banavasi 'l'welve Thousand; the 
Dandnidyak Keshiray or Keshimayya who in 1]42 was govern- 
ing the Belvola ‘Three Hundred, the Palasige or Halsi Twelve 
Thousand and the Panongal Five Hundred. Of Jagadekmalla’s 
younger brother aud sueccssor Taila IZ]. (1150-1162) inscrip- 
tions lave been found in Dharwar at Para and Hamsabhavi 
in the Kod sub-division, and at Hiéveri in the Karajgi sub- 
division. The inscription at Pura about threo miles south of 
Rattehalli bears date 1152 and the Haveri inscription is dated 1157, 





1 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 50, * Pleet’s Kénarcse Dynasties, 62. 

* Kadalipur is mentioned in one of the Balehalli inseriptions. Ibis probably Bale- 
halliags Kadalipur is the Sanskrit translation of the Kauarcse Balchalli or Vlantain 
Town. 
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Taila (11s Jeading underlord and officer in Dhirwdr was the 
Dandnéyak Mahddev, who, in 1152, was governing the Banavdsi 
‘f'welve ‘Vhonsand and the Puligere ‘Three Hundred. 

Taila IIT.’s commander-in-chict was the MabAmandaleshvar Bijjala 
of the Kalachuri dynasty. As later Kalachuri inscriptions record that 
Bijjala destroyed the Chélukya kings and acquired the whole of the 
Kuntal country; itis clear that Bijjala abused bis trust and used bis 
sovereign’s armics to deprive him othis kingdom. An inscription dated 
1161-2 (8. 1083) found at Balagamve in Maisur styles Bijjala Mahd- 
mandaleshvar, a second inscription dated 1162-3 (8. 1084) found at 
Annigeri invests Bijjala with full royal titles and calls Annigeri his 
royal capital, This fixes the date of Bijjula’s usurpation between 
January 1161-2 and January 1162-3. Of the Kalachur?? usurper Bijjal 
(1161-1167) inscriptions have been found at Ablur and Rattchalli in 
Kod and at Annigeriin Navalgund, Bijjala’s leading underlords and 
officers in Dhdrwar were the Dandnayak Barmaras, who, in 1161, was 
governing the Banavasi country; the Dandnayak Shridhar who in 1161 
was governing from Annigeri ; and Kashyapnayak who in 1163 was 
governing the Banavdse Twelve ‘Thousand andthe Panungal Five 
Hundred. Thongh the Kalachuris were Jains, Bijjala took a great 
interest In Shaivism. His minister Basava, taking advantage of his 
master’s leaning towards Shaivism, started the Lingdyat form of that 
faith, and securing a large following, dethroncd Bijjala and for a time 


ahd 


assumed the sovoreignty. According to Jain accounts, dreading 














' The country of Kuntal included, on the south, Balagdmve and Harihar in Maisur, 
aud. Hampe or Vijayanagar in the Beldri district. lo the north of these places it 
included Lakshmeshvar, Gadag, Lakkundi, aud Naregal in Dhirwdr, and Kukkanur 
in the Nizam’s dominions; further to the north, Konnur, Kalhole, Saundatti, and 
Manoli in Belgaum, and Pattadakal and Aihole in South Bijapur; and still further 
to the north, Bijapur, Taddevadi, and Mannugulli, in Bijapur. Still further to the 
north, 16 probably included Kalyan itself; bat the inscriptions as yet available do not 
sutice to define its extent in that direction and to the north-west. In the south-west 
corner, it ingluded Banavisi in North Kanara, and Hangal in Dharwar, and, on 
this side, was bounded hy the Hayve Five Hundred, which was one of the divisions 
of the Konkan, and which lay between Hadnyal, Banavasi, and Halagd4mve, and the 
voast. To the north of Héngal, the Palusige or ILfalsi Twelve Thousand, the 
Venugraina or Belgaum Seventy, and the territory of the Silélirag of Kolhapur, do 
not secm to have formed part of Kuntala. As they lay along the inland slopes of the 
Sahyadris and were hounded immediately on the west by the Konkan, they scem to 
have been treated rather as up-country divisions of the Konkan itself, ‘The principal 


divisions of Knntal were the Banavasi Twelve Thonsand, the Panungal or Hangal Five 


Hundred, the Puligere or Lakhmeshvar Three Hundred, the Belvola Three-hundred, 
the Kuni lhree-thousand, the Toragalo Six Thousand, the Kelavadi Threc Hundred, 
the Kisukad Seventy, the Bagadage Seventy, and the Taddevidi Thousand.  Fleet’s 
Kanarese Dynasties, 42, 

* The Kalachuris or Kalachuryas have the title of Aridanjura-puravarddhisheara, that 
is Supreme lord of Kéluujara the best of cities, ‘The orginal stock therefore started 
from that city, now the hill-fort of Kélanjar in Bundelkhand. An account published 
by General Cunningham (Arch. Report, IX. 54) shows that in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries a powerful branch of the family held Bundelkhand which was also 
called Chedi. ‘This family seem from their era, which is called either the Kalachuri 
or the Chedi era, to date froin as early as A.b. 249.) Their capital was at Tripura, now 
Tevar, about six miles west of Jabalpur. Members of this Tripura fanily of 
Kalachuryas several times intermarried with the Rishtrakutay and Western 
Chalukyas. Another branch of the tribe in the sixth century had a kingdom in the 
Konkan, from which they were driven by the early Chalukya Mangalish, uncle of 
Pulikeshi Uf, (610-634). ‘The Kalachuryas eall themselves Maihayas and claim 
descent from Yada through Kartavirya or Sahasrabihu-Arjuna, 

2 Vetaily are given in Bombay Uazcttecr, XV. Part IL, v0. 
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the vengeance of Bijjala’s son Someshvar, Basavafied to Ulviin North 
Kénara. He was pursued, and, finding that Ulvi could not stand 
a siege, he threw himself in despair into a well and was drowned.' 
Of Bijjala’s son and successor Someshvar (1167-1174) inscriptions 
have been found in Dharwér at Lakkundi and Narsdpur in Gadag, 
at Annigeri in Navalgund, and at Raitehalliin Kod. The Lakkundi 
and Narsdpur inscriptions are dated 1172 and 1173; the Annigeri 
inscription is dated 1172, and the Rattehalli inscription 1174. 
Someshvar’s Dharwar underlords and officers were the Dandnéyak 
Keshav who in 1168 was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand, 
the Pénungal Five Hundred, and the Taddevddi Thousand ; the 
Dandndyak Tejimayya who was the governor of the Belvola coun- 
try; and the Mahdmandaleshvar Vijayapdndya, who in 1174 was 
governing the Banavadsi country. About 1175 Someshvar was 
succeeded by his three brothers Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Singana 
who seem to have shared the government. Sankama’s inscriptions 
have been found at Ron and Sudi in the Ron sub-division both dated 
1180. His chief Dharwar underlord was the Mahapradhén and 
Dandnéyak KeshirAj who in 1179 was governing the Banavdsi 
country with a, subordinate Sampakar of the Gutta family. An 
inscription of Ahavamalla (1180-83), dated 1182, has been found at 
Anveri twelve miles south-east of Rénebennur. The only known 
inscription of Singhana is a copperplate found at Behatti eight 
miles north-east of Hubli. The plate is dated 1183, and records the 
grant of the village of Kukkanur in the Belvola Three Hundred. 


Though usurped: for nearly twenty years by the Kalachuris the 
power of the Western Chaélukyas was not destroyed. About 
1182, taking advantage of the disturbances at Kalydén caused by the 
struggle between Lingdéyats and Jains, with the help of Dandndyak 
Barmras, apparently ‘laila II1’s governor of Banavdsi, Somesh- 
var IV. son of Taila, established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Banavaési and made Annigert in Navalgund his capital. As 
Someshvar’s inscriptions have been found only at Annigeri in 
Navalgund, at Dambal and Lakkundi in Gadag, at Héngal Kallukeri 
and Naregal in Héngal, and at Abbalur in Kod he probably never 
ruled any large territory. Someshvar IV.’s Dharwar underlords 
were the Mahdpradhdn and Dandndyak Tejimayya, who in 1184 was 
governing at Dbharmdpur or Dambal in the Masvadi country ; the 
Dandnayak Barmras who in 1184 was governing at the capital of 
Annigeri; the Mahépradhan Keshavbhatt who in 1186 was governing 
the Belvola Three Hundred ; and the Kdédamba Mahd&émandaleshvar 
Kaémdev who in 1189 was governing the Banavdse Twelve Thousand, 
the Pdénungal Five Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred. 
‘The last inscription of Someshvar IV, is dated 1189, Shortly after 
this the Western Chélukya dominions were divided between the 
Hoysala Bajlals of Dvérasamudra or Halebid in West Maisur in 
the south and the Yadavs of Devgiri now Daulatabad in the north. 





_ 1 The Ling4yats deny the truth of this story, and say that Basave was absorbed 
mto a ling in the temple of Sangameshvar at the meeting of the Krishna and the 
Malprabha in Bijépur, ten miles north of Hungund. 
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This division ceased when, about 1210, the whole of the Western 
Chaélukya dominions passed to'the Devgiri Yadavs. 

Of the Hoysala Balléls! of Halebid in West Maisur the first 
mention in connection with Dhérwér dates as far back as 1137. It 
occurs in an inscription belonging to the fourth Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhan (1117-37), where the excellent Viratkot or Hangal 
is described as having cried out. Vishnuvardhan’s power is said 
to have extended to Banavdsi, Pénungal, Halasige, Puligere, and 
Mésvddi in Dhérwér. Vishnuvardhan gained the Halasige district 
by conquest from Jayakeshi IJ. (1125) of the Goa Kaédambas, and 
the Banavdsi and Pénungal districts by the conquest of the Banavasi 
Kédamba Tailap II. (1099-1124), These conquests seem to have 
been short-lived. The first lasting conquest of Dhdérwar was by the 
preat Hoysala king Ballal II. or Vir Ballal (1192-1211), also known 
as the conquerer of Hill Forts. His inscriptions in Dharwér have 
been found at Sdtenhalli in Kod, at Benkankond in Raénebennur, 
at Annigeri in Navalgund, at Hangal, and at Alavandi, 
Gadag, Mevundi, Mulgund, and Nagamve jn Gadag. Vir Ballal was 
the first of his family to assume royal titles, and as commander-in- 
chief of his father’s army, and by defeating the Kalachuri general 
Barma in 11838, established Hoysala power inthe Kalachuri dominions 
north of the Tungbhadra. Vir Ballal secms to have made no lasting 
conquests north of the Malaprabha. In 1192 ho established himself 
at his capital of Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi.” Before 
this, besides defeating the Kalachuris, Ball4l met and defeated, 
according to tradition at Lakkundi, the Devgiri Yadav Jaitnugi 
(1188), a victory which gained Ballél the supremacy of the 
country of Kuntal. An inscription of Ballal’s son Narsimh IT. 
describes a battle between Ballél and) acertain Seman or Sevun 
whom Balldl besieged at Soratur near Gadag, defeated, pursued, 
and slew at the Krishna. In the same campaign besides Soratur, 
Ballél IT. took the hill forts of Erambarge or Yelburga in the 
Nizém’s country, Kurugod near Bolari, and Bellitagge, Gutti, 
HA&ngal, and Rattehalli in Dharwar. His first attempt on Panungal 
or Héngal was in 1196. An inscription on a hero-stone or virgal at 
Héngal, carved with a lively battle scene, records that in 1196 the 
Hoysala king Vir Ball4l came and pitched his camp at the large 








1 The Hoysalas, who are best known as the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra in Maisur, ruled 
from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also written Hoysana, Poysala and Poysana, 
‘They belong to the lineage of Yadu, and seem to be connected with the Yddavs of 
Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of Yadav-Nérayan and of Dv4- 
rAvati Puravarddhishvar, supreme lords of Dvdravati the beat of cities, apparently 
Dvdrasamudra, the modern Halebidin West Maiaur. Vinaydditaya (1039) was the firat 
of the family to secure any considerable share of power. The two chief men of the 
family were Vishnuvardhana from about 1117 to 1138, who was independent except 
in nate, and Balldl IL, (1192-1211) who overthrew the Kalachuri successors of the 
Chélukyas and also defeated the Yadavs of Devgiri. His son Narsimh II. (1233) was 
defeated by the Yddavs, and his great-grandson Ball4la III. by Ald-ud-din’s general 
Malik Kafur in 1310, They sustained a second and final defeat from a general of 
Muhammad Tughlik’s in 1327. The following are the successions : Vinaydditya (1047- 
1076), Ereyanga, Balldla I. (1103), Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh 1, Balléla 
TY. (1191-1211), Naraimh I]. (1223), Someshvar (1252), Narsimh TIT. (1254 - 1286),and 
Balldla III, (1310). Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 64; compare Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collection, New Edition, 64. —— 

* Besides at Lakkundi Bal!4l II, had a capital at Annigeri. 
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Anikere pond to tho west of the city and from it laid siege to the city. 
The stone tells how Sohani and his son Padmayya or Padmanna, 
the leaders of the Kidamba garrison dashed ont and routed the 
assailants, though the victory was marred by the death of the 
Kadamba leader Sohani. Balla] U1. returned and about 1200 
succeeded in taking Hangal. Still the Kadamba chief Kamdev 
struggled on and in 1203 held Satenhalliin Kod. Ballé) IT.’s leading 
underlerds and officers in Dharwar were, in 1192, the Mahapradhan 
and Dandnaéyak Mreyana or Eraga governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand and the Sdntalige Thousand; in 1199 the Mahdmandal- 
eshvar Réydev governing the Belvola country; im 1202 the 
Mahdmundaleshvar Jagadala Bhattamdev governing the Kuntal 
country; and in 1203 his Dandndyak Kamuthad Mallisetti 
governing the Séntalige Seventy and the Nagarkhand Seventy in the 
Banavasi country. Lalldl’s II. son and successor Narsimh II, lost 
all that his father had won of the old Western Chalukya dominions. 
Narsimh retired to Dvdrsamudra and seoms never after to have 
attempted to pass north of the ‘Tlungbhadra. 


Narsimh’s rivals and Conquerors wero the Yddavs of Devgiri 
in tho North Deccan! The first mention of the Devgiri Yaddavs 
in connection with Dharwar is in the reign of the third Devgiri 
king Bhillam (1187-1191) whose son Jaitugi I., apparently in 
Bhillam’s lifetime, was defeated by Vir Balldl in a battle fought, 
according to tradition, at. Lakkundi in Gadag. As this victory 
is said to have secured to Ball4l the country of Kuntal, Bhillam 
must have then held-a fairly extensive kingdom including Dharwar. 
One of Bhillam’s inscriptions, dated 1189, at Annigeri in 
Navalgund speaks of Anniveri as the capital from which his 
underlord the Mah4maudaleshvar Bachirdj or Bachan was governing 
the Belvola country. Of Bhillam’s grandson Smmghan IT. (1209- 
1247) inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at Gadag, 
Lakshmeshvar, Chaudadimpur, and Rattehallt, and a copperplate at 
Haranhalli on the ungbhadra in Ranebennur. In 1215 Singhan’s 
Mahdpradhin Hemmayyandyak was the manager of the customs 
duties of the Banavasi country; in 1219 Singhana Il. held the 
whole of the Banavdse Twelve Thousand; in 1223 his Dandndyak 
Jagadal Purushottam was governing tho Torgal Six Thousand; in 
1241 his Mahdpradhén Lakshmipal was governing the Nagarkhand 
Seventy ; and in 1247 his Mah4pradhan and Sendpati Bachiréj was 
governing the Karnatak and other countries from the capital of 
Pulikarnagar or Lakshmeshvar. Of Singhan’s grandson Krishna 
(1247-1253), inscriptions have béen found in Dhaérwar at Behatti, 
Chaudadémpur, Gadag, and Ndgdmve. Of Krishna’s successor 
Mahddev (1260-1270) inscriptions have beon found at Chandadémpur, 
Pura, and Sangur. Of Mahddev’s nephew and successor Rém- 





1The Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1312) were a dynasty of ten powerful kings who held 
almost the whole of the Deccan before the Musalm4n conquest. Their capital was 
originally ata place called Tenevalage, then at Vijayapur or Bijapur the great 
Adilghahi capital, and afterwards at Devgiri the modern Daulatabad in the Nizim's 
territories. Their greatest king was the ninth Ramchandra or Ramdev (1271-1310), 
in the latter part of whose reign the Mugalimins first invaded the Decean. 


powers 
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chandra or Ramdev (1271-1310), the greatest of the Devgiri Yadavs, 
inscriptions have been found in Dhérwar at Chandadémpur, 
Lakshmeshvar, Naregal, and Rattehalli. In 1277 Rémdev’s 
underlord was the Mahdmandaleshvar Sdéluva Tikkama who had 
come to Harihar on the Dhérwér-Maisur frontier in the course of a 
victorious expedition to the south. This expedition had probably 
been directed against the Hoysalas in consequence of their 
threatening, or perhaps invading, the southern and south-western 
part of Ramdev’s dominions. In a 1277 inscription Séluva Tikkama 
is called the establisher of the Kédamba kings and the overthrower 
of the Hoysalas, In 1295 Rémdev’s Mahdpradhén Mallidev was 
governing the Pulikere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred. 

Besides of these different overlords inscriptions record the names 
of two local families the Kédambas and the Sindas. With varying 
overlords, the Kédambas of Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203) were 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the local rulers of 
Dharwar. Their copperplates and inscriptions give about twenty- 
five names of whom six appear to have actually governed.’ All 
that is known of these Kiédambas has been given in the account of 
their Western Chélukya overlords.” 

During the greater part of the twelfth century (1100-1180) the 
north-east of Dh4rwdér was held by the Sindas of Erambarge or 
Yelburga in the Nizdm’s country abont fifteen miles east of Naregal 
in North-East Dharwar. Of two of them Achngi IT. (1110-1122) and 
Pormadi I. (1104-1144) inscriptions haye been found at Kodikop, 
Waregal, Ron, and Sudi all in the Ron sub-division. Achugi IL.’s 
inscriptions found at Kodikop ten miles south of Ron is dated 1122. 
He was then governing the Kigukéd® or Pattadkal Seventy and 
several other towns, the chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere* 
the chief town of the Nareyangal’ Twelve and a part of the 
Belvola hree Hundred. Of Achugi’s eldest son and successor 
Permadi I. (1104-1144) three inscriptions have been found at Naregal 
and one at Kodikop. Of the Naregal inscriptions two record grants 
made by village officers before his time. The third is of his own 
time and bears date 1104. The Kodikop inscription is dated 1144.5 
Till 1294 Ramchandra of Devgiri (1271-1310) was supreme in the 
Karnatak.® 
* In 1294 Ald-ud-din the nephew of Jeldl-ud-din the first Khilji 
emperor of Delhi (1288-1295) led the first Musalm4n army 
that had ever passed into Southern India, took Devgivi, and 
compelled Ramchandra or Ramdev to acknowledge the supremacy 





1The Kédamba successions are Mayurvarma J., Krishnavarma, Nagvarma I., 
Vishnuvarma, Mrigvarma, Satyavarma, Vijayvarma, Jayvarma I., Nagvarma II,, 
Shantivarma J,, Kirttivarma I., Adityavarma, Chattaya Chatta or Chattuga, 
Jayvarma IT, or Jaysinh, Kirttivarma II. or Kirttidev I. (1068-1077), Shantivarma EI. 
Shanta or Shdéntaya (1088), Laila II. or Tailapa II, (1099-1131), Mayurvarma III. 
(1131), Mallikarjun I. (1132-1135), Kirttidev IL., and Kamdev (1181 - 1203). Several 
other Kadamba names, which, though historical, do not At with this list are given 
in Mr. Fleet's Kénarese Dynasties, 87-88. * See above, pp. 394-398. 

* The name Kisuk4d or Ruby forest, though not now known, evidently marked 
the country round Kisuvolal or Ruby-city that is Pattada Kisuvolal or Pattadakal 
in Sonth Bijapur. 4 The modern Naregal about ten miles south-east of Ron. 

4 Details of the Sindas are given in the Bijapur Statistical Account, 

 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 74- 
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of the emperors of Delhi! Between 1295 and 1306 Ramchandra 
remained unharmed and continued the overlord of the south. In 
1806 Ald-ud-din, who in 1295 had usurped the Delhi throne, again 
sent an army to the south under his general Malik Kéfur and again 
reduced Ramchandra to submission.2, Ramchandra died in 1310 and 
his son Shankar was ill-affected to Musalmans. In the same year 
(1810) Ald-ud-din’s generals Malik Kdfur and Khwaja Haji passed 
south, laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, captured Ballala TIL (1290 - 
1310), and, after plundering his capital of Dv4rsamudra, returned to 
Delhiwith rich spoils.3 In 1312 Malik Kafur entered the Deccan for 
the fourth time, seized and put Shankar the Devgiri king to death, and 
laid waste the Karndtak and Maharashtra from Cheul in Koléba and 
Débhol in Ratndgiri in the west as far east as Mudgal and Réichur 
in the Nizdm’s territory.* The country north of a line passing 
through Belgaum and the meeting of the Krishna and Tungbhadra 
was brought completely under the sway of the Delhi emperor. 
During Malik Kéfur’s absence at Delhi Harpdl, the son-in-law of 
Ramchandra of Devgiri, stirred the Deccan to arms and restored 
the former Devgiri territories to independence. The troubles at 
Delhi resulting inAlé-ud-din’s and Malik Kafur’s assassination 
left Harpél in undisturbed possession of Devgiri till 1318. In 1818 
the emperor Mubgrik (1317-1321) marched into the Deccan, 
captured Harpal, and flayed him alive’ In 1827 the emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351) subdued the Karndtak even to the 
shore of the sea of Umdn that is the Indian Ocean. Of the forty 
years between the first Musalmén invasion of the south in 1294 and 
the establishment of a new Hindu kingdom at Vijayanagar between 
1828 and 1335 no récord has been traced. It must have been atime 
of trouble and disorder, favourable to the rise of the petty robber 
chiefs, who, when the central authority was weak or broken, always 
divided and harried the Karnétak. Between 1328 and 1385, with 
the help of the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in West Maigur, two 
brothers, Hakka and Bukka, established a new city on the right bank 
of the Tungbhadra river, opposite the old city of Anegundi and 
about thirty-six miles north-west of Beléri, The new city was first 
called Vidy4nagar or the City of Learning, and afterwards Vijayanagar 
or the City of Victory. Of the origin of the two brothers Hakka 
and Bukka accounts vary. According to one story they belonged 
to the Hoysalas of Dvaérasamudra, according to a second they were 
of the family of the Banavdsi Kadambas, according to a third they 
were of the Yadav line, and according to a fourth they were 
shepherds or Kurubars the treasury guards of the family of Varangal 
in the Godavari delta which was destroyed by the Musalmans in 1828. 
Madhav the head of the Shringeri monastery helped the brothers 
with money, chose for them the site of the new city, and, in 1335, 
when the fortifications were completed, placed Hakka on the throne 
with the title of Harihar Ray (1335-1350). The spread of Vijayanagar 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 307. 2 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 369. 
3 Briggs’ Ferishta, L. 375. 4 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 379. 
5 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 339. ® Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 413. 
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power in the Karnétak was rapid. In 1342 the Arab traveller Ibn 
Batuta found Hariab, that is Hariappa, the overlord of the chiefs 
of the Kanara coast.! Thus, at this time, Dh4rwdér seems to have 
been held by Vijayanagar. While Vijayanagar was building, 
Muhammad Tughlik (13825-1351), pleased with its central position 
and the strength of its hill-fort, was trying to make Devgiri, or as 
he now called it Daulatabad the City of Wealth, the capital of India, 
He thrice forced the people of Delhi to move to Daulatabad, but all 
his efforts failed. ‘The Deccan continued hostile to his rule. And 
in the troubles which embittered the latter part of his reign the 
Deccan nobles more than once rose in revolt, At last in 1347, 
under the leadership of an Afghén named Zatir Kh4n, afterwards 
known as Alé-ud-din Hasan Gangu, who took the name Bahmani 
out of respect to a Brdéhman patron, the Deccan freed itself from 
all connection with Upper India. Hasan moved his capital 
from Daulatabad about 190 miles south-east to Kulbarga and there 
founded a dynasty, which, under the name of the Bahmani or 
Kulbarga kings, ruled the Deccan and great part of the Karnétak 
for nearly a century and a half (1347-1489). 


About 1351 Ala-nd-din Hasan Ganga (1547-1358), the founder 
of the Bahmani kingdom, sent a large force into the Karndtak or 
Kanarese-spceaking districts, that is the country south of a line drawn 
between Kolhapurand Bidar. Fromthe Narndtak the Bahmanigeneral 
returned with much spoil in money and jewels, besides two hundred 
elophants and one thousand female singors.2. Very bloody wars 
continued between the Vijayanagar and the Bahmani kings, the record 
of which is probably one-sided, as J’erishta dwells on Musalmdn 
victories aid passes over Musalmin defeats. In the earlier wars 
between Kulbarga and Vijayanagar, if is recorded that victory 
was always followed by a general slaughter of prisoners, men 
women and children. In spite of their reverses the Vijayanagar 
kings do not seem to have lost their hold on Dhérwar and its 
neighbourhood, as, from an inscription dated 1854-55 (8. 1276), 
Harihar, on the right bank of the Tungbhadra about twelve miles 
south-east of Rancbennur, belonged to Bukka the second Vijayanagar 
king (1850-1379)% In 13869, Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1858- 
1875) defeated Bukka, king of Vijayanagar, and continued for three 
months to massacre the people of the Vijayanagar territory.* 
Muhammad was more successful than his predecessors in reducing 
the Karndtak chiefs and landlords. Ho wrested from them much 
of the accumulated riches of seven hundred years,> and so reduced 
the population that according to Ferishta the Vijayanagar districts did 
not recover for sevoral ages.® The scene of these indiscriminate 
massacres was the Raichur-Dodb outside Dharwar limits, though the 
east of the district can hardly have escaped. 


The weakening of Vijayanagar powerandthe cruelty of the Musalmdn. 


invaders forced large numbers of the people into ontlawry. ‘T'hey 





' Yule’s Cathay, IT. 416. ? Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 294. 
3 Jour. Bom. Branch Roy. As, Soc. NU. 388, * Briggs’ Ferishta, IT, 316, 
® Briggs’ Ferishta, IJ. 327. ° Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 327, 
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formed into large bands of brigands, and during Muhammad’s reign as 
many as eight thousand heads are said to have been sent to Kulbarga 
and piled near the city gates. Muhammad Shéh’s successor 
Mujahid Shah (1375 - 1378) demanded from Vijayanagar the fort 
of Bankapur, about thirty-six miles south of Dharwar, together 
with other places between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra, a 
country which Ferishta describes as full of fastnesses and woods.? 
Bukka refused and in the war which followed was driven through 
the forests to Cape Ramas in Goa. Then fortune changed; Bukka 
regained what he had lost, and forced the Musalméns out of the 
territories to the south of the Krishna. An inscription dated 
1379-80 at Dambal in Gadag shows that at that time Harihar II. 
(1879-1401) of Vijayanagar held Gadag.® The success of the 
Vijayanagar chief was apparently decisive,as the Musalman historians 
record about twenty years of peace during the reigns of M4hmud 
Shah Bahmani (13878-1397), Gheids-ud-din (1897), and Shams-ud- 
din (1397), from 1378 to 1897. This period of peace was followed 
by a devastation as complete as that caused by the fiercest 
Musalm4n invasion. The great Durga Devi famine began in 1396 
and lasted twelve-years, Whole districts were emptied of their 
people, and the hill forts and strong places previously held by the 
Muhammadans fell into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders of 
bandits. A second imscription of Harihar II., dated 1399-.1400 
(8. 1321), is at Makaravalli in Hangal. 

War between the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings again broke 
out in 1398. In 1406 Feroz Sh&h Bahmani (1397-1422), halting’ 
near Vijayanagar, detached Mir Fazl Ulla Anju with the Berar 
division to lay siege to Banképur the most important fortress in the 
Karndtak. Mir Fazl Ulla succeeded in taking tho fortress. He 
committed the government of the fort and of its valuable dependencies 
to Mia Saddoh, and himself returned to the royal camp. In 
the treaty which followed Dev Raya (1401-1451) of Vijayanagar 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Feroz Shdh Bahmani, 
and, to prevent further disputes, to cede the fort of Bankdpur 
as the marriage portion of the Vijayanagar princess. The peace 
between the rival kingdoms did not last long. In 1417 they were 
again ab war, And in 1423, Ahmad Shah Bahmani (1422-1485), 
the successor of Feroz Shah, overran the Vijayanagar country, and 
put to death men women and children without mercy, Whenever 
the uumber of the slain amounted to tweuty thousand, Ahmad 
Shah halted three days and made a festival. He also broke down 
Hindu temples and destroyed Bréhman colloges.’ Still, ia spite of 
these successes, the Musalmans had no firm hold of the country south 
of the Krishna. 1423 and 1425 were years of drought and 
famine.® 

In 1443, hearmg that Dev Raya of Vijayanagar had sent his son 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta, IF. 325. * Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 337. 

3 Jour, Bom. Branch Roy, Soc. XIL. 338. 4 Grant DutPs Mardth4s, 26. 
5 Jour. Bom, Branch Roy. As, Soc. XII. 340. 

8 Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 384 ; Scott’s Deccan, I. 85 - 86. 
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to besiege Bankipur, Ahmad Shah B&hmani despatched Malik-ul- 
Tujér with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijayanagar troops were forced to raise the siege! In 1454, 
Navalgund, about twenty miles north-east of Dharwar, which is 
mentioned as the head-quarters of a sirkatr or province, was the scene 
of an attempted revolt. Jeldl Khan the governor of the province 
and brother-in-law of Alé-ud-din Bahmani IT. (1435 - 1457), taking 
advantage of the king’s illness, seized a large tract of country 
round Navalgund which he gave in charge to his son Shikandar 
Khan. In spite of his illness Ald-nd-din marched against the 
rebels who fled before him, Shikandar Khan induced Sultén Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa and the ruler of Khandesh to enter the Deccan 
with a large army. Against this force Al4-ud-din marched in 
person, but before the armies met Shikandar’s allies withdrew as 
they had moved on the assurance that Ald-ud-din was dead. With 
two thousand Afghdns and Rajputs Shikandar fled to Navalgund. 
Khwaja Méhmud Gawdn pursued him, besieged Bankdépur, and 
on a promise of pardon persuaded him to surrender. On going to 
court he was received into favour, and in 1455 Navalgund was 
restored to him. In 1457, on the accession of the new king 
Humayun Shéh (1457-1461), disappomted at not receiving the 
government of Tailangana, Shikandar and his father began to raise 
troops at Navalgund, and defeated Khan Jehan the governor of 
Berar who was sent against them. After Khan Jehan’s defeat the 
king marched against the rebels, in the hope of inducing them 
to submit. But Shikandar Khan, relying on the attachment and 
bravery of his troops, with eight thousand Deccanis and Rajputs 
marched out to offer battle, and by night surprised the king’s camp 
with success. In consideration of their-closerelationship and former 
friendship the king sent Shikandar word that in spite of his crime 
im appearing in arms against his sovereign, if he would surrender, 
he would grant hima free pardon and confer on him an estate 
in Daulatabad. ‘To this Shikandur Khdn returned an insolent 
answer. Humédyun ordered tho line to attack, and Shikandar 
repeatedly repulsed the vigorous charges of the royal army. The 
action remained uncertain, till Mahmud Gawdéu with the Bijapur 
division and Khwaja Jehan Turk with the army of ailangana at 
the same timo charged Shikandar’s right and left wings and the 
rebels began to give way. ‘he king, observing their confusion, 
supported the attack from the centre with five hundred bowmen 
and five hundred spearmen, at the head of whom, mounted on an 
elephant, he charged the enemy. His advance was so stoutly 
opposed that the king found himself nearly deserted by his followers 
who retreated in confusion, while Shikandar Khan headed an attack 
on the king, As Shikandar drew near, the clephant on which 
Humayun was mounted seized him with his trunk, dragged him 
from his horse, and dashed him on the ground. His followers 
unable to check themselves, in their charge rode over him and 
crushed him to death. On the loss of their leader the rebel army 





1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 433; Waring’s Mardthds, 20. 
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fled ; and the king, rallying his troops, pursued the fugitives with 
great slaughter. Navalgund, to which Shikandar’s father had 
retired, was besieged. At the end of a week Jelé] Khén submitted. 
His life was spared, but ho ended his days in close confinement.! 
About this time, perhaps in the troubles which accompanied 
Shikandar Khdn’s revolt, Vijayanagar succeeded in regaining 
Banképur2 In 1470 Mahmud Gawan, who held the office of 
prime minister as well as the government of Bijdpur, attacked the 
seaboard territories of the Vijayanagar king and took Goa. In 
1472, at the instigation of the Vijayanagar king, the Hindu chief 
of Banképur and Virkam Ray Raja ot Belgaum sent troops to retake 
Goa? The attempt failed, and, in retaliation, the Musalmdns 
besieged and took the fort of Belgaum. In 1472 and 1473 no 
rain fell, and no grain was sown; many died and many left the 
country. In the third year, when rain fell, scarcely any farmers 
remained to till the Jand.t 


The capture of Belgaum and its dependencies brought the whole 
of the Bombay Karnatak, except the sonthorn portion of Dhérwar, 
under Musalman rule.--But the ascendancy of the Bahmanis was 
now at an end. -In 1489, Yusuf Adil Shah, one of the leading 
nobles of Mahmud Shah Bahmani If.’s court, declared himself 
in dependent and seized Bijapur and all the Bahmani possossions 
in Dhérwdr. About ten years before the establishment of Bijapur 
power (1479), perhaps from the want of success of the last of its 
members, Mallikarjuna (1451-1465) and Virupdksha (1465-1479) the 
first dynasty of Vijayanagar kings came to an end. Narsingh, who 
according to one account was the slave of the last king Virupéksha, 
according to a second account was a chief of 'Tailingana, and 
according to a third acconnt was of a Tulay or South Kanara 
family, established himself at Vijayanagar. In 1508, Narsingh of 
Vijayanagar was succeeded by his son Krishna Réya, a most 
successful and longlived king, who continued to rule probably 
till 1534. Krishna seems to have owed much of his success to 
the friendship of the Portuguese, who, arriving on the Malabar 
coast in 1498, waged a naval war on Arabs, Turks, and all Musalmén 
traders. Their rivalry with Bijapur induced them to cultivate 
friendly relations with Vijayanagar whom they supplied with 
ammunition, horses, and artillerymen. In 1510, Yusuf Adil Shah, 
the founder of the Bijapur dynasty, died. Acting under the advice 
of their Hindu ally the chief of Honévar in North Kanara, the 
Portuguese suddenly attacked Goa and took it with little trouble 
It was recovered by Bijapurin May ofthe same year, but before the 
close of 1510 (November 25th) was again taken and permanently 
held by the Portuguese.’ The success of the Portuguese was mos’ 
welcome to many of the Hindu chiefs. In 1512 anembassy came t 
Dalboquerque from Vengapur, that is Bankdpur, to congratulate hin 
on his success at Goa. The ambassadors brought sixty beautifull) 








1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 447. -456 ; Scott’s Deccan, I. 130-136. 
2 Compare Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 491. 3 Briggs’ Ferishta, I1. 491. 
4 Briggs’ Ferishta, IT, 494, * Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 34. 
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dressed horses and asked that they might have the management 
of the lands of Goa and that they might have 300 horses a year. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a 
useful ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagar, 
and as his people were skilful saddlemakers.! About 1520 
Krishna Réya completely defeated Ismail Adil Shah (1510-1534) and 
restored the kingdom of Vijayanagar to its former limits? The 
absence of any Musalm4n successes for several years after Krishna 
Raya’s victory may be gathered from Ferishta’s narrative, which 
passes in silence over the sixteen years between 1520 and 1535. 
Among the people of Dharwdr the rule of Krishna Raya and his 
brother Achyuta Réya, for the two names always go together, is 
remembered as a time of happiness and ideal government. Though, 
as the best known members of the dynasty, Krishna and Achyuta 
have probably gained a traditional credit for works which were 
not theirs, the brothers seem to have had a great share in 
constructing the system of water works for which Dhdérwar and the 
neighbouring country are famous. They also seem rightly to have 
the credit of introducing the Adi Rekha Mér survey which formed 
the basis of all later revenue settlements." The only one of 
Krishna Raya’s inscriptions found» in Dharwar is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1512-13 (8. 1434), giving over the village of Tirmalapura 
to Timmanaya the son of Ghatika-Narsingh the astrologer of 
Rattehalli and Kod.4 


After the death of Krishna Raya which probably happened in 1534, 
Achyuta Raya seems to have gone on reigning till 1542. Three 
inscriptions of Achyuta Raya have been found within Dharwar limits, 
two at Gadag, and one at Annigeri. All are dated 1538-39 (8. 1460). 
After Achyuta Réya’s death, though he kept representatives of the 
old family as the nominal heads of the state, the real control was 
seized by Radm Raja, who is said to have been the son of Krishna 
Raya’s minister. Ram Raja was an able and a vigorous ruler. In 
1547 he made a treaty with Dom Joio de Castro the Portuguese 
viceroy, with the object of encouraging trade and of resisting the 
power of Bijdpur. In this treaty Hubli or Obeli is mentioned as a 





1Commentaries of Dalboquerque, IIT, 246, 247. 

2 Rice’s Mysore, 1.230, Of this great victory the Portuguese historian Faria-y-Souza 
(Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 179), probably from Vijayanagar sources, gives the following 
details: In 1520, Krishna Raya, king of Vijayanagar, collected 35,000 horse, 730,000 
foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water-carriers and 20.000 dancing-girls, to 
recover the great castle of Rachol, that is Rdichur, which Bijapur had taken from 
him. Adil Sh4h came to relieve Rdichur, but was defeated and forced to fy, forty 
Portuguese in his army fighting with great valour. Krishna Raya pressed the siege 
but with no success, till eae aad de Fiqueredo and twenty Portuguese came with 
horses. Fiqueredo asked the king if he might attempt to assault the fort. Krishna 
Raya agreed, and, the second assault being well backed by the Vijayanagar troops, was 
successful. Soon after Adil Shah sent an embassy to Krishna Raya, asking for the 
restoration of prisoners and plunder. Krishna Rayaagreed on condition that Adil Shah 
would acknowledge his supreme authority as emperor of Kanara and come to kiss his 
foot, This degrading condition was accepted but its performance was delayed. 
Meanwhile Ray de Melo, who commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of 
Bijapur power, took part of the country near the isle of Goa. 

Captain, afterwards Sir G. Wingate in Bom, Gov. Sel. CLV. 74-75. 

4 Trans. Bom. Branch Roy, As, Soc. XT, 342. 
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place of trade in salipetre and iron for the Bijapur country. Though 
able and successful, Ram Raja was so overbearing to hig Musalmén 
neighbours that the four Musalmaén powers, Bijépur Golkonda 
Ahmadnagar and Bidar, joined in a league against him. In 1565, 
at the great battle fought on the banks of the Krishna, eighteen 
miles south of TAlikoti in the Muddebihal sub-division of Bijapur, 
Rém Raja was defeated and slain, and Vijayanagar taken and 
sacked? Jealousy between Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur, the two 
leading Musalman powers, prevented the transfer of the Vijayanagar 
territories to Musalmén rule. Rém Réja’s brother was allowed to 
hold much of the Karnétak and for some time many Vijayanagar 
feudatories maintained their independence. In 1570 the feeling 
of rivalry between Ahmadnagar and Bijépur grew less keen. 
With the Kialikat chief they formed a great alliance against the 
Portuguese, and agreed that if successful Ahmadnagar should keep. 
the north Portuguese possessions and Bij4pur overrun the south. 
The splendid courage of the Portuguese defenders of Cheul and 
Goa defeated the efforts both of the Abmadnagar and of the 
Bijapur armies.* Still the alliance led to a more friendly feeling 
between Ahmadnagar and J3ij4pur, and in 1573 Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) the Bijipur king was able to arrange that while 
Ahmadnagar spread its power northwards, he should be left free to 
conquer the Karnétak. In 1573 he marched against Dharwar, one of 
the strongest forts in the Karndtak, which was held by an officer of the 
iato Ram Raja who had assumed independence. The fort fell after 
a siege of six months and the surrounding country was annexed to; 
Bijapur. The Bijapur king next marched against Bankdpur, the 
capital of Velépa Raya, formerly a servant of the Vijayanagar kings, 
but now independent, After vain appeals for help to Venkatadry 
the brother of his former master, Velépa Raya defended himself 
with such vigour that he nearly forced the Bijapur troops to raise 
the siege. The Musalmdns were specially annoyed by mght 
attacks from the Karnatak infantry, who, valuing their lives but little, 
entered the tents at night naked and covered with oil and stabbed 
the Musalmaan soldiers in their sleep. This novel form of attack 
caused a panic among the Musalmans and their sufferings were 
increased by the activity of the enemy in cutting off their supplies. 
But in Mustapha Khaén the Bij4pur army had a good commander. 
With the help of his Bergi, that is apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Marétha-Telugu cavalry, he reopened his lines of 
communication, and by placing a strong guard of sentries round 
the camp checked the mght attacks, The siege was pressed, and 
after a year and three months the Musalmans were rewarded by the 
surrender of Bankdpur.6 ‘The Bijdépur king ordered a superb 
temple within the fort to be destroyed, and himself laid the first 








1 Subsidios, II. 255, 257, * Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 126. 
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stone of a mosque which was built upon the foundation. Many towns 
and districts were conferred upon Mustapha Khan, and till his 
assassination in Banképur in 1579 the whole of the conquered 
country remained under his management.’ According to Hindu 
accounts the power of the Vijayanagar kings continued at least in 
name till 1584, Though in 1598 the Hindus for a time regained 
Banképur,? 1575, the year of the fall of Bankapur, may be taken as 
the date when Dharwar came under Bij4pur rule. It continued 
under their sway for about a hundred years, till the capture of 
Bijapur by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1686. Of theso hundred 
years almost no details are recorded. But compared with the 
ten years of no-government before it began and the hundred and 
twenty years of misrule after it ended, the Bijdpur rule seems to 
have been a time of fair government and of prosperity. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, before Bijapur was 
weakened by the attacks of Shivaji, Dharwar seems to have becn full 
of villages of weavers and Hubli to have been a place of much wealth 
and of great trade, In 1673, while ravaging Biydpur territory, a 
Maratha army under Anaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantilo town 
of Hubli, the centre of a number of manufacturing villages. The 
booty exceeded any previous Maratha plunder. “Merchants of all 
nations were pillaged; and the Bijapur troops, which had been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the Mardthds had left. ‘The English factory at Karwar, which was 
said to have employed 50,000 weavers in the Dharwar villages, 
shad a broker at Iubli to sell all kinds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England. The Hubli factory was plundered, and, 
according to English account, goods were lost worth about £2773 
(7894 pagodas). ‘The English claimed compensation, but Shivaji 
declared that, except some petty damage represented by him at about 
£70 (200 Ps.), his troops had done them no harm? In 1674 
Shivaji fortified Nargund thirty miles north of Dhirwar, and took 
Dhaérwér.4 About the same time (1673) Abdul Karim Khan, the 
ancestor of the present Nawab of Savanur, on behalf of Bijapur, was 
appointed chiof captain against the Maréthis and governor of the 
provinces or sarkdr of Bankdépur, which, under Bijépur, included 
sixteen districts or pargands, the chief among them being Nasrabad 
or Dhdrw4r and Gadag.6 In 1685, Sultdin Mudzzim, Aurangzeb’s 
gon, marched in the name of the Delhi emperor to regain the south- 
west portions of the Bija4pur kingdom which Shivaji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and Dharwar, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. But im spite of this success he had to 
withdraw towards Ahmadnagar, as his army was greatly reduced by 
famine and pestilence.® In (1686, 15th October), on the capture of 
Bijépur by Aurangzeb, the rest of the Bijépur torritories in Dharwar 





3 Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 135-139 ; West’s Southern Maratha Country, 11-12. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, TT. 180. 

3 Orme's Historical Fragments, 34-36, 208 ; Grant Duff's Mardthds, 115. 

4 Stokes’ Belgaum, 42; Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIIL. 173. 

5 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 286 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. 

6 Grant Duff's Marathds, 148; Stokes’ Belgaum, 43 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 
144; Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 42, 
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passed to the Moghals. Tho Moghal tenure of the country was 
purely military and did not last long. Abdul Rahuf Khan, son of 
Abdul Karim Khan, the Bijaépor governor of Bank&pur, entered the 
emperor’s service and received a large share of the Bombay 
Karnétak. Abdul Réhuf at first made his head-quarters at Banképur, 
but he afterwards moved to SAvanur about six miles to the north-east. 
He left the revenue management of his territories to the hereditary 
Hindu officers, of whom tho chief were the desis of Navalgund, 
Shirhatti, H4vanur, and Dambal.! The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
led to the establishment of two Martha principalities under two of 
Shiv4ji’s grandsons, Satara under Shahu and Kolhdpur under 
Sambhaji. In 1719 through the influence of the Syeds who deposed 
the Emperor Ferokshir (1713-1719) Sh4hu received three imperial 
grants for the chauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmukhi or one-tenth 
of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, among them BijApur 
which included Dharwar. The third grant was the svardj or home 
rule of sixteen districts, the only one of which within Dharwar limits 
was Gadag.’ After this great cossion of territory Fatesing Bhonsle, 
Raja of Akalkot about twenty-three miles south-east of Sholdpur, 
was appointed to collect, the tribute and revenue due from the 
Karndtak. In 1728 the Nizdim was created viceroy of the Deccan 
and assumed independence. In those parts of the Bombay 
Karnétak which were not included in the Maratha home-rule or 
svardj, or had not been wholly ceded in grant, the Nizdm divided 
the revenue with the Marathds. As viceroy of the Deccan he 
interfered to suppress disturbances in the Bijépur Karnétak, and 
appointed a new governor or subhedér to that district.’ Though 
Shéhu had received the imperial grant of a large share of the 
Karnatak, and though his claims to levy a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Moghals had been 
admitted, so great was the local power of the chiefs of Kolhapur 
and Savanur that Fatesing Bhonsle, the Maratha general, scarcely. 
ventured to cross the Krishna, In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying his one-fourth and one-tenth shares of the revenue, 
Peshwa Bajirév (1720-1740), with a large army under Fatesing 
Bhonsle, marched into the Karndtak. They plundered as far as 
Seringdpatam, but made no attempt to establish their power. In 
1730, under a treaty between the chiefs of Sdtara and Kolhapur, 
though Shéhu and the Peshwa continued to exercise sovereignty 
over it except some forts, the country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra was assigned to Kolhapur. During these changes the 
Savanur Nawab, who, though no longer dependent on the Moghals, 
was subordinate to the Nizam, acquired so large a territory that in 
1746 he ventured to resist the authority of the farmer of the Maratha 
dues from the country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. 
This bronght on him a Maratha invasion against which he was 
unable to cope. In 1747 he had to agree to a treaty by which he 
yielded to the Peshwa the whole of the present sub-divisions of 
Dhérwér, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Rénebennur and 








1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 44. * Grant Duffs Marithis, 200. 
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Kod. He was allowed to keep Hubli, Banképur, Hangal, and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bankdpur.' 
It is doubtful whether the terms of this treaty were fully carried 
out. In 1755, while Peshwa Balaji’s army was encamped on the 
north bank of the Krishna on its march to the South Karnatak, an 
officer of the Peshwa, formerly in M. Bussy’s service, deserted the 
Peshwa and joined Abdul Hakim Khan the Nawdéb of Savanur, 
who had about this time thrown off his allegiance to the Nizém. 
The Peshwa demanded ithe deserter’s surrender, and as the 
Nawab refused to give him up, the Mardtha army crossed the 
Krishna, and attacked Savanur. The prime minister of Haidarabad, 
who wasatthistimeinleague with the Peshwa, observing soformidable 
an advance of Mardtha troops, gathered an army of observation. 
The Peshwa sent agents to declare that he had no intention to make 
war on the Nizdm, that the object of his advance was to reduce the 
Nuwab of Sdvanur their common enomy whose power, he said, was 
formidable both to the Nizim and to the Mardthds, and if not 
crushed would spread over the whole Karndtak.? Accordingly a 
force from Haidarabad joined the Mardthds, and, under Bussy’s 
directions, the artillery opened so-heavy a-fire on Sdavanur that 
after a siege of three months the Nawab was obliged to yield ‘To 
secure the withdrawal of the Maratha troops, the Nawab, im addition 
to a large cash payment, to raise which he was forced to pledge 
Bankdépur fort to Holkar, was compelled to cede eleven more 
districts, among them Hubli and Mismkota, In return he received 
some districts in Rénebennur and the sub-division of Parasgad in 
Belgaum. The Peshwa seems not.to have taken the newly acquired 
territory under his direct management, but to have left most of it 
to the local desdis whom he made responsible for the revenue.* 


Tn 1762 Haidar Ali deposed the Hindw king of Maisur and 
usurped the sole authority. By 1763 Haidar’s conquests had 
spread far north ofthe Tungbhadra. The friendship of Sévanur 
became of importance to Haidar, and, through his general Fazal 
Ullah, he suggested to the Savanur chief Abdul Hakim Khan the 
advantages of an alliance, Next year (1764), as the Sdvanur chief 
refused to separate from the Mardthds, Haidar marched against 
Savanar, and, after somo resistance, reduced the Nawabto submission, 
while Fazl Ulldh Khan took Dhaérwir and overran the country as 
far north as the Krishna.’ In Poona great preparations were made 
to repel Haidar's invasion. Au army under Peshwa Médhavrio 
(1762-1773) marched towards the Krishna. Gopdlrdo Patvardban, 
who was sent in advance, crossed the Krishua but was defeated by 
Faz] Ulldh. In May 1764, when the Peshwa approached with an 
army of 30,000 horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah, leaving a strong 
garrigou in Dharwar, foll back on Haidar’s army, which, quitting its 





1 Stokes’ Belganm, 4) ; West's Southern Mardtha Country, 22. 

* Grant Duff's Marathds, 287, 292; Orme’s Military Transactions of the British in 
India, 1. 425-427 ; Transactions in the Mar4tha Empire (1803), 87. 

+ The artillery practice during this siege so astonished the people that the year 
when one and a quarter ddkhs of balls were fired against Sdvanur is still a local era. 
Bom. Gov Sel. CXITI. 210, 4 Weat’s Southern Maratha Country, 23. 
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entrenched camp at Annavati in Maisur about twenty-five miles 
south of Bankdpur, and advancing towards Sdvanur, took a strong 
position near Rattehalli about thirty-six miles south of Savanur. 
Here, when joined by Fazl Ull&h, the whole force under Haidar’s 
command amounted to about 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, of which 
one-half were disciplined infantry. The Peshwa gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of TIaidar’s position, 
determined not to attack it, and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrisons from the towns and villages north 
of the Varda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement, 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Marathas towards tho strong position which I'azl Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. Tho Mardthds threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers, who retiring as he advanced drew Haidar forward, 
until their parties, always retiring but gradually thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round between 
Haidar and his camp, and forced him, not without heavy loss, to 
change his feigned retirement into a real retreat, He then fell 
back on his entrenched position at Annavati, The Peshwa followed ; 
and after a few days appearcd to be moving coluinus to invest his 
camp. Haidar, fancying he saw a chance of cutting off one of the 
Maratha columns, moved oui with 2000 infantry, 1000 horse, and 
four light guns. He was again enticed to advance too far and was 
completely surrounded. The speed of their horses saved Haidar 
and about fifty of his cavalry ; the rest of the corps was destroyed. 
The approach of the south-west monsoon (June) put a stop to 
further hostilities. The Peshwa cantoned for the rains at Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dharwar, billetting his horsemen among all 
the villages within a radius of twenty miles. As soon as the season 
allowed (October), the Peshwa laid siege to Dhérwar. He succeeded 
in breaching the wall and the town capitulated. The whole country 
north of the Varda was now in his possession, except Mundgod in 
North Kanara, and this, when the weather cleared, he speedily 
reduced. Madhavrio Peshwa made over the command of the 
army to his uncle Raghundthraéo or Raghoba, who, in 1765, pursued 
Haidar across the Tungbhadra and forced him to agree to a treaty 
under which, besides paying £320,000 (Rs. 32 likhs), he gave up 
all claims on Sdvanur.!| Dhdrwadr remained under the Mardthds 
till 1773, when, taking advantage of the trpubles at Poona caused 
by the death of Madhavrio Peshwa (1762-1773), Haidar sent 
a strong detachment under his son Tipu to recover the districts 
conquered by the Mardthés in 1764,2 Haidar entered into close 
relations with Raghundthréo the uncle of the murderod Peshwa 
Nardyanrdo, acknowledged him head of the Mardthds, and agreed 
to support him. In 1776, according to Maisur accounts, in return 
for the gift of £160,000 (Rs, 16 lakhs), Raghoba agreed that Haidar 
should take and hold the country to the south of the Krishna.* 








1Grant Duff's Mardth4s, 330-332 ; Wilks’ South of India, I. 461-464, 

* Grant Duff's Marathas, 363, 
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Haidar crossed the Tungbhadra, took Bankdpur and Sdévanur, and 
continued to push northwards till the rains (June 1776) stopped 
active operations. He returned to the south, leaving a chosen body 
of troops in Banképur with directions to watch, and as far as possible 
prevent supplies passing to the Dhérwar garrison which had not been 
reduced. Meanwhile the Poona ministers opposed to Raghundthréo 
obtained from the Nizdm a promise to act with them against 
Haidar. Before the joint Méraétha and Nizim armies could march, 
a small force under Konherréo Patvardhan and Paéndurang, was 
(1776) sent to drive Haidar’s troops ont of Savanur. Muhammad 
Ali, the Maisur general and Réghoba’s agont in command of a 
body of auxiliary Mardthds, came up with the troops under the 
Patvardhan at Sansi about twenty-five miles south-east of Dharwar. 
Finding the Poona force drawn up in order of battle, Muhammad 
Ali began the action with his cavalry. He feigned a check, and, 
retiring in apparent disorder, was thonghtlessly followed by the 
Marathds, who, confident of victory, pursued in headlong haste 
till the fugitive Musalmdns suddenly disappeared through openings 
in a powerful reserve. At the same time.a body of men in ambush 
poured into the flanks of the Maréthds a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry. The slaughter was scrious and the confusion 
hopeless. Muhammad Ali mado a determined charge at the head 
of his cavalry, and, completing the rout, continued the pursuit for 
nine miles, and captured many of the Marathés, among them their 
leader Pandurang.! After this defeat, in 1777, the main body of 
the Mardtha army of about 30,000 men under Parashurdm Bhanu, 
the most distinguished mombor of the Patvardhan family, and the 
Nizd&in’s army about 40,000 strong under Ibraélim Khin, marched 
against Haidar, The Nizdim’s forees were bought off and the 
Marathads recrossed the Krishna withont risking an action. This 
left the field open to Haidar, who in 1778 took Dharwar after a 
protracted siege. After the fall of Dharwar, Badémi and Jalihdl 
in South Bijapur were taken, and Haidar was master of tho whole 
country south of the Krishoa.2 He left Nargund, Navaleund, Dambal, 
and Shirhatti, and other strong places in the hands of their estate- 
holders or desdis on their acknowledging his supremacy and agreeing 
to pay tribute? The Poona mimsters were too fully occupied 
with the war against Raghunadthrdo and the English to allow them 
to make a serious attempt to recover the Karnaiak, Haidar used 
this interval to strengthen his hold on the country by a close 
alliance with Tlakim Khaén the Nawab of Savanur. In 1779, the 
eldest son of tho Naw4b was married to Tlaidar’s eldest daughter, 
and Haidar’s secund son was marricd to the Nawdb’s danghter.‘ 
These alliances led Haidar to support the Nawab in nominally 
recovering almost all the possessions which his father had im 1756 
ceded to the Mardthds. From this time till Haidar’s death in 1782 
Hakim Khan prospered.’ 





1 Wilks’ South of India, II. 179; Grant Duffs Mardthas, 400, 
2 Wilks’ South of India, IT. 186, * Wilks’ South of India, IT. 187. 
4 Wilks' South of India, 11. 206. ® Transactions in the Maratha Empire (1803), 88. 
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In 1779, as the Poona ministers were anxious to secure his aid 
in driving the English out of India, Haidar’s right to the Maratha 
territories south of the Krishna was admitted on payment of a yearly 
sum of £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) to represent the Maratha share of 
the revenue. Afterwards, when the war with the English was nearly 
over and when the treaty of Salbai (1782) was in progress, Nana 
Phadnavis, the Peshwa’s minister at Poona, tried to persuade 
Haidar to restore the territory north of the Tungbhadra, threatening, 
if Haidar refused, to join the English in attacking Maisur. But 
the rivalry between Né&na and Mahidaji Sindia and the death of 
Haidar in 1782 prevented Nana from gaining his object... After 
Haidar’s death, Nina Phadnavis called on Tipu to make good the 
arrears of tribute. ‘Tipu acknowledged that tribute was due, but 
evaded paying it. A conference was arranged between Nana and 
the Nizim tv form plans for recovering the territory to the south 
of the Krishna. But they failed to come to an agreement and Tipu 
remained in possession. The SdAvanur Nawab, who after Haidar’s 
death (1782) had gone over to the Marathas, incurred Tipu’s wrath, 
who drove his farnily out and forced him to take refuge at Poona? 
In 1785, by demanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged Venkatrdo, 
the chief of Nargund who had been his tributary since 1778. As by 
himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatrdo sought the help 
of the Bombay Government, and, as they were unable to assist him, 
he turned tothe court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatrao, 
Nana Phadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, thut landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments, and that the 
rights of Bréhmau landholders except when guilty of treason were 
always respected. ‘Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to 
demand more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay, and so 
give him a pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785, when 
news reached Poona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body 
of Mardthds was sent from Poona to relieve Venkatrao, Before 
the Poona detachment arrived, want of water had forced the Maisur 
troops to raise the siege. They were still in the neighbourhood, and 
after some skirmishing compelled the Mardthas to retire, took the fort 
of Ramdurg about seventeen miles north of Nargund, and resumed 
the siege of Nargund. On Tipn’s assurance thai only the regular 
tribute would be exacted, thu Maratha army recrossed the Krishna. 
The siege was pressed with redoubled vigour, and, on the strength of 
terms promised by Tipu, the Nargund chicf capitulated. In spite of 
Tipu’s promiscs, when the fort was taken, the chief was seized, he and 
his family were sent into captivity, and his daughter was taken into 
Tipu’s harem. Kittur,a fort in Belgaum about forty miles west of 
Nargund, wasalso seized,and both Kitturand Nargund were garrisoned 
by Maisur troops. Tipn forcibly circuincised many Hindus of the 
territory sonth of the Krishna, and 2000 Brdhman disciples of 
Shankaréchérya destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace,* In 
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1786 the Mardthés and the Nizdm formed an offensive alliance 
against Tipu, and agreed to begin operations by taking from him the 
country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. A detachment 
of 25,000 troops, chiefly horse under Tukaji Holkar and Ganeshpant 
Beheri another Maratha commander, was sent to drive Tipu’s garrisons 
from the neighbourhood of Kittur and to act against the Maisur 
general Burhaén-nd-din at Kittur. At the same time the confederate 
army under Haripant advanced and laid siege to Baddmi in South 
Bijépur, which, after a furious and pergevering attack, they succeeded 
in taking, Holkar’s detachment drove all Tipu’s posts from the 
open country in the neighbourhood of Kittur, but failed in their 
attack on Kittur fort. Holkar then made one march of upwards of 
sixty miles to Sévanur with the object of seizing ‘Tipu’s chief 
banker Régvendra Naik. Ragvendra succeeded in escaping, but two 
or three other smaller bankers fell into Holkar’s hands from whom 
he exacted a ransom of £20,000 (Rs. 2 ldkhs). At Savanur Holkar 
was joined by Hakim Khan the Nawab, who, though closely related 
to Tipu, had been so badly treated by him that he willingly sided 
with the Mardthés. Holkar’s and the-Nawdb’s combined force 
repulsed an attack by Tipu’s general Burhén-ud-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jerianvatti on the Varda.!. The confederate army under 
Haripant, after the fall of B&démi and tho seizure of the other forts, 
found itsclf opposed in the Niz4m’s territory by Tipu himself, who, 
with the greater part of his army, had crossed the Tangbhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and forage were extromely scarce, to 
proee supplies as well as to draw Tipu into the plain country, the 

aritha general marched to Sévanur. ‘Sipu followed and encamped 
in a strong position within six miles of the confederates, keeping 
the town of Sdvanur between the camps.® In this situation both 
parties remained for fifteen days. On the first of October Tipu 
made preparations for a serious attack. He divided his force into 
four columus, the left centre commanded by himself; and, after 
the evening meal, moved off making a considerable detour with 
the object of delivering a combined attack on fhe enemy’s left and 
zentre, It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when 
the head of his own column reached the point chosen for attack, 
he should fire a signal gun, which was to be answered by the heads 
of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to begin. 
The night was dark and rainy. On reaching a small outpost 
Tipu’s column was challenged ; and ‘Tipu, as if bent on letting 
the enemy know of his approach, ordered the outpost to be fired 
at. He again advanced, and whén near the camp fired the signal 
gun, but listened in vain for a reply. After much delay and 
anxiety he fired another signal, which was answered by only 
one gun, He moved on, and entering the camp a little before 
dawn, found himself with no more than three hundred men. [n the 
dark and wet the heads of all the columns except his own had lost 
their way, and from the same cause each column had broken into 
several divisions, which were all wandering at random im the dark. 








1 Grant Duff's Marathds, 470. 3Grant Duff’s Marathas, 471. 
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As the light strengthened, all were within view, and Tipu collected 
and arranged his troops. He found the Mardtha camp empty and 
their army drawn up on a height. They began to cannonade Tipu’s 
force, and he, according to his own account, ordered no guns of any 
size to fire in return, The confederates, thinking their assailants 
were without large guns, advanced carelessly against them and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. The accuracy of this account is doubtful, 
but there is no question that the day ended in Tipu’s favour as the 
confederates fell back on a position whose left rosted on the fort of 
Savanur.! 


The scarcity of forage and the weakness of their position induced 
Haripant to leave Sdvanur and the Nawéb fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipu took S4vanur, but lay inactive till the Muharram 
when he retired to Bankapur to hold the festival. In his absence 
Haripant without opposition breached, stormed, and took Shirhatti, 
a fortified town twenty miles north-east of Sdvanur. While at 
SAvanur Tipu sent a messenger, nominally to treat of peace, but, 
according to his own statement and as the event showed, with the 
object of throwing the enemy off their guard.?_ On pretence of forage 
Tipu moved and made.a successful night attack on the confederate 
camp and secured the splendid equipage of the Nizdm’s general 
and 500 camels which carried it. In 1787, fearing that the English 
were about to take part against him, Tipu made a treaty with the 
Maréthas ceding them Nargund and in return receiving back the 
other towns and districts which the Mardéthés had taken. Tipu also 
agreed to pay the Mardtha share of the revenue and to restore to 
the Nawab of Sévanur the territory which he held before his son’s 
marriage with Haidar’s daughter. The Nawab dreading Tipn’s 
treachery accompanied the Marathd&s to Poona. 


Tipu never meant to fulfil these engagements. As soon as the 
Mardéthdés had recrossed tho Krishna, the Maisur troops retook 
Kittur. The Mardéthds wero much annoyed by Tipu’s faithlessness, 
and, as both the English and the Niz4m were interested in 
preventing the increase of Tipu’s power, in 1790, when his 





1 Wilks’ South of India, IL. 551-552. 

2'The herald was charged to deliver to Tuk4ji Holkar in the absence of Niz&dm 
Ali a spoech to the following effect: ‘You have obtained experience in feats of 
arma aud are distinguished among the chiefs for superior valour. Now that war haa 
begun its destructive career and thousands are doomed to fall, why should we longer 
witness the causeleas effusion of human blood? It is better that you and I should 
singly descend into the field of combat, let the Almighty determine who ig the 
conqueror and who the vanquished, and let that result terminate the contest. Or 
if you have not sufficient coniidence in your own single arm, take to your aid from 
one to ten men of your own selection, and T will meet you with equal numbers. 
Such was the practice in the days of our Prophet, and, though long discontinued, I 
desire to renew that species of warfare. But if prudence should dictate your 
declining the second eh abe also, let the two armies be drawn out, select your 
weapons, and let us chief opposed to chief, horseman to horseman, and foot-aoldier to 
foot-soldier engage in pitched battle, and let the vanqnished become the subjects to 
the victors.” To this Holkar is said to have replied that, ‘The passion for fightin 
had not ee © him from ue ancestors, but rather the hereditary trade ae 
flying, plundering, burning, and destroying, and the petty warfare ich j 
Tittle din er.’ Walks’ South of India, i. 555-556. as wblen involves 
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attacks on Trdvankor gavé the English grounds for acting against 
Tipu, an offensive alliance was formed against him by the English, 
the Mardthds, and the Nizim. After preliminaries were settled the 
Maratha force was placed under Parashurém Bhéu Patvardhan whom 
the English engaged to supply with a detachment of British troops. 
The 8th and 11th battalions of Native Infantry, one company of 
European and two companies of Native Artillery, with six field 
pieces, which was the force named to act with the Mardthds, sailed 
from Bombay under the command of Captain Little about the 
20th of May 1790. They disembarked at Sangameshvar in 
Ratndgiri on the 29th of May, reached the top of the Amba pass 
by the 10th June, and arrived at a village not far from TAsgaon, 
about fifty miles east of the Amba pass on the 18th, where they 
joined Parashurém’s army.! The combined force did not cross 
the Krishna till the I1th of August. As they advanced they 
found no difficulty in driving out ‘lipu’s soldiery, and the coun- 
try was rapidly occupied until they came to the village of Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dhdérwdr. When they reduced Narindra 
the Mardtha force was daily joined by small parties till the whole 
amounted to 25,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon twenty-four pounders and upwards. ‘There was a 
retinue of women, including every sort of dancing and singing 
girls, who numbered as many as the fighting men, and there were 
ten times as many followers and fiffeen times as many animals, 
The Mardétha camp was full of traders and craftsmen as 
busily employed as if they were at Poona and at peace? The 
fort of Dhérwdr was held for Tipu by Badr-ul-Zamdn Khén, 
one of his most trusted generals, with a garrison of seven 
thousand regulars and three thousand irregulars armed with match- 
Jocks and swords. The combined Englishand Mardtha army ap- 
peared before the fort on the 18th of September. ‘Till the 30th of 
October nothing of importance was done. On the 30th of October 
the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who were 
posted outside the walls of the town. The enemy were driven back 
with the loss of three guns and a large number of killed and wound- 
ed. The loss on the side of the English was ten men killed and 
fifty-nine wounded. After this attack nothing further took place 
‘till the 18th of December whon the British force attacked and took 
the town with a loss of sixty-two English and several hundred 
Marathas killed and wounded. The town was re-occupied by the 
enemy but they were driven out and the town was plundered by the 
Mardthds, As the siege made little progress, on the 28th of De- 
cember, the British contingent was strengthened by the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment and the ninth battalion of Native Infantry from Bombay 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick and afterwards by a corps about 
300 strong, fifty of them Europeans of all nations and therest natives, 
commanded by Mr. Yvons, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s 
service. In spite of these reinforcements, the siege languished 
chiefly on account of the backwardness of the Maréthaés. On the 
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Chepter VII. 13th of March (1790) Colonel Fredefick died worn out by delays 
History. and disappointments. The siege was kept up till the 4th of April, or 
Maisie: twenty-nine weeks in all, when the garrison, reduced by desertion 
1776 - 1792. and death from 10,000 to 3000, capitulated. During the siege tho 
loss of the English detachment was 500 killed and wounded, of whom 
one hundred were Ruropeans¢ the Maratha loss was estimated at 
3000.1 After the fall of Dhdrwar, several places, among them 
Kushgal fort about twelve miles to the south-east of Dharwdr and 
the rich trading town of Hubli, surrendered to the Mardthés. ‘The 
scene of war betweon the confederates and Tipu was transferred to 
the country south of the ‘Tungbhadra ; and the whole of the Bombay 

Karnatak passed to the Marathis. 


Condition, In spite of the frequent wars, when it passed from Tipu to tho 
pees Marathis the district was fairly prosperous. For about sixteen 
milos north of Dharwar the country was very rich ; no garden mould 
could be richer.* The lands near Dharwar were in the highest state 
of tillage, affording the cattle luxuriant pasturage and the army 
plentiful supplies, About ten miles south-east of Dharwir, the 
country round Hubli-was well wooded and watered, and allowing 
for the time of the year (April) was in the highest tillage. Though 
there were no ornamental buildings, the town of Hubli was a rich 
centre of trade sending sandalwood and ivory to the western coast 
chiefly through Goa, and receiving silk cotton goods and rice. Many 
rich bankers negotiated bills on distant places and had such weight 
in the money market that the exchange and the currency of a 
great part of the meighbourimg country was controlled by Hubli 
Though the town of Sévanur, about thirty-six miles south-east of 
Dharwar, had lately (1786) been ruined, the country round it was 
rich and well tilled* About ten miles south of S4vanur near Devgiri 
the country was well wooded, watered, and tilled.6 At Haveri and 
Motdbennur about ten miles south-east of Devgiri, the country had 
the same rich appearance. Motébennur, a market town, was particu- 
larly flonrishing with stone houses and a brisk traffic with Maisur, 
chiefly in sandalwood.’ Birgi, about four miles further south, was 
almost snrronnded with groves and gardens.’? Ranebennur in the 
extreme south-cast of the district was a narket town of some extent 
und importance with large gardens and groves to the east and 
north.’ In times of peace the country was fullot oxen and sheep ; 
the shecp for fvod, the oxen for work. Sheep were very cheap, 
selling at 6d. apiece (4 to the rupee). Fowls were abundant, about 
1}d. apiece (20 tothe rupee) ; there were no geese, turkies, or 
tame ducks. The forests had tigers, bears, and leopards, a few lynx, 
and vo lions. ‘There were wolves, hyenas, jackals, and foxes on 
every hill, and in the open conntry endless herds of antelope and 
other deer. There were peafowl, partridges, quail, snipe, doves, 








1 Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 1-41 ; Grant Duff's Marathds, 
485-87. A detailed account of the siege is given under Dharwar in Places. 
* Moor’s Narrative, 42,259. 3 Moor’s Narrative, 253-254. + Moor’s Narrative 242,250, 
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plover, jungilecock, fiorican, and bustard. The ponds were full of 
duck, teal, and widgeons. Fish were seldom eaten ; the necessaries 
of life were so abundant that there was no need to drain the pools. 
ln times of plenty grain was very cheap. A bullock-load or 160 
pounds (80 pakka shers) of millet, enough to last a family of six for 
a month, could be bought for 2s. (Re.1). Fruit and vegetables 
were less plentiful than grain, fowls, and mutton. Plantains were 
the chief fruit, and mangoes were abundant though inferior to 
Bombay, Goa, and other coast mangoes. Palm-juice was drunk 
fresh and fermented. The fermented juice was drunk to excess 
by most of the lower classes. The other fruits were melons, pome- 
granates, grapes, pineapples, limes, custardapples, jacks, and 
guavas. Cocoanuts and dates were abundant and were sent to the 
coast, Though it was supposed that the cocoa-pulm did not flourish 
away from the sea, there were groves or forests of cocoa-palms 150 
miles from the coast. Neither rice norgram was common ; millet 
took the place of rice or wheat and hulthi of gram! About 
this time (1792) the district or sarkar of Bankapur, of the province 
or subha of Bijapur, contained sixteem=sub-divisions or pargands 
yielding a yearly revenue of £254,209 (Rs, 25,42,990).* 

By the treaty of Seringdpatam (February 1792) at the end of 
the third Maisur War (1790-1792) the Mardthas were confirmed in 
their possession of the Bombay Karnatak. Most of Dharwar and 
Sdévanur was made over to Parashurém Bhau not as a grant or 
jagir, but in payment of the expenses lhe had incurred in the late 
fwar with lipu. The parts not ceded to Parashurdm Bhdu’s family 
were assigued for the support of certain garrisons and for the 
payment of the Mardtha army under the command of Dhondu 
Pant Gokhale an officer of the Peshwa, whom, during his absence to 
Seringépatam, Parashurdm Bhéu had left behind, and who before 
Parashurdm’s return, had by raising money and troops, become so 
strong that Parashurém Bhau had to temporise with him? 


While Parashurim Bhéu was in the country south of the 
ungbhadra, a Maratha named Dhundhia Vagh, whose daring and 
nnoscrupulousness had raised him to high rank in the Maisur army, 
left Tipu’s service, and in 1790 with a few followers settled 
as a freebooter in the country near Dharwar. On his return from 
Maisur in 1793 Parashurdém Bhau was too busily engaged in disputes 
with the Kolhapur chief to leave him time to attempt to suppress 
Dhundhia. In 1794 Dhondhu Pant whom the Poona government 
had directed to act against Dhundhia, attacked him with great vigour. 
Dhundhia Vigh was totally defeated and forced to take refuge with 
his late master Tipu with whom he had been negotiating for the 





1 Moor’s Narrative, 277 - 280. : 
2The details are Haveli Rs, 2,57,456, Masur Rs, 15,000, Kundgol Rs. 9,09,037, 


Karajgi Rs. 1,20,000, Kumdaran Rs. 41,250, Dharwar or Nasarabad Rs, 1,20,129, 
Nargal Rs.54,377, Gadmi Rs,3,13,105, Misrikota Rs.97, 500, Lakhmeshvar Is, 2,59,529, 
Rynabeli Rs. 82,500, Haliyal Ra. 24,581, Bajgal Rs, 37,500, Banchali Rs. 68,761, 
Harihar Rs. 10,368, aud Risihali Rs. 13,1903. The Navalgund and Nargund sub- 
divisions belonged to the district of Torgal. Navalgund yielded a yearly revenue of 
Ks. 75,420, and Nargund of Rs. 75,000. Waring’s Marathas, 243,246. 
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Chapter VII. recovery of Sivanur.! From 1795 to 1800 the district was full of 
History. disturbances owing to Parashurém’s absence at Poona and Kolhapur, 
to the self-aggrandizement of Dhondu Pant Gokhale, who in 1796, 

st through the last Peshwa Bajirdo’s (1796-1817) friendship had been 
Disorder appointed the Peshwa’s governor or sar-subheddr of the Bombay 
1795-1800. Karnétak, and to the lax system of administration. In 1797 one 
Bhimrd4o, who had possessed himself of Dambal in Gadag, gathered 

an army and with Dhondhu Pant Gokhale’s aid or connivance 

ravaged the rich and hitherto untouched country south of the 

Malprabha, and for twelve years carried on unceasing pillage and 

murder, until at last Dhondhu Pant’s nephew Bépu Gokhale was 

forced to disown and seize him, This was not done until one-half 

of the population of the tract was destroyed and tillage was con- 

fined to little circles round villages from which the people on the 

approach of the enemy had to betake themselves to the Village 

tower. These towers, with which the villages however small 

were furnished, were the only security the people had for their lives, 

though occasionally even the towers were sot fire to and all within 

died of suffocation. While the north was thus disturbed the other 

parts of the district were not at rest. Contests were continually 

going on between the Kolbdépur chief, Parashurém Bhdu, and 

Dhondu Pant Gokhale, sometimes jointly sometimes each for 

himself. In the course of these struggles (1799) Dhondu Pant 
appropriated Navalgund and Gadag which belonged to an 

hereditary desdi,* a great portion of the Bhau's territory 

was ravaged and usurped by the Kolh4pur chief; and in 1799 

Parashuram was killed# in 1799 the fourth Maisur War 

ended on the 4th of May by the victory of the confederate British 

and Nizém’s armies, the fall of Seringapatam, and the death 

of Tipu. The descriptions of the country seem to show that it had 

fallen off considerably between 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 

tho ravages of Parashurém’s army had caused ruin and famine, 

and between 1790 and 1794 the uncontrolled brigandage of Dhundhia 

Végh had impoverished the people.’ Ina private letter, dated 

the 20th of May 1800, Major Munro wrote: Sévanur and Dhaérwér 

belong to the Peshwa and to Appa Séheb, the son of Parashur4m 

Bhau. Neither of them have much authority. heir deputies plunder, 

each other, and are seldom able to collect the revenue as their districts 

are full of a rebellious or rather ofa thieving set of petty landlords.é 








1 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 254, 

® Marshall’s Statistical Report of Belgaum (1820), 134, 

3 Stokes’ Belgaum, 63, 4 Stokes’ Belgaum, 61.64, 

5 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 260. When in 179) Parashuram Bhau accompanied 
the English and the Niz4m in their wars against Tipu he spread havoc and ismay 
wherever he went. The country about Sashivhally in Maisur before Parashurém's 
invasion {1791) was ina very good state. After his destructive march not above 
one-fourth of the people remained alive and these were left destitute of ever yebine 
which the Mardth4s could either carry away or destroy, The wretched remnants o 
the inhabitants had again begun to recover, when Dhundhia V4gh came among them 
(1790-1794). He did not put any one to death ; but he plundered the houses and 
even burned some of the villages, the inhabitants of which he suspected of hiding 
their property. Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 305. 
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Coloncl A. Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, while Chapter VII. 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vagh, wrote in a letter to Government History. 
dated the 7th of duly 1800: ‘ Whether from a recollection of 
former oppressions or from a sense of their inability to protect ae 
them, it is clear that the people are averse to the government Cie dui 
of the Bhadu’s family and desire a change.’ Ina letter to Major rai 
Munro on the 7th of August 1800, Coloncl Wellesley wrote, ‘I hope 

that before we shall have done in this country, if we do not take it 

for ourselves, we shall establish in it a strong government, one 

which can keep the relations of amity and peace. At all events, 

we haye established a respect for ourselves; we have gained a 

knowledge of and have had friendly intercourse with the principal 

people; and it is not probable that they will hereafter be very 

forward to encourage any disturbanco in our country. They sec 

plainly that it is in our power to retaliate, and from what I have 

seen of their country and their wode of management, I am of 

opinion, that at present our robbers would get more than theirs, 

or in other words that they have more to lose than we have.”! 

According to Buchanan, the tervitery south of the Varda, 

though fertile, was greatly inferior to the Savanur district; but 

both were fast becoming desert.2 Near Harihar and as far at 

least as Sévanur most of the husbandmen were Lingdyats. There 

wero scarcely any Mardthis among them, Very few of the poorer 

people married, as the expense of the marriage ceremony was 

considered too great. They ploased their mistresses by a piece 

of cloth after which they lived as husband and wife; and both 

the woman and her children were as much respected as if she had 

been married with due ceremonios,.. There were very few spinsters. 

Few of the men were in the habit of going to foreign countries, and 

the rich had more wives than one, which made up for the men who 

lived as bachelors. ‘I'he people on the banks of the Tungbhadra were 

remarkably fickle, constantly changing from one side of the river to 

the other and at each time changing their masters. Buchanan found 

them remarkably stupid, though they prided themselves on boing 

superior to their northern neighbours, who, according to them, were 

no better than beasts. The Brahmans also were stupid and 

illiterate,? 


After his defeat in 1794 Dhundhia Vagh re-entered Tipu’s Dhundhia Vdgh, 
service and was offered speedy preferment if he would turn 1800, 
Muhammadan. Dhundhia refused, was forcibly circumcised, and was 
cast into prison. He was kept in irons till he was set free by the 
English on the taking of Seringépatam in May 1799. He soon 
began to plunder and with 300 men was driven from Maisur by a 
British force under Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Dalrymple.* He 
then entered Dhaérwér, but was attacked by Dhondu Pant Gokhale 
into whose hands his family and effects fell. He next fied 
towards the territories of the Nawdb of Savanur pursued by a 
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Chapter VII. detachment of Mardtha horse. He offered to enter into Gokhale’s 
History. service, but Gokhale refused to receive him unless he gave himself 
up! He left Sdvauur and in August or September 1799 entered 

1792. 1817. the Kolhapur service, the chief readily receiving him into his army. 
Dhandhia Vagh Ile became too strong for the Kolhapur chief, quarrelled with him, 
1300. + ‘setup for himself, gathered the disaffected and discontented of all 
parts of India, and, taking advantage of the absence of appa Saheb 

and Gokhale at the siege of Kolhapur, re-entered the district, and 
established himself so firmly that uo force which they could bring 

could ever drive him from it.2. He assumed the title of the King of 

the two Worlds, and in the carly months of 1800 plundered 

several places near Kittur in Belgaum on the Dharwar frontier 

and to the north of Dharwér. He then established himself in 

the Sévanur country, and, on the first of May 1800, laid siege to 

Dambal, twelve miles south-east of Gadag. While Dhundhbia was 

engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appa Saheb Patvardhan detached 

a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of infantry to stop his 

progress. Against Appa’s force Dhundhia despatched one of equal 

strength. Appa’s force was attacked, beaten, and dispersed, and 

about 300 horse were taken to Dhundhia’s camp.2 Dhundhia got 

possession of Dambal, advanced to Hévanur then in the Savanur 

country, and was joined by all kinds of people chiefly Musalmans 

from Aurangabad, Haidarabad, Kadappa, and almost the whole of 

Tipu’s cavalry.* We sent small detachments across the Varda to 

take the forts in that country and to make collections, and, by the 

18th of June 1800, except Havanur on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about sixteen miles north of Rénebennur, there was 

no fort of any consequence which had not fallen into Dhundhia’s 

hands. Colonel Wellesley, who was in command of the troops in 

Maisur, represented. that.so long as Dhundhia remained at large 

it was impossible to settle the Mardtha frontier, or to restore peace 

and order in Sunda in North Kanara which had been ceded to the 

English on the death of Tipu. He was ordered to march 

with a large forco against Dhundia and was authorized to enter 

Maratha territory. He arrived at Harihar on the right bank of 

the Tungbhadra on the 16th of June, and on the 20th of June sent 

a patrol to reconnoitre the fort of Airdni on the loft bank of the 
Tungbhadra, about six miles below Harihar. The fort was left by 

the garrison during the night and the English troops took 

possession on the morning of the 21st. By the 24th of June 

Colonel Wellesley had passed the Tungbhadra and on the 27th 

arrived with cavalry and advanced picquets before Ranebennur about 

twelve miles west of Airani. The fort fired on the cavalry and an 

attack was instantly ordered. The assault was made by advanced 

picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 Natives under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny and the leading battalion. Colonel 
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Stevenson posted cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s 
retreat and Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such 
dash that the place was escaladed without the loss of a man. Most 
of the garrison of 500 men were killed. Like the fort of Airdni 
Ranebennur was given to Appa Séheb. Shortly after the capture 
of Rénebennur a detachment under Colonel Stevenson drove 
Dhundhia’s people out of the country between the Varda and the 
‘lung bhadra.! ‘ 

Meanwhile Dhondu Pant Gokhale was moving south from 
Kolhapur ostensibly to co-operate with Colonel Weillesley against 
Dhundhia who had removed (19th June) to Hubli about ten miles 
south of Dhérwdy. It was arranged that Gokhale should not cross 
the Malprabha until Colonel Weilesley had passed the Varda and 
had advanced to Sévanur. But before Colonel Wellesley had passed 
tho Varda, Gokhale crossed the Malprabha and went into the Kittur 
district with the intention of making peaco with Dhundhia. He re- 
stored to Dhundhia his family and everything that was taken from 
him in his defeat in 1799, and sent an agent to his camp to negotiate. 
Hearing that after leaving him tho same agent had gone to Colonel 
Wellesley’s camp, Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of treachery and 
moved aguinst him. Gokhale endeavoured to draw off into the forest 
country north-west of Kittur, but on the 80th of June between Dhar- 
wér and Haliyélin Kanara Dhundhia attacked his rear guard of 250 
horse and cut it to pieces. Gokhale, who was in command, was slain, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow which he had taken on his defeat in 1799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale’s heart’s-blood. Four of 
the guns fell into Dhundhia’s hands who pursued the main body of 
the army. The horse escaped, some to Dharwar and others to 
Haliyél where they were welcomed and protected by a British 
detachment.?- News of Gokhale’s defeat, and death reached Colonel 
Wellesley at Ranebennur on the2nd of July. Te left Rénebennurand 
arrived at Haveri on the Poona-Harihar road on the 3rd, he reached 
Devgiri on the 6th, and the right bank ofthe Varda on the 7th. After 
building a redoubt to guard the boats and secure communication 
with the rear, ho crossed to the left bank of the Varda. On the 11th 
Colonel Wellesley heard that Dhundhia, who had been in the Kittur 
country till the 7th, had advanced to Kundgol, about twenty 
miles north of Savanur, with the intention of giving him battle, 
Colonel Wellesley marched toSdvanur onthe 12th to place his baggage 
in safety. On the evening of tho 13th he heard that Dhundhia 
had come to within six miles of his camp, and then returned to 
Kundgol. Leaving his baggage in Sdévanur, on the morning of the 
14th, Colonel Wellesley marched to Kundgol, but on the night of 
the 13th Dhundhia had fled about eighteen miles east to Kanveh, 
Thus between the morning of the 13th and of the 14th Dhundhia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhundhia had left a garrison of 600 
men in Kundgol, which the British troops attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 
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than twelve hours. The cavalry under Coloncl Stevenson surrounded 
the place; the gateway was attacked by the Ist battalion of the 12th 
Regiment and an endeavour was made to blow it open, while the 
grenadiers of the 78rd Regiment under Captain Todd, supported 
by those of the Ist battalion of the 8th Regiment, escaladed the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame evory 
obstacle, The place was carried with small loss on the evening of 
the 14th. ‘The officers who distinguished themselves on this occasion 
were Colonel Stevenson, Lieutenant-Colonel Torin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tolfrey, Major Powis, Captain Balfour of the Artillery, 
and Captain ‘odd, and tho grenadiers of the 73rd. As Dhundhia’s 
people had begun to desert him at Kundgol, Colonel Wellesley 
issned a proclamation offering a reward of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) for 
his person, On the 15th Colonel Wellesley marched to Lakhmeshvar, 
a large and rich town about sixteen miles suuth-cast of Kundgol, 
which was evacuated, On the 16th he marched twelve miles north 
to Shirhatti which before his arrival had been undergoing a siege 
for throo weeks. Colonel Wellesley spont the 17th and 18th in 
retracing his steps to Sévanur to got his baggago and provisions. 
Meanwhile Dhundhia had fied from Kanveh on the Lith to the 
forests behind Dambal, and thence on the 17th to Annigeri about 
thirty miles east of Dhdrwar. On tho night of the 19th Colonol 
Wellesley was joined at Savanur by part of Gokhalo’s beaton army 
under the command of his nephew Bépu Gokhale, which had 
remained at Haliydl from the day of their defeat (80th June). With 
the intention of joining Colonol Bowser, who was coming from the 
Doab, Colonel Wellesley left Savanur, arrived at Kalasa about ten 
miles north on the 22nd, at Lakhmeshvar about five miles further 
north on the 23rd where he received supplies of cattle, and at 
Shirhatti about ten amilesfurther north on the 25th, where he was 
jomed by about 1500 Mardétha horse tho remaining portion of 
Gokhale’s beaten army. On the 26th he went to Dambal, about 
fifteen miles north-east, and appeared before the fort which contained 
about 1000 meu. To them he offered a promiso of safety, and 
gave them au hour to consider till the lino would come np. They 
declined to accept the terms offored and the fort was surrounded 
by the cavalry ander Colonel Stevenson and by the Maréthas under 
Gokhale. It was attacked in three places. At tho gateway by 
Major Desse, with the picquets, supported by two companies of the 
Qnd_ battalion of the 2nd Regiment; on one faco by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Capper with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 7érd 
and the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regiment; and on the other by 
Captain Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 
77th and the remainder of tho 2nd battalion of the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway. But the party 
under Ensign Hooper, of the 73rd Regiment, ontered the fort by 
escalade, and tho other two attacks succeeded nearly at the same 
time. Almost the only loss to the assailants was caused by the 
breaking of a ladder? The commandant of the fort fell into the 
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hands of the British troops and was hanged.'! The fort was handed Chapter VII. 
to the Peshwa’s commandant who had been confined in irons in History. 
the fort since Dhundhia took it on the 4th of May. On the 27th meee . 
Colonel Wellesley arrived at Gadag, about fifteen miles north, but 1792-1817. 


found it empty. The fall of Dambal was a sovere blow to Dhundhia,  ggyiig3 Wellesley 
who moved from Annigeri to Saundatti in Belgaum with the object 800. 
of crossing the Malprabha. By the 27th of July the whole district 

was cleared of Dhundhia and his people; not a single stronghold 

was left in his hands. Colonel Wellesley arrived at Alagvadi, 

about five miles north of Navalgund, on the 29th. From Alagvddi 

he marched into Belgaum, plundered and destroyed Dhundhia’s 

camp on the Malprabha, pursued him through Belgaum, Bijapur, and 

the Nizdim’s territories, until on the 10th of September he was 

surprised and killed at the Nizdm’s village of Konagal. The 
destruction of Dhundhia’s power did not free the district from 
disturbance. So bitter was the feeling between Peshwa Béjirdo and 

the Patvardhans, that the Peshwa instructed Bépu Gokhale his 

governor, or sar-subheddr, of the Bombay Karndtak to harass and 

annoy Appa Séheb, and in November.1801 Bépu Gokhale brought 

an army, and took and plundered Sdvanur-and Haveri about six 

miles south of Karajgi.’ 


In October 1802 Peshwa B&jirfo was driven by Holkar from 
Poona, and took refuge with the English with whom he entered into 
the treaty of Bassein (81st Decomber). Under the terms of this 
treaty, in return for the British guarantee of protection, to meet the 
“expenses of the subsidiary force, along with other territory Bajirdo 
‘ceded the Sévanur country with twenty-six sub-divisions and with 
a yearly revenue of £102,284 (Rs. 10,22,840) and the sub-division 
of Bankdpur with a yearly revenue of £55,676 (Rs. 5,56,760). At 
the close of 1803, this territory was restored to the Peshwa in 
exchange for land in Bundelkhand. To reinstate Bajirdo at Poona 
General Wellesley, who had returned to Maisur after Dhundhia’s 
death, again entered (1803) Dharwér on his way to Poona, During 
the campaign against Sindia and the Berdr Raja (1803) the district, 
though torn by internal dissensions, remained fairly quiet, as 
General Wellesley had made it clearly understood that he would 
not have his communication with the south disturbed. Between 





1 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69. ‘Che commandant seems to have been hanged 
because he did not give up the fort (Gov. Gen. to Secret Com, of the Board 
of Directors, 3lst August 1880, Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69). Colonel Wellesley 
seems to have afterwards regretted that the commandant was hanged. In 1801, 
Colonel Stevenson, who was second in command at Dambal, wrute to General 
Wellesley to use his influence to get him the same summary powers which General 
Wollesley had at Dambal. General Wellesley (1st July 1801, Sup. Despatches, IL. 
484) disapproved of Colonel Stevenson’s proposal, saying, such extraordinary powera 
onght never to be exercised. According to a correspondent in the Bombay Gazette 
(27th April 1881), before he left India, General Wellesley induced the Government of 
Bombay to allow the widow of the commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear 
the hereditary title of Bahadur Desdi of Dambal, According to Réo Bahadur 
Tirmalréo the commandant’s name was Shrinivas Venkatddri, a Smart Brahman 
whose grandson joined the rebellion in 1858 and forfeited his life and estates. A 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette (10th March 1881) notices that the people of 
the country have not forgotten the hanging of the commandant. 

* Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, II. 623. 

3 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 124; West’s Southern Mardtha Couutry, 29. 
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1800 and 1803 the struggle for power and plunder among the loca 
estate-holdersand officers ofthe Peshwa government continued withou! 
intermission. The two chief estate-holders within Dharwar limits wert 
Appa Séheb Patvardhan who enjoyed a yearly revenue of £40,00( 
(Rs.4 lékhs) and who kept 500 horse and 1000 foot,and Venkatréo o: 
Nargund and Ramdurg, a near relative of both Appa Séheb an¢ 
Bapu Gokhale, who enjoyed a revenue of £12,500 (Rs. 1,256,000) and 
who kept 500 men to garrison Nargund fort. Among the officers 
of the Peshwa were Bapn Gokhale who commanded a force of 2000 
horse, 1000 infantry with two or three guns, and 1000 Pendhdris. 
He held Navalgund and Gadag yielding a revenue of £50,000 
(Rs. 5 ldkhs), and added much to his income by plundering the 
country near his districts. Ganpatrdv Pense, besides holding his 
own estate in South Bijdpur, managed Ranebennur and Hangal which 
were the estates of a Poona officer named Ruprém Chaudri; these 
estates together yielded a yearly revenue of £12,000 (Is. 1,20,000). 
Bapuji Sindia, who had commanded Dharwér fort since 1794, 
maintained a garrison of 800 peons and 120 horse out of the 
revenues of the districts.of Betigeri and Mardagi yielding a yearly 
revenue of £12,000 (Rs, 1,20,000). Amratrav, the adoptive brother 
of Peshwa Bajiréo held the town and districts of Annigeri and 
Parasgad in Belgaum yielding a yearly revenue of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides these there was Kheir Khan the Nawdb of Sdévanur the only 
Musalmin of note. He had been so ill-used by Tipu and was so harass- 
ed by the Bréhman estateholders and chiefs, that in 1800 he placed 
himself under the protection of Colonel] Wellesley, Colonel Wellesley 
had arranged to secure his revenues to the Nawdb but nothing was 
done He was a pensioner on the Mardthds, but his pension of 
£500 (Rs. 5000) a year was seldom paid. In 1806 his palace wasin 
ruins,aud himself and his family in rags. Towardsthe closeof Bjiréo’s 
reign (1813-17), as they knew he was bent on their ruin, most of the 
Southern Maratha chiefs, though not actively turbulent, maintained 
an attitude of semi-independence of the Peshwa. To this want of 
harmony among the rulers were added the poverty of the country and 
the misery of the peasantry brought about by the Peshwa’s system of 
farming the revenue. Judependently of the distrust which Bajirdo’s 
character and aims excited the power wielded by the notorious 
Trimbakji Denglia caused general disgust. Thetemper of the country 
was shown in 1814 by the refusal of the commandant of Dhaérwér to 
give up the fort to Trimbakj]i in accordance with the orders of the 
Peshwa who had to senda force to investit.2 On the 13th of June 
1817, under the treaty of Poona,thePeshwa agreed to cede territory in 
lieu of the contingent he was bound by the treaty of Bassein to maintain. 
Dharwér and Kusvugal about fifteen miles east of Dharwar, together 
with the districts south of the Varda, were among the cessions. The 
early occupation of these districts was considered of great import- 





1 Transactions in the Mardtha Empire (1803), 85-88. 

2 Grant Duffs Mardéthds, 623-624. When asked by Bajirdo to surrender the fort 
to Trimbakji the commandant replied: ‘If your Highness will send a gentleman 
to relieve mein the command, or if you will send a clerk in your own name, to whom 
T can commit my charge, your servant will present the keys to him ; but I will never 
give over the fort of Dharw4r to such a person as Trimbakji Denglia,’ 
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ance to the British interests us it would facilitate the extensive 
operations at that time in course of preparation against the Pendhdaris, 
and, in the case of rupture with the Peshwa, the possession of 
Dharwar would be of infinite value to any force advancing from 
the south.! Colonel, afterwards Sir ‘Thomas, Munro was appointed 
Commissioner with both civil and military command of the newly 
acquired territory. Taking with him a force, already on the 
Tungbhadra under Brigadier General Pritzler, he marched to Dharwar. 
Major Newall at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry was 
sent in advance, and he conducted matters with so much address 
that he prevailed on the garrison, though in a state of mutiny, to 
yield. In July 1817, when Colonel Munro and his party arrived, they 
found the fort in the bands of the Company’s troops.? Shortly 
after his arrival and before hostilities with the Peshwa had begun 
Munro was ordered to reduce Sundur, a principality beyond the 
Tungbhadra, whose chief had defied the authority of the Peshwa, 
and for whose reduction the Company had long before given a 
pledge. On the 11th of October, leaving the second battalion of 
the 4th Regiment of Native Infantry and two six-pounder field-pieces 
under the command of Major Newall to ocenpy Dhaérwar, Kusvugal, 
and Rénebennur, Colonel Munro and Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple 
crossed the ‘Tungbhadra with the remainder of the force and re- 
duced Sundur. After this service, on the 7th of November, in obe- 
dience to instructions, Colonel Munro made over command to Colonel 
Hewett, C.B., with directions to move the brigade to the point where 
_ Brigadier-General Pritzler was appointed to join. Colonel Munro 
returned to Dharwdr on the 14th of November, and there heard of 
the outbreak of the war with the Peshwa and of the battle of Kirkee 
(5th November), On the 28th of November he wrote* to the Gov- 
ernor-Geueral : ‘ The hostile conduct ofthe Peshwa and my present 
situation in the middle of the Southern Marathas, where I have an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and military povern- 
ment, will, I hope, in some degrees excuse my addressing your Lord- 
ship. Tho local situation of the Poona territories and the still 
remaining influence of the Peshwa, as the nominal head of the Maratha 
states, make the overthrow of his government perhaps the mostimport- 
ant of all the measures that can be adopted tor the safety of our own 
dominions. The Maratha government from its foundation has been 
one of the most destructive that ever existed in India. It never 
relinquished the predatory spirit of its founder Shivaji. ‘hat spirit 
grew with its power, and, when its empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Kaveri, this nation was little better than a horde of imperial 
thieves. All other Hindu states took 4 pridein theimprovement of the 
country and in the construction of temples, ponds, canals, and other 
public works. The Mardthdés have done nothing of this kind: their 
work has been chiefly desolation. They did not seek their revenue in 
the improvement of the country, but inthe exaction of an established 
tribute from their neighbours and in predatory incursions to levy more 
tributc. Though now fortunately obliged to relinquish their claims, 








1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 73. * Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 460, 
3 Blacker's Mardtha War, 59-60, 4 Gleig’s Life of Munro, L 471-473, 
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Chapter VII. the wish to revive them will never cease but with the extinction 
aths of their power. A government so hostile in its principles to improve- 
mentand tranquillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown. 
iter ha It may be a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought to be 
. established in its room, and whether the chief of the government 
should be taken from among the relations of the Peshwa or the 
descendants of Shivaji. Before the establishment of the new 
state it might be expedient to require the cession to the British 
Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. The provinces 
between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly Maratha ; 
though there is a considerable mixture of Mardathds, the Kaénarese 
form the body of the people. The Mardtha estate-holders or jdgir- 
ddrs and their principal servants are in some measure considered 
as strangers and conquerors. The best of the horse are in general 
Marathds and are no doubt attached to their chiefs ; but the infantry 
in the forts and villages are mostly Kdnarese and are ready to join 
any power that will pay them. All the trading classes are anxious for 
the expulsion of the Mardéth4s because they interrupt their trade by 
arbitrary exactions and.often plunder them of their whole property. 
The heads of villages, 2-much more powerful body than the 
commercial class, aro likewise. very generally desirous of being 
relieved from the Marftha dominion.’ 
Colonel Munro's When Colonel Munro heard that war had broken out, he began 
Conquest, to make preparations to act against the Peshwa’s troops and to take 
apis the country. For these purposes his means were of the slenderest. 
The force at his disposal consisted of five companies of Native, 
Infantry, one gun, and one mortar. He had not even the help of a 
staff officer, But he had a most able second in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall, who, after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special command of the fortress of Dharwar, was allowed to leave it 
for more active and important service in the field. Just before the 
outbreak of the war the Peshwa had directed the Southern Maratha 
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was appointed to Navalgund about twenty miles north-oast of 
Dharwar. He very quickly took possession of more than half the 
district, and on the 19th of December (1817) advanced from a village 
about two miles from Navalgand with 500 men to attack Kasirao 
Gokhale’s son who was at that place with a body of seven hundred 
horse. About 600 of the horse were picquetted m the streets and 
in the open space between the town and the fort. ‘Ihe rest were 
mounted and watching Ramrdéo who advanced at noon so rapidly 
that he entered the town before the horsemen could mount and 
leave. The panic was so great that the Maratha horse fled in every 
direction without attempting to offer resistance, Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. A large number of 
the enemy were killed, Kasirdo’s son escaped with difficulty, and 
of the two officers under him one was killed and the other wounded 
and taken. On hearing of the defeat of his son, Kasirdo, who was 
then at Badémiin South Bij4pur, marched to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot, and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund 
on the 22nd of December. Ramrao retired into the old fort, and, 
on the 23rd, with his ammunition nearly exhausted, he was very 
hard pressed by Kasiréo. On hearing that Kdsirdéo had reached 
Navalgund, on the morning of the 23rd, General Munro marched 
from Dhaérwd4r with two flank companies, one of the battalion guns, 
and a five and a half inch mortar under the command of Major 
Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund some small parties of horse 
were seen; and about a mile further the main body was discovered 
moving slowly along the side of a nsing ground at a distance of 
about a thousand yards. As the enemy scemed to intend to come 
round on General Munro’s baggage two shells were thrown and two 
horsemen were killed. On this the whole body moved off attended 
by about two hundred foot, and. were.soon out of sight leaving 
about ten dead in the streets After the blockade of Navalgund 
was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned to Dharwar. 
In the beginning of 1818 (8:d January), escorted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newall at the head of a detachment of three companies, a 
reinforcement of two iron eighteen-pounders, two iron and two brass 
twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was received from the garrison 
at Beléri. With these came six fresh companies, two of the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Native Infantry and four of the 2nd battalion 
of Pioneers, and three troops of the 5th Native Infantry under the 
command of Captain Garton. The last were furnished on his own 
responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in the ceded 
districts. With these reinforcements General Munro considered 
himself strong enough to take the offensive. On the 5th of January 
he invested Gadag, about forty miles east of Dharwar, and, after a few 
shells had been thrown and a battery erected, the place surrendered on 
the 6th. On the 7th he moved on Dambal, about twelve miles south-east 
of Gadag, which after sustaining a four hours’ fire from two batteries 
capitulated on the morning of the 8th. From Dambal he marched on 
Hubli, forty miles west, where he arrived on the 13th, having received 
by the way an accession to his force of two hundred Maisur regular 





1 Gleig’s Life of Mrunro, 1, 480-482. 
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infantry. ‘Tho commandant of Hubli fort on being summoned 
promised to surrender on the following morning and kept his word 
marching out with 300 men, the remains of a more numerous 
garrison, of whom a large portion had deserted from want of pay. 
On the following day (15th) Misrikota, about eight miles south-west 
of Hubli, was admitted to the same terms, All these places General 
Munro immediately occupied by corps of constables or peons withont 
crippling his little army of regulars. He returned to Dharwar on 
the 16th without the loss of a man, though threatened at every step by 
KasirdoGokhale’s cavalry.) he system of securing the districts by the 
help of irregular troops was attended with extraordinary success. 
Thesearmed constablesin separate parties under their officers,notonly 
drove the enemy from the open country, but from several forts and 
many walled villages. To enlist the sympathy of the husbandmen 
and the people in gencral, General Munro cansed it to be proclaimed 
that the British Government would treat as enemies all who in 
future paid tribute to the Peshwa or his officers. The people who 
were ground down by the Maraithds gladly obeyed so pleasing 
un order. They not only refused to satisfy the demands oi 
their old masters,-but acted everywhere in aid of the irregulars. 
Before the 18th of January the whole of the Mardtha 
conntry south of the Malprabha was completely in the hands 
of General Munro.’ General Munro remained at Dharwar till the 
4th of February organizing his force and bringing the conquered 
country to order. His troops were in the interval actively employed 
partly in escorting treasure partly in opposing the Pendharis, A 
band of these marauders passing the flank of the British troops 
beyond the Narbada and ascending the Berér hills, had marched 
south and spread havoc in the Company’s territories beyond the 
Tungbhadra. One of these marauding companies recrossed the 
Tungbhadra on the 18th of Janoary and marched north leaving the 
Sunda forests in Kanara about six miles on their left. On the 20th 
General Munro heard of them and at eight o’clock that night 
detached Captain Garton with three troops of the 5th Light Cavalry 
to intercept them passing between Dhaérwar and Haliyal. Captain 
Garton came by surprise upon the encry’s bivouac at three in the 
following morning (21st) and within an hour they were driven beyond 
the frontier with a loss of twenty men and forty horses? On the 5th 
of February General Munro started for Badémi on the Malprahba in 
South Bijépur. His force included three troops of Cavalry, twelve 
companies of Native Infantry, four companies of Pioneers, fom 
heavy guns, four field pieces, and a howitzer. He marched first tc 
Navalgund and then to Hullur seven miles north-west of Ron, where 
he encamped onthe 8th. The Pioneers, who were employed this day 
in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of horse. Tc 
reconnoitre the strength and designs of the enemy a picquet of 
thirty native cavalry were ordered out accompanied by Captain 
Middleton, the officer on duty for the day. This picquet was enticed 





! Blacker’s Maratha War, 287 ; Gleig’s Life of Munro, I, 483-84. 
* Gleig’s Life of Munro, [. 482, 485. 
3 Blacker’s Mardtha War, 288-89; Gleig's Life of Munro, I, 185-86, 
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to follow small parties of the enemy until they found themselves 
exposed to the attack of an overwhelming force. Though very 
closely pressed they retreated in good order and gained the camp 
with the loss of nine men and eight horses killed and wounded. A 
troop of the 5th Cavalry was immediately ordered out to repel the 
enemy who retired, and Captain Munro, who commanded, atter 
pursuing till nightfall made no more impression on them than the 
destruction of a few of the worst mounted.’ About this time (10th 
February) the English took possession of Sétdra and by proclama- 
tion issued on the llth of February the Peshwa was formally 
deposed and with certain specified exceptions his territory was 
annexed to the British dominions. From this date the lands 
included in the present district of Dhérwdr, which were already in 
the hands of General Munro, may be said to have passed to the 
British. The scene of General Munro’s exploits was shifted 
first to Bijépur, then to Belgaum, and then to Sholépur until his 
triumphantly successful campaign ended on the 15th of May with 
the reduction of the strong fortress of Shol4pur.? The approach 
of the monsoon forced General Munro to bring back from Sholdpur 
his as well as General Pritzler’s divisions ofthe grand army of 
the Deccan and they reached Hubli on the 15th of June 1818. 
Tieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the fourth 
Regiment resumed possession of Dharwar into which were thrown 
the heavy guns and ordnance stores; and the head-quartcrs and 
remaining corps cantoned at Hubliin preparation for the approaching 
rains.‘ 


On General Munro devolved not merely the conduct of the war but 
the civil administration of all the provinces which he had obtained by 
conquest or cession. Every question connected with the settlement 
of claims, the adjustment of the revenue, and the administration of 
justice was referred to him ; his tent was not more the head-quarters 
of an army than the chicf civil court in the Bombay Karnétak. How 
great an impression General Munro’s success made on those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to estimate his services is shown 
by the following letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Adams, the 
Secretary to the Government of India (13th Febroary 1818) : ‘I send 
you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Séheb, written for the 
information of Sir Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the same 
impression upon you that it did upon me, we shall all recede, 
as this extraordinary man comes forward. We use common 
vulgar means, and go on zealously and actively and courageously 
enough; but how different is his part in the drama! Insulated 
in an enemy’s country with no military means whatever (five 
disposable companies of scpoys were nothing), he forms the 
plan of subduing the country, expelling the army by which it is 
occupied, and collecting the revenues that are due to the enemy 
through the means of the inhabitants themselves aided and 








1 Blacker’s Maratha War, 289, 2 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 660. 
3 Details of General Munro's successes in each of these districts are givenin their 
Statistical Accounts. 4 Blacker’s Maratha War, 314, 
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supported by a few irregular infantry, whom he invites, from the 
neighbouring provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is at once 
simple and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his 
could alone have anticipated. The country comes into his hands by 
the most legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of 
the natives to place themselves under his rule, and to enjoy the 
benefits of a government, which, when administered by a man like 
him, is one of the best in the world. Munro, they say, has beeu 
aided in this great work by his local reputation, but that adds to 
his title to praise. His popularity, in the quarter where he is placed, 
is the result of long experience of his talents and virtues, and rests 
exactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may be 
proud’! In the British House of Commons, on the occasion of a 
vote of thanks being passed to the Indian army, Mr. Canning spoke 
of General Munro’s service in the following terms: ‘At the southern 
extremity of this long line of operations, and in a part of the 
campaign carried on in a district far from public gaze, and without 
the opportunities of early special notice, was employed a man 
whose name I should indeed have been sorry to have passed over 
in silonce. I allude» to Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the Hast 
Jndia Company’s charter, and than whom Europe never produced. 
a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile im heroes, a 
more skilful soldior. This gontleman, whose occupations for some 
years must have been rather of acivil and administrative than ofq 
a military nature, was called early in the war to exercise abilities 
which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into 
the field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
very small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the 
Mardtha territories to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The population which he 
subjugated by arms he managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts and feelings. 
Nine forts were surrendered to him or taken by assault on his 
way; and at the end of a silent and scarcely observed progross, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of force leaving every-" 
thing secure and tranquil behind him, This result speaks more 
than could be told by any minute and extended commentary.’? 
The shattered state of his health compelled General Munro to leave 
his appointments, both civil and military, in the Southern Mardtha 
country and in the autumn of 1818 he returned to Madras. On his 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, of the Madras Civil Service, who 
was Collector of Beldri, was appointed under Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Principal Collector of the Mardtha Country south of 
the Krishna and Political Agent with the Raja of Kolhépur and 











 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 503. 

2 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 505. Mr. Canning was mistaken regarding the number, 
of fortresses taken. More than nine were reduced directly by General Munro, and 
more than twenty-seven by his officers. 
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the southern J&girddrs.1 It has been stated above that after the 
reduction of Sholdépur (15th May) General Munro’s army returned 
for the rains, part under Lieutenant-Colonel Newall to Dharwér 
and part under General Pritzler to Hubli. In the latter half (July- 
December) of the year (1818) cholera prevailed to a frightful degree 
in this part of the country causing immense mortality in the army 
and among the people generally. At Hubli, in General Pritzler’s 
camp, in three days two officers and upwards of one hundred 
Kuropeans were carried off by cholera? Between 1819 and 1824 the 
district seems to have been quiet.? In October 1824 Mr. Thackeray, 
the Political Agent and Principal Collector, was shot dead in a 
disturbance at Kittur, the chief of which had in July died childless. 
In 1826 the question arose whether the district of Dharwar and the 
states under it should continue under Bombay or be transferred to 
the Madras Presidency. Much correspondence passed between the 
two Governments, each claiming the territory as most fitly belonging 
to them.* When the question of the transfer was referred to them, 





1 Grant Duff's Maréthés, 679. ?'Bombay Courier, 19th December 1818. 

4Mr. F. L. Charles, 0, 8. 

4 The reasonsin favour of the districts continuing under the Government which ruled 
the Deccan and the west coust were : Thatof the Maratha chiefs whose head-quartersa were 
in Poona or Satara, some held a large part of the Karndtak districts ; that some of 
the Patvardhans whose possessions lay chiefly to the south of the Krishna lived to the 
north of the river and some had possessions scattered over districts near Poona and 
Sholapur, which must keep them connected with Bombay and make them look to 
Bombay for redress ; that the difficulty of managing these chiefs would increase as the 
seat of government was more remote ; ‘that the distance of the Madras Government 
must render it in some degree liabla to be guided by the representations of the 
local authorities in measures connected with these chiefs and tend to diminish 
their security; and that the facility which Bombay possesses of throwing in 
reinforcements by sea at a week’s warning would give her the best means of 

utting down insurrection in these provinces and made Bombay the government 
best suited for their administration. ‘The reasons in favour of their transfer to 
Madras were thus set forth by Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras: That 
from its geographical position Bombay was unfit to render military aid at all 
seasons of the year, but that Madras was in every way fit to render without delay 
auch aid in cases of emergency; that the management of Maratha chiefs had 
ceased to be a difficulty to the Madras Government ; that the transfer would have 
the effect of putting out of memory the existence of the old Maratha confederacy ; 
that the estate-holders or jdgirddrs were strangers from the Konkan and from the 
countries beyond the Krishna and had no influence over the bulk of the people ; that 
mere distance could never be the rule for the annexation of territory to any 
particular presidency ; that the residence of the Mardtha chiefs to the north of the 
Krishna would vary with the fancies of the chiefs and with the seat of government ; 
that their detached possessions under different Governments would not be attended 
with any administrative difficulty ; that much administrative inconvenience would 
follow if the civil and military power were in the hands of different governments, and, 
as the country was already in the hands of Madras troops, its civil administration should 
be in the hands of the Madras Government ; that the Dharwar district was bounded 
on the east and west by Madras districts and therefore its transfer to Madras was 
advisable on administrative grounds; that the district, though it had been overrun by 
Maréthas, was not a Maratha district ; that it formed part of the Karndtak which was 
already under Madras and that the people were a portion of the same Kanarese nation 
who lived in Beléri, Sunda, and Maisur, speaking the same language, and differing 
from them in no respect; that it would give more satisfaction to the people to be 
united to their own nation than to be transferred to a country of Mardthds with whom 
they had no natural connection ; and that this reunion of their nation as a permanent 
measure was entitled to more weight than the convenience of the Mardtha chiefa who 
should continue to lock te Poona and Bombay for redress ; that as a rule the people 
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the Court of Directors decided in 1830 that the Karndétak districts. 
should continue to form part of the Bombay Presidency. 


In 1830 (17th March) Regulation VII. of the Government of 
Bombay was passed bringing the Southern Mardtha Country under 
the Regulations. The territories were formed into one collectorate, 
called the Dhd4rwdr district or zilla, This included, besides the 
present district, parts of the present Belgaum, Bijapur, and Sholdpur 
collectorates.1 In 1836 (28th April) Belgaum was formed into a 
separate collectorate, the Collector of Dharwdér continuing to be 
styled Erincipal Collector.? In 1839 (28th June), on tho doath of 
tho chief of Nipani now in Belgaum, his estate was resumed by 
Government and thirteen villages in Annigeri were added to the 
Dhérwar district.2 In 1844-45 an insurrection broke out in Kolhapur 
and spread so rapidly that fears were entertained lest the Dharwar 
fort might be seized. A force of militia or shetsandis was raised and 
by March 1845 quiet was restored without any serious disturbance‘ 
Between 1845 and 1856 public peace remained unbroken. 


On the outbreak of tho Mutiny in 1857-58 the source of danger 
was entirely from ‘the north and the east.’ In the north, 
Bhaskarréo, or as he was more commonly called Baba Saheb, 
the Brdhman chief of Nargund, who was the most intelligent of 
the Southern Mardtha chiefs and who had a library reputed to 
contain between three and four thousand Sanskrit volumes, 
conceived himself wronged by the British Government because he 
was not allowed to adopt a son. His estate, said to be one of 
the oldest possessions in the Bombay Karnétak (1560) and not’ 
like many held on service tenure, would, he knew, be absorbed 
by the British Government, and his widows be left to depend on 
their bounty.7 In the east, Bhimréo Nadgir, hereditary district 
officer of Mundargi, about ten miles south-east of Dambal, and the 
deshmukh of Surtur, about twelve miles south-west of Dambal, were 
known to be close friends and to have great influence im all the 
east and south of the present sub-division of Gadag; they also 
had grievances real or fancied. Between Nargund and Mundargi, 
whore Bhimrdo’s influence lay, the belt of patches of territory 
belonging to Ramdurg, Jamkhandi, Sangli, and Miraj, might at any 
time have become the gathering-ground for bodies of disaffected men 
belonging to these states. The Nargund chief and Bhimrdo had 





of the country above the Sahyddris greatly disliked going to the Malabaér or western 
coast, but had no objection to go to the Coromandel or eastern coast, and as a 
consequence anative of Dharwar would much rather come to phan gery toBombay; 
and lastly that as neither Madras nor Bombay could pay its charges without aid from 
Bengal, the Madras Presidency would, if Dharwar were transferred to it, be able to 
answer all its demands without aid from Bengal, while if the transfer were made to 
Bombay, its resources would still be far below its expenditure and both presidencies 
instead of one would still be dependent on Bengal. Sir Thomas Munro’s Minutes 
dated Sth May 1826, 27th June 1826, and August 1826, in Sir H. Arbuthnot’s Life of 
Munro, IT. 89-99. 

1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 85. 2 Stokes’ Belganm, 86. 

4 Stokes’ Belgaum, 87. 4 Stokes’ Belgaum, 89. 

5 The account of the mutinies in Dh4rwa4r is contributed by Mr, F, L. Charles, C.8. 

6 LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 226-227. 
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concerted a plan for a rising of the chiefs of Nargund, Rémdaurg, 
the chief of Anegundi in Madras, and several smaller desdis whose 
influence lay in the territory adjoining this part of the country. 
Their plans were greatly wanting in boldness and fixity of purpose, 
and, in spite of disquieting rumours, the whole of 1857 and. the first 
five months of 1858 passed without any open act of treason. At 
this time the Collector was Mr. Ogilby and the Political Agent of 
the Southorn Mardétha Country was Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson was 
in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, and decided. He had 
incurred much ill-will from his connection with the Indm Commission, 
but his frank and kindly disposition gave him considerable influence.! 


The policy of these two officers seems to have been, while maintaining 


a watch over their movements, to conciliate and refrain from 
alarming the dangerous chieftains. As the Nargund fort was 
strong and stood on the top of a steep hill, it was deemed politic 
to ask the chicf to send his heavy guns and stores of powder to 
Dhérwaér, on the plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent the possibility of their falling into the 
hands of insurgents. The chicf could not refuse this requost 
without giving proof of disloyalty; and on the. 7th of May 1858 
all but three of his large guns and a large store of gunpowder 
and galtpetre were received in Dhérwér. The three guns wero 
kept on the plea that heavy rain prevented the carts crossing the 
black soil between Nargund and Dharwar. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed tho chief and led him to suppose that his meditated 
treason had been discovered. Meanwhile, as it was known that 
Bhimréo of Mundargi, Kenchangauda of Shirhatti and Hamgi, and 
the desdé of Surtur had been econcerting measures, tho chief 
constable of Dambal was ordered to, scarch,Kanchangauda’s house 
or fortified enclosure at Hamgi, a villago on the Tungbhadra, 
twelve miles south of Mundargi. The chief constable found a 
large quantity of arms and warlike stores, sealed the house and 
sot a guard over it, and reported the matter to head-quarters. 
On this Bhimréo, thinking further concealment useless, gathered 
about seventy men, attacked the guard, murdered the informant, 
and taking the stores marched with Kanchangauda and attacked 
the troasury at Dambal, Fortunately all the money had been sent 
tg Gadag the day before and tho insurgents gained but little. 
‘numbers increased to 300 or 400, and, though pursued by the 
superintendent of police, they made their cscapo towards Kopal in 
the Niz&m’s territories, where Bhimrdo’s family lived. They gained 
Kopal fort on the 30th of May. But word that they had left Dharwar 
had been telegraphed to Belari, and, by the first of June, Major 
Hughes with the deputy commissioner of Réichur had collected 
a small force, and, after a rapid march, attacked and took 
Kopal, killing Bhimréo, Konchangauda, and 100 men. This 
put an end to the insurrection in tho east of the district. It 
afterwards became known that the attack on Kopal was part of 








1 LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 221, 227. 
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a programme according to which tho chief of Nargund was to 
attack Dhérwér and the west, while Bhimréo was to establish 
himself at Kopal where his family had influence. The news of 
Bhimréo’s rovolt was known almost immediately at Nargund, and 
the chiof placed guns in position on his fort. On the 26th of May, 
after an interview with Brigadier-General LeGrand Jacob at 
Kolhépur, Mr. Manson when he heard of the threatening attitude 
of the Nargund chiof went to Kurundvdd twenty-five miles east 
of Kolhipur. In the hope of preventing further mischief, 
he moved with speed from Kurundyéd to the threatened 
quarter, leaving his infantry escort and establishment behind, 
and taking with him only a dozen troopers of the Southern 
Maratha Horso. <A letter which he had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, 
commanding at Kalddgi, asking him to meet him at Rémdurg witha 
large body ofthe Southern Mardétha Horse, did not reach Kalédgi 
till Colonel Malcolm had taken the field with 250 horse to attack the 
insurgents who had plundered the Dambal treasury. When 
Mr. Manson reached Rémdurg he had no protection but his own 
troopers! The chief of Ramdurg was cordial, supplied him with 
food, and showed him lettersfrom Nargund urging him to rebellion. 
Death, wrote the Nargund chief, is better than dishonour. The chief 
advised Mr. Manson not to go to Nargund as the country was 
unsafe. In spite of remonstrances, on the afternoon of the 29th May, 
Mr. Manson set off in a palanquin to Dharwar to join Colonel 
Maleolm2 As the road from Ramdurg to Dharw4r passed close 
to Nargund, and, as in addition to his smal) escort he had only a 
couple of horsemen, Mr. Manson’s position was perilous. That 
night (29th May) he pressed forward about ten miles to Suriabund. 
At Suriabund he laid down in his palanquin which had been 

laced on the raised) platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the 
Nercand chief, wuo was greatly mceonsed by a letter which 
Mr. Manson had sent from Ramdurg and who feared that the 
Political Agent had full knowledge of his treasonable intentions, 
went towards Ramdurg with seven or eight hundred horse and 
foot. Hoaring that Mr. Manson was at Suriabund, he turned 
aside and ontered the village about midnight. He surrounded 
the village, approached close to the spot where Mr. Manson 
and his party were asleep, poured on them a volley which killed 
the sentry, and rushed in to finish the work with the sword. Mr. 
Manson, roused from sleep m his palanqnin, fired his rovolver at 
his assailants aud wounded one, but was immediately overpowered, 
his head cut off, and his body thrown into the fire that had been 
kindled by his party. Besides Puransing, one of the best officers 
of the Southern Maratha Horse, several attendants and bearers were 
killed, only half a dozen escaped in the dark. The chief returned 
to Nargund with Mr, Manson’s head which he stuck on one of the 
gates of the town.2 As it is only thirty miles from Nargund, 


1 LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 223. * LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 224. 
3 Bom, Gov, Sel. CXII. 192; LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 224. 
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the news of Mr. Manson’s murder reached Dhérw4r on the 
80th of May. On the same day a small force sent from Dharwar 
encamped at Amargol about four miles south of Nargund. This 
detachment was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s force 
of one nine-pounder gun, one howitzer, two companies of the 
74th Highlanders, one company of the 28th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, and 150 ofthe Southern Maratha Horse.! With these troops 
Colonel Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargund on the 
morning of the Ist of June, and immediately proceeded with 100 
horse to reconnoitre the fort. After reconnoitring the party retired. 
This movement was misunderstood by the seven hundred armed 
rabble which the chief had collected, and shortly afterwards they came 
pouring out towards the British camp. They were attacked and 
pursued by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the 
town, inflicting a loss of upwards of sixty killed. Skirmishers were 
afterwards thrown forward under cover of the artillery, and by 
evening the town was taken with little loss and the troops were 
moved to the chief’s palace. Early next morning a storming party 
wound up the steep path to the fort gates prepared to blow them 
open. They met with no resistance. The place was almost deserted, 
as many of the defenders had leaped over the precipice rather than 
face the storming party. The chief himsclf had fled as soon 
as his men began to retreat. Mr., now Sir Frank Souter, the 
superintendent of police in Belgaum, with a few horsomen 
followed his tract with extraordinary energy, perseverance, and skill, 
and, on the 2nd of June, found the elief with six of his leading 
followers, in the Torgal forest, disguised as pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpur.* He was taken to Belgaum, and was confined 
in the main guard of Belgaum fort. He was tried and sentenced 
to death. On the 12th of June he was.carried on a cart drawn by 
Mhérs through the town to Haystack Hill on which the gallows was 
raised, and was hanged before an immense crowd of spectators. 
His widows, unable to bear the disgrace, drowned themselves,‘ 


Thus the disturbance was quelled. In addition to the two 
hundred men killed in action at Nargund and Kopal, forty persons 
of influence were hanged after trial, and about a hundred were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and transportation. 
About a hundred of the armed rabble captured at Kopal and 
Nargund were shot by court-matial, Several pleaders in the 
Dharwar Judge’s Court and the nazar or sheriff of the Court were 
suspected of having favoured the rebellion. The ndzar was convicted 
by the first court that tried him. Government ordered a second 
trial, and this court, consisting of two Europeans, was unable to find 
the complicity of the accused proved and all were discharged. 
Government pensions were granted to the widows and children of 
Bhimrdéo of Mundérgi and other persons of note who had been 
killed and whose estates were confiscated. A proclamation issued 





1 Bom, Gov. Sel, CXJII. 193. 
* LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 222-26; Bom. Gav. Sel. CXIIL. 192-93, 
3 Stokes’ Belgaum, 94. ‘ LeGrand Jacob’s Westera India, 226, 
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on the 3rd of June declared the state of Nargund forfeited 
to the British Government. When it lapsed to the British the 
state had forty-one villages of which seventeen were alienated, a 
population of about 22,700, and a gross yearly revenue of abont £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). Yearly allowances amounting to £130 (Rs. 1800) 
were bestowed on two of the nearest surviving relations of the rebel 
chief,| The fort was garrisoned for a time by a few British 
troops which were soon withdrawn. It isnow uninhabited. As the 
fort has an excellent eipply of water, soon after the confiscation, a 
proposal was made that the water cistern and a few buildings should 
be kept in repair and the fort used as a sanitarium for Dhérwér 
invalids. With this object the destruction of the cistern was 
countermanded. After confiscation the state remained for some 
time under the charge of the Political Agent of the Southern 
Maratha States, but was afterwards transferred to the Collector of 
Dharwér. Since 1858 the public peace has been unbroken. 





1 Bom, Gov, Sel, CXIII. 194, 
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SECTION T.—ACQUISITION. 


Tue lands of the district of Dhérwar have been gained by cession, 
lapso, and conquest. Except the city of Dharwar which was coded 
under the treaty of Poona (June 1817), most of the district fell to the 
British on the overthrow of Bajirév Peshwa in November 1817.2 In 
June 1821 the chiefof Sangli, under articles dated the 12th of December 
1820, ceded New Hubli, Taras, and Samat Bammigatti, instead of 
pay due to British troops. In 1837, on the death of the Chinchni 
chief, one village in Kundgol lapsed ; in 1839, on the death of the 
Nipéni chief, thirteen villages in Annigeri lapsed; in 1842, on the 
death of the chief of the fourth share of the Miraj estate, eight 
villages in iakshmeshvar lapsed ; in 1845 on the death of the Soni 
chief, the village of Behatti lapsed ; and in 1848, on the death of the 
Tasgaon chick, one village in Ingalhali and seventeen villages in 
Mulgund lapsed. In 1858, under a proclamation dated the 3rd 
of June 1858, five villages in Savanur, two in Bddémi, one in 
Saundatti, thirteen in Nargund, two.in, Navalgund, and two in 
Shirol were taken from the rebel chief of Nargund., 


SECTION II.— HISTORY. 


The earliest government whose influence on the system of land 
management remained atthe beginning of British rule was the govern- 
ment of Anegundi or Vijayanagar, which, from about the middle of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, 1333 to 1573, 





1 Materials for the Land History of Dharwar include, besides a memorandum 
by the Survey Commissioner Colonel Anderson, November 1879, on the revenue 
history of Dharwar, Mr. Elphinstone’s Report dated the 25th of October 1819 (Ed. 
1872); Mr. Chaplin’s Report dated the 20th of August 1822 (Ed. 1877) ; Hast India 
Papers III. and IV. (Ed. 1826); Survey Reports in Bom, Gov. Sel. CKLVIII. CLIV, 
CLV, CLVI. CLIX. CLX. CLXI, CLXII. and the Survey Commissioner’s Files of 
Hubli Navalguod and Nargund Survey and Settlement Reports ; Annual J. amdbandi, 
Administration, Season, and other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 
74 of 1823, 95 of 1824, 123 of 1825, 167 of 1827, 549 of 1834, 627 of 1835, 771 of 
1837, 866 of 1838, 972 of 1839, 1097 of 1840, 1238 of 1841, 1342 of 1842, 1451 of 
1843, 1566 of 1844, 90 of 1861, 235 of 1862-64, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 59 of 1868, 65 
of 1869, 95 of 1871, $1 of 1872, 89 of 1873 ; Gov. Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports 
for 1873-74, Rev. Dept. 6092, dated the 27th of October 1875 ; Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. 
Reports from 1872 to 1983 ; and the printed Acquisition Statement of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

3 The pli part of the present (1884) district of Dhdarwdér became British 
territory under a Proclamation dated the 1ith of February 1818, 
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ruled the south and east of Dhdrwadr as far as the Krishna,’ The 
foundation of the system of assessment in force under the Bijépm 
(1573-1686), the Savanur (1686-1752), and the Marétha (1752- 
1817) governments, was laid during the reign of the great Anegund) 
king Krishnardya (1508-1542). With Krishnardya and his minister 
Solu Appéji originated the unit of land assessment and measurement 
known as the rdya-rekha or royal line, also called the Aulmdr or 
field-measure, which, on their assumption of power about 1570, the 
Bijépur princes took as the rakam or basis of their settlement, In 
the original Anegundi settlement dry-lands were alone measured 
and the survey even of the dry-lands seems not to have been 
completed. In 1833 in many parts of tho west, bordering on the 
malnéd or wet land villages, the land units bore peculiar names 
and varied considerably from each other. In 1833 Mr. Blliot 
noticed that a standard of the rdya-rekha-mdr, cut on a post in the 
gateway of the Gadag fort, measured 7 feet 9}; inches. Twenty 
of these units made a bigha and thirty-six bighds a rdya-rekha-mar 
or royal-line plot of sixteen to eighty acres? A second unit 
standard line in the Basvana temple at Navalgund measured 7 feet 
6,5 inches. Vithalpant a. later governor introduced into many 
black soil villages @ new unit of measurement, which, after his 
own name, he called the Vithalpanti mar. This standard, which 
was cut in the temples of Annigori and Aminbhavi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, measured 10 feet 6}5 inches in the Annigeri temple, 10 
feet 11,5 inches in the Aminbhévi temple, and 10 feot 6 inches on 
the stone at Hebli.? The Vithalpanti plot may be roughly estimated 
to be equal to three rdéya-rekha-mars or royal-line plots that is it 
varied Som forty-eight to 240 acres. Other Anegundi dry land 
measures were the palli or pole, the galla, and the chigga. 
Another probably an older dry land measure was tho kulvan or 
hun kulvan, which in Mr. Hiliot’s opinion was originally the ared 
which yielded one hun of rent.* 








1Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct. 1833 with Appendix. The sub- 
divisions of Dharwar in 1833 were Dharwér, Parasgad, Navalgund, PAchhdpur, 
Dambal, Bankapur, Haingal, Hubli, Ranebennur, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, 
Bagalkot, Baddmi, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihdl. Of these five were under thie 
sub-collector of Hubli, six under the sub-collector of Bagalkot, and the rest under 
the Collector of Dhérwdr. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 90-91, 238-239 ; Rev. 
Ree. 771 of 1887, 222. 

? Bom. Gov. Rey. Rec, 549 of 1834, 94-95. Rekha alo termed rdya-rekha, fro 
rdya the title of the Vijayanagar rulers, was the fixed standard assessment of the 
lands of the Karndtak according to a survey measurement and classification of the 
soils, and a register of the money rates of payment drawn up by order of the 
government of Vijayanagar in the reign of Krishnaraya (1508-1542) ; the account 
was so arranged that the assessment of each plot of land was shown on a separate 
line, whence the term rekha a line or row, Hul-mdr, the other name for the 
assessment, came from Aola a field and mdr a land measure varying from sixteen 
to eighty acres or 4 to 20 kurgis, the kurgibeing the area a drill plough can sow in 
aday. Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, 210, 331, 443. 

3 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 1833, in Bom. Gov, Rev. Ree. 549 of 1834, 
94-95, According to Mr. Elliot, Vithalpant was an Anegundi governor ; according 
to Rav Bahadur Tirmalrav, he was 9 Bahmani (1343-1490) officer. 

4 Mr, Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 549 of 
1834, 94-95. The hun was a gold coin current in the south of India. It was a pagoda 
usually about 50 grains in weight, but of different standard and value according to the 
place where it was coined. The hun or star pagoda of the Company's currency was 
intrinsically worth 7s. 5d., but was rated in the public accounts at 8s. Wilson’s 
Glossary of Indian Terma, 221, 2 
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Thus in Anegundi times, the dry land was assessed either on the 
measure of its actual extent by the rdya-rekha standard or by some 
local measure, or it was estimated by the area to which the payment 
of a certain sum was attached, which was stated in Auns or in 
fractions of huns. In the wet or malndd lands under the seed or 
bijvart system, the area of land was estimated by the number of 
khandis and kudus of seed required tq sow it.! According to Mr. 
Elliot this seed assessment also was part of the Anegundi land 
system. To fix the government share under the seed system, the 
rent was taken in kind for a series of years, the fees of village 
officers and all other charges were taken from the grain on the 
threshing floor, and the rest was divided into two equal shares, of 
which the landholder was allowed to take his choice. ‘The average 
money proceeds of the government share formed the assessment on 
the area which the seed which produced the whole could sow.? 
Gardens were estimated by the space occupied by a certain number 
of trees and were called thals or estates. In all the modes of 
assessment whether by the chahur of about ninety acres, the 
mdr of sixteen to eighty acres, the local kulvan that is the hun 
rent unit, or the bijvari or secd system, the area of the unit of 
measurement varied according to the quality of the soil, while 
the amount which each unit paid waS always the same.® Thus 
Shiggaon in Bank4pur had three mars or plots all assessed at the 
same rakam or rate. The first or standard mdr for good soil was 
four kurgis that is sixteen to twenty acres, the second for medium 
soil was six hurgis that is twenty-four to thirty acres, and the third 
for poor soil was eight kurgis that is thirty-two to forty acres.‘ 
Unlike the other lands, the dijvari or ssed system lands were 
further divided into classes paying different rates, and difference of 
rate was also sometimes found in dry land,particularly in Chikodi.5 
In 1846 the names of king Krishnardya and of his minister Solu 
Appaji, by whom this system of assessment was completed, were 
still held in high reverence.® 


In 1573 the Anegundi possessions in Dharwar passed to Bijapur. 
Dnlike other parts of Bijapur, where the Jand unit was the chdhur 
of about ninety acres, in Dharwar the different methods, which were 
introduced or. completed by Solu Appaji about 1530, were continued.’ 
Though they adopted the Anegundi settlement, the Bijapur 
government were not satisfied with the share which the Anegundi 
system secured to the state. They increased the original share or 
rakam by cesses which were nominally introduced from time to time 
for special objects and to last only a short time but most of which in 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 96. A éudu of seed-land waa considered equal 
to the fourth part of the chdhur. Ditto, 97. 

? Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 96. 

3 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 97. 4 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLV. 75. 

5 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct. 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 
1834, 97. In Hubli and Navalgand the usual local land measures were mdrs 
containing four to eight or even twelve kurgis, a kurgi being the area which a drill 
plough could sow ina day. Captain Wingate, Surv. Supt. 25th Oct. 1844 para. 32. 

6 hha te Survey Report, 1846, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLV. 75. 

7 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 549 of 1834, 96. 
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practice became permanent, An excellent village system known as the 
chdli,| apparently meaning either permanent or managing, enabled 
the Bijapur officers to increase the government share of the revenue 
without stopping the spread of tillage or impoverishing the 
landholders. The backbone of the Bijapur chdl: or lasting system 
was a managing body of villaze landholders called chalikars, who, in 
return for certain privileges and concessions, agreed to hold specially 
heavily assessed land, and, in addition, to be responsible for the 
balance of the village rental. Besides the social respect which 
attached to them as sharers in the village management, the ehdlikats 
were allowed to till waste aud private lands on unusually favourable 
terms. As any village landholder who rose to independence was 
freely admitted to be a chdlikar, the system offered the ordinary 
landholder a strong inducement to thrift and forethought, and, as 
the body of chdlikars was responsible for any failure in the village 
revenue, they were careful to see that the cultivation of the village 
did not decline. With this object they were active in bringing 
settlers, and ready to help needy or unlucky villagers with seed or 
with the loan of their plonghs, oxen, or servants.” 


About the middle ‘of the seventeenth century, when the power of 
Bij4pur had grown weak and when the needs of the state forced its 
officers toraise their demands, the people of Dharwar grew discontented, 
and under local desdie or hereditary land managers rose in revolt? 
Baylol Khan, the founder of the house of Savanur,; who was sent from 
Bijdépur to restore order, put down the revolt. At the same time he 
found that the state demands were pressing so heavily on the 
people that to secure order the revenne demands must be greatl 
reduced. In 1670 (H. 1080) during the reign of Ali Adil Shah TI. 
the rates were revised, and a now standard was fixed which has since 
been known as the asal that is the original and also as the tankha a 
name apparently adopted from Shah Jabén’s settlement of the north 
Deccan, Though the new rates were higher than the former Anegundi 
prime standard or vakam, all cesses were stopped and the whole 
demand under the new settlement was less than under the former 
settlement, In the disorders which had precoded this settlement, 
much arable land, especially in the west, had passed out of tillage 
and large tracts wero entered as jhad-khand or torest.* 


About sixteen years later (1686) when the territories of Bijapur 
passed to Aurangzeb, the revised settlement of 1670 was accepted 
as the basis of the Moghal collections. Along with the other Bijapur 
possessions south of the Krishna, which formed the three districts or 
surkdérs of Belgaum or Assadnagar, Torgal, and BankApur, the lands 
of Dhérwdr were not managed direct by Moghal officers, but were 
continued to the chief of Savanur.* On the establishment of the 
Niz4m as an independent ruler in 1723, the allegiance of the Savanur 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Res. 549 of 1834, 97, 160. 

* Further details of the chddi village system are given under the Mardtha period 
as the available information belongs to the Mardtha rather than to the Bijapur 
period, 3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV, 75-76. See Sel, CXIII. 207. 

‘Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 98-99, and Rec, 698 of 1836, 52. 

* Bom, Gav, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 91, 99, 
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chief passed from the Moghal emperor to the Nizém. Still Savanur 
continued practically independent,! till in 1752-58 (Fasli 1162) 
Peshwa Balaji B4jirav (1740-1761) wrested from the Nawab half of 
his territories.? After the overthrow of Bijapur in 1686 the country 
was much disturbed, and, in spite of the lowering of the state demand, 
little improvement was made. A few years later Aurangzeb placed 
Abdul Rauf Khdn in charge of the three districts south of the 
Krishna, With the help of his minister Ali Kh4n, this chief brought 
the waste under tillage by liberal leases or kauls. He kept the 
mdr, or sizteen to eighty acre plot, as the unit of measurement in 
the revenue accounts, but changed the rakum that is the fixed sum 
or standard, and styled his new rate, which included part of the 
cess revenue in addition to the original Anegundi standard, 
aindti that is the original standard assessment.’ In 1833 the people 
still remembered and praised the fairness and liberality of Ali Khén’s 
settlement.* ‘This settlement did not last long. Under Hatim Khan 
the son-in-law and successor of Ali Khan, Ali Khan’s rate or aindti 
in government land was doubled, the increase being styled a cess 
or patti. In private or indém lands the quit-rent was raised to a 
fourth or even a half of the full assessment.* This enhancement 
of the government demand reduced the country to great distress.® 
The detailed collection of the land assessment seems to have been 
left to local desats who had to pay the Nawab a lump sum as tribute 
or peshkush.? After Hatim Khan’s time the ministers were Brdhmans 
and one of them Khanderdv made great reductions in Hatim Khaén’s 
total.6 Still compared with the ammount fixed in 1670 the assessment 
levied by the Savanur chief between 1686 and 1752 was very high, 
the increase being due to the levy of extra cesses or dadfa taufer 
which, at first levied as special and temporary, were continued as 
part of the regular. demand.? 

In 1752-53 (Fusli 1162), as already noticed, Peshwa Balaji Bajirdv 
(1740-1761) forced the Nawdb of Savanur to yield him half of his 
territory. As regards the management of the land the sixty-five years 
of Mardtha rule in Dhdrwdér (1752-1817) form two periods before 
and after the accession of Peshwa Bajirév in 1796. During most of 
the first forty years of the first period of Maratha rule, the country 
was unsettled by the struggles between the Peshwds and Haidar Ali 
of Maisur (1762-1782). Even in times of public peace, in many parts 
of the district Maratha authority was limited to the levy of lamp 
sums ag quit-rent or tribute from local chiefs called either desdis or 


1 Compare Survey Supt, 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 92, and Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 
549 of 1834, 91, 98 - 99, 

2 For details see Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 91, See also Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXITI, 208, 209, and Major West’s Southern Mardtha Country (1378), 22, 23 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. 

4 Mr. Elliot in Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 99. According to storiea current 
in 1821 Ali Kh4n the Naw4b of Savanor let the lands at nominal rents, two pounds of 
butter and a horse bag or dobre full of grain fora field. In seven or eight yeara the 
whole waste was taken for tillage. East India Papers, IV. 790. 

5 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76. 6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. 

7 Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22, 

® Bom. Gov, Rey. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. - 

? Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 549 of 1834, 98. 
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paligars.! Three grades of Mardtha officers were employed in 
managing the country and gathering the revenue: A sarsubhedar 
or provincial manager, mémlatddrs also called amilddrs or divisional 
managers, and kamdvisdérs or village managers. In 1752 Balaji 
Béjirév appointed as his provincial manager or sarsubheddr Nérdyan 
Vyankatesh Ichalkaranjikar whose chief divisional managers or 
amilddrs were Yesdjirdv Hervadkar for Dharwar and the west, and 
Ramchandra Nérdyan Huparikar for Gadag, Dambal, and the east. 
This arrangement nominally remained undisturbed for nearly twenty- 
five years until Haidar Ali’s conquest of Dhdérwar in 1777 (Faslz 
1187)? Under the Marathds a sarsubheddr’s charge was & province 
yielding a yearly revenue of £20,000 to £30,000 (Rs, 2,00,000 - 
Rs. 3,00,000). When a sarsubheddér or province manager, and this 
also applied to amildare or division managers, was appointed, the 
probable receipts and charges during the year were calculated and 
one-fourth of the estimated revenue was taken in advance, Before 
the arrangement was concluded, one per cent was taken off because the 
officer paid the instalment in advance, and a second deduction of one 
per cent was grantedtomake upto him for the premium he had to pay 
in sending money to Poona. ~ Remissions on account of bad seasons 
were promised, though in practice the government seem to have 
rarely remitted any of their claims on the province manager ; the 
subheddrs and amildérs engaged to do their utmost to spread tillage, 
and promised to treat the landholders with moderation, and were 
warned that complaints of oppression would cause the serious dis- 
pleasure of government. So long as he paid to the Peshwa the 
amount which was held to be the proper rent of his charge, the 
sarsubhedar was loft practically independent.> Under the sarsubheddr 
came the subheddér, mdmlatiddr, or amilddér. These officers were of 
three classes, holders on a lease from government, nominees of the 
sarsubheddr, and bankers who had advanced money tothe sarsubheddr 
and were allowed to collect the revenues of a district with the powers 
of a mimlatdar till the amount advanced was realized.® Before enter- 
ing on their duties, which generally began in August, the mdmlatddrs 
advanced one-fourth of the revenue as security.” Under Nana 
Fadnavis (1763-1800) the mdmlatddrs or amildars, with the help ofa 
jury or panchdit, had power to settle all disputes regarding contracts, 














1 Capt. Wingate, Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22. Few of the 
firat twenty-five years of Mardtha rule in Dharwar (1752-1777) were years of peace 
In 1762 Haidar ravaged Savanur and levied tribute from the petty Mar&tha chiefs or 
pdligdys. Maratha authority was restored in 1770. A few years later the struggle 
again began and ended in 1778 by the conquest by Haidar of nearly the whole country 
south of the Ghatprabha aud Krishna. Between 1779 and 1786 most of the country 
was held by the Nawdb of Savanur the ally and son-in-law of Haidar. The hostility 
between the Nawab of Savanur and Tipu in 1787 ended in the tranafer of Hubli and 
Navalgund to Tipu and the retreat of the Savanur Nawab to Pooua. Tipu held the 
country destroying the power of the local chiefs or desdis till 1790. It was then 
overrun by Parashur4m Bhéu and continued under Mardétha management till 1818, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 86-87. Captain Wingate, Survey Supt. 25th October 1844 
paras 22, 23. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 90 - 94. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 549 of 1834, 9°. 

* Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para 25. 

* Kast India Papers LV. 786. 5 Mr. Thackeray in Kast India Papers, TV. 784, 

* Mr, Phackeray iu Mast India Papers, IV. 794. ? Kast india Papers, LV. 794, 
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sales, and inheritance ; to punish thieves except in cases deserving 
death or mutilation ; and to fine up to £10 (Rs. 100). They had power 
to confiscate the private lands or indms of pdtils and kulkarnis ; and 
they might add to or reduce the village rental.1 A mdémlatdér or 
amilddr superintended a division yielding £1000 to £10,000 
(Rs. 10,000-Rs.1,00,000). He fixed the rental due from each village 
according to the tillage area and the state of the landholders. The 
distribution of the village rental among the village landholders was 
left to the village officers and to the kamdvisddr or government 
Village manager. From their decisions the village landholders 
had the right of appeal to the mamlatddr and from the mdmlatddr 
to higher authority? To the kamdvisddér or village manager was 
entrusted the duty of collecting the revenue and encouraging 
tillage. Their convection with the mdmlatddr enabled the kamdavis- 
dars to develop the resources of the country, bnt they were a badly 
paid body and usually spent more revenue than they brought to 
light, often made the villagers work for their private gain, and did 
mischief by meddling with the inner affairs of the village® They 
often so lowered the authority of the village headman or pdtil, that 
the headman’s only care was to enjoy his allowance, pay his quit-rent, 
and act on the orders of the kamdvisddy or village-manager.* With 
the headman or pdtil and the village clerk or kulkarni the manager 
arranged how much of the whole village rental cach landholder should 
pay. Between the stipendiary divisional officers or amtlddrs and 
the stipendiary and hereditary village officers, came the district 
hereditary revenue officers. These were the deshmukhs or desdis 
and the deskpdndes whose Kanarese names, the deshmukhs of ndd 
gauda or district head and the deshpdndes of ndd shdnbhog or. ndd 
kulkarni that is district clerk, explain the original nature of their 
duties. Their names show that the institntion of hereditary district 
revenue officers dates from before the Musalmans. Their authority 
was confirmed and in some cases extended by the Bijdpur 
government, Even under the Mardthds the deshmukhs and 
deshpdndes were used, as they were nsed in the home or strictly 
Maratha Deccan districts, as a check on the amilddre or stipendiary 
officers.© They kept accounts of the tillage, produce, and revenue ; 
encouraged poor landholders and recalled deserters. The position 
of Dharwar, the southern fringe of Bijépur, Moghal, and Maratha 
rule, gave a political importance to the hereditary district officers 
which they did not possess in the more settled Maratha Deccan 
districts. The frequent changes of rulers in Dharwar raised the 
stronger and more pushing desdis to be independent or tributary 
chiefs, Jn times of trouble some of them were loyal to their overlord, 
driving out invaders and keeping the peace; others took advantage 
of disorder to found independent chiefships or samndthars, Among 





1 East India Papers, LV. 798. 

2 Capt. Wingate, Surv, Supt. 445 of 25th Oct. 1944, para 25; Hast India Papers, TV, 
782, 3 Kast India Papers, IV. 782. 4 Kast India Papers, IV. 797. 

5 Hast India Papers IV. 788. 

® Colonel Wilks derived deshmukh from dasnutkar ay a tenth land-fort. Mr. 
Thackeray, 1821-22, Kast India Papers IV. 798, ‘ with moreregard to the spelling 
of the word and to the Maratha way of collecting the revenue,’ humorously traved it to 
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the loyal desdis was the desdi of Dharwér, whom in 1696 the local 
Moghal governor made ndéd gauda or district head in reward fox 
defeating the rebellious desdt of Navalgund. Of rebel or inde- 
pendent desdis, besides the chief of Navalgund, are mentioned the 
chiefs of Shirhatti, Havkannar, and Dammat.! Between 1787 and 
1790 Tipu is said to have destroyed the power of the Maratha 
desdis of the Dhérwaér district? he allowances of the ndd gaudds 
or district heads and of the ndd kulkarnia or district clerks were 
drawn from private villages and grants to enable them to maintain 
the honours of the gddi or cushion, the pdlkhs or litter, the chhatri 
or umbrella, and the chauri or fly-whisk. They also received fees 
in butter, in labour, and in grain, and cesses from craftsmen and 
shopkeepers, When they visited a village the people had to make 


them a present under the name of nazar.® 


Fifteen public village servants are mentioned, though the whole 
number were found in few perhaps in no villages.* These village 
office-bearers were the pdtil or chief landholder who collected the 
revenue, tricd to spread tillage, encouraged landholders, and carried 
out government orders; the kulkarni? or village clerk ; the lohdr or 
ironsmith, who made tronfield tools; the barhdi or sutdr, the carpen- 
ter who made wooden fools ; the dhobi or washerman ; the hajdm or 
barber and apothecary ; the ta/vdr or village watchman and guide ; 
the bariki or crop-watcher who acted as the kamdvisddr’s servant ; 
the dhor who supplied leather articles, cut grass and wood, swept 
yards, and carried baggage ; the potddr, who was a goldsmith or 
sondr and assayed the coms in the market; the mathdpati or Lingéyat 
beadle, who brought food to the people at the yearly rent settlement 
or jamdbandi and catered for government officers when they came 
to the village ; the pujdri or village ministrant ; the josha or village 
fortune-teller and astrologer ; the Aire mathadaiya or Lingéyat priest ; 
and in some villages the bdgivdldés who held festivals in honour of 
the gods. ‘I'he village staff were known as béra balutde or the 
twelve sharers. According to some accounts the number twelve 
referred to the strength of the staff, the twelve being the pdtil, 
kulkarnt, lohér, barhadt or sutdr, dhobi, taludr, dhor, mathddhikari, 
hajdm, bériki, mathapati, and potddr. According to other accounts 
they were called twelve sharers, because the sum allotted to them 
was divided into twelve shares. The distribution was six to the 
dhor, one and a half to the lohdr, sutdr, and talodr, and one-half 
to the hajdm, dhobi, and bariki. When the village staff were to 
receive their shares of grain, the husbandman twice thrashed his 
crop. He thrashed it a third time, gathered the grain in a heap, 
and divided it among the staff. Sometimes the Jandholder paid them 
so much for every plough or for every manin his family. In some 
places when the landholder began to sow, he divided fourteen pounds 
of grain (4 shers) between the lohdr, sutdr, and dhor, and when he 
bogan to reap, the same three office-bearers went to the field and got 





1 Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers TV. 798-799. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI, 86-87, 3 Wast India Papers, IV. 798, 

4 East India Papers, TV, 795, 804. 

* Mr. Thackeray derives kulkarni from the Kénarese kul a landholder and 
bovnian account. Mast India Paners. EV. 795. 
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half as much grain and straw as each could carry.! When the 
reaping was over, the village servants in some places went to the 
field and each got a horse’s grain bag or tobra full of grain heads. 
When a landholder emptied his grain-pit, he left two or three 
grain bags full for the Dhor. In some villages the watchmen were 
each given a blanket. The coin-tester or potddr was paid one or 
two pice for each pagoda assayed.” 

In 1752 when Ichalkaranjikar the first Mardtha province- 
manager or sarsulheddr took charge, his first act was to remodel 
the assessment. The basis of the new assessment was the rakam 
or aindti that is apparently Ali Khan’s 1690 standard. At the 
same time customary or miémul and extra or jdsti cesses raised 
the nominal total rental, the jama or Lerij, to double or treble 
the original standard? This total or beriy was seldom realised 
and deductions were made for villages which could not afford to 
pay their full rental. ‘Che chdli, apparently meaning the lasting 
or managing, Bijdpur village system wascontinued.. As has been 
noticed in the Bijapur period, tho backbone of the chali system were 
the chdlikars a class of responsible aud.privileged village land- 
holders. ‘I'he chdl¢ lands were supposed to take their name from 
the Hindustdni chal to go or remain. with, because the holder was 
not allowed to throw them up. These lasting or chdli lands were 
generally the best in the village and paid a special cess in addition 
to the regular rental. The holders of the lasting Jands were further 
bound to make good any failnre of the other village lands to pay 
their proper rent. ‘Ihe other arable yillage lands were held under 
one of four tenures all of which paid something less than the full 
rental, These four short-rent tenures wera: kutiguta® or short-rent 
lands which paid only the original standard or aindti without any 
or with few additions, and were usually, but not always, held by 
the lasting holders or chélikars to make up for the high rates they 
paid on the chdli land; makta, also called khandmakta that is 





t Past India Papers, [V. 796 

2 fast India Papers, [V.796. Ofsmaller perquisites chiefly enjoyed by the village 
headman and the village clerk, were a share in the customs revenue ; a due on every 
bullock-load of merchandise ; the right to more than one house, to a sheep at Dasara, 
and to the Dhor’s services as sweeper ; in some villages a percentage on the revenue ; 
afee from money-changers and traders ; fees from gardeners, weavers, and liquor- 
gellera ; a mint fee; a dole of molasses on the Cobra's Fifth or Nadgpanchmi ; a per- 
quisite from things sold in the market, from oil, and from cattle ; the right to havea 
jacket washed ; a supply of stationery; and a marriage fee. Hast India Papers, IV, 

96 «797. 

: 3 Bom. Gov, Rev. Ree. 549 of 1834, 99; Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para 
96. Itis not certain whether the Anegundi rakam or Ali Khan’s aindti was adopted 
as the basis of the new assessment, The passages in the originalrun, ‘ All the lands 
under cultivation were entered in each landholder’s name at the aindti or standard 
rent only, this being generally the old rakam or raya rekha asacasment.’ Mr, Elliot, 
1833, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 101. ‘The assessment was made up of the rakam or 
aindéi that is the original standard rate, the mdmul patti or customary cess, and the 
jasti patti or extra cess.’ Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1844 para 25, 

4 There were many patéis or cesses, the aindti mdmul or customary cess, the gaon- 
sddiludy or contingent cess, the darbdr kharch or state expense cess, and the tashrif 
or complimentary presents cess when anew manager came to a district. In addition 
to these customary cesses, special cesses were levied on particular occasions, Mr, 
Thackeray in East India Papers, 'V.788, ° Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 100. 

6 Kattuguttagai, corruptly kattguta, is Jand held in farm at a B lara riges fixed 
money rent which is usually light, Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 270. 
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agreement lands, generally arable waste taken for tillage which 
never paid more than the original standard or aindti assessment ; 
hursul or paikdri, light-rented lands which could be held only by 
chélikars ; and kaul or lease land also light rented and a perquisite 
of the chalikars. It was chiefly because the chdlikars had the 
uncontrolled power of arranging for the tillage of the light rented 
paikdri and lease or kaul lands that they were able to bear the bur- 
den of making good any shortcoming in the village rental! In fixing 
the village rental the lands were entered in the holders’ names at 
the aindéz or original standard, that is, apparently, Ali Khan’s stand- 
ard which was introduced about 1690. Apart from enhancements 
due to the greed and the necessities of Maratha rule, the fallin the 
value of money, between the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of 
the eighteenth century, had made the original Anegundi rental repre- 
sent a much smaller share of the produce than the state had a mght 
toclaim.? In any year to fix how much of Ichalkaranjikar’s beri or 
total rental a village could pay, the public officers examined former 
collections and other records and, with the consent of the permanent 
holders or chdlikars, fixed asam in addition to the aint: total. This 
addition was called the cessor. patti. It was generally known as 
the mdmul or customary cess as opposed to the extra or jdsti pattis 
which were being constantly levied as special charges but always 
tended to become permanent demands. Thecustomary cess was fixed 
in proportion to the aindti or standard rental of the permanent holders 
or chdlikars. The customary cess sometimes amounted to as much 
as and sometimes to double the original standard. Strictly no 
one but a chaélikar should have been called to pay the customary cess. 
Occasionally short-rent or kaffguta holders who were not chdlikars 
paid, according to their moans, a cess or patii,a quarter of, or a half 
of, and in all cases Something less than the customary cess paid by the 
chalikar. Though the customary cess or mdmul patti was a regular 
and admitted charge, the amount was never entered in the village 
accounts.’ Lands held by ordinary villagers, without paying any part 
of the customary cess, were called contract or makta lands. Except 
lease or kawl land no land paid less than the regular standard or 
aindti, As the chdlikars had to make good any failure in the village 
rental they took care to prevent the tillage from declining. They 
kept landholders from leaving the village, persuaded new men to 
join it, helped newcomers or unfortunate villagers by advances 
of seed or by granting them the use of their oxen and servants, 
and, to induce them to bring arable waste under tillage, till the field 
was in working order, gave them leases on easy terms known as 
harydli hauls that is grass-clearing leases. When with this or 
similar help or by his own exertions a villager was established as 





i Mr. Elliot, 1833, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 100-101; East India Papers, IV. 782. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 18384, 101, In consequence of the working of the 
rich South American gold and silver mines (1545), between 1570 and 1640 the price of 
corn rose in Europe from about two to six or eight ounces the quarter. During this 

eriod Mr. Hume makes the general rise in European prices threefold or fourfold. 
Walker on Money, 135. See East India Papers, IV. 426 and Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 489, 

8 Mr. Elliot, 29th October 1833, writes, ‘I have hardly seen one tillage paper before 
the Maisur conquest in 1778, Iu which the mamul patti was shown,’ Bom. doy. Rev. 
Rec, 549 of 1834, 103- 104, 
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an independent holder, he was allowedto share in the gains and 
the risks of a chalikar, If achalikar through ill-health or ill-luck 
failed to pay his share, he was charged only standard or a little 
over standard rates. If hecould not pay even standard rates, some 
of the chdlikars advanced the amount on his account and were 
repaid the advanco by instalments. The class of leading or managing 
landholders or chélikars was found both to the north and the south 
of the Krishna. The system to the north of the Krishna was more 
exclusive than the system to the sonth of the Krishna, In Indi and 
Muddebihal, now in Bijapur, the chdlikars all belonged to the head 
or patil family. They divided tho village into shares or bhdys and 
each became respousible for the rental of one or more shares. The 
constitution of theso villages to some extent resembled the share- 
hold, called bhdgddrt and narvdddri, villages of central Gujarét.1 In 
the Jands to the south of the Krishna the constitution of the village 
was more democratic, They were more like the villages of the 
Madras Karndtak where the whole body of landholders hada share 
in the management of the village. Any man who rose to bo an 
independent !andholder, was allowed to join the managing body of 
chdlikars”2 The privileges of a chdlikar in the north Krishna 
villages differed from the privileges ofa chélikar in a south Krishna 
village. Inthe northern or more exelnsrye. villages, in proportion 
to the amount of heavily assessed and responsible chdit land which 
he held, the chilikar was allowed to hold rent-free land called saro 
indm or wholly alienated ; if he reduced the amount of his stake in 
ckéla land, he forfeited a corresponding share of his rent-free land? 
In the less exclusive south Krishna villages where any landholder 
might be admitted, the position of a ehdlakar was much sought after. 
Among the gains which overweighed the risks of a chdlikar’s 
position, were that the best lands and the best houses in the village 
could be held only by ehalikars ; plough. leases or ndngar kauls tor 
breaking long waste land were granted only to chdlikars ; the right of 
letting indmor private lands, which werealways rented on hghterterms 
than government land, was confined to chalikars.* As the fulfilling 
of the duties of a chalikar carried with it the respect of the villagers, 
so a chalikar, who through his own fault failed to fulfil his duties, 
was shunned and despised ; a special house-tax was levied from him 
and he was liable to lose his privilege of grazing cattle on the 
village waste or of tilling private or zuim lauds.® In bad years it 
was usual for the Maratha officers to forego part, an eighth, a quarter, 
or a half, of the customary cess. Except in very extreme cases the 
district manager had to pay the full amount to the provincial manager, 
and granted these remissions only on the understanding that the 





2 Mr, Elliot, 1838, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 105, 

2 Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev Rec. 549 of 1834, 102, 105, 

* Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 549 of 1834, 104, 

4 Brahmans, Musalmans, and other holders of village grant or inédm landa wera 
forced to allow the friends of the village headman to till their lands at low rents. If 
the proprietor let his land to any one else the tenant was not allowed to till it. Mr, 
‘Thackeray, 1921-22, East India Papers TV. 801. A common origin of village grant or 
indm land was to the relations of those who had lost their lives in village boundary 
fights. Ditto, 795. 

5 Captain Wingate, Survey Supt, 445 of 25th October 1844 pare 28, 
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amount forgone would be recovered in the next season.! The police 
of the country were the village militia or shetsanadis who also 
carried letters and servedsummonses. When employed beyond the 
limits of the district, they were entitled to an allowance of 14d. 
(la.) aday.2 The sarsubheddr, when he reached his district and 
made the rent settlement or jamdbandi, fixed how much each amildar 
was to collect, and the amilddr fixed how much in each village the 
kamdvisdar or in some cases the village headman and the village 
clerk were to collect.2 In fixing the rental of the village, the 
mdmlatddér with the help of the village manager or kamavisdar, the 
village head, and the village clerk, found the area under tillage and 
compared it with former rentals and the state of tillage in the last 
year, and on this fixed the standard rental or aindtt, the customary 
cess or méimul patti, and the extra cesses and additional items for 
nemnuk or fixed allowances and sddilvdr or contingent expenses. 
From this estimate the village manager, the village head, and the 
village clerk, fixed what share each landholder was to pay. From 
the amount to be realized they took the amounts which were to be. 
spent in the village in nemnuks or fixed allowances and in sddilvér 
or contingent charges, and handed over a statement of the remainder. 
In a village most of whose arable land was under tillage, the whole 
rental was levied; in @ village with much arable waste, reductions 
had to be made. The village manager or kamdvisddr examined 
into the actual state of tillace. If he found much less land under 
tillage than had been supposed, a certificate was taken from the 
village headman, the clerk, and the leading landholders, and a 
remission was granted in the last payment, and an equal remission 
‘was made by government in the subheddr’s favour. The landholders 
paid their rents through the village-headman and clerk. Ifa land- 
holder from death, flight, or beggary, failed to pay, at the end of the 
year the manager either levied the amount from other landholders 
if the village was populous, or, if there were few landholdors, he 
remitted the amount and the sarsubheddr confirmed the remission.4 
Except in the case of a few villages in the extreme west of the 
district where the crop was uncertain, in one year wet, in another 
year dry, and no rate could be fixed, the Mardtha land revenue waa 
taken in cash’ It was sometimes taken by a bill from a money- 
lender or shroff ; sometimes in detail in cash from the landholders.® 
The coins in which collections were usually made were Dh&rwar 
pagodas in Dhérwdr, Navalgund, Hubli, Mishrikot, Betgeri, and 
Belgaum ; Pirkhéni rupees in Chandgad and Kalénidhigad ; Sikka 
rupees in Bagalkot and Bédami ; Jeary (?) pagoddés in Alsor, Kod, 
Banképur, Gutal, Hangal, Kagnelli, Rinebennur, and Dambal; 
Sikka, Chandvadi, and Ankushi rupees were received in Bijépur. 
Other coins were taken at their market value.’ 

The revenue was collected from the landholders by weekly instal- 
ments. The proportion in which a black soil village, whose whole 








1Mr, Thackeray, 182]-22, East India Papers, IV. 793; Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom, Gov. 
Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 104, 2 Kast India Papers, IV. 795, 

9 Kast India Papers, TV. 787, 4 Mr, Thackeray in East India Papers, IV. 785. 

5 Rast India Papers, IV. 789-790. 

® According to Mr. Thackeray (East India Papers, IV. 794) it was usual to take a 
bill for the assessment from a shroff. 

? Kaat India Papers, TV. 792, 8 East India Papers, IV, 794. 
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rental was £10 (Rs. 100), paid, was £1 (Rs. 10) from the 26th of 
October to the 26th of November, £1 (Rs.10) from the 25th of 
November to the 26th of December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 25th 
of December to the 23rd of January, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 24th 
of January to the 21st of February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 22nd 
of February to the 30th of March, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 8rd of 
April to the Ist of May, £1 (Rs.10) from the 2nd of May to the 
31st of May, and £1 (Rs. 10) from the Ist of June to the 19th of 
June. Ifany arrears remained, they were collected in September 
and October, and the monthly instalments were made up by weekly 
collections. In a red soil village yielding £10 (Rs. 100) the propor- 
tion was £1 (Rs.10) in October, £1 (Rs. 10) in November, £1 10s, 
(Rs. 15) in December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in January, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
in February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in March, £1 (Rs. 10) in April, and 
£1 (Rs. 10) in May. Arrears were collected in August and Septem- 
ber. Theinstalments due from the kamavisdar or villago manager 
to the amilddr or division managor were for black soil villages yielding 
£100 (Rs. 1000), £25 (Rs. 250) in advance in August, £27 (Rs. 270) 
in November, £10 (Rs. 100) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in February, £10 (Rs. 100) in March, £17 (Rs. 170) in 
April, £5 (Rs. 50) in May, and £35 (Rs.50) in June? In red soil 
villages yielding £100 (Rs, 1000) the proportion was £25 (Rs. 250) 
in August, £7 10s.(Rs. 75) in October, £10 (Rs. 100) in November, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, £10 (Rs. 100) 
in February, £7 10s. (Rs.75) in March, £5 (Rs. 50) in April, and 
£5 (Rs. 50) in May. The amildar paid the sarsubheddr or province 
manager a quarter of the collections in advance in August, and paid 
the rest by instalments within fifteen days aftor each receipt from 
the kamdvisddr. The sarsubheddr paid the Peshwa about a quarter 
of the revenue or a bill for a quarter of the revenue in advance in 
August. If the Peshwa required an ‘advance for the rest, he 
borrowed it from the Poona bankers, and gave them an order on 
the sarsubhedar, which the sarsubhedér discharged by six monthly 
instalments, beginning in January and endingin June. Afterwards 
in Bajirdv’s time the kamdvisdar and others collected the assessment, 
in the same way, except that when the landholder was a man of 
substance two or three instalments were sometimes collected at once ; 
also the manner of payment from the kamdvisddr to the amildar 
and from the amilddr to the sarsubhedir was the same. The 
sarsubhedar advanced a quarter to the Peshwa; or if he was a man 
of substance, and the Peshwa wished it, he paid the whole by 
instalments within eight months beginning in November and ending 
in June. Frequently the sarsubheddr lived at Poona in which case 
he received the assessment from the amildar in bills? 

The chief change between the system of land management during 
the first (1752-1796) and the second (1796-1817) periods of Mar4tha 
role, was the introduction by Béjirdév in 1796 of the system of 
farming the land revenue. For the first five or six years of Bajiriv’s 
reign the revenue was farmed at a fixed ront, the farmers taking all 


! East India Papers, [V. 790. ; . 
* East India Papers, IV. 790-791. The total of these items is Re. 1290 instead of 


Rs. 1000, * Mr, Thackeray, 1821-22, Eaut India Papers, [V, 791, 
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risks. The country was full of disorder; the mdmlatddrs failed to 
put down disturbances, and the troops sent from Poona to restore 
peace proved a grievous burden to the people, in some cases ruining 
and plundering the villages they were sent to guard ; the landholders 
were impoverished and large tracts fell waste. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century these evils were increased by farming the 
revenue to the highest bidder. The new farmers cared nothing for 
the state of the country; their one object was to realize more than 
they had paid. With this object the head farmer, who was often a 
Poona courtier, sublet his farm to another, who went to the district, 
sent to the origimal farmer the share he had promised, and proceeded 
to collect as much as he could by subletting groups of villages and 
even single villages.! The village managers or the village farmers 
in fixing the sum to be recovered from a village no longer compared 
former payments and present tillage or attempted to distribute the 
amount dne in accordance with the paying power of the different 
landholders. Tho revenue farmer called villagers whom he knew 
to be at enmity with cach other ; and empowered any one of them 
to collect the rental who agreed to raiso the required sum.? The 
villager or the under-farmer, who undertook to collect the village 
rental, paid no attention tothe different tenures under which the 
lands were held or to the rights and privileges of the landholders. 
He was guided solely by interest and caprice. If the oppressed 
landholder complained he received uo redress.? In the beginning 
of the year only a small rental was asked but when the landholders 
had sown their fields and could not leave, heavy additional sums 
were exacted.* ‘lhe landholders were unable to pay ; and the keep 
of the duns was added to their other burdens, They had to borrow 
from moneylenders, were ruined, and forced to leave their villages. 
Every year the area under tillage shrank.’ In the last years of 
Bajirav’s reign the Bombay Karndtak was a prey to a rapid succes. 
sion of revenue farmers. When a new farmer came, he had often to 
drive out the last farmer by force. As soon as he had the country 
to himself, the farmer lost no time in making good the amount he 
had paid in Poona. Rapid and heartless exaction was the farmer’s 
only safeguard from loss as at any moment his successor might be 
on his way from Poona, ‘There was little inducement even to main- 
tain public order, and the district, especially Kod and other remoter 





1 Tast India Papers, TV. 785, 788. * Kast India Papers, 1V. 786, 

3 In the agreements between Bajir4v and the revenue farmers, the former provi« 
sion enforcing moderation on the part of the revenue collectors was left out (Hast 
India Papers, 1V. 786-787). Under Bajirav the great farmers lived in Poona and had 
agents or kdrkuns in Dhirw4r. If a complaint was brought against one of the under- 
farmers, he bought over the local agent. In this way the under-farmers were able 
safely to practise the most glaring oppression, ‘The landholders were harassed by 
the perpetual fear of exactions. Even if their crops were seized, they had no redress, 
East india Papers, IV. 800-802. 

‘East India Papers, 1V. 786. These exactions took the form of fresh cesses, 
Besides the old cesses there are mentioned a number of tué or deficiency cesses levied 
to make up for defaleations ; tashrif or a clothes cess for the farmers ; darbdr kharch 
to travelling ollicers of state ; ghds dina grass and grain to buy off an enemy ; shibandé 
or militia cess ; gelia-tota or crop-share deficiency cess, There were many other 
cesses on special articles, a cattle cess, 4 butter cess, and others. Lastly, there was a 
jasti sadiludr or fresh contingent cess to meet the expense of persons sent to receive 
debts, Mr, Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 788, 

5 Fast India Papers, 1V, 786, 
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parts, was overrun by freebooters.! During these years of suffering 
large numbers of landholders fled to Maisur; village clerks retired 
with their accounts to other districts, and all rules settling the 
assessment were forgotten. The hereditary village and district 
officers who remained, taking advantage of the confusion, seized 
large areas of government land to which they had no claim. 


SECTION III.—BRITISH MANAGEMENT, 


From the acquisition of Dharwar in 1818 till 1848 the Maratha 
assessment remained without revision. During the first ten years of 
British rule a survey was attempted and the measurements were to a 
small extent adopted, but no revision of assessment was carried out. 
During the first twenty-five years of British rule, 1818-18438, the 
principal features of the land-rent settlement were a very high 
nominal demand and large remissions granted every year after an 
inspection of the crops. The assessment was exceedingly unequal 
both on whole villages and on individual holdings. Little that was 
in the smallest degree trustworthy was known about the areas of 
individual holdings, Natural boundary-marks were rare and arti- 
ficial boundary marks were unknown, ‘The old Jand measures were 
not area measures but seed or bijeari+ measures, that is the area 
which a certain quantity of seed was estimated to sow. In each 
village the assessment on the unit was the same but the unit varied 
in area according to the supposed prodnctiveness of the land.5 
Before the survey settlement was begun in 1843-44 less than half of 
the arable Government area was held for tillage. The rest was 
waste. Large sums were remitted or left outstanding. During this 
period Indian milletor jedi prices at Dhirwar fell from 50 pounds the 
rupee in 1819 to 102 pounds in 1842.* In 1848-44, when the survey 
settlement was introduced in thirty villages-of Hubli, the occupied 





1 Bom, Gov. Sel, CLX, 89; Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, $5 - 86. 

7Mr. Thackeray, 1821, Hast India Papers IV. 798; Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX. 89, An 
examination of the registers of grant or indm lands at the beginning of the Mardtha 
rule showed that great additions had been made between that time and 1833. Bom. 
Gov. Rey. Rec. 549 of 1834, 86, 

3 Col, Anderson, Surv. Comr. 6th November 1879, 

4 Bijdvari or bijvari means extent of land computed according to the quantity of 
seed required to be sown in it. Wilgon’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 86, 

§ Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr, 6th November 1879. 












































© The details are: Dhérwir Indian Millet Prices, 1817 - (842. 
Pourps THe Rores, Pounps THE Rures, 
Yrar. Yrar. . 
. |Naval-| Hfin- Dhar- .(Naval- Han- Dh&r- 
Hubli. gund.| gal. Rod. | wr, Hubh. und. | gal, Rod. | var, 
1817 ...{ 100 is 186 ar wy [1880.4 86 120 185 | 241 98 
1818. 5 58 163 240 a. 44881...) 75 1441 169 241 105 
1819... 90 | 60 166 | 240 50 |[1382 ...] 60 &4 22 | 243 129 
1820, 95 | 64 100 240 49 {/1833 ...| 40 74 96 33 54 
1821, 92 60 153 240 BL i}lssd ...] 50 52 105 123 60 
1822. 80 | 90 134 241 73 1835 Lf 4h 108 | 109; 140 Tit 
1823, 98) 92 137! 240} B14 [1838 ...) 45 124 163 | 186 90 
1834, 80) 46 153 | 246 102 \j1887 2...) 47 172 | 157 147 90 
1825... 71 76 179 | 244 84 18388 2. 60 104 169 | 198} 102 
1826... 83 64 157 243 63 {1880 | 7 100 | 213 | 212 78 
1827...) 95) 72 lad] 244 96 11840 4) 75 104 | 180) 240} 102 
1828. LOG | 6 128 240 102 |N84l .} 65 108 | 172 | 240 120 
1829, 80 | 1386 179} 240 99 11842 ...] 70 112 | 198 | 241 102 
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Chapter VIII. area was even less than in the preceding year. Owing to the. 
Land. introduction of lower rates under the survey settlement, during the 
Wego seven following years, compared with the year before the survey 
isis. ise” _—«8ettlement, in spite of an increase in tillago, the collections in the 
settlement year showed a fall of about thirty per cent. In 1850 

when the survey settlement was completed, the occupied area was a 

little less than two-thirds of the whole arable area, remissions had 

fallen to £18 (Rs. 180), and at the close of the year only £4 (Rs, 40) 

were outstanding. Two years later in 1852-53 the revenue under 

the survey settlement for the first time exceeded the revenue in 

1842.43 the year before the survey settlement was begun. Since 

1852-58, except during the famine of 1876 and 1877, the progress 

of the district under every head has been rapid and unbroken. In 

1882 the occupied area was more than double what it was in 1848-44, 

and comprised more than nine-tenths of the whole arable area of 

the district. Remissions and outstandings had practically ceased. 

The collections had risen from £104,986 (Rs. 10,49,860) in 1843-44 

to £142,807 (Rs. 14,28,070) in 1873-74 or 36 per cent, and arable 

waste had fallen from_.769,376 to 115,328 acres or 85 per cent. 

During the thirty-two years.ending 1874 Indian millet prices at 

Dharwér rose from 128 pounds the rupee in 1843 to 44 in 1874, an 

increase of 180 per ceut.! At the end of thirty years, that is in 

1874-75, the revision of the 1843 survey assessment was begun, and 

by 1880-81 the 1178 villages of the district were brought under 

the revised assessment. During the seven years ending 1881 the 

only large remissions were | £635 (Rs. 6350) in 1876-77, and the only 

large outstandings were £3732 (Rs. 37,320) in 1876-77 and £3480 

(Rs. 34,800) in 1877-78. ‘Those were due to the losses in the 1876-77 

famine which cansed severe suffering especially in the east of the 

district. The rupee price of Indian millet at Dhdérwdr waa 50 

pounds in 1875, 47 in 1876, 14 in 1877, and 23 in 18782 At the 

close of 1881-82 the collections amounted to about £190,000: 

(Rs. 19,00,000) or nearly double what they were before the survey 


1 The details are : 
Dharudr Indian Millet Prices, 1845 - 1874. 
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settlemont was introduced. This enhanced revenue was raised on 
a tillage area more than double the area held for tillage before the 


survey settlement, and with Indian millet prices averaging more. 


than double the prices of 1840.1 
At the beginning of British rule the revenue farming system was 
stopped and in its stead the personal or rayatvdr, then known as 
the Madras system, was introduced.2 The ruin which Bajirdv’s 
revenue farming had wrought in the district, made the introduction 
of a personal settlement a work of very great difficulty. There 
was no record of individual payments. In many cases the village 
accounts had been removed to distant places of safety, in others 
, they had been destroyed, and in other and far more numerous 
instances the account holders kept them back because they knew that 
the accounts would bring to light many usurpations on the part 
of hereditary district and village officers, The only documents 
forthcoming were genoral accounts, called idlehands and patraks, 
of the assessments imposed in the years before the conquest. These 
generally showed little more than the sums fuipouel on villages 
or village groups without specifying the detailed assessment paid by 
ingividual holders or by particular fields. Even such information 
as they gave was of little value as it belonged to a time of exac- 
tion and oppression. As this was the only available information, 
the assessment had to be fixed on what seemed as nearly as possible 
to be average rates. In addition, the performance of many services 
and the supply of various articles were turned into money pay- 
ments and added to the rental or gama. The anxiety which the 
village officers showed to withhold thoir accounts, raised the sus- 
picion that their object was to turm some hidden revenne to their 
private advantage. To provent this, under the name of mundsab 
jasti or fitting enhancements, arbitrary additions were made to the 
village rental or jamahandi, and the landholders were left to arrange 
their shares among themselves. ‘hese fitting onhancements were 
never realized. Heavy outstandings in 1820-21 and 1821-22 showed 
that the assessment had been fixed at too high not at too low a 








2 The rupee price of Indian millct at Dhdrwar was 102 pounds in 1840, 50 pounds in 
1875, 23 pounds in 1978, and 46 pounds in 1880. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 20. 

2 © All the Collectors abolished jrsti pattie or arbitrary taxes having no reference to 
the land or trade, and all regulated the addilndir or contingent charges, doing away 
all exactions on that account, more than were necessary for the village expenses. All 

id great attention to the circumatances of the rayats, and made their assessment 
studiously light. There were, however, some points of differenco in their proceedings. 
Mr, Chaplin in the Karndtak ond Capt. Grant in Satara contented themselves with 
ascertaining the extent of the land under cultivation, by tho information’ of 
neighbours and of rival village officers, aided by the observation of their own 
servants. Capt. Pottinger in Ahmadnagar and Capt. Robertson in Poona had the 
lands of some villages measured but only in cases where they suspected fraud ; and 
Capt. Briggs in Khandesh began by a measurement of the whole cultivation. All 
the Collectors kept up the principle of the rayatudr settlement and some carried it to 
a greater extent than had been usual with the Mardéthas. Mr. Chaplin, after scttling 
with the pdil for the whole village, settled with cach landholder and gave hima 
patta or agreement paper for his field. Captain Grant and Captain Robertson settled 
with the pddil and gave him a paila, but first ascertained the amount assessed on 
each rayat and enquired if he was satisfied with it; and Captain Briggs, though he 
aettled for each feld, did it all with the pdti!, taking an engagement from him to 
explain at the end of tho year how much he had levied on each raya.’ Mr. Elphin- 
stone, 25th October 1919, Edition 1872, 32. 
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figure. To remedy this evil Mr. Thackeray, who was then Collector, 
proposed that a fresh survey and settlement should be started. On 
the establishment of order large numbers of the landholders returned 
who had fled from: Mardétha oppression to Maisur.2 To ensure 
their settling to tillago and to tempt others to follow their example, 
arable waste was granted on liberal leases or kauls, These specially 
low rented lands and the remissions grantod at the yearly village 
rent settlement or yamdbandi, prevented the actual demand rising 
to more than one-half of tho nominal total survey rental or taram 
asessment,.” 

In 1818 the British district of Dharwar was about 240 miles long 
and seventy to 150 miles broad,* and included 2152 villages and 285 
hamlets.» In 1818-19 of a gross revenue of £239,454 (Ks. 23,94,540) 
a net revenue of £220,014 (Rs. 22,00,140) wag roalised® In 
1819-20, including the trade or mohtarfa and other taxes, the land 
rent amounted to £235,423 (Rs. 23,54,230), excise or abkdri yielded 
£3825 (Rs. 38,250), and customs £14,900 (Rs. 1,49,000), that isa 
total revenuc of £254,148(Rs,25,41,480).7 A variety of claims amount- 
ing altogether to £31,130 (Rs, 3,11,500) reduced the revonue to 
£229,998 (Rs, 22,29,980).8 trom this the expenses of adininistra- 
tion, amounting to £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630),° left a net revonue of 
£152,151 (Rs. 15,21,510). Of £222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980) tho revenne 
for collection, £222,401 (Hs. 22,24,010)' were collected and £597 
(Rs, 5970) were loft outstanding at the end of the year 1819-20. 
According to orders issued in 1819-20, tha proportion in which 
the land assessmont was to be paid was in the caso of a,red-soil 
village yielding £1 (Rs. 10), 3s. (Rs.14) to be paid within fifteen 
days after September 25th, 4s, (Rs.2) within fifteen days from 
Octobor 26th, 5s (Rs. 24) within fifteen days from November 25th, 
4s, (Rs, 2) within fiftecn days from December 23th, 2s. (Re. 1). 








! Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 86-88. * Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX. 89. 

3 Captain Wingate, Surv. Supt. 554 of 20th September 1845, about Dambal ; Bom. 
Gov, Sel, CLIV, 74 - 75..- 

*The territory since obtained from the Niz4m in tha Kolhdpur division was about 
seventy-five miles by twenty. Kast India Papers, IV. 776. 

5 Raat India Papers, TH, 792, * Kast India Papers, IV. 776. 

7 Kast India Papers, TV. 321. In 1819-20 of a gross revenue of £299,146 (Bs. 
23,91,460), the net revenue amounted to £222,988 (Rs. 22,29, 880) or an increase over 
the previous year of £2974 (Ra. 29,740). East India Papers, ]V. 776. 

§ The details of the claims are : Lands held by the police militia called sheteanadis 
or shibandis £15,002 (Ra. 1,50,020), mokésa and other rights enjoyed by proprietors 
and others £785 (Rs. 7850), rights of hereditary district officers £4950 (Its, 49,500), 
rights of village officers £3370 (Rs. 33,700), allowances to temples and mosques £4738 
(Rs. 47,380), annuities or varahtisuns £1632 (Rs. 16,320), village expenses £628 (Rs, 
6280) ; total deductions £31,150 (Rs. 3,117,500), Tagt India Papers, IV. 321 - 322, 

? The charges were: Head-quarters oflice and contingent that is huzur-kucheri and 
sddilvdr £17,847 (Ra. 1,78,470) or seven per cent; asham or ahibandi peo £33,330 
(Rs, 3,33,3800) or thirteen per cent; irregular horse £6983 (Rs. 69,830) or two per 
cent; téluka shibundt and sddibniy £9067 (Re. 90,670); extra charges £1099 
(Rs. 10,990); pond repairs £181 (Rs. 1810); pensions £177 (Rs, 1770); Shrdvanmds 
or Auyust allowances £978 (Rs. 9780); annuities or varshdaans and charities £1400 
(Rs. 14,000) ; court or addlat charges £149 (Rs. 1490); political charges £2720 
(Rs. 27,200) ; post office charges £909 (Rs. 9990); and loss from exchange £398 
(Rs. 3980); total £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630). East Incia Papers, IV, 321-322. 

% Collections of judicial fines and. extra revenue amounted to £6413 (Rs. 64,190), 
making a total of £228,814 (Rs. 22,88,140). East India Papers, IV. $21 -322, 
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within fifteen days from January 24th, and 2s, (Re. 1) to se 
paid in March, In the case of a black-soil village yielding £1 
(Rs. 10), the proportion wag 2g. (Re.1) to be paid within fifteen 
days from October 26th, Bs. (Ra. 14) from November 25th, 4s. (Rs. 2) 
from December 25th, 4s.(Rs.2) from Janwary 24th, 4s. (Rs. 2) from 
February 25th,and 3s. (Ra. 14) from Mareh 25th to the end of April? 
The landholders were made to pay them instalments in the 
presence of the village headman and clerk who “passed reccipts 
specifying the amount and the coin in which the instalment was 
paid. ‘The amilddrs or divisional officers took care that receipts 
were passed and themselves gave a similar receipt for the remittances 
made by the village officers. All payments were forwarded to the 
treasury in the game coin in which they were received from the 
landholders, except in the caso of small coins, which could be 
changed in the sub-division with the sanction of the amildar. In 
1820-21 most of the land revenue was collected through bankers or 
sdévkdrs whom tho landholders had to repay in kind at an enormous 
loss. The akoth (?) or crop share settlement was nover resorled to, 
except when all attempt at a money Settlement had failed? In 
1820-21 the 2217 villages and 290 hamlets’ of the district yielded 
a gross revenue of £271,096 (Rs.27,10,960), and a net revenue 
of £255,627 (Rs, 25,56,270), an increase over 1819-20 of £.32;639 
(Rs. 3,26,590).4 Tho yearly rent settlement or jamdbandi for 
1820-21 yielded £27,322 (Rs. 2,73,220) morc than the settlement. of 
1819-20, Part of this increase was due to the acquisition of fresh 
territory and part to a change in the mode of keeping accounts 
which, by substituting the calendar for the Pusli year, threw two 
instalments of 1819-20 (Fasli 1229) into the following year.5 
The average total collections from each sub-division durmg the 
threo years ending 1820-21 were £14,433 (Rs. 1,44,330). In 1821 
the Collector Mr. Thackeray expected, apparently from increaso. of 
territory, that in future they. would be £15,121 (Rs. 1,51,210).8 
Ta 1821 Mr. Thackeray the Collector found that to compete 
successfully with the neighbouring chiefs and with loca] proprietors 
who were in want of tenants, the specially favonrable terms which 
had been granted in the 1819 leases or kauls must be extended from 
five to nine years.’ It was also deemed advisable to encourage 
cultivation by granting specially favourable rising or istdva leases 
for all villages which had fallen to one-third of their former rental. 


A subject of importance in the first settlement of tho district was 
the local militia or shetsanadis. They hada total strength of 13 246 
and yearly allowances in money and land amounting to £15,558 
(Rs. 1,55,580) or seven per cent of theland revenue. In consequence 
of political and local changes the militiu was badly distributed, 
Mr. Thackeray thought the best plan was to assess their lands so 
liberally that they would not be inclined to give them up# 








1 East India Papers, IV. 787+ ° Fast India Papers, 1V. 789. 
3 East India Papers, JIT. 792. 4 Fast India Papers, IV. 776. 
5 East India Papors, IT}, 792. & Kast India Papers, 1V, 777. 
7 East India Papers, IV, 392, 7 East India Papers, IV, 395. 
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In Dhérwér, as in other parts of the country, the variety of 
land measures in every group of villages and often in every village, 
caused serious inconvenience im making the revenue settlements.’ 
According to Mr. Thackeray there was perhaps no district in India 
where a standard land measure was more required than in Dharwar, 
Some sub-divisions had no fewer than nine land measures. These 
again varied in almost every village; and as none of them had 
reference to any fixed length, there was not one of them that would 
answer as a standard. The Dh4rwér sub-division contained 123 
villages. In fifty-eight of these the pole or patti was the usual 
measure ; but there was one pole or ea for the black soil, a second 
for the mixed or masab soil, and a third for the tari or rice land, 
Even in black soil the pole or patie varied from twenty-four to 
forty-eight kurgis or drill-plough’s days’ work.’ From its inherent 
uncertainty and from the roguery of villago officers, tho kurgi was 
found to vary from two to eight acres; its average size was about 
five acres. In villages where dry and mixed or masab lands pre- 
vailed, the rod or patti contained two to twelve variable kurgis. 
The rod or patti in tari-or-rice villages was still smaller, containing 
only two to eight kurgia generally of one and a half to four acros. 


Tx nineteen villagesin the Dharwar subdivision the lands weredivid- 
ed into shares each of which was termed kul. Kul meant a landholder. 
As a land measure it might mean the area which one landholder was 
expected to plough. It contained six to eight kurgigs. In seven 
villages the sthal was the land measure. According to Mr. Thackeray 
the sthal answered to the Mardtha thekinu® apparently thikdn or 

lace, and was about the same size as the kurgt. In fivevillages the 
ands were divided into parcels called phalnis each equal to about two 
kurgis. In My. Thackeray’s opinion the phalni probably originally 
meant tho area of land that paid atax of one fanam* in one-tenth of a 
pagoda. In seventeen black-soil or regad villages of Dharwar the lands 
were divided into mars of six to twenty kurgis each kurgi of two to 
eight acres. In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion mdr tho Kénarese for a 
fathom was probably the origin of this measuro. Twenty fathoms 
made a bigha, and thirty-six bighds made a mdr. But the fathom 
varied so greatly in length that the mdr was of very uncertain size. 
The rdja rekha or Anegundi fathom appears to have been equal to 
four and a half hdths or cubits. This was formerly the common 
Karndtak fathom ; and Vithalpant, an officer of one of the Bahmani 
kings, immortalised his name by increasing the fathom length from 
fouf and a half to five and three-quarters hdths, and twenty of 
the new mdre made the side of a Vithalpanti bigha. The average 
five and three-quarters Adths fathom was about ten and a half feet, 
and the side of a Vithalpanti bigha was two hundred feet long. In 


1 East India Papers, IV. 320. 
2 The kurgt was the space which a drill-plough could sow in one day, East India 
Papers, IV, 389. 

East India Papers, IV. 389. Theki is a land measure in use in some parts‘of the 
Deccan, of an indefinite aren from one to twenty bighis. Wilson's Glogiary of 
Indian Terms, 519, 

4 East India Papers, IV. 389: Phalam orfanam is_a mall silver coin formerly 


current in Madras; 122? were eayal to one rupee. Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Terma, 155. 
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thirteen sub-divisions the raja rekht mdr, and in five sub-divisions 
the Vithalpanti mar were the usual measures. Both varied consider- 
ably. The side of a bigha according to the rdja rekhi rate would be 
twenty times four and a half haths or ninety Adths; but, in order 
to stretch it, an addition of twelve idths was usually made as an 
allowance for hinjel munjié or the leap supposed to be taken from 
each end of the side of a bigha by the measurers. To appease the 
landholders half a hath more to each fathom or ten Adths to each 
bigha, were usually added, so that the rdja rekhi bigha was 
stretched to one hundred and twelve Adths or about 181 feet.! 
In twelve villages of the Dharwdr sub-division the lands were 
divided into plots called gules. The word meant a one yoke plough, 
and had the same reference to ploughing that the surgi had to 
sowing. The gule was usually equal to thirty-two kurgis, In one 
village each division was called chakli or a piece; the chakli was 
about half a kurgi.? 
Thus there was no local standard measure which could be mado 
the basis of a survey. The iurgi was..a,.nominal measure and the 
bigha though more satisfactory in some places was so variable that 
Mr. Thackeray thought much discontent would be caused by adopting 
an average bigha as the standard. In villages where an average 
bigha took the place of the large bigha, there would be great dis- 
content Mr. Thackeray thought that all the local measures should 
be given up and the Hnglish acre used in their place. He had 
measured several villages by the acre with satisfactory results.* 
He thought that the survey rules introduced into the ceded districts 
of Madras might be applied to Dhdrwdr. He proposed to measure 
one sub-division in the first year, four in the next, six in the third, 
and the rest in the fourth year. A) number of amilddrs who had 
studied the survey rules and helped in surveying several villages 
were (1821) ready to take the field. With the Commissioner Mr. 
Chaplin’s permission Mr. Thackeray proposed to begin the survey 
at once, The gradual progress of the work wonld enable him to 
correct mistakes before they multiplied, to find remedies, and to 
make improvements, and would give him time to superintend the 
work, which he could not do if a more extensive survey were at 
once attempted. By starting with a heavily assessed sub-division, 
he would be able to make reductions which would please the land- 
holders, and make the survey popular. He estimated the expense 
of the survey at about five per cent of a year’s revenue. The land- 
holders everywhere asked for some assurance that so much tax and 
no more should be levied on each field, The irregularity of the 
land measures made it impossible to comply with this reasonable 
demand. At present it was necessity not hope that kept the land- 
holder at work. The decline in the revenue made an enhanced 





1 Raja rekhi bigha originally ninety Adths, hinjel munjit twelve, for rayats’ 
satisfaction ten, total 112. East India Papers, IV. 390. 

® Rast India Papers, [V. 389-390. 

4’ Bast India Papers, IV. 390. Vithalpant an officer of one of the Bahmani kings had 
increased the length of the rod by which the side of his bigha was 200 feet instead 
of 156 feet, 4 East India Papers, IV, 390. 
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assessment necessary. It was the frauds of the hereditary district 
and village officers which had lowered the revenue, and, unless 
@ survey was introduced which fixed the rent of a field apart from 
the position of its holder, these powerful classes would turn all 
enhanced assessment from themselves to their weaker neighbours. 
Mr. Chaplin the Commissioner agreed with Mr. Thackeray that a 
survey was the only cure for the present evils. A survey would 
show Government the resources of the district and would prevent 
over-assessment which in their existing ignorance it was impossible 
to avoid, Mr. Chaplin recommended that the survey should be 
begun early in 1822 and that the rules which Sir ‘I. Munro had 
laid down fur the Madras ceded districts should be adopted as the 
ground work.? In 1821-22, as noticed in a despatch dated the 27th 
of November 1§22, a revenne survey was begun in the Karnitak. In 
November 1823 the Bombay Government in a despatch to the 
Court of Directors held that a survey was necessary because of the 
general destruction of all village accounts. Still the evils of a crude 
and hasty survey were so great that unless it was superintended by 
able revenue officers, the survey would cause more harm than good.* 


Three evils, shart crops, cholera, and a murrain prevented 
Dhérwér from making any progress in the first years of British 
management. In 1818-19 and 1819-20, of the population of about 
550,000 the loss from cholera was estimated at 25,000 of whom 
about 10,000 were landholders. The number of landholders had 
been further reduced by the panic caused by this deadly sickness. 
Flight seemed the one chance of safety and numbers fled from 
their homes In 1818-19 1819-20 and 1820-21 the crops were so 
scanty® that the smaller landholders and field labourers suffered 
sevorely,® and their resources were furthor crippled by a murrain 
among their cattle. ‘The Peshwa’s government had favoured trade 
at the expense of agriculture. As most of the revenues were collected 
through moneylenders, their interest was much more regarded 
than the landholders’ interests, Substantial farmers were (1821) 
very rare. In many villages, partly on account of the murrain, 
the landholders had not stock enough to keep up the usual culti- 
vation, Advances helped the people to some extent ; but Government 
could not afford to raise the stock to anything like its proper 
strength.’ The transit duty on grain pressed very heavily on the 
landholder. The accumulation of road dues completely barred 
the landholder from exporting his surplus produce to distant 
markets, The landholder was obliged to sell on the spot to carriers 


1 Fast India Papers, IV. 391. 

2 Mr, Chaplin, Comr. 5th Nov. 1821 ; East India Papers, JV, 323. 

3 East India Papers, III. 810, 4 Hast India Papers, [V. 388, 
*'© East India Papers, FV. 320. 

® Indian millet or judri rupee prices were, at Hubli, in 1817, 100 pounda; in 
1818, 95; in 1819, 90; in 1820, 95; in 1821, 92; for Navalgund the corresponding 
ee were 56 in 1818, 60 in 1819, 64 in 1820, 60 in 1821; for Hangal 150, 163, 
166, 160, and 153; for Kod 240 in each of the four years from 1818 to 1821; in 
Dharwaér they were 50 in 1819, 49 in 1820, and 51 in 1821. These prices are from 
survey reports, 7? Kust India Papers, TV, 392. 
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or to grain-merchants who alone could afford to carry on the whole- 
sale trade and to advance the road duties.! 

In 1821 the principal division of Dhérwér contained eighteen sub- 
divisions and the Kolhapur division four sub-divisions. In future the 
principal division was to contain only sixteen, and the Kolhapur divi- 
sion five sub-divisions.? Of the agriculture and other resources of the 
district in 1821-22 Mr. Thackeray gave the following account. There 
were three leading divisions of land, dry crop or khushki, wet or tari, 
and garden. Of sixteen parts 134 were dry crop, 2} wet, and 4 
garden.‘ There were two classes of dry crop land, the black or regad 
and the mixed or masab. Of black there were three varieties san-yert 
or pure-black, kart-yerior stony black, and halak-yert or patchy black. 
Of mixed there were four varieties, hit or flour-like, kempu or reddish, 
kallu or stony, and kosak or sandy. Wet or tari land was of two 
classes kadarnaibh watered by rain and mirawmbh channel or well- 
watered. Most of the wet land was red. Gardens were of three classes 
vegetable, betel-leaf, and palm gardens. Of these the palm-gardens 
were the best. Since the beginning of British management no new 
reservoirs had been dug, but many old.ones had been repaired, and 
many more required repair. The old Hindu rulers had left few 
suitable sites without a lake or a reservoir. But to the cast the land 
was not suited for storing water and in the west the south-west 
rains were so abundant that water was of comparatively little value. 
Ponds and wells were much reqitired in the Navalgund and some 
other sub-divisions where the people had to bring their water from 
great distances ; but in these tracts the porousness of the cotton soil 
scarcely admitted of reservoirs, ‘Phere were no rules regarding the 
repairs of ponds and water-courses. After the conquest many wore 
repaired by Government, part of the cost being afterwards recovered 
from alienated landholders in proportion to the benefit they derived 
from the repairs, When any village benefited by the repairs, a 
general subscription or tafrik was made. Land grants or indms 
were in some instances given by Government to public-spirited 
persons who repaired ponds at their own cost. Some of the wet or 
malndd west lands, watered by new or repaired reservoirs, had been 
given on seven to twelve year Jeases or hauls to the builders or 
ropairers of the reservoirs, Short rent leases for nine to twelve 
years were granted to the builders of wells which turned dry land 


into garden. 


1Mr, Chaplin, Commissioner in the Deccan, 5th November 1821; East India 
Papere, IV, 323-324. 

* Revenue Enclosure in Mr, Chaplin’s Report of 20th August 1822, Hast India 
Papers, [V. 777. The names of the eighteen and four sub-divisions are not given, 
In 1835-36 the eighteen Dharw4r sub-divisions were Dhdrwadr, Parasgad, Navalgund, 
Pachhépur, Dambal, Bankapur, Hangal, Hubli, Ranebennur, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, 
Chikodi, Bégalkot, Badimi, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihal. Bom, Gov. Rev, 
Ree, 77] of 1837, 42. + East India Papers, IV. 779. 

4Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para, 56. The details in kurgis were, dry crop 
119,795, wet 8732, garden 996, total 129,523, Hast India Papers, IV. 779-780, 

5The details of the well-digging lease or kaul were: A dry land assessment 
or khiushbi tirva for six years if the cost was £2 10s, to £25 (Rs, 25-250), seven 
years if £25 to £35 (Rs, 250-350), nine years if £33 to £50 (Rs. 350-500), and 
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Great reservoirs could be undertaken only by the state or by 
individuals and village communities richer than those of Dharwér. 
Where there were large reservoirs, a channel-man or narkatli dis- 
tributed the water and received fees in grain; in small reservoirs 
the landholders holped themsclves according to custom under the 
control of the head of the village. The leases or hauls which 
had been granted to the tillera of waste land by the British were 
much the same as the leases granted by tho Maraéthés. It had been 
found necessary to raise the term of the lease from five to nine 
years. The breaking up of waste land was costly and required. 
capital, Waste land was granted on leases or kaule subject to 
increasing rent till the full assessment was paid. The term of light 
rents lasted four to eight years according tv the lengtp of time the 
land had been waste. Extra cesses were not always levied till some 
time after the lease had expired. To prevent the jagirddre drawing 
off Government landholders, more favourable terms were held out 
in Dharwar, which, with Government advances or tagdi, were effec- 
tual and a rapid spread of tillage was (November 1823) expected. 
Istdvde or rising leases for deserted villages had hitherto (November 
1823) been granted only to a limited extent. 


_ Except in parts of Kolbdpur, as far as Mr. Thackeray could find, 
Dhérwér had none of the hereditary or mirds land which in the 
Deccan carricd with it the right of selling and of taking back. 
Mr. Thackeray thought that the absence of mirds land was due to 
the abundance of waste and to the very high rates of assessment 
which had deprived the land of any sale value. Under the Peshwa 
aman who changed dry land into garden by digging a well, would 
not have been turned out so long as he paid his rent, nor would 
the government have objected to his selling his garden, bit the 
assessment was so high that garden lands had scldom any sale value.‘ 
The term shert or Government land was scarcely known in Dharwar. 
The corresponding Dharwar word seemed to be kamat® under which 
term were included lands reserved by Government officors for their 
own use; lands kept by proprietors and tilled by their private 
servants; and lands held by great men and tilled by forced labour.® 
In dry crop lands in regular tillage tho namos of the three old 
tenures the chdli or over-assessed, the katguta or short-rent, and 
the makta or contract were preserved. A landholder’s fields were 





eleven years if £50 to £75 (Ra. 500-750). If it cost between £75 and £150 (Re, 750 
and 1500), one-fourth of the land under the well was to be permanently free of 
rent or indm and when more than £150 (Rs. 1500) were spent, one-third of the 
area was to be free of rent. East India Papers, III, 811; Ditto, IV. 777-778. 

1 Eaat India Papers, IV. 778. 

2 East India Papers, IV. 784; Mr. Chaplin, 20th Auguat 1822 para 97, 
.:3 Hast India Papers, ITI, 806-807. 
*w®East India Papers, IV. 781, Mr, Chaplin informa us that mirdsddre do not exis! 
at all in the Karndétak. Mr. Elphinstone, 25th Oct, 1819, Ed, 1872, 17. 

5 Kamatamu, kamoat, or kamatam means the cultivation which a cultivatoi 
carries on with his own stock, but by the labour of another; the Iand which s 
saminddr jdgivddr or indimddr keeps in his own hands cultivating it by labourers 
in distinction to that which he lets out in farm. In Upper India kdmai siguifier 
lands held by a non-resident tenant, who cultivates by a hired servant. Wilson’: 
Glossary of Indian Terns, 254. ® Kast India Papers, IV. 782. 
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generally nominally divided into these fhree classes, but all traces of 
the original assessment were lost 

Slavery was uncommon though it had somewhat increascd under 
the Peshwa. A woman guilty of theft or fornication was sometimes 
kept asa state sleve or sold. In famines people sometimes sold their 
girls to be slaves, The slave could not leave the master and might 
be sold to another owner, - Still the form of slavery was very mild. 
The master was bound to feed and clothe any children he had by a 
slave-girl, and to perform their warriage ceremonies. ‘The son 
of a slave-girl acted as a house servant and the daughtg, if not 
murried, became a slave or a prostitute. The son was his thother’s 
heir. On failure of a son the master inherited the slave girl’s 

roperty excapt what she had earned by prostitution which she was 
ree to leave to her daughter. Tho master might beat a female 
slave or her gonif they behaved badly. If he caused their death he 
was heavily fincd. Slavery saved many lives during times of fayaino, 
and did not shake tho affoctions of parents or encourage oppression. 
Bondmen were hereditary servants rather than slaves. Some slaves 
were imported. The position of all slaves was governed by the 
same rules. A child, after being sold, and eating with or marrying 
with a low caste buyer, could not be redeemed.* 

Between 1818 and 1821 seventy-one villages were re-peopled. 
In 1821 the revenue of these villagos was small but it was growing,’ 
Owing to the oppression of the revenue contractors in many villages 
the landholders though frugal and provident were much in debt to 
moneylenders and merchants. Many of these debts were of long 
standing and were often made of compound interest und fresh 
occasional aids which went on growing so as to make tho accounts 
exceedingly complicated. A landholder once embarrassed could 
seldom free himsclf. The landholder’s -fields wore sometimes 
mortgaged for these dobts. In some cuses the landholders and in 
others the mortgagees paid the Government dues.* 

All amilddrs or stipendiary officers were appointed by Govern- 
ments Their charges yielded a yearly rental of £8000 to £15000 
(Rs. 80,000- Rs. 1,50,000). The village managers or kamdvisddrs 
had been dismissed, and their duties given to the village officers 
with a zilldddv to check twenty to forty villages. Tho hereditary 
feamen or darakddrs were replaced by stipendiary clerks styled 
shirastedérs and peshkdrs, and shroffs.6 The removal of the villago 
managers or kamdviedérs had added to the duties of the village 
headman and clerk. The headman collected each instalment and 
sent it to the amildar or divisional authority and once a year at- 
tendod at head-quarters to settle the ront settlement or jamdbandi 
of his village. The village clerk or kulkarni had to send to the 
amildér ionthly tillage returns, to attend at head-quarters and 
present his accounts to the Collector at the yearly rent sottlemgst, 








1 East India Papers, ITT. 806 ; IV, 780. 2 Fast India Papers, IV. 806-807. 

3 East India Papers, LV. 785. 4 Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para 341. 

® Uuder the Peshwa the division authorities were sometimes chosen by government, 
sometimes by tha sarsubheddr, aud were sometimes bankers who had made advances. 
East India Papers, IV. 794, 6 Rast India Papers, IV, 794. 
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to senda note to the amilddr af each individual paymont, stating 
the coiu in which the payment was made, and: to give a similar 
receipt to the landholder. When the amilddér made the kulvdr or 
personal settlement of the village rental, the clerk had to write a 
paper or paita for each landholders he was obliged to write a census 
or khaneswmdvi and all extraordinary returns when called upon; he 
had to attend the alienation and inquiry clerks called indm and 
darydéft mutsaddis and furnish them with old land accourtts.! 
The village clerks wero supposed to keep fourteen accounts, but 
their habits were so irregular that they seldom prepared them when 
they were duc.? The shetsanadis or militia wete employed to escort 
remittances of treasure for which they received an allowances The 
introduction of order and the restoration of the village headman’s 
authority reduced the power of the heads or ndiks of Vadders 
Kordévars and other wandering and turbulent tribes.* 

Tn 1821 of twenty-two mdémlatdérs, one only waa a native of 
Dharwar. The rest of the mAmlatdéra and all their shirastgdare or 
head clerks were natives of the country to the south of the Tung- 
bhadra, The majority of the peshkdrs or treasury sterks were also 
foreigners. Of the ordinary clerks three out of four were natives 
of the Mardtha country. The. rest came. from the older British 
provinces of Madras. The servants of the late government had 
been so corrupted by the renting system that it was unsafe to 
employ them in situationa of importanee or trust. The mdmlatdars’ 
salartes were less than two per-cent on their collections.® In 
Mr, Yhackeray’s opinion, the oxistng type of revenue officer 
was more inclined to bully than-to encourage the villagers; their 
object was rather to display their zeal’ by showing an increase of 
tillage on paper than to add to the resources of the country. Where 
advances and remissions were called for, the advantages which they 
caused depended chiefly on the judgment of the mémlatddr. When. 
ho was friendly and popular, his influence gave the poorer villages 
confidence and was a check on the oppression of bad village head- 
men.! 

It was difficult to find employment for the hereditary district 
revenue officers the desdis or district heads, and the deshpdndes or 
district clerks. Places were given to some desdis, but they had no 
business habits and almost all were corrupt. They kept no regular 
uccounts, and many of their imperfect records were false. In some 
cases their mutdliks that is agents or deputies were caught fabricating 


1 East India Papers, IV. 797-798. 

§ The fourteen village accounts were: A monthiy cultivation return; a register 
of increase or decrease of cultivation; a general cultivation return; a statement 
of extra cesses; astatement of the individual distribution of the assessment: an 

acount of daily collections ; a general half-yearly statement of daily collections; a 
motithly account of the same ; a statement of arrears ; a general statement of receipts ; 
a general statement of receipts and expenditure for the year ; a separate atatement of 
the nemnuk or village religious allowances ; a register of the village militia or shetaana- 
ie fo land accounts of the village ; and if necessary acensus = East India Papers, 

5¥ast India Papers, IV. 795. *East India Papers, IV. 799, 

5 Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1622 para. 371. % Kast India Papers, IIL 811, 

7 East India Papers, IV. 7383, 
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accounts to substantiate false claims. ‘Cheir influence had consider- 
ably fallen. They had less to do with the settlement and the 
collection of the revenue; the landholders were more independent of 
them; and their agents or mutdéliks had in many places superseded 
them.! Mr. Chaplin’s experience was that the power of the zamindars 
or district hereditary officers was always exercised to the prejudice 
both of Government and of the landholders. All they had to do 
was to furnish information, and as members of juries orpanchdtés their 
rights and privileges were continued. Most of them were said to 
be better off than under the former government, though those who 
had lost employment by the change were dissatisfied.* 


Tho chief improvements in the revenue system were substituting 
tagdi ov takdvi that is advances for havdla or crop-assignments ; 
restoring the authority of village officers; stopping vexatious 
interference ; fixing the yearly assessment and taking no more than 
the amount fixed; securing to every landholder the benefit of 
his labour ; allowing cach landholder to pay his rent in any coin so 
long as the coin was good; and granting remissions in years of 
failure of crops.* 


The tillage returns were so grossly falsified both before and for 
some time after the British accession that up to 1820 the area held 
for tillage was uncertain. During 1821-22 fresh tillage yielded a 
revenue of £3431 (Rs. 34,310) ; on the other hand deaths and poverty 
and the temptation of short-rent leases led to the abandonment of land 
yielding £2287 (Rs. 22,870). As the loase or Aaul lands paid only halt 
to two-thirds of the fall rate, hushandmon were always anxious to 
increaso their area of lease land. To check this evil in 1821 rules were 
introduced making concessions to the landholders who continued to 
till their old lands. During 1819-20. and 1820-21 about 12,000 acres 
of Jand were held on istéva or rising leases. In 1819-20, 3840 
acres of waste land were taken on haul or lease, and in 1820-21 
26,000.4 


Complainants usually attended in the afternoon. The registrar 
filed civil suits on three days of the week, and revenue cases were 
registered every other day. The registry of revenue cases helped 
business and supplied a valuable record which was (1821-22) 
regularly kept both in Marathi and in English. Qucrulous persons 





1 Rast India Papers, IV. 799, Murdlik is the agent or deputy of a deshpdnde. Wil- 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 359. 
fe Extract Raves Letter from Bombay, 5th November 1823 ; East India Papers, 

. 811-812. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 783. In November 1823 the Government of Bombay (Kast 
India Papera, [II. $12) thus summarised the changes which had been made in Dharwar, 
The revenue farming system was abolished; the legitimate authority of village 
headmen or pdtils was now substituted for much arbitrary power ; rents were collected 
more directly from the landholders; landholders enjoyed greater security of property 
and protection from exactions ; the amount and the mode of their payments were 
more defined, and when necessary they were aided with advances or tagdi. The 
minute scrutiny of the new system and the curtailment of disbursements on 
account of village charges was felt as a set-off against these benefits, The greater 
strictness in insisting on prompt payment and on the indiscriminate exaction of 
village balancea was also unpopular. 

4 Kast India Papers, 1V, 784-785. 
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who could write and had much to say, were sometimes asked to bring 
their complaints in writing. This had some effect in checking 
falsehood and litigation, for the complainant who talked at random 
was often afraid of committing himself on paper. 


The lands of every village were classed and allotted so that each 
landholder had a share of the good the indifferent and the bad, of the 
highly the moderately and the lightly assessed land. Thus a land- 
holder cultivating about forty acres (8 kurgis)? might have half a 
kurgi or 24 acres of chdli or over-rented, half a kurgi or 2) acres of 
kaiguta or moderately rented, three kurgis or fifteen acres of khand 
makto orlow-rented, and four kurgis or twenty acres of kaul or 
indm which was always held on specially easy terms. The lots of 
land and the assessment on each were distributed by the villaga 
officers with the concurrence of the village community, A land- 
holder, who refused to till his share of chali or over-rented land, 
might appeal to the amildar or toa panchdit or jury. At the same time 
he had to throw up the good and the bard land together. He was not 
allowed to keep the good unless he agreed to take the bad as well. 
It was chiefly on the chali land that the extra cesses were imposed. 
This Jand was always taxed above its value. It agreed closely with 
the vaita of Gujarat and the appanam of the ceded districts. The 
division into separate classes of land had become almost nominal. 
All traces of the original assessment of the several parts were 
confounded.* 


The Dhérwdr rate of dry land varied from 6d. to 14s. (Rs. 4-7) 
the bigha or about three-quarters of an acre. This included the very 
best rich black land, aan all. the varieties of mixed soil. Seven 
rupees the bigha was a very high rate for dry crop land, and was 
seldom paid unless some lightly assessed land was held with it. 
Well-watered garden) land paid 6s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) the bigha, and 
channel-watered garden land 8s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 4-13) the bigha. 
Rain-watered rice land paid 4s. to £1 4s. (Rs, 2-12) the bigha.® 


The share of the produce which went to the landholder and to 
Government varied greatly in different places and under different 
circumstances. If the land was rich and well placed, after allowing 
for the cost of tallage, the holder without any distress could pay 
Government one-half of what was left. If the land was poor, to 
pay so large a share as half would not leave the landholder enough 
to keep himself, his family, and his cattle, Assuming that a 
middling landholder kept four bullocks and two ploughs, that he 
held thirty bighds of dry land, each bigha yielding a gross produce 
of 144 shers of grain, or in the aggregate 4320 shers the average 
price of which might be forty-eight shers the rupee which would 





1 Kast India Papers, IV. 779. 

3 Kurgé, ® measure of land, as much as may be ploughed and sown in one day 
with a pair of bullocks and a drill plough; the extent varies from about two to 
abouteight acres; the average is said to be about five, Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indien Terma, 303. 

3 East India Papers, III, 806 ; East India Papers, IV, 782. 

4 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para, 93. 

® Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para, 103; East India Papers, III, 807; 
compare Hust India Papers, FV, 781. 
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‘give areturn of £9 (Rs. 90), and that he also held one bigha of garden 
land worth on an average an outturn of about £3 (Rs. 80) that is 
a total outturn of £12 (Rs. 120); of this whole amount the 
Government share would be, of the dry land crop £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
or about two-fifths, and of the garden 14s. (Rs. 7) or about one- 
fourth; that is a total Government share of £4 4s. (Rs. 42). This 
would leave the Jandholder a balance of £7 16s. (Rs. 78), From 
this balance the landholder had to meet the following expenses. 
A share of the prime cost of his four bullocks valued at £10 
(Rs. 100). These bullocks were estimated to be serviceable for 
eight years, so that the yearly share of the cost would be £l 5s. 
(Rs. 124). The cost of his ploughs and the occasional hire of 
a help about 16s. (Rs. 8), seed for his dry and garden lands 
about 19s. (Rs. 94), fees to district and village officers and his share 
of village charities about 12s. (Rs. 6), that is a total expenditure of 
£3 12s. (Rs. 86). Thecost of keeping the landholder’s family was: 
Food grain, four shers daily, £2 4s. (Rs. 22); clothes £1 10s. (Rs. 15); 
sundries at the rate of half a rupee a month, 12s. (Rs, 6); total £4 6s. 
(Rs. 43). Against the total expense of £7:-18s. (Rs. 79), might be 
set 14s. (Rs. 7) gained by the sale of butter, milk, sheep, manure, 
buffaloe, calves, and sometimes poultry; and by his own or his wife’s 
labour in the field or in spinning cotton. These extra gains might 
lower the cost of the family keep from £7 18s. (Rs. 79) to £7 4s. 
(Rs. 72). This taken from £7 16s. (Rs. 78) his share of the gross 
produce, would leave a profit of 12s. (Rs. 6), after paying his rent 
and all charges. Reducing the amount of the total ontturn to the 
scale of 100 the Government shure was thirty-five and the land. 
holder’s share sixty-five per cent. Of the landholder’s sixty-five 
per cent, fees, village officers’ dues, and the cost of tillage accounted 
for thirty per cent; the keep of his family of six persons accounted 
for thirty per cent more, and left a saving of five per cent.! 

After paying the current yoar’s revenue, no law prevented a 
landbolder throwing up his fields provided he threw up the highly 
and the lowly assessed lands together. Still the ties which forced every 
landholder to till the land allotted to him by custom and the village 
community were stronger than laws. The landholder must till. 
If he ceased to till, he subjected himself to a house-tax, became 
hateful to his neighbours, and was considered an alien. If a land. 
holder threw up his lands, he generally left the village. At the same 
time as it was the interest of the village to keep him, the obligation 
became mutual and gave rise to afeelingwhich bound the landholder 
to his village and his village to him. This was tho best safeguard 
against the decline of tillage and the best preventive to emigration.” 
Every year a patie or agreement was given to each landholder stating 
what he had to pay. The village officers were also obliged to give him 
receipts. These precautions in time would prevent extra exactions. 
Tf exactions came to light, the village officers were obliged to repay 
the landholder and were also severely fined.® 





1Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822 paras. 104-105. 
*Kast India Papers, IV, 782. 3 East India Papers, IV, 794. 
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Every yearas he moved about the district, on materials supplied 
by the different village officers and checked by the mémlatdar, the 
Collector or the assistant collector fixed what increase or decrease 
each village had to pay compared with the rental of the previous 
year. The Collector generally superimtended the kulvar or 
personal settlement of a few villages in each sub-division, that of 
the rest was made by the mdémlatddr subject to the Collector’s 
revision. After the mauzevar jamdbandi or yearly village settlement 
had been fixed, tho mamlatdér went to each village, made minute 
inquiries as to each landholder’s tenure, field, family, and property. 
When the village rental was fixed, the Collector told the leading 
landholders what was the rise or the fall in the village rental 
compared with the year before. On their return to their village the 
leading landholders told their neighbours and apportioned the 
individual ront of each landholder under the immediate 
superintendence of the mamlatdaér who confirmed the allotment if it 
gave general satisfaction. he aindti or standard rent, the mémul 
pattis or usual cesses of the late government, and such items of the 
jasti pattis or extra cesses as seemed fair, were ascertained ; the extra 
cesses were embodied with the original rental and usual cesses, and 
the endless Maratha divisions, and subdivisions were abolished. 
Extraordinary levies, contrary to the terms of the agreement papers 
or pattdas, were never allowed. The rent was thus clearly marked 
and nnanthorized levies made most difficult. In many parts of the 
district the landholders wished to have their assessment permanently 
fixed except that remissions should be granted on extraordinary 
occasions. The town lands or kasba of Dharwadr were surveyed 
and the lands assorted and assessed. The landholders approved 
of this measure whieh prevented changes of rental.2 Dispntes 
in the yearly ront settlement were settled by a panchdit or 
jury of landholders. Notice of the landholder’s intention to throw 
up land was required, and his return to such as might have been 
improved by him was allowed on favonrable terms, Great encourage- 
ment was held out to improvements in irrigation, The grass lands 
were rented but a common was kept forthe village cattle. Distraint 
of field and craft tools was not allowed. In each village the land- 
holders were collectively responsible for outstanding balances, but, 
except under special circumstances, this responsibility was not 
enforced. All balances thut were not realized before the first 
instalment of the next season were remitted. Unemployed soldiers 
were encouraged to take to husbandry.® 


As bills for the amount of the assessment were no longer taken, 
a treasury establishment and a large body of messengers or peons 
had to be kept. Bonds and receipts were exchanged between 
Government and the landholders.* 

The new system of collecting the instalments of revenue from the 
individual holders was beneficial, but it could not work smoothly 
till the village officers learned their duties and the landholders were 


ae 





‘ Kast India Papers, ITI. 803, 2 Kast India Papers, IV. 789. 
+ East India Papers, IJI, 803, # East India Papers, LV, 794, 
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less dependent on moneylenders. In the years before 182] failure 
of rain, cholera, murrain, and movements of troops had combined 
to make the revenue very difficult to collect.! Except when pay- 
ments were made in small coins, the same coin which the landholders 
paid to the village officers was delivered into the treasury.? The 
value of each coin was established according to a fixed standard and 
collections were received at that standard in whatever coin they 
were paid. ‘The company’s rupees wore scarce and at a premium, 
as they were the currency im which public accounts were kept.* 
The shroffs or money-changers were in the habit of combining to 
raise or depress the value of the coinsas suited their business. The 


, leading bankers in New Hubli, Bagalkot, Kolhapur, and other large 


market towns negotiated bills to a large amount. If in a particular 
town the quantity of goods or any other cause enhanced the value 
of the current coin, the bankers immediately sent notice to their 
partners or agents in other towns that a certain coin was at a 
premium, and their agents bought the coin required and sent it 
where it was in demand.* Distraint of property took place only 
when a landholder was able but unwilling to pay his rent. The 
officers were ordered to confine distraint to these cases and not to 
enforce it without authority.? The rates of interest (1821-22) usually 
paid by landholders to moneylenders were two to four per cent a 
month. Under the late government a landholder paying £10 
(Rs. 100) used generally to borrow £2 10s, (Rs. 25) from an outside 
monoylender, to raise £5 (Rs. 50) by » village loan, and to pay £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) ready money. The premium or manuti charges paid 
on the village loan generally amounted to one aud a half per cent, 
and the interest on the outside loan to six per cent calculated for 
three months at two per cent a month.® Under the Peshwa the land- 
holder usually paid four, six, or cight-sixtesnths in grain ; if he paid 
in grain he lost six and a quarter to twelve and a half per cent more 
than if he had paid in money, as the banker received the grain at 
twelve and a half to eighteen and three quarters per cent below the 
market price.’ 


Under the Peshwa it was a common practice for the landholder 
to assign his crop to the moneylender and get the moneylender to 
advance the rental. This was known as the assignment or havdle 
system.? This system could not be at once abolished, and so long 
as it lasted, the loss of interest fell on the landholder. Light assess- 
ments and timely instalments went far to remove the evil. The 








1 Kast India Papers, IV. 778. 

3 Kast India Papers, IV. 792. 

5 Kast India Papers, IV. 778. 

6§ The passage in the original is confused. Itruns thus: ‘The usnal rates of interest 
now paid by rayats to sdvkdrs for loans are fram two to four percent, A rayat paying 
a hundred rupees used generally, under the late government, to borrow twenty-five, to 
obtain fifty by means of a village loan (mukddam), and to pay twenty-five ready money. 
The charges for manuli in yencral amounted to one and a half per cent, and for interest 
sixteen per cent, calculated for three months at two per cent per mengem.’ East India 
Papers, LV. 792. 7 East India Papers, IV. 792, 

*The term havdla is also used of the practice of keeping the crops under the charge 
of a village officer until the instalment was paid, The passage in the text seems to 
refer to the assignment of a crop to a moneylender. 


* Hast India Papers, IV..793, 
* East India Papers, IV. 792, 
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landholder who still paid by assignment, lost two to four per cent 
by interest ; but, as a little indulgence was shown regarding the 
coin in which payments were made, he lost little by exchange. 
A landholder in moderate circumstances formerly borrowed about 
seventy-five per cent of his instalments, and on this seventy-five 
per cent he had to pay seven anda half percent interest. Under the 
British the share he borrowed was reduced to fifty per cent and 
the interest he paid to two to four per cent’. 


As regards village expenses, nemnuks that is fixed sums payable 
to Brahmans, temples, and mosques, were sent to the treasury and 
then paid to the claimants. Petty village charges were paid as 
before by the village officers.2. Allowances to village gods of whom 
the chief were Durga, Hanumén, and Basvana, were continued. 
Except where they were found to have fallen below the original 
amount, the quit-rents paid by village and hereditary district 
officers were continued unchanged.* 


The increase of liquor drinking was an evil. The only means of 
discouraging it was to make liquor as dear as possible and to 
punish open drunkonuess-severely.® 


Of the items of revenue, besides the revenue from the land and 
from excise, the chief was the house and trade cess known as the 
mohtarfa tax. This meluded a house and shop tax and a cess on 
weavers traders and professional men. ‘The tax was very irregular in 
incidence and was higherthanthe corresponding taxesin Poona Ahmad- 
nagar and Khaéndesh.® One banker or sévkdr in Bagalkot paid £15 
(Rs. 150). Still, compared withthe land tax, the mohtarfa tax was light, 
Mr, Chaplin was of opinion that the best system to adopt in a trade 
cess was to fix a lump sum to be paid by each class of traders in 
each centre of trade, and leave the traders to arrange the individual 
payments. Mr. Thackeray was attempting to introduce this practice 
in the Karnaétak.’? In June 1823 a number of vexatious duties 
which yielded only a small revenue, £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 500), 
wore abolished.’ The exclusive privilege of weighing and measur- 
ing had been rented insome places. ‘This monopoly did not seem 
vexatious. It provided a public measurer who was responsible 
for frauds, and it tended to the uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures at the same place.® Under the former government many 
monopolies for the sale of articles had been granted. Mr. Thackeray 
proposed to abolish all monopolies thataffected the necessaries of life.” 


In 1823 both the south-west and the north-east rains were very 
scanty. In November 1823 the wet or rice crops which depended 





1 Fast India Papers, IV. 791-792. * Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para, 36. 

3 Hast India Papers, IV. 779. ‘4 East India Papers, IV. 794, 

5 Hast India Papers, III. 793, 

§ In Khandesh, though there was less trattic than in Poona and Ahmadnagar, the 
mohiarfa taxes were higher than in the other districts, They varied from 2s. to £7 
(Rs.1-70), the mode of levying them was without system, Fast India Papers, 
IIT, 8t1. 7 East India Papers, ITI. 792, 81), 

3 Among the duties abolished were cesses on grimdstones, leaves used as platters, 
atraw, chaff, cotton seed, fodder, butter, cement, dyeing barks, charcoal, earthenware, 
wool, shees, cordage, and saul matti or brackish earth, Rev, Ree. 74 of 1823, 177-182, 

9 Eust India Papers, L11, 793. 0 Hast India Papers, III, 793, 
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on rain alone had almost entirely failed, and the supply of water 
in much of the land usually watered from ponds, was exhausted 
long before the grain ripened. Near Dhdérwar the red Indian 
millet suffered less, but in many sub-divisions even this hardy crop 
had failed. Till the 16th of November much of the land which was 
kept for the late harvest was unsown. Since October rice had 
risen thirty per cent and Indian millet twenty-five per cent.! 


In 1824 the early rains again held off. In July a large number 
of cattle in the district were sent for forage to the western forests. 
To help the cattle and men, especially in the east,all restrictions on the 
use of the meadows or kurans as pasture grounds were removed. 
Besides from the failure of rain and want of forage the district suffered 
from a severe plague of cholera. In July 1824 cholera raged in 
many parts of the district ; twenty-five deaths had occurred within 
three days at one village and in that village nineteen wero still sick. 
Mr, Thackeray asked leave to entertain a native dresser with a supply 
of medicine in each sub-division where the epidemic prevailed.” 
From the close of July the season’s prospects began to improve. 
Fine showers fell in many parts of the district ; some of the rice or tari 
lands were sown ; and though in the dry villages the early harvest had 
been greatly kept back, by the middle of August there was ground to 
hope that no serious failure would occur in the later crops. Forage 
was scarcer than ever. Though so many cattle had died, food was 
so hard to get that the price of bullocks had fallen twenty-five to fifty 

‘percent. ‘The price of grain was (August 1824) about thirty-five 
per cent higher than in the previous year, and, but for the abolition of 
the grain duties,it would probably haye been much dearer. The deaths 
from cholera were much more numerous than tho returns showed? 
In January 1825, in reviewing the state of Dharwaér, Mr. Chaplin 
noticed that since 1819 the land revenue had increased by 
£40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000).4 He thought that this increase in the rental 
combined with seasons of bad health and short harvests, was pressing 
heavily especially in the east of the district. Prices also in spite of 
short harvests remained low and the people had suffered by the with- 
drawal of the Government commercial agent who had formerly 
bought large quantities of cotton. The increase in the outstanding 
balances from £3291 (Rs. 32,910) in 1818-19to £13,485 (Rs. 1,384,350) 
in 1823-24 showed a difficulty in realizing the Government demand.® 
He thought that the next year’s settlement should be extremely 
moderate, At the same time Dharwar had suffered less than the 
Deccan districts from the failure of the early rains of 1824, A large 
proportion of cattle had been saved by sending them to the Dharwar 
forests, the late rains were specially well timed, and (January, 








2 Mr. Thackeray, Collector, 16th Nov. 1823, Bom. Gav. Rev, Rec. 74 of 1823, 185- 


® Mr, Thackeray, 25th July 1824; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 95 of 1824, 435-444. 

3 Mr, Thackeray, 13th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec 95 of 1824, 445-456, 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 123 of 1825, 235-252, 

5 In 1818-19 £3291 (Rs. 32,910), in 1819-20 £2171 (Ra. 21,710), in 1820-21 £3650 
(Rs. 36,500), in 1821-22 £5570 (Ra. 55,700), in 1822-23 £5010 (Rs. 80,100), and in 
1823-24 £13,435 (Rs. 1,384,350), Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 128 of 1825, 236. 
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1825) the late crops of wheat, cotton, jvdéri, linseed, and other 
produce were most promising. 


In 1826-27 Dhdrwdr consisted of nineteen sub-divisions with an 
average yearly rental for collection of £6506 (Rs. 65,060). The 
details were, in the principal division, Dhérwdér with a rental for 
collection of Rs. 72,430, Mishrikot with Rs. 46,180, Parasgad with 
Rs, 80,940, Navalgund with Rs. 83,110, Pachhapur with Rs. 48,540, 
Dambal with Rs. 54,980, Bankd4pur with Rs. 63,630, Hangal with 
Rs, 57,960, New Hubli with Rs. 63,630, Raunebennur with 
Rs, 75,400, Gutal with Rs. 76,330, Kod with Rs. 64,040, Kittur 
with Rs. 74,210, Sampgaon with Rs. 86,930, and Bidi with 
Rs, 64,900; and in the subordinate division Baégalkot with 
Rs, 69,940, Baidémi with Rs, 44,350, Hungund with R:- 70,520, 
and Ron with Rs. 38,070; total Rs. 12,386,090. The rains of 1826 
were variable. Some parts of the district suffered from want of 
rain while in others the crops were ruined by excessive and untimely 
falls, There was uo cattle-disease and slight cholera in Dhérwir, 
Navalgund, Pachhapur, Dambal, New Hubli, Kod, Kittur, Sampgaon, 
and Bidi. In several parts, of the district the crops suffered groatly 
from the ravagey of rats;~in some places the fields had to be 
sown two or three times over. ‘The rupee price of Indian millet or 
jvdri varied from about 116 pounds (29 shers) to about 96 pounds 
(24 shers) and the revenue was about £4820 (Rs. 48,200) less than 
the revenue of the preceding year; £21,649 (Rs 2,16,490) were 
remitted and £2390 (Rs. 23,900) were left outstanding. 


In 1828 Mr. J. Nisbet, the Principal Collector, gave the following. 
account of the Dharwar system of land management.?2 To lessen 
expenses the number of sub-divisions had been lately reduced from 
twenty-one to nineteen. Hach sub-division was under an amilddr or 
mdémlatdér, who, under orders from the Collector or the assistant 
collector, and in some cases on his own responsibility, had the 
control of all revenue and magisterial affairs within his sub-division. 
The mdmlatdér’s first duty was to make himself acquainted with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of the people under his charge. 
With this object, at the beginning of the cultivating season, that 
is during May and early June, he was expected to visit every 
village, prepare an account of the area of land tilled by eachlandholder, 
and, by settling disputes and granting advances, enquire into and 
try to remove causes of decrease. He should pay a second visit to 
villages where disputes remained unsettled or where fresh troubles 
had sprung up. About October when the crops began to ripen he 
should make a second circuit, and learn from his own knowledge 
tho result of the season and the effect of his former arrangements. 
In each village his clerks, chiefly the treasury clerk or peshkdér and 
the village group clerks or zilléddrs, should prepare a detailed 
statement of the fields tilled by each landholder to be compared 
with the agreements which the villagers had passed at the 
beginning of the tillage season. This comparison was the basis of 








Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 167 of 1827, 411. 
* Mr, Nisbet, Principal Collector, Ist December 1898. 
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the yearly rent settlements and formed the ground work of the 
maémlatdér’s future proceedings. If the accounts were carefully 
prepared, and the enquiries honestly conducted, the mdmlatddr 
would find little difficulty in settling all questions which might 
afterwards arise regarding the collection of the revenue. Besides 
this main part of his work the mdmlatdér had many calls on his 
attention from proprietors or tndmddars, claimants or hakddars, and 
other classes of the people under his charge. 


Under the mamlatd4r was his chief clerk or shirastedir. The 
chief clerk’s duty was to keep the accounts of the mamlatdar's office 
comprising the details already noticed, the demands collections and 
balances, the issue of pay, the repairs to public works, and all 
other receipts and charges. In these duties the chief clerk was 
helped by a staff of four or five writers or kirkuns. The third 
revenue officer in a sub-division was the peshkir or treasury clerk 
who acted as the mémlatdar’s confidential assistant. Theso, together 
with the shroff or coin-testing clerk and other inferior servants, 
formed the sub-divisional head-quarters staff, Every sub-division, 
besides the head-quarters clerks, had five or six zilladars or village 
group clerks. When well chosen, these village group clerks were the 
most useful class of revenue servants. As they had only a moderate 
charge and were almost constantiy on the move from one village to 
another, they were acquainted with every material circumstance 
connected with the welfare of their charges. The last in the list 
of the revenue administration were the village officers, the patils 
‘or village headmen, and the village clerks. In the revenue 
management of a district nothing was more necessary than to 
pleas the offices of village headman and clerk falling into the 

ands of impropor persons; every family of village officers had 
always some member of good name and popular with the people. 
In accounts the most minute exactness was required, No account 
Was recognised as valid until it had been examined in the Collector’s 
office or Aachert, nor was any final order passed upon it until it had 
been read to the Collector. All collections were made in cash and 
paid in the first instance to the maémlatdérs by whom they were 
remitted monthly to the Collector’s treasury. 


In making the yearly rent settlement or famdbandi, after the 
cultivation accounts were prepared, the settlement was first made 
by villages or maujevdr and afterwards by individuals or Audvér. 
The mawjevar or village settlement was made by the Collector or 
by the assistant collector when on their yearly tour between 
October and February. This general settlement was made only 
with the heads of villages, and such leading landholders as chose to 
attend. It was usual to settle two or more sub-divisions at one 
place with reference to the distance which the village representatives 
had to travel. This saved time and the presence of representatives 
of different neighbouring villages was often of great value in 
settling disputes. The first process of the village settlement was 
to compare the actual state of the tillage of each village with the 
engagements entered into with the mamlatdér in the early part of 
the season, and with the settlement of the previous year. If these 
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engagements were entirely fulfilled and there were no claims to 
remissions, the aggregate stood for the village rental and no further 
inquiry was necessary. If, on the other hand, land had been left 
waste, and it was shown that the landholders wero prevented 
fulfilling their engagements by failure of rain, loss of cattle, or 
other sufficient reason, a deduction was made. YFonrther remissions 
were allowed on account of all claims which, without further 
inquiry, could be certified to be just. To the rental which remained 
after these deductions, was added any increase which might have 
arisen from landholders’ tilling in excess of their engagements. 
The total then formed the amount due to Government. As a ngid 
exaction of this demand would often ruin persons who had suffered 
from the season, or from private losses, a third serios of deductions 
was admitted. These special deductions could not be made until 
after minute local enquiry, the claimants being present to answer 
for themselves. The settlement was therefore postponed until the 
kulvdr or personal settlement was made. ‘To prevent any 
reduction of the maujevdér or village settlement, the Collector 
merely listened to these, objections, and entered them in the 
accounts as tahkub or suspended. The village officers, the head- 
man and the clerk, were given to understand that the lump village 
rental could not be changed except under very particular 
circumstances and by the Collector’s direct order, and they received 
a patta or agreement paper from the Collector to this effect. When 
all the village settlements of a sub-division were finished, an 
abstract for each village was furnished to the madmlatddr with. 
instructions to investigate and report on each case included in the 
tahkub or suspense-liat. The mdmlatdér was told to bring to 
account such items as had no claim for remission, and to await 
orders regarding the rest. At the close of the year, the whole was 
shown in a comparative statement of the village and personal 
settlements. As except in extraordinary cases no decrease was 
allowed, the result of this comparison was always in favour of the 
maujevar or village settlement. In a subdivision whose survey was 
completed, there remained little more to be done at the personal or 
kulvar settlement than to compare the statemonts of the village 
headmen and accountants with the actual condition of the 
landholders, to take account of the details of each individual’s, 
holding, to make known the result to him, and lastly to take his 
muchalka or agreement to pay the rent as the counterpart of the 
patta or agreement paper which he received bearing the Collector’s 
seal and signature. Where the survey had not been made, the 
kulvar or personal settlement involved considerably more labour. 
The rates paid by cultivators holding the same sort of land, even 
in the same village, frequently varied greatly, owing sometimes to 
deceit on the part of the village officers and sometimes to 
negligence or dishonesty in the person who had made the former year’s 
personal settlement. Where these inequalities were numerous, the 
simplest mede of adjusting them was to require the whole body of 
landholders, beginning with the lowest and taking the vote of every 
individual, to name a panchait or council from among themselves, 
by whose decision they would agree to abide, To this council 
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all the details were handed, and they were required to make a fuir 
- distribution of the amount of the village settlement apportioning to 
each person what they thought from their knowledge of the real 
value of his land and of its crops he could afford to pay. The 
result of thts arbitration was almost always satisfactory, provided 
the council were at once made to set to work, without holding 
communication with the other landholders. Objections were 
occasionally made, but the objections were easily settled by asking 
the grounds of the council’s opinion, and sometimes by referring 
to a landholder occupying a neighbouring field, who had assented 
to the settlement and might be trusted to give an unbiassed 
judgment. Where, but this rarely happened, the council was 
found to have acted with clear injustice, the members were made 
to pay the amount improperly imposed. Though most of the 
personal settlements had of necessity to be left to the mémlatdars, 
the Collector took care that he and his assistants should settle a 
few villapes in each sub-division as a pattern to the mémlatdér. 


In 1832 of the eighteen! sub-divisions of Dhérwér, five? were under 
the sub-collector of Hubli, six? under the sub-collector of 
Bégalkot, and the rest under the Principal Collector of Dhérwar. 
In 1832 the latter rains almost completely failed and large 
remissions had to be granted especially in Dharwar, Chikodi, and 

art of Pachhaépur. In addition to the extreme drought, parts of 
Chikodi and Pachhépur were visited by two remarkable flights of 
locusts which destroyed every green herb on, which they alighted.‘ 
In 1824 the district suffered a great loss by the murder of Mr. 
Thackeray in the rising at Kittur. Partly from the loss of his 
supervision the attempt to introduce a survey failed. In October 
1838 Mr. Eliot the sub-collector of Hubli wrote :' ‘What might 
have been the success of the survey assessment, had Mr. Thackeray 
lived to carry his own proposals into effect, it is impossible to say. 
As far as the survey assessment has been yet tried in Dharwar, 
Navalgund, Dambal, and Parasgad, it has proved utterly inefficient.’ 
The only part of the operation executed under Mr, Thackeray’s eye 
was part of the measurement of the land, and this, though often 
incorrect, proved the most useful, indeed the only useful result, by 
affording a standard for the comparison of the various native land 
measures. The classification of fields and the rates of assessment 
applied to each class were altogether defective. The classification 
of fields was a frequont subject of complaint from its general 
imcorrectness; the rates of assessment were framed entirely by 
native agents on wrong principles. ‘The accounts of collections 








1 Dharwar, Parasgad, Navalgund, Pachhapur, Dambal, Bank4pur, Hangal, Hubli, 
R* Nbennor, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, Bagalkot, B&adami, Hungund, Indi, and 
Muddebihal. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 28; Rec. 771 of 1837, 58. 

2 Hubli, Bankapur, Hangal, Ranebennur, and Kod. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 
1837, 143, 152. 

3 Bagalkot, Badami, Hungund, Indi, Muddebihal, and Parasgad. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Ree, 771 of 1837, 213, 222. This sub-collectorate waa abolished between 1833 and 
1836. It is doubtful whether Parasgad was or was not a part of this sub-collectorate:. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 7-11. 

» Bom. Gev. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 88-90. 
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during the latter years of Mardtha rule were again adopted and 
assumed as the basis of the operation. But the rates so obtained — 
were found to vary materially from the rent actually levied; and 

the Government servants, actuated by a dread of displeasing the 

Collector on the one hand and by the difficulty of conciliating the 

landholders on the other, endeavoured to modify the conflicting 

results by expedients of theirown. Wherever the new rates effected 

an increase in the old rent, reductions were made on the score of 

imperfect cultivation, poverty, or some similar excuse under the 

names of nuttu uza, hungatu paemoli, teyazgori, or nadam. If the 

survey rates fell short of former payments, a proportion of waste 

land was added to the reduced field, by which the total rent was 

kept up to its former amount. This patch work assessment now ° 
(October 1833) existed in the sub-divisions of Dhérwar, Navalgund, 

Dambal, and Parasgad. In the remaining fourteen sub-divisions? 

the assessment continued (1833) to be realised as originally imposed 

in 1818-19 and 1819-20. Meantime great encouragement had been 

given to the cultivation of waste lands and leases were granted to 

an unlimited extent. When the leases expired, in the absence of 

information and proper accounts, the full tax was apportioned very 

unequally and generally at low rates. As new lands were reclaimed, 

the old highly taxed fields were neglected, and often thrown up; and 

that they might not fall waste and show a decrease of cultivation, 

the district officers granted them anew at reduced rents, The 

more substantial landholders unwilling to throw up their established 

fields generally consisting of the best lands near the village, retained | 
them on the high rent that had been imposed in the, beginning. 
A general inequality thus came to pervade the whole assessment, 

while no data had been procured for reforming it, and the new 

plans, attempted to be introduced for that purpose, had signally 

failed. 


The inequality of the assessment made yearly remissions necessary. 
This yearly grant of remissions had grown into a greatevil. It was 
a source of loss to Government and a fertile cause of the corruption 
of native servants. The landholders considered (1833) yearly 
remissions as a right and the district officers were never wanting in 
arguments for their necessity. They were granted for poverty, 
misfortune, and many trifling causes, as well as for bad crops, but a. 
considerable proportion of what was granted under the plea of 
failure of crops, was occasioned by abuses in cultivation. The 
unauthorised reductions made to the poor landholders to induce 
them to continue their cultivation, had thrown large farms into their 
hands at nominal rents which they had neither capital nor stoek to 
keep under tillage. ‘The land had consequently become so overrun 
with grass and bindweed, that it could never produce a full crop 
even in the best of seasons.® 





1The details were: Pdchhépur, Banképur, Héngal, Hubli, Ranebennur, Kod, 
Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, Bagalkot, Badami, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihal, Bom, 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1824, 238. 

? My, Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 20th October 1833; Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 549 of 
1834, 88-90. 3 Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 109. 
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In 1833-34 the season was generally favourable except in parts of 
Dhérwir, Parasgad, Sampgaon, Chikodi, and Bidi. In 1834 a new 
form of accounts was introduced which showed at one view the 
highest rate which had been paid on every field in the district since 
the beginning of British rule. This rate was assumed as the basis 
of the settlement and it was to be realized except in cases where 
there appeared evident grounds for levying a lower rate, which 
grounds were to be entered under the proper heads, The effect of this 
scrutiny had been to detoct many unnecossary reductions caused 
either by the indolence or by the frand of the district and village 
establishments. The rental of Government lands left waste owing to 
deaths desertions and poverty amounted to £3111 (Rs. 31,110). This 
decrease, considering the state of suffering to which the landholders 
were reduced in many parts of the district more particularly in the 
Bégalkot sub-collectorate, was less than might have been cxpected, 
and would have been far more but for the timely relief afforded by 
Government which kept many cultivators employed in the district 
who would have otherwise emigrated. The total remissions amounted 
to £12,835 (Rs. 128,350) of which £9984 (Rs. 99,840) were granted 
on account of failure of crops.’ 


The revenue scttlement of 1834-35 showed an increase over the 
previous year.” In every sub-division there was an increase, in some 
tiearly as high as eighteen per cent on the whole collections, in 
others as low as one per cent. The abuses of the lease or haul 
system had been most extensive. At the samo time it was a system 
indispensable in a personal or rayatvar settlement. Government 
ordered that in giving leases cither the village and district officers 
should in the first instance be called on to state their opinion of the 
capability of the landholder to fulfil -his agreement, or the landholder 
should be required to furnish security that he would not throw up 
his land fora certain period after the lease had expired. Government 
also ordered that the native cstablishment should be required to 
make yearly reports of the land held on lease and to bring to the 
Collector’s particular notice cases where Government had been 
defrauded or the rules for the prevention of abuses evaded.’ 


In some parts of the Baégalkot sub-collectorate tigers and wild 
animals abounded. In Baddmi alone the sub-collector Mr. Shaw 
had in a week seen two or three tigers brought in. He 
yecommended that the same rewards as were granted in Khandesh 
and the Konkan should be allowed in Bad4mi.* 


The season of 1835-36 was unfavourable. A large fall in tillage 
was explained by over-assessment and short rain and consequent want 
of forage and water. Many cattle were lost from starvation and 
others were preserved only by being driven to the western forests and 
hills.’ Bidi, Sampgaon, and Pachhdpur were all suffering from over- 








i Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 549 of 1834, 218-221. 

“ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 163, 165. 

3 Government Letter, 2887 of 7th Dec. 1835; Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec. 627 of 1835, 165, 
166, 195. 4 Mr. Shaw, Ist June 1835, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 34, 

> Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 25. 
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assessment. Considerable areas of land had been thrown out of 
tillage in consequence of the landholders being obliged to sell their 
cattle to pay the revenue of former years. In Bagalkot Mr, Dunlop 
did not meet with many complaints of over-assessment. Still the 
revenues had been gradually declining since the beginning of British 
rule. This fall was attributed to various canses, cholera, deficient 
crops, and increase of weeds. Cholera, Mr. Dunlop thought, was 
certainly one cause. The deficient crops and the increase of weeds 
were, he feared, symptoms of bad cultivation arising from the 
people’s poverty. The lands of Bagalkot had been measured but 
no assessment had been fixed and the variations in the revenue and 
in the tillage area did not correspond.? This showed that the 
rates of assessment varied, a serious evil that required a remedy. 
In Badémi a survey assessment called taram® or assortment had 
been introduced. The acre rates varied in dry land from 3d. to 
43. 44d. (Rs. 4-2,4), in garden land from 8¢. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), 
and in wet land from 8s. to 16s. (Rs.4-8). Before the survey 
settlement, the custom of the over-assessed or chdli land and the 
under-assessed or hatguta, land prevailed in Baddémi as in other places, 
and the unit of measurement was the mar of about twenty-seven 
acres (36 bighds), and the patia of four mars. According to the 

eople the survey had little effect on the cultivation, and Mr. Dunlop 
found this opinion confirmed by the notes of his settlements of fifteen 
villages in Bédémi. Mr. Dunlop added that in Biddmi the general 
good circumstances ef the people, and the uniform scale of the 
revenues, varying little from year to year, formed a most gratifying 
contrast with the sub-divisions of Bidi, Sampgaon, Pachhapur, and 
Bagalkot, which he had visited before Bdddmi, In Baiddémi, 1885 
had been a favourable,season ; it was the only sub-division where 
remissions on account of short crops were not required. In the 
greater part of Dambal a survey assessment had been fixed but it 
had not been attended with such favourable results as in Baéddémi. 
In the settled villages, there had been much fluctuation, and not a 
few had fallen off considerably. Still the revenues of the Dambal 
sub-division had on the whole imcreased. All the villages on the 
Moghal frontier had formerly suffered so mach by disturbances as 
to be either wholly or partially deserted, and their lands waste. 
These had been reoccupied chiefly through the judicious measures 
and encouragement offered by Mr. Thackeray; and cultivation and 
prosperity were extensive. The new inhabitants, who had generally 
come from the Nizém’s country, enjoyed their lands on very 
favourable terms and were the best off of any class of British 
subjects in Dhaérwér. They showed a willingness to contribute to 
improvements, and other signs of flourishing condition. As much 





1Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, bth September 1836; Rev. Ree. 771 of 1837, 3,7. 

2? Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 8, 9. : 

3 Taram, sort, kind, class ; it is especially applied in the south of India to mark 
the different classes of village lands, and the heads under which they are arranged in 
the village accounts. Taramddr means an assessor or a surveyor and classer of 
land. Wilson’s Glossary, 511. * Bom, Gov. Rey. Rec. 771 of 1837, 9. 

+ Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 771 of 1837, 11, 12. 
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land remained waste, there was still (1836) a field for further 
improvement. In Dambal (1836) Mr. Dunlop noticed that certain 
villages under Kalkeri, which had been leased to a certain Rangraév 
were populous and thriving. He hoped that more men of capital 
might come forward and embark in similar undertakings. 

The sub-collectorate of Hubli including the sub-divisions of 
Rénebennur, Kod, Haéngal, Bankdpur, and Mishrikot, were (1836) 
very different from the rest of Dhérwaér. The country suddenly 
changed from the monotonous, almost sterile bare black plains ; the 
village sites and the lands near the villages were filled with cocoa- 
palms, jack, and the broadleaved vegetables of the Konkan. It 
was 2 land of ponds; Ranebennur, Kod, Hangal, and Bankdapur were 
full of them. In 1885 upwards of £1900 (Rs, 19,000) had been 
sanctioned for repairing these reservoirs, and the engineer had 
made considerable progress. Like the eastern districts Hubli was 
suffering from over-assessment. ‘The season of 1832-33 had been 
extremely unfavourable, the dearth had almost amounted to famine, 
and grain had risen enormously high. The next two years, 1883-34 
and 1834-35, were uncommonly favourable; and, combined with the 
increased cultivation caused by the stimulus of, high prices, soon 
reduced the price of grain, which drove some land out of cultivation. 
Besides the fall in prices the rates in foree in 1835-36 had been 
introduced by taking the highest from a statement of ten years’ 
contributions. These rates had begun to tell ; many complained that 
they were too high, and land was given up. In 1835-36 areduction 
of £312 (Rs. 3120) was made; and it was calculated that a further 
reduction of at least £500 (Rs. 5000) was required to reduce the 
rates to a proper standard.? The survey or ‘aram assessment of 
Dharwar, Parasgad, and Navalgund, had been settled by Mr. 
Thackeray. In Dhérwér the malndd or wet west lands continued 
(1886) to pay according to his rates. In the east of Dhérwér, and 
in Parasgad and Navalgund, Mr. Thackeray’s rates had proved too 
high, and some general measure of abatement seemed necessary, as 
the prosperity of the people and the public revenue had materially 
suffered.* 

Bédémi was the only part of the district where the survey 
assessment or faram had succeeded. Its effects in Parasgad and 
Navalgund had been very injurious. Its great success in Baddémi 
had been owing in some degree to the soil, but mainly to the lightness 
of the assessment. Mr. Dunlop held that the inspection of the 
survey officers had been much too hurried to give them any sufficient 
knowledge of the actual productiveness of the land. They had 
accordingly in most cases to fall back on former payments. This 
explained howMr.Thackeray’s survey had caused misery inNavalgund 
and prosperity in Baddémi. Badémi had suffered from disturbances 
and had yielded but a small revenue, therefore the new rates were 
low ; Navalgund had enjoyed peace and had formerly been prosperous 
and yielded a large reyenue, therefore the new rates were so high 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 771 of 1837, 11 - 12. 
2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 12-14, 
2 Mr, Dunlop, 5th Sept. 1836, Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec, 771 of 1837, 15. 
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that the people were ruined. Results showed defects in the survey. 
These defects probably could not have been foreseen. Now that 
time had brought them to light, an attempt ought to be made to 
remove them.' 


Compared with 1834-35, the land revenue of 1835-36 showed 
a fall of £8841 (Rs. 88,410) on account of lands left waste, 
and £30,330 (Rs. 3,038,300) on account of remissions. Mr. Dunlop 
(September 1836) remarked that the item which showed most 
strongly that tho distress of the people had arisen from over- 
assessment, was the large area of land which had passed out of tillage. 
As landholders had no other way of earning their living, the giving 
up of land showed that the land was so highly assessed that its 
cultivation did not pay? 


The season of 1836 was in every respect most unfavourable and 
the fall in revenue was great.3 The calls for remissions due to 
the actual character of the season and to the condition of the 
landholders, were loud and urgent.* On the 25th of September 
1837 Mr, Blane, the assistant collector in charge of Raénebennur 
and Kod, wrote: These-snb-divisions have unfortunately been 
visited by several successive. indifferent and bad seasons. The 
consequences are deplorable. A number of gardens containing 
trees, the growth of years, have been laid waste and thrown up. 
Land that has usually grown sugarcane rice and other rich crops 
has been sown with judri and rdgi and other poor grains. To 
this has been added the serious loss of cattle from the failure of 
forage and the absence of the people from their villages, tending 
their herds in the forests.’ The result was not only temporary loss 
but a despondeney which almost paralysed the landholders and 
caused the worst effects, The landholders reduced the area under 
tillage and rather than run the risk of the failure of more valuable 
crops, they contented themselves with sowing the poorer grain, 
feeling more secure of some return. In 1836-37 unusually large 
remissions were granted in Rénebennur and Kod. The assessment 
was excessively unequal both on account of the ever varying 
ancient rates and because these rates were little attended to. It 
was most difficult to estimate the circumstances of a landholder 
and to decide to what extent his rent should be reduced. At 
present (September 1837), rather than allow alandholder to throw up 
a field, it was given him at a trifling rent or upon any terms he chose 
toask® The mismanagement of leases or kauls had been a fertile 
source of abuse and lossto Government. The rules laid down had not 
been attended to, leases had been given too freely and improperly, and 
no strict account of them was kept. According to the rules full 
assessment ought to be stipulated for in every instance. Instead of 





1 Mr, Dunlop, Principal Collector, 5th Sept. 1836, Rev. Rec, 771 of 1837, 16-20. 

2 Mr, Dunlop, Principal Collector, hth Sept, 1836, Rev. Rec, 771 of 1837, 24-25, 

3 In this year the district consisted of eight sub-divisions, Dharwar, Navalgund 
Dambal, Hubli, Bankapur, Hangal, Ranebennur, and Kod. Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. see 
of 1838, 151, 153, 173, 194. 4 Bom. Gov. Rey, Rec. 866 of 1838, 150. 

5 Mr. Blane, assistant collector in charge of Rénebennur and Kod, 25th Sept. 
1837, Bom. Gov, Rev. Ree. 866 of 1838, 174-177, 
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this, leases had been granted at reduced rates and frequently for 
extended periods, Land that had been waste only for one or two 
years was given on terms which applied to land which had been 
waste for five or six years. Many of these leases seemed to have 
been granted by the village authorities without the sanction of the 
mémlatddér or the assistant collector! The failure of water and 
Over-assessment were yearly reducing tho area under garden 
tillage? On the 29th of September 1837 Mr. Ravenscroft the first 
assistant collector in charge of Hubli, Banképur, and Hangal wrote 
that the land revenue had declined by £8680 (Rs. 86,800). Most 
of this was remitted in consequence of the almost unparalleled 
failure of all kinds of crops. The rice crop had been an almost 
‘complete failure. Ithad grown about afoot high and then withered, 
even the best watered fields had not yielded more than an eighth of 
a crop. Inthe dry grain or belval country, the jvdri and the late 
crops had been killed by the drought. Ja Hubli there had been no 
rain. In the middle of October 1886 all the crops were perishing. 
In 107 Banké&pur villages the rice crops gave no return? 


In 1837, an abundant fall of rain and an unusually productive 
season extended tillage in Hubli, Bankapur, and: Héngal* Compared 
with 1836-37 the revenue showed an increase of £12,978 
(Rs. 1,29,780). Notwithstanding this large tmcorease, it was found 
necessary to grant remissions of £9406 (Rs. 94,060) on account of 
waste land and unproductiveness. ‘Pwo points essential to the 
maintenance of the land system were a yearly local scrutiny 
and that Government should bear the loss caused by unfavourable 
seasons and the poverty of the husbandmen. Taking the 
value of the soil as the proper standard for a land tax, the 
existing rates were much too high. They could not but operate 
as a check to improvement, and to the more general growth 
of valuable products. In December 1838 the Collector Mr. 
Mills wrote: ‘'To keep up the highest possible rate of taxation on 
Jand used for the growth of sugarcane is at variance with the 
principles of British management, and must prove extremely 
hurtful to Government and to the landholder. A fixed assessment 
without reference to the produce is tho only method calculated to 
establish confidence in the mind of the landholder and thereby best 
promote the interests of Government. landholders can never 
prosper if they have both to pay high rates and to face years of 
scanty crops. The paralyzing offect which such a combination 
causes soon shows itself and Government have at last to retraco its 
steps withioss of revenue and a pecuniary concession to the poverty 
which its own management has produced, and which a more liberal 
policy would have prevented.’ * 





1 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 866 of 1838, 179-180. 

2 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 866 of 1838, 185. 

3 Mr, Ravenscroft, 29th Sept. 1837 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 866 of 1838, 154 - 155, 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839,3, The Dharwar district at this time consisted 
of eight sub-divisions, Dhd4rwd4r, Navalgund, Dambal, Bankdpur, Hangal, Hubli, 
Ranebennur, and Kod. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 972 of 1839, 40. 

® Mr. Mills, Collector, 11th Dec, 1838, Rom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 972 of 1839, 7-8. 
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In Rénebennur, Kod, and Dambal, taken together, notwithstand- 
ing the large remissions £9375 (Rs. 93,750) granied, the revenue 
was considered to have reached a fair average, and the increase 
£8739 (Rs. 87,390) was as much as could have been anticipated, 
under the circumstances of the season. The increase of revenue 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in these three sub-divisions within the past five 
years (1833 - 1888) was satisfactory. When the three sub-divisiuns 
were taken separately the result showed that the Dambal subdivision 
was alone progressing. The progress in Dambal was due to its very 
moderate assessment and the encouragement thereby held ont to 
extend cultivation. In 1833-34 the revenue of Dambal amounted 
to £8749 (Rs.87,490), and it had been gradually rising till it reached 
£11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) in 1837-38. The season of 1837 was 
considered only an average one, and the increase of £3148 
(Rs.31,480) during the five years ending 1837-388 was deemed much 
in favour of the lenient course which had been pursued in Dambal 
and sbowed that in reality a light assessment was no ultimate 
sacrifice of revenue. The result of the five years ending 1837-38 in 
Rénebennur showed some little change, but on the whole the 
revenue seemed to maintain its ground. The revenue of 1837-38 
had reached that of 1833-84, £12,416 (Rs, 1,24,160) ; if was short of 
1834-35 by £1000 (Rs: 10,000). The next two years 1835-86 and 
1836-37 showed considerable decrease of revenue chiefly caused by 
unfavourable seasons. The assessment of RA4nebennur was not 
deemed high. The Kod sub-division showed nearly the same results 
as Raénebennur except that the 1837-38 revenue was short of 
1833-34 by £868 (Rs. 8680) and below that of 1834-35 by £1314 
(Rs. 13,140). The two following years 1835-37 showed a great 
falling off from unfavourable seasons, The land-tax in the Kod 
sub-division was not deemed high and it was (1888) thought that 
under favourable circumstances the revenue would increase.! 


The garden assessment in Kod, Rénebennur, and Dambal was high 
and required to be reduced. In the remaining two sub-divisions 
Dharwar and Navalgund, which were settled on the same principles 
as the preceding three, the revenue during the five years endin 
1837-38, showed an increase in Dharwar from £12,482 (Rs. 1,24,820) 
in 1833-84 to £15,822 (Rs. 1,58,220) in 1837-38, and in Navalgund 
from £12,118 (Rs. 1,21,130) in 1833-84 to £15,227 (Rs. 1,52,270) 
in 1887-38,2 Inthe Collector’s opinion the gradual increase in 
Dharwér and Navalgund during these five years proved that the 
landed interests were not declining. 

Mr. Mills thought that in its present condition the personal or 
rayatudr settlement was not likely to promote the interests either of 
Government or of the landholders. In Mr. Mills’ opinion unless 
a cultivator held under a fixed tenure, he had no stimulus to 
exertion, ‘I'he complications in the existing system were a great 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 9-12, 

2'The details are : Dhérwar, 1833-34, Rs. 1,24,822 ; 1834-35, Rs. 1,59,333 ; 1835-36, 
Re, 1,41,188 ; 1836-37, Ra. 1,382,740 ; and 1837-38, Rs, 1,58,222. Navalgund, 1833-34, 
Rea, 1,21,130 ; 1834-35, Re, 1,43,051, 1835-36, Rs. 86,072 ; 1836-37, Ra, 1,517,495; and 
1837-38, Rs. 1,52,270, Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 972 of 1839, 15-17, 
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evil, as they fostered dishonesty and extortion in the native agency. 
To get rid of this rapacious agency Mr. Mills suggested that simple 
acre rates should be introduced. He thought that more care should 
be taken to preserve to the holder the advantage of an 
improvements he might make in his land. He thought that the 
heads of villages had been overlooked in Dharwar, and that much 
improvement might have been secured by giving thom villages in 
lease. Of the whole land revenue of about £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
the early or rain crops yielded about £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and the 
late or gold weather harvest about £40,000 (Rs, 4,00,000). Garden 
lands yielded about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Mr. Mills thought that the 
garden rates were much too high. The garden land acre rates 
varied from 8s. to £6 8s. (Rs. 4 - 64) ; the acre of early crop or kharif 
land paid 3d. to 6s. (Rs.}-3); the acre of late or rabi crop lend 
paid ls. to 10s, (Rs, 4-5); and the acre of wet or rice land, 2s, to £1 
12s. (Rs. 1-16).2 In October 1838 Mr. Blane the assistant in charge 
of Rénebennur expressed the opinion that the mémlatdars, to get for 
themselves a name for veal, had unduly pressed the extension of tillage. 
Many men had been persuaded or bullied into iaking land who would 
have been much better employed ag labourers. He thought the 
present system most unsatisfactory, An enquiry into details showed 
that neither the mémlatddr nor the peshkar his assistant exercised 
an efficient check on their subordinates. ‘The village group clerks 
had a wide and safe field for fraud and partiality.‘ 


In 1838 another failure of rain. caused great loss over most of 
the district. Navalgund perhaps suffered most. Its black soil 
depended chiofly on the late raims which had entirely failed. 
Dambal and part of Bankdpur suffered im the same way as 
Navalgund® Hubli suffered severely. It had passed through a 
succession of bad seasons and cultivation had greatly declined.® 
The details of the revenue’ are: 


Dhdrwdér Land Revenue, 1887-1839. 





























1837-38. 1838-39. 

Sus-Division- |Villeges-| Romis. | Outstand-| Collec. | Remis- |Outstand-] Collec- 
sions. ings. tions. Bions. ings, tions. 

Re. Ra, Rs, Rs, Rs. Ra, 
Dharwar... is 190 18,598 16,051 | 1,42,171 41,127 6198 1,12,623 
Navalgand ... | 59 18,5868 23,464 { 1,28,816 | 66,524] 10,341 79,044 
Dambal Bie vee 113 7365 25,147 93,820 22,185 1564 1,05,428 
Bank4pur ... bes 136 16,219 32,208 | 1,11,027 37,080 800 1,11,463 
Hinga) ok wf 105 26,641 19,286 90,660 35,594 4082 98,949 
Hubli vag val 241 24,044 30,095 | 1,32,836 43,491 11,543 1,36,840 
Raénobennur sce 179 80,815 2966 | 1,21,202 87,459 1481 1,13,128 
Kod ... ang aie 230 27,928 8179 97,790 26,205 4881 1,06, 862 
Total...) 1342 1,71,176 1,668,877 | 9,18,422 4,10,565 49,840 864,087 

ell | 





1 Bom,Gov. Rev. Rec.972 of 1839, 19-21. 2 Bom.Gov.Rev. Rec. 972 of 1939, 24-25. 

3 Mr. Blane, assistant collector, 30th Oct. 1838, Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 100- 102, 

4 Mr, Blane, assistant collector, in charge of Ranebennur, Kod, and Dambal, 30th 
October 1838, Rev, Rec, 972 of 1839, 104-105. 

5 Bom.Gov. Rev. Rec, 1097 of 1840, 4-5. ® Bom.Gov, Rev. Rec, 1097 of 1840, 49-50, 

7 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 40, 41. 
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This fresh failure of rains showed the advantage of garden lands 
and that they were at present assessed at unduly high rates. 
Dambal was a most thriving sub-division, Navalgund scemed 
stationary and the assessment was higher than in other sub-divisions., 
The soil was rich but the sub-divisions suffered greatly from the want 
of water.1 The Hdngal sub-division was not declining, At the 
same time its garden lands were much too highly assessed. On the 
superior land which paid £1 4s. (Rs. 12) and as high as £1 12s. 
(Rs. 16) and in a fow instances £2 (Rs. 20) the acre, Mr. Mills the 
Collector proposed acre rates of £1 (Rs. 10) and £1 4s. (Fis. 12) to 
be levied permanently when irrigated from a pond or river, 
and, when this was not the case, from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10). 
The village accounts were kept better and with greater correctness 
thanin any of the sub-divisions of the Dhérwar district. In the 
Dharwar sub«division scarcely any of the superior products were 
raised. Considering its local advantages Mr. Mills the Collector 
thought it ought to have shown more signs of improvement.* 


Tn 1839-40 the fall of rain was unusually abundant and such of the 
dry crops as required-little or no water and had beon sown on wet 
and garden lands were almost entirely destroyed. The system of 
making each village responsible for the amount of its pasturage or 
vanchardi, instead of farming it sub-division by sub-division, came 
into general use. The Mardthi language was being gradually 
superseded by Kanarese in official proceedings, The total collections 
for the year were £115,829 (Rs. 11,538,290), remissions £8650 
(Rs. 86,500), and outstandings £1292 (Rs, 12,920). The revenue 
details for 1838-39 and 1839-40 aret : 

Dharwar Land Revenue, 18388-1840. 
































1838-39, 1839-40, 
Vi-| ae —. mick = - 
BOE DIABION layes.| Remis- {Outstand-| Collec- Remis- |Outstand-| Collec- 
sions. ings. tions. sions. ings. tions. 
Rs. Ig. Res. Ra, Rs. Ra. 

Dhérwdu suf 190 41,127 6198 1,12, 623 §2it 1204 158,104 
Navalgund ...) 50] 66,524 | 19,341 79,044 | 22,8604 #939 | 175,112 
Dambal ef 118 22,285 1564 1,905,823 6386 1090 122,986 
rein lad ve} 135 37,980 800 | 1,11,463 307 110 142,508 
Hinga ee} 195 35,594 4082 98,949 | 15,887 £60 112,565 
Hubli eet 841 43,491 11,543 1,356,840 11,275 2264 173,213 
R&nebennur ...| 179 37 469 1431 | 1,138,123 g021 Gat 141,928 
od wf 230 26,205 4861 | 1,086,502 7652 198 125,788 
j Total ... 1842 | 810,565 | 40,840 | 8,605,067 86,502 12,916 | 11,68,291 





The increase thus amounted to £28,822 (Rs. 2,88,220). In this 
increase were included £3749 (Rs. 87,490), the revenue of the 
thirteen villages of the newly attached Nipdni territory of Annigeri. 
In explanation of the large remissions, the Collector observed that 
the diliculty of reaching the coast shut out the local markets from 
foreign trade. In ordinary years the land did not yield more than 
enough for home use and in abundant seasons the local markets 
were glutted and the agricultural interests suffered severely. Again 





' Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 1097 of 1840, 9-14. * Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1540, 17. 
> Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 22-23. 
* Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec, 1238 of 1841, 151, 157-158, 170, 172-175, 
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the landholders often held more land than they could manage and Chapter VIII. 
in this way subjected themselves to pecuniary difficulties, Lana 
The season of 1840 was considerably above the average, aud all ree 


the snb-divisions except N avalgund had a nearly adequate supply Tae Britisn. 





























of rain, In two or three villages in Yavgal, the petty division of FEAOGL: 
Navalgund, little or no rain fell. ‘The assessment on the whole 
district averaged 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) the acre. The average on 
Government land was 2s, 84d. (Re. 1 as. 54) the acre and 2s. (Re. 1) 
the acre on quit-rent lands. The collections during the year were 
nd - by . Fr € 
£114,707 (Rs, 11,47,070), the remissions £7743 (Rs. 77,430), and the 
outstandings £1875 (Rs. 18,750). The revenue details for the years 
-, 1839-40 and 1840-41 are?: 
Dhérwaér Land Revenue, 1839-1841. 
1839-40, | 1840-41, 
fe Vil- ~— - 
Sus-Divisioy, lages.| Remis- |Outstand-| Collee- {| Remis- (Outstand-] Collec- 
sions. ings. tions. sions, ings, tions. 
Rg. Rs, Rs. Ks. Rs, Ra. 
Dharwhr «| 190 8211 1204 1,459,194 4901 1533 1,62,208 
Navalyund ./ 74] a2,8é4 | 6039 | 17,1k24, 24,800] 954 | 1572'082 
Duinbal we} 118 | 6988 1090 J=1,28,085 | 4569 2598 | 1,20,7¢0 
BankSpur —,,.|_ 135 1307 110 1,449,508 > 14,812 1671 1,35,316 
Hanga wee s-{ 195 | 16,887 560 2,12,663 6908 1655 1,18,412 
Hubli... feat] me7s | aeda | ayzuzs] 9s00} 3572 | 13601131 
Rénebennur || 17a} 39 21 651 “{ 1,41,928 17042 821 141,878 
Kod) 230} o5 te 198 }1,96,788 | ait | = 950 | 1,286,420 
Total ...| 1357 | 86,502 | 12,918 12,58,201 | 77,427 | 18,754 | 11,47,006 
In 1841-42 many irregularities in accounts were brought to light, 1841-42. 


No proper receipts had been given to landholders, leases had been 
grauted withont sanction, romissious had not reached those for 
whom they were intended and vast discrepancies occurred in the 
account of balances of former years/according to the sub-divisional 
and district accounts. Many changes had to be made in the native 
establishment. Some of the mamlatddrs were discharged and others 
pensioned, and some of the lower officers shared the same fate. 
The season on the whole was favourable except that at the close 
of tho year the jvdri and wheat crops were injured by heavy rain, 
The landholders also suffered in consequence of the low price of and 
the small demand for cotton. The sub-divisions of Navalgund and 
Dambal suifered severely from over-assessment and mismanagement. 
Sugar was manufactured for the first time by a private person in 
Haéngal. The town duties in Dharwar, Navalgund, Betgeri, Hubli, 
Dhundsi, and Raénebennur caused much hardship. Since the 
duties in the smaller towns had beon abolished, the buyers and 
sellers of foreign grains and produce, who had frequonted the 
markets of the larger towns, flocked to the markets which were free 
of duties. The total collections were £116,655 (Rs. 11,66,550), 
the remissions £8245 (Rs, 82,450), and the outstandings £2424 
(Rs, 24,240). The revenue details? for 1840-41 and 1841-42 are: 











1 The Collector Mr. Mills, 141 of 23rd Nov. 1840, Rev, Rec. 1238 of 1841, 181-148. 


2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1342 of 1842, 3-10, 22-25. 
3 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 1451 of 1843, 230-242, 275, 277, 278, 300, 451. 
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Dhdrwdar Land Revenue, 1840 - 1848. 


































1840-41. 1841-42, 
sus-Diviaton.; |)V- SG) aie Rs 

4 |lages.| Remis- | Outstand-; Collec- | Remis-| Outstand-| Collec- 

sions. ings. tions- sions, inys. tions, 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Ra. Rs. Re. 
Dharwar | 190} 4901 1538 | 1,62,208 7 12.520 459 | 1,67,158 
Navalgund ...| a1 | 24,800 5054 | 1,72,9382 | 16,260 | 15,711 | 1,890,616 
Dambul sep TES 4569 2308 1,20,768 4347 48396 1,25,102 
Bankipur ...| 135 / 14,612 1671 | 1,835,316 | 13,600 1059 | 1,85,513 
peat «| 195 690R 1655 1,18,412 8460 470 1,17,420 
Huhli w| 241 9800 3572 1,860,138 | 18,282 1382 1,69,410 
RAnebennur ..., 179 7408 821 1,421,878 4086 285 141,427 
Kod wf 230) 4704 950 | 1,826,420] 4400 483 | 1,830,008 
Total ...| 1364| 77,427] 18,754 |11,47,066 | 92,455 | 24,245 | 11,686,554 


In 1842-43 the system of granting rising leases or istdva kauls, 
which had boen found to be attended with many evils, was abolished. 
The prospect of a survey settlement had a great effect on cultivation. 
Theestate-holders or zaminddrs were tilling their lands to the greatest 
possible extent, not knowing what might take place, and were inducing 
Governmont cultivators to take their lands by offering more favourable 
terms. The landholders had an idea that the new assessment would be 
calculated on the gross amount of the village rental and that conse- 
quently the smaller the amount. paid by the village, the lower would 
be the new rates of assessment. The early jvari crops suffered from 
excessive rain chieily in the mémlatdar’s division of Bankdépur. The 
collections during the year amouuted to £115,082 (Rs. 11,50,820), the 
remissions to £7199 (Rs. 71,990), and the outstandings to £2012 
(Rs. 20,120). The revenue details! of 1841-42 and 1842-43 are: 

Dhérwir Land Revenue, 1841-1848. 


a te 














1841-42. 1842-43, 

: ——————e a “ 

SuB-Division. lages.| Remis-/Gutstand-| Collece | Remis- |Outstand-} Collec. 
sions.-|"| ings, tions. BiONS. ings. tions. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Ra. Rs. 
Dharwér «] 194 | 12,520 459 1,657,158 12,741 i384 1,560,389 

Navalgund _... 81! 16,260 16,711 1,90,518 6877 11,226 1,85, 
Dambal a) 113 4847 4998 1,25,102 1873 4843 1,209,876 
Bankéipur ...,|_ 144 | 13,600 1059 1,36,518 12,045 356 1,45,781 
Hin, «| 195 8460 470 1,17,420 3234 1026 1,831,708 
Hubli -.| 241 [ 18,282 1382 1,16,410 21,607 1150 1,623,010 
Raénebennur ...) 181 4088 286 1,41,427 4805 501 1,351,996 
Kod wf 231 4400 483 1,380,008 8100 134 1,23,808 
Total .,.) 1380] $2,465 } 24,245 | 11,66,554 71,991 20,120 | 11,50,821 





The first thirty years’ revenue survey settlement was introduced 
into forty-seven villages of Hubli between 1843 and 1845, and by 
1850-51 the whole district was surveyed and settled.? After thei 
sis ee in 1858, the thirty-one Nargund villages were surveyec 
and settled in 1859-60. Compared with the collections in the year 
before the survey, the collections in the settlement year showed 
for the whole district, a fall of about thirty percent. Tho following 
statement gives the chief available details of the revenue survey 
settlements introduced into Dhdrwdr between 1843 and 1860: 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1566 of 1844, 225, 230, 234, 246-249, 308. 
_ ® Bom. Gov. Sel. CKLVIHI. CLIV. CLV. CLVI. CLIX. CLX. CLXI, and CLXI. 
Survey Commissioner's Files of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nargund Survey Settlements. 
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Dharwar Survey Settlements, 1843 - 1860. 
vu. | Seta | HianRer Drr- CALLE TIONS ee, 
Grour. Laces, | tnt ey ae Beforo Aftor [Increase|Decrease 
: 7 Survey. Survey. |percent.jpercent. 
i Re. Rs. Re. 
Hubli... 0. 0} 47) 1843-45 | 2, 14, 14 49,610} 47,929] ... a4 
cubs A en Re pe ee 1,063,072 | 1,10,@80} ... | 322 
Dambal tiie . iets &6 1845-46 | 12, 1 wil 1,238,944 428 
Bankapur ... -.-| 137) | 1848-47 | 19, 14, 23, 14...[ 1,925,781 213 
Ranebeanur va eed 180 1847-48 5 iene 1,02,280 45:8 
ngel vee GL) 1887-48 7 14, Lye, Ub, SF : 29° 
Taras Wee Saad 1847-48 | 14, ia H, Ak t 122,989 3°38 
Kod eee] 45 | 1848-40 | 18, Th 1, Fe] 1,08,930 11:8 
DBERWAES eso) TMB, 1 aeaaag Eo ae a U1) 1,592,398 40° 
Mishrikot 4. ou 99 |° 1848-40 | lv, 1A, 3, § 47,767 47-1 
Mulgund 99 | 1850-51 | Ly, 14, ae 413,616 31, ea 
Nargund = .., ~— | 81] 1889-60 | 1a, gs, 144... 35,770 | @37,888 : 

Total 1288 10,982,131 | 7,64,440 29°3 





@ Survey rental on area under tillage, 

The survey settlement was introduced into forty-soven Hubli 
villages between 1843 and 1845.1 With theexeoption of three phut- 
gaons or detached villages and four ofthe Sar Deshgat mahal, the 
forty-seven Hubli villages formed part of the petty divisions of New 
and Old Hubli. Thoy lay along the border of a hilly tract stretching 
wost to the Sahyddris, which in Hubli sank somewhat suddenly into 
a broad level plain. The hilly portion of Hubli was formed of low 
flat-topped ranges of an iron clay stone, which, from the friabloness 
of the rock, were rarely steep or rugged, . Most of the hills were 
covered with herbage and brushwood. ‘They were scparated by flat- 
‘bottomed valleys to which and the lower slopes tillage was confined. 
Many small ponds which had been formed by throwing dams across 
the narrower valleys, served to water patches of rice ground and to 
supply the wants of the village cattle. Except near Hubli where 
were numerous gardens and large mango groves, wells were few 
and water was scanty. Though tame, the country was green and 
pleasing. Close to the hills was a coarse grained red soil, and, at 
greater distances, every variety of finer grained red, dark-red, and 
richer soil, until they merged in the black cotton soil of the great 
eastern plain. The Hubli river drained the west, and, on its way to 
the sea, hurled its waters over the great Gersappa Falls. Several 
Hubli villages lay well within tho hills; others were partly in the 
hills and partly in the plain ; the rest were altogether in tho plain. 
The climate and soil were remarkably well suited to onc another. In 
the hilly parta where the red soil required constant watering, rain 
fell in frequent showers from Juno till October. Over the plains 
whose moisture-holding black soils were content with one or two 
wettings, the clouds floated cast high above the plain and rarely 
yielded a shower. The chief products of the red hill lands were bajrz, 
the early or rain variety of Indian jrdrt, and a poor kind of rice. 
The black soil, in addition to the early or kharif crop of early juart, 
was well suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, white jzdri, and all 
the ordinary products of the late or rabi harvest. ‘The red land 


1 Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 445 of 25th October 1844; Government 
‘ Letter, 1024 of 27th February 1845, 
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yielded grass and weeds in abundance and needed to be well manured. 
The black land, when once brought into proper tillage, was remark- 
ably free from grass or weeds. In the town of Hubli all the local 
produce found a market. Hubli, with a population of 33,000 in 
5458 houses, had long been an important trade centre. It had a 
number of old established banking and trading firms, who issued 
bills for Jarge amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade chiefly consisted of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco, betelnuts, and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoannts, from the coast. 
Under British management, the personal or rayatvdr distribution of 
the rent-settlement or jamdbandi had been made by the Collector, 
his assistant, and the mdmlatdar, instead of, as it had been under 
the Peshwa, being left to be adjusted by the village officers and the 
leading or chdéli landholders. With this exception, the British 
management did not materially differ from that of the Peshwa. 
The extra cesses or jasti pattis had been excluded from the assess- 
ment. The result was that; with no better guides than the mutilated 
and fictitious accounts of the Peshwds, the local decisions with 
regard to assessment were little better than guess work.! To 
compensate for the injustice of the distribution when it was found 
to bear too hard on individuals, yearly remissions were granted. 
Much of these remissions were appropriated by the native officers 
and never reached those for whom they were intended. The average 
rate paid by an acre of dry-crop land in three villages was 1s. 113d., 
(15,5 as.). In seventeen villages the average number of acres in 
cultivation and the amount of assessment from 1820-21 to 1843-44 
were 4818 acres and £717 (Rs.7170) ; those from 1834-35 to 1843-44 
were 4626 acres and £669 (Rs.6690); and those from 1839-40 to 
1844-45 were 4431 acres and £675 (Rs.6750)? 





1 OF the entries in the rert-settlement or jamdbandi accounts, those specifying the 
sum total of revenue could alone be depended on. The cultivation returus were 
entirely untrustworthy. The incorrectness and want of system in the accounts may 
be judged from the fact that in 1841-42 the discrepancies between the head-quarters 
or Auzur and the sub-divisional books on account of outstanding balances amounted 
to £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). Survey Superintendent, 445 of 25th October 1844 paras 
63-64. 

* ‘The details are: In the seventeen villages which the settlement grouped into the 
first class, the assessment rose from about Rs. 11,900 im 1820-21 to about Rs. 12,800 
in 1822-23 and from that steadily fell to Rs. 7400 in 1825-26. After a riso to about 
Rs. 11,500 in 1826-27 it again fell to about Rs, 9600 in 1828-29. It rose to about 
Res, 10,300 in 1829-30 and fell to about Rs, 8600 in 1831-32. After a rise to about 
Rs. 13,100 in 1834-35 it steadily fell to about Re. 6400 in 1836-37. Itrose to Rs. 12,000 
in 1837-38 and fell to about Rs, 10,900 in 1838-29. From about Rs. 12,100 in 1839-40 
it steadily fell to Rs. 8500 in 1842-43, In the ten villages which the settlement 
grouped into the second class, the assessment rose from abont Rs. 15,500 in 1820-21 
to about Ks. 17,100 in 1822-23. From that it fell to about Rs. 15,400 in 1823-24. 
Alter a slight rise in the next year it again fell to about Rs. 10,200 in 1825-26,  Frem 
about Rs, 15,700 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Rs. 12,000 in 1828-29, and from 
about Rs. 13,000 in 1829-30 to Rs. 11,000 in 1831-32. Altera rise toabout Rs. 18,000 
in 1834-35, it rapidly fell to about Rs. 8400 in 1836-37. Tt rose to about Ra. 17,800 
in 1837-38 and fell to about Rs. 13,300 in 1838-39. From about Ra, 16,700 in 1939-40 
it steadily tell to about Rs. 12,900 in 1842-43, Diagram in Survey Report, 445 of 25th 
October 1844. 
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The survey ascertained the area of each field and made its limits 
permanent by constructing proper land marks. The fields were 
mapped and the quality of the soil and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the situation were ascertained. All fields were referred 
to one of nine classes of soils. ‘The value of the highest class was 
fixed at 16, to correspond with the number of annas in a rupee. 
The remaining classes diminished in value from 16 to 1}, the amount 
fixed for the poorest soil considered arable. Of the forty-seven 
villages, thirty, which were close to the head-quarters of the district, 
were first surveyed, on account of the variety of soil surface and 
climate in them, which rendered them well suited for general 
experiment, as well as for training the measuring and classing 
native establishments, These thirty villages were arranged into 
three classes. ‘The first class included seventeen villages which 
either lay among the hills and enjoyed an ample supply of rain, 
or were close to the town of Hubliand had the advantage of its 
market. The second class included ten villages skirting the hills, 
but with the larger portion of their area in the plain and at some 
distance from Hubli. ‘Uhe third class included three villages in the 
plain, far from the hills aud with ap-uncertain-and scanty rainfall, 
In the first class the survey dry-crop acre rates varied from 4s, to 
43d. (Rs. 2-as. 3). In the second class they varied from 8s. to 44d. 
(Rs. 14-as.3). The highest dry-crop acre rate adopted in the third 
class was 2s. Gd. (Rs. 13). Garden land inclusive of alienated 
land améunted to seventy-seven acres, Soil of sufficient extent for 
rotation was assessed at 10s. (Rs. 5), 7s. (Rs. 84), and 4s. 6. 
(Rs. 24) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or poor. 
Soil, not of sufficient extent for rotation, was assessed at 8s. 6d, 
(Rs. 44), 6s. (Rs. 3), and 4s, (Rs, 2) the acre, according as it was 
good, medium, or poor. Rice lands amounted to.403 acres. Where it 
was watered from a pond, the soil was rated at 6s, (Rs. 3), 5s. (Rs. 24), 
and 48. (Rs. 2) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or 
poor. Where it was watered from hill drainage, the soil was assessed 
at 5s."(Rs. 24), 4s. (RS. 2), and 3s. (Rs. 14) the acre, according as it 
was good, medium, or poor. For the three classes of villages the 
result of the new rates on the whole arable land was an increase 
of £64 (Rs. 640), compared with the average collections in the twenty 
years ending 1844-45, and_an increase of £395 (Rs. 3950) or thirteen 
per cent on the 1842-43 cdllections. The details are : 

Hubli Survey Settlement, 1843-1845. 
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Compared with the previous year, the average acre rate in the 
settlement year shows a fall from 2s. 9d. (Ra. 14) to 2s. ld. (Rs. 1g). 
In the three years ending 1844-45, the tillage area in these thirty 
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villages was 22,338 acres assessed at £3075 (Rs. 30,750) or an 
average acre rato of 2s. 9d. (Re. 13) in 1842-43 the year before 
the settlement ; 22,850 acres assessed at £2389 (Rs.23,890) or an 
average acre rate of 2s, 1d. (Rs. 1,4;) in 1846-44 the settlement year ; 
and 24,237 acres assessed at £2752 (Rs.27,320) or an average acre 
rate of 2s, 3d. (Rs. 14) in 1844-45. The remaining seventeen villages 
were in the m4mlatdar’s share of the Hubli sub-division. Some of 
them were close to the town of Hubli and others were among the 
hills. They were considered to possess equal advantages with the 
first class of villages and were assessed at the same rates, 4s. to 44d. 
(Rs.2-as. 3). 


The survey settlement was introduced into seventy-eight Naval- 
gund villages in 1844-45.1 The Navalenund sub-division was close 
to the Hubli sub-division. Jt stood on a broad level plain of 
deep alluvial soil, stretching west to the Sahyddris, broken by 
one steep quartz rock overlooking the town of Navalgund. The 
slope of the country was north-east to the small river Benni, 
which jcined the Malprabha in the north of the district beyond 
Yévgal. The -water ofthe Benni and in the few local wells 
was brackish and good water was so scarce that the people 
suffered severely during droughts. Tillage was almost confined 
to dry-crops. There was no watered land, except a few gar- 
dens; only a few scattered half-grown bdbhul trees saved the 
country from being absolutely bare. The rain was uncertain 
and fell at long intervals. Morab and Rotigvdd received more and 
Yavgal received less of the south-wost rains than the rest of the 
sub-division. The soil was suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, 
and white jzar2.~ The only thriving town was Navalgund but its 
trade was little beyond what was required for supplying the sur- 
rounding population with their necessaries. The cotton yarn spun 
by the women of the Navalgund villages found a ready market in 
Hubli. Navalgund contained seventy-eight villages, thirty-five of 
which were under the mamlatdé4r of Navalgund, thirty undgr the 
mahalkari of Ydvgal, and thirteen under the mahdlkari of Anni- 
geri. During the twenty-one years euding 1843-44, the tillage area 
in the eloven Rotigvaéd villages varied from about 19,200 acres in 
1837-38 to about 12,000 acres if 1832-33. During the fourteen years 
ending 1831-32 the reutal varied from about £1810 (Rs. 18,100) in 
1822-23 to about £1250 (Rs. 12,800) in 1829-30 and averaged about 
£1490 (Rs, 14,900), and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied 
from about £2820 (Rs. 23,200) in 1889-40 to about £1080 (Rs, 10,800) 
in 1835-36 and averaged about £1960 (Rs. 19,600).2 In the ten 


i Survey Supt. [445 of 25th Oct, 1844; Gov, Letter 1024 of 27th Feby, 1845. 

2 The details are: The T1:LacE Anza in 1823-24 was about 18,600 acres; between 
1824-25 and 1831-32 it varied from about 16,800 to about 16,000 acres gfrom about 
12,000 acres in 1832-33 it steadily rose to about 19,200 in 1837-38; and between 
1838-39 and 1843-44 it varied from about 18,800 acres to about 14,900. From about 
Rs, 14,200 in 1818-19, the Rentar steadily rose to about Rs. 18,100 in 1822-28; between 
1823-24 and 1831-32 it varied from about Rs. 15,100 to about Rs. 12,700 ; ian 1832-33 
it fell to about Rs. 3200; it rose to about Ra, 20,100 in 1834-35; and from bout 
Rs. 10,800 in 1835-36 to about Rs, 22,200 in 1837-388. After a fall to Rs, 16,000 in 
1838-39 it again rose to about Ra, 23,200 in 1839-40. From this it almost steadily 
fell to Rs, 17,500 in 1843-44, Diagram in Survey Rep, 445 of 25th October 1844, 
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Morab villages, during the twenty-one years ending 1843-44, the 
tillage area varied from about 28,900 acres in 1827-28 to about 
15,200 acres in 1845-44, During the fourteen years ending 1831-32, 
the rental varied from about £3560 (Rs. 35,600) in 1822-23 to 
abont £1550 (Rs. 15,500) in 1830-31 and averaged about £2880 
(Rs. 28,800) ;'and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied 
from about £2900 (Rs. 29,000) in 1837-38 to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) 
In 1838-39 and averaged £2380 (Rs. 23,800).!. During the twenty- 
one years ending 1843-44 the tillage arca in the twenty-five Naval- 
gund villages varied from about 35,700 acres in 1837-388 to about 
24,700 acres in 1843-44. During the fourtoen years ending 1831-32 
the rental varied from about £3250 (Rs. 32,500) in 1821-22 to about 
£2090 (Rs. 20,900) in 1818-19 and avcraged about £2420 (Rs. 28,200); 
aud during the ten years ending 1843-14 it varied from £4164 
(Rs. 41,640) in 1886-87 to about £1890 (Rs. 18,900) in 1885-86 and 
averaged abont £3220 (Rs. 32,200).° During the twenty years 
ending 1848-44, the tillage arew in sixteon Ydvgul villages varied 
from about 24,100 acres in 1887-38 to about 17,100 acres in 1843-44, 
During the fourteen years euding 1831-82 the rental variod from 
about £1120 (Rs. 11,200) in 1881-32 to ubout £810 (Rs. 8100) in 
1818-19 and averaged nearly £1000 (Rs. 10,000) ; and during the ten 
years ending 1843-44 it varied from nearly £2800 (Rs. 28,000) in 
1838-39 to about £1140 (Rs, 11,400) in 1835-36 and averaged £1910 
Rs, 19,100). In Konnur the average acre rate between 1839-40 
nd 1843-44 was 1s. 5$d. (11,9, as.) ; in Chilakvdd it was about 2s. 
1l}d. (Re.las, 7,3) ;in Tirlépur, Halkusgal, and Alagvéd it was 
3s. 7id. (Re. las. 134), 2s, 4d, (Re. Las.24), and 2s. 28d. (Re. las. 19), 





ep 


1 Tho details are : From about 22,600 acres in 1823-24, the Trnracu Arga rapidly 
rose to about 28,900 acres in 1827-28 ; from that it steadily fell to about 17,200 acres 
in 1832-33 ; between 1833-34 and 1841-42 it varied from about 24,000 acres to about 
18,200 acres ; aud from about 18,000 acres in 1842-43 it fell to about 15,200 acrea in 
1843-44, The RENTAL steadily rose from about Rs, 22,200 in 1818-19to about Rs. 35,600 
in 1822-23 ; from about Rs. 29,100 in 1823-24 it again steadily rose to about Ks. 34,100 
in 1826-27; from this it rapidly fell to about Ks. 15,500 in 1830-31; after a rise to 
about Rs. 25,200 in 1831-32 it again fell to about Rs, 8500) in 1832-33 ; it rose to about 
Ra. 28,100 in 1834-35; from abont Rs, 15,200 in 1835-36 it rose to Rs. 29,000 in 
1837-38 ; in 1838-39 it was about Rs. 14,000; ‘and from 1839-40 to 1843-44 it varied 
from about Rs. 27,600 to about Rs. 20,500. Diagram in Survey Rep. 4465 of 25th 
October 1844. 

2 The details are: From about 27,600 acres in 1823-24 the TILLacy Arka steadily 
rose to about 35,500 acres in 1826-27; it again slowly fell to about 25,700 acres in 
1832-33 ; from this it steadily rose to ubout 35,700 acres in 1837-38 ; from about 
$2,100 acres in 1838-39 it rose to about 34,000 acres in 1839-40, and from this steadily 
fell till in 1843-44 it was about 24,700 acres. The RENTAL rose from about Rs, 20,900 
in 1818-19 to about Ra, 32,500 in 1821-22 ; from 1822-23 to 1831-32 it varied from 
about Rs, $2,200 to about Rs. 24,100; in 1832-33 it was about Rs. 15,500 ; and between 
1833-34 and 1843-44 the variationa were frequent ranging from about lis, 41,600 to 
rbout Rs. 18,900. Diagram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844, 

3'The details are : From about 18,200 acres in 1824-25 the TinLagR AREA steadily 
rose till it waa about 22,100 acres in 1830-31 : from about 22,000 acres in 1831-32 it 
‘eld to about 17,500 acres in 1832-33; and from this slowly rose to about 24,100 
ores in 1837-38 ; it fell to about 22,100 acres in 1838-39 and again steadily rose 

about 23,100 acres in 1841-42, and then fell to about 17,100 acres in 1843-44, From 
818-19 to 1831-32 the Rena varied from about Rs. 11,200 to about Rs. 8100; in 
{839.33 it was about Rs. 3400; and from 1833-34 toa 1843-44 it varied from about 
Rs, 28,000 to about Rs. 11,200, Diagram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844. 
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respectively; in Kolivad it was le. 9}d. (144 as.);in Bhopldpur, le. 
ite. (8% as.) ; and in Annigeri 1s. 6¢d. (124 as.). 

For settlement purposes seventy-seven of the Navalgund villages 
were arranged into three classes. The first and most westerly 
class included most of the Morab and Rotigvad villages ; the second 
class included the remaining villages of these groups, with the whole 
of Navalgund, the petty division of Annigeri, and a few Yavgal 
villages; the third class included the remaining villages of Yavgal. 
In the first class of villages the highest survey dry-crop acre rate 
wag 2s, 7$d. (Rs, 1lz5) and the average rate 1s. 104d. (15 as). In 
the second or central class the highest dry-crop acre rate was Zs, 
3d. (Rs. 14) and the average rate 1s. 74d. (13 as.). In the third or 
eastern class of villages the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. (Re. 1) 
and the avorago rate was Is. 54d. (11}as.). The remaining village 
of Halihdl was assessed at a highest acre rate of 3s. (Rs.14) and was 
proposed to be transferred to Hubli, ‘The 171,353 acres of Govern- 
ment arable land were estimated to yield £14,382 (Rs. 1,43,820). The 
claims or haks of hereditary officers were consolidated in the new 
assessment, Tho result of the troduction of the survey rates in 
the sevonty-seven, villagos forming the three classes was that, com- 
pared with the rental on the tillage area in 1843-44, the survey assess- 
ment on the whole arable area showod an increaso of £3370 
(Rs. 33,700) or thirty per cent. The details! are: 
Navalgund Survey Settlement, 1844-45. 





























Vis Foruer RENTAL ON TILLAGE ARKA, ‘TOTAL 

Division. — | Survey 
LAGER, 

1818-1839. | 1884-1844. | 1843-44, RENTAL, 

Rs. Rs, Rs. Ra. 

Navalgund ...) 35 34,055 28,058 31,748 40,000 

Morab ... 0 30,615 25,803 21,991 29,874 

Rotigvad 1 14,801 19,586 17,574 20,780 

Yévgal : 16 11,887 21,140 17,061 44,219 

Annigeri ir error errr 20,075 26,561 

Phutgaon en re 1344 1775 

Konnur 1 seeaees Sih. owedane 336 611 

Tota) ...) 77 91,358 1,04,397 1,10,116 1,48,820 


Compared with the previous year the effect of the survey scttle- 
ment was a fall in the averageacre rate from 3s. 34d. (Re. 1 as.10}) 
in 1848-44 to 1s. 94d. (144as.) in 1844-45. 

In 1845-46 the survey settlement was introduced into the eighty- 
siz villages of the Dambal sub-division in the east of the district.2 
Of the eighty-six Dambal villages into which the survey rates were 
introduced in 1845-46, forty-three were under the mémlatdér of 
Gadag and forty-three under tho mahalkari of Dambal. Dambal 
was the most easterly and also the largest sub-division in the 
Dhérwér district. It was of very irregular shape, tapering southwards 
almost to a point, and having a long narrow outstanding spur to the 
north, besides a few detached villages. Dambal was bounded on 





1 Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 125. The figures in this state- 

oe do not agree ve those we on the preceding page from the survey diagram, 
Japtain Wingate, Survey Supt, 554 of 20th September 1845, G 

778 of 2ist February 1846. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV.. ; Svernlene Leyes 
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the north by the Ron petty division of Béddmi, on the east by the 
Nizém’s country, on the south by the Tungbhadra river, and on 
the west for a distanco of thirty miles by a range of rugged hills 
and then Navalgund which stretched from the north end of the 
hills to Ron on the north of Dambal. The total area of the eighty- 
six villages according to the 1825 survey was 358,277 acros of which 
343,189 were arable and 15,088 unarable. Of the arablo acres, 
224,390 wore Government, 61,578 were alienated, 37,269 paid 
quit-rentor judi, and 19,952 were service land or shetsanadt. Ex- 
cept the hilly tract to the south-west and one or two villages in the 
oxtreme north, Dambal, like Navalgund, was an unbroken plain of 
black soil, he only large stream was the Tungbhadra. The 
southern half of Dambal sloped towards the Tungbhadra; the rest 
slopod north towards the Malprabha. In the first or south half 
water was good and abundant; in the second or north half, especi- 
ally on the side of Navalgund, water was scanty and bad. Differences 
of soil and climate separated Dambal into two well marked natural 
divisions. Theclimate of the level parts of Dambal which included 
three-fourths of the whole was like thatof Navalgund and the fall of 
rain was porhaps equally uncertain. » The chief supply came late in 
the season from the September and October thunderstorms. In con- 
sequence of this the harvest of the plain villages was almost wholly 
of late crops among which the leading products were, white judri, 
ram, wheat,and cotton. Safflower andlinsced werealsolargely grown. 
‘he remaining fourth, which consisted of villages lying within and 
immediately around the western hills, differed from the plain both 
in soil and in climate. These hills; which in parts rose more than 
a thousand feet above the plain, gathered the south-wost monsoon 
vapours in frequent showers during June July and August. The same 
wind equally charged with moisture for’ weeks together swept over 
the neighbouring plain without bringing a drop of rain. In this 
moist hilly tract, the soil was mostly reddish, poorer and coarser than 
the black loam of the plain. Captain Wingate thought (1845) this 
was due tothe uneven surface of the land, washing the finer particles 
of soi] into water-courses which bore them to lower levels. Hven in 
the midst of the red soil of the hills when, as in a pond bed, finer 
particles found no way of oscape, a fine black-soil deposit was 
almost always prosent. Its frequent monsoon showers and the 
inability of the red soil to support long continued droughts, nearly 
confined the husbandry to early crops. he lands of some villages 
were of both kinds, those nearest the hills being red, enltivated 
with early or monsoon crops, and thoso further in the plain black 
growing late or rabi crops. Tillage in Dambal was almost con- 
fined to the ordinary dry-crop husbandry. Watered lands occurred 
in a limited number of villages; but they were of inconsiderable 
extent and importance. ‘hey were partly watered from wells and 
partly from streams lying mostly along the P4pnashani Halla 
which crossed the south of Dambal. 
The chief markets were Gadag, Bofgeri, and Mundargi. Besides 
these towns were four large villages, Naregal, Sndi, Saudi, and 
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Hombal, inthe mamlatdér’s charge; and three, Dambal, Lakundi, 
and Harlépur in the mahdlkari’s charge. Gadag and Betgeri, 
which were not half a mile apart, were both flourishing towns. 
The Gadag and Betgeri markets were the great resort of the people 
of the villages round, who disposed of bundles of cotton yarn and. 
received cash to buy weekly supplies. The two towns contained 
a large population, a considerable portion of whom made their 
living by weaving cotton robes and bodice cloths whose strength 
and fastness of colour were greatly admired. Mundargi, though in 
1845 it was not equal to Gadag or to Betgeri, had a growing trade 
and promised to become the most important town in Dambal, 
Vambal had some trade in coarse cloth which was used locally. 
Tron was also smelted in Doni and Chikvadvatti and prized by the: 
people for field tools. It sold at fifteen pounds (25 shers) the 
rupee. Tield produce was largely exported, but most of the trade. 
was in the hands of strangers. ‘The chief article was cotton which 
was bought by agents of commercial houses at Hubli, Belgaum, 
and Kumta for the Bombay market. A few Gadag and Betgert 
traders and evensome of the, wealthier landholders of particular 
villages sent cotton to Kumta on their own account. In Belvanki, 
Saudi, and Sudi two or three landholders always sent their own 
cotton to Kumta and generally bought as much as they coald from 
their neighbours and carried it with their own. Instances of this kind 
occurred in other villages also but the whole quantity of cotton 
exported by the loeal growers and traders was trifling compared 
with what was taken away by strangers. Wheat was the export of 
next importance. It was bought in considerable quantities for the 
Beléri markets by traders who came to Dambal for the purpose. 
Wheat was also oceasionally sent to the Hubli, Dharwar, Nargund, 
and Baédémi markets. Cotton and wheat were both usually paid for 
in cash and were therefore of chief importance to the landholder by 
evabling him to raise moncy to pay his assessment. Other grains 
and oilseeds were exported but to no large extent. The bread corn 
of the subdivision and perhaps the most widely grown crop was the 
white jeri. It was of so little value as an export, as to be some- 
times unsaleable for cash at any price. The village moneylenders 
took it in repayment of grain advances, and it was also a common 
substitute for money in the village markets where it freely exchanged 
for vegetables, fruit, and other trifling necessaries, Landholders. 
could seldom, without a grcat sacrifice, raise money on Indian millet 
to pay their assessment. 

Dambal suffered severely during the disorders of the Mardtha 
rule, and several villagos had not yet (September 1845) recovered 
from the dovastations then committed. When the sub-division 
came into British hands population was much reduced and a great 
part of the arable land was overrun with brushwood. The Madras 
personal or rayatvér plan of management was introduced on the 
British accession, and, to encourage settlers to bring the arable waste 
under tillage, Mr. Thackeray, when Collector, gave leases or hauls 
on liberal terms, The survey settlement followed in 1825 and 
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1826,! but the native officers managed matters so that the settle- 
ment caused little change in the amount of assessment previously 
levied. The lease system continued, and the abatement it produced 
in the standard assessment, together with other yearly remissions, 
prevented the collections ever rising much above half of the full 
survey or faram assessment. The survey diagram for sixty-four 
villages? shows that uptothe 1832-33 (Iasli 1242) scarcity, the 
cultivation and assessment gave no sign of improvement. Captain 
Wingate thought this stationary condition was partly due to 
the impoverished state of Dambal when it came undor British 
management and partly to a systematic under-rating of the 
tillage area by the village officers. Without attaching much 
importance to these conjectures he felt convinced that the very 
moderate assessment collected during the early years of British. 
managemont had been one main cause of Dambal’s subsequent 
prosperity by allowing the growth of the resources which enabled 
it to bear, without injury, the gradually rising rental of later years. 
Since 1832-33 tillage and land revenue in Dambal showed a steady 
increase, the best proof of moderateassessment. The fall of tillage 
and assessmeut in the two years (1843-1845) before the revenue 
survey, was not due to any full in the resources of the sub-division 
but to the removal of restrictions on throwing land out of tillage, 
and discountenancing the existing evil and aniversal system of 
forcing tillage beyond the wants of tho people. In the sixtysfour 
villages for which details were available the net assessment or 
revenue for collection during the twenty years ending 1845 
averaged £6295 (Rs. 62,950) that is an average acre rate of 1s. 38d. 
(10,5, as.). These twenty years showed a decline during the first 
eight (1825-1833) and an improvement.during the last twelve 
(1888-1845). The average during the ten years ending 1844 was 
£7787 (Rs. 77,870) or an acre rate of ls. 4}d. (105 as.). This was 
a period of improvement. During the five years ending 1845 the 





1In the thirteen Sudi and Sandi villages, the survey measurements were alone 
introduced, In 1845 the standard assessment was the jixti sit berij ov highest rate 
of any year of British management before 1833-34. Captain Wingate, 554 of 20th 
Sept. 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 74. 

2 The survey diagram was prepared for the sixty-four of the eighty-six Dambal vil- 
lages, which remained after deducting the twenty-one villages of the Kalkeri farm and 
the village of Harlapur whose accounts were invomplete. The twenty-one villages of 
the Kalkeri farm were held by Bhimrd4v Rangrav of Mundargi at a yearly rent of 


Re. 12,000. This farm was originally granted in 1833, and the lease was renewed - 


for a further period of twelve years in 1844. The accounts of these farmed villages 
were for several years wanting, and in other respects Captain Wingate was not 
prepared to give them full eredence. The accounts of the village of Harlapur were 
also wanting for twelve years when it was held in saranjdém by the late Hari 
Govind Siddhe Deshmukh. These twenty-two villages were therefore excluded from 
_the diagram. As regards the accounts of the remaining sixty-four villages, which, 
with two exceptions, were complete for all the years of British management, Captain 
Wingate (1845) thought particularly as regarded the area of land under tillage and the 
TOSS assessment thereon that their correctness should uot be implicitly relied on, 
Sain they furnished tho best available information on these subjects. The amount 
of each year’s rent or jamabandi set apart for collection might be relied on as correct, 
oe be aaa Survey Superintendent, 554 of 20th September 1845; Bom, Gov. 
Sel, CLIV. 77. 
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average was £8547 (Rs. 85470) or an acre rate of 1s. 53d. (11§ as.). 
This period was nearly stationary but prosperous." 

On the whole the British management had been liberal, and the 
assessment was far from heavy. The population and the wealth of 
the villages had steadily increased, In these respects Dambal offer- 
ed a pleasing contrast to the neighbouring sub-division of Navalgund, 
which had been seriously impoverished by the levy of a burthensome 
assessment. Other circumstances favoured Dambal. The Nizém’s 
country bounded it for upwards of fifty miles and the oppressions 
incident to the rackrenting system over the border had drawn many 
settlers into Dambal. It was not uncommon for the people of the 
Nizém’s border villages to have houses and lands in British villages , 
as well asin their own villages in order to remove their families and. 
cattle from the Nizim’s territory, when the renter’s exactions passed 
the limits of endurance. These movements were termed parasthals 
or out-settlements. They were more than usually numerous in 1845, 

With such neighbours and the contrast between the complete 
freedom of trade in British territory and the restrictions placed 
upon trade across the border, it was not surprising that British rule 
should be popular in-Datmbal..Tho people were well disposed and 
were generally ineasy circumstances. ‘A large proportion of land- 
holders were independent of moneylenders and some of the more 
substantial could ufford to keep the whole of the year’s produce by 
then, until the arrival of a merchant at the village or some nee 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage. Thes 
remarks wore not of universal nor even of very general application. ™ 
As might be expected in a sub-division where new settlers were 
numerous and which was yet only recovering from the injuriesreceived 
before the beginning of British management, many, perhaps most, 
Dambal landholders were needy. Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of the circumstances of the people, Captam Wingate was 
of opinion that the survey and assessment were as necessary 1D 
Dambal as in other less prosperous sub-divisions. Much of the land 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other abatements. 
These leases were yearly falling in. ‘he holders were unwilling 
to continue the land at the full rates, though to what extent the 
full rates required to be modified, there were no means of ascertain- 
ing. The area of land held by cach landholder was equally uncertain. 
It was frequently found to bo very different from the area entered 
in the village books. All that was known was, that, taken with ite 
existing abatements, the assessment as a whole was not heavy. There 
was no guide to administer its details, The yearly settlements and 


1 The details are: From about 75,000 acres in 1825-26 Tituace steadily rose to 
about 82,000 acres in 1829-30, and from that steadily fell to nearly 70,000 acres it 
1882-33 ; after this, tillage steadily and rapidly rose to about 122,000 acres in 
1887-38 ; and from this slowly declined to about 106,000’ acres in 1844-45, For the 
eight years ending 1831-32 the Rznrau varied from about Rs. 54,000 in 1827-28 to 
about Ra. 42,000 in 1830-31 ; from about Rs. 27,500 in 1832-33 it steadily rose to about 
Re, 62,500 in 1834-35, and after a fall to about Rs, 52,500 in 1835-36 again rose to 
about Rs. 77,000 in 1837-38 ; from about Rs, 68,000 in 1838-39 it slowly rose to about 
Rs, 89,000 in 1844-45, During the nine years ending 1834-35 Remisstons varied from 
about Rs, 53,000 in 1829-30 to about Rs. 31,000 in 1833-34 ; for the ten years ending 
1844-45 they varied from about Rs, 63,000 in 1837-38 to about Rs, 32,000 in 1844-45, 
Diagram in Survey Rep. 544 of 20th September 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 
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the gencralland managementhad been withoutsystem. They depended 
on the varying opinions of the officers in charge of the sub-division, 
a state of things most unfavourable to lasting prosperity.’ 
According to the 1825 survey the total area of the eighty-six 
villages was 343,189 acres of arable land and 15,088 of unarable land, 
while the 1845 survey showed 364,857 acres of arable and 50,228 of 
unarable. Of the arable area 238,179 acres were Government land 
and the rest was alienated.? Of the eighty-six Dambal villages, 
sixty-four were divided into two groups, twenty-six northern villages 
beyond the climate influence of the western hills and thirty-eight 
villages further west which enjoyed a better climate owing to the 
nearness of the hills or the better markets of Gadag and Betgeri. 
Of the remaining twenty-two villages, Halikeri and Harlépur came 
into the first group and twenty others into the second group. The 
highest dry crop survey acre rates proposed were for the first group 
28.(Re.1) and for the socond group 2s, 3d. (Rs.14).2 The effect 
of the proposed rates on the sixty-four villages for which past 
revenue figures were available was, compared with the preceding year, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Rs. 8000 and Rs. 9000) or 
between seven and eight per cent, - The total new rental on the entire 
arable area of these sixty-four villages was £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000), 
hich was £3000 (Rs. 30,000) or thirty-five per cent in excess of 
the average net rental of the five years ending 1845 and £2000 
Rs. 20,000) or twenty-one per cent above the rental of 1844, the 
ighest ever realized under British management, Under the new 
settlement the highest rental of the Government lands in the twenty- 
one farmed villages amounted to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) while 
the rent paid by the farmer every year was £1200 (Rs, 12,000). 
Of these £400 (Rs, 4000) were obtamed from judi or quit-rent on 
alienated lands, and consequently after the survey settlement all 
that could be realized beyond £800 (Rs. 8000) for the Government 
land would be the farmer’s profit! ‘The existing garden assess- 
ment varied from £1 16s. (Rs. 18) the acre downwards. This had 











1¢ The present nominal assessment has been so influenced by the abatement by means 
of leases and uncertainty of the area held, as to render it of little value as a standard 
of comparison.’ Mr. Blane, Rev. Comr. 8. D. 1734 of 31st Oct. 1845; Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CLIV. 89. 

4 Capt. Wingate, 135 of 10th Sept. 1846 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 96-97, 

8The rates fixed for the Navalgund villages bordering on Dambal were Re.1 the 
acre for the best dry crop soil in the northern villages and Rs. 14 in the southern 
villages. Tho plain parts of Dambal, both in respect of climate and markets, were 
much on an equality with north Navalgund. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 81. 

4Tho farm was originally granted mm 1833 at which period the net rental of the 
Government land was £740 (Rs..7400). By an extension of cultivation the same 


rental in 1844-45 increased according to the farmer’s accounts to £1130 (Rs, 11,300) or. 


fifty-three pe cent in twelve years. This was a very large increase; but in the 
same period the villages of the sub-division under Government management showed a 
atitl more rapid rate of improvement, their cultivation having increased no less than 
sixty-four per cent. And the farmed villages, which were close to the tax-ridden 
Moghaldi or Nizdm’s country and to the Belari markets, were at least as well placed aa 
the rest of Dambal. Captain Wingate was opposed to the farming system in surveyed 
districts. Regarding the present case he remarked. (September 1845) : ‘The effect of 
this farm has been to enrich an individual with some thousands of rupees a year 
which otherwise would have passed into the Government treasury.’ Bom, Gov, Sel. 
CLIV. 82. 
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been so higk in particular instances that yearly abatements were 
required. In 1845 the net assessment on 221 acres of garden land 
was £145 (Rs, 1450) or an acre average of nearly 14s. (Rs.7). As 
nearly all the garden land was under tillage, this rate seemed to be 
easily payable. Still Captain Wingate thought it did not leave 
garden tillage so marked an advantage over drycrop tillage as to 
encourage the sinking of wellsand the spread of gardens, He pro- 
posed to adopt for Dambal the Hubli survey garden acre rates which 
varied from 10s. to 4s, (Rs, 5-2) and averaged 83. 33d. (Rs.4 as, 24). 
From the limited area of garden land this reduction would have 
little influence on the Dambal revenues, while they would encour- 
age sinking of wells for which Dambal possessed many facilities. 
The existing rice land rates were cqually high with the garden 
rates. Much larger abatements amounting to nearly one-half were 
required to admit of the land being cultivated. The Hubli rice 
land acre rates of 6s. to 3s. (Rs. 3-14) were proposed. Under these 
proposed rice rates it was estimated that the existing average 9s. 
(Rs. 44) would be reduced to 5s. (Rs. 24). The total survey rentah 
on the whole Government arable land of the eighty-six villages 
amounted to £14000 (Rs. 1,40,000) against £9958 (Rs. 99,580) the 
net rental of the tillage area of 1844-45 or a prospective increase 
of £4042 (Rs, 40,420) or forty-one per cent. Though the whole of 
this increase might never be roalized, Captain Wingato had little 
doubt that an addition of £2500 to £3000 (Rs, 25,000 - Rs, 30,000) 
or thirty per cent over the highest recorded collection would be 
permanently secured.’ ‘I'he new rental absorbed all direct levies 
of raw produce formerly made by hereditary officers. In 1842-43 
the total value of these levies was estimated at about £160 (Rs. 1600). 
Government sanctioned. the proposed rates, and the plan suggostod 
by the Revenue Commissioner for transferring the management of 
the twenty-one farmed villages to Government officers for the 
introduction of the new assessment.” 


In 1846-47 the survey settlement was introduced into 187 villages 
of the Bankapur sub-division in the centre of the district.2 Of 148 
Bankapur villages, 137 were Government and eleven were alienated. 
Of the eleven alienated villages, soven paid a qnit-ront and four were 
held rent-free. Besides these, upwards of twenty jagir or alienated 
villages were scattered over the sub-division, nearly all of which 
belonged to the small principality of Savanur. The survey settle- 
ment was introduced into 137 Government villages, eighty-one of 
which were under the mamlatddr of Shiggaon, forty-eight under 
the mahdlkari of Karajgi, and eight under the first karkun of Kalas. 
Bankdépur was the most central sub-division of Dhdrwdr. On the 
north, a strip of jdgtr or alienated land separated it from Navalgund 
and Dambal, on the east it was bounded by Rénebennur, on the south 





1Capt. Wingate, Survey Supt, 554 of 20th Sept. 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 84. 

Gov, Letter 778 of 21st February 1846, Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 91-94, 

Capt. Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 146 of 29th Sept, 1846; Gov. Letter 
5007 of 3rd Dec. 1847 ; Bom. Gov. Sel, CLV. , 
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by Kod, and on the west by Hanga). It was ot very irregular shape. 
Tho western half, forming the greater part of the Shiggaon mdmlat- 
dar’s charge, was the basin between the Taras hills to the west and 
the Savanur high grounds to the east, This was drained by a 
large nile or stream which foll into the Varda near Devgiri. From 
Devgiri the castern half, forming the Karajgi mahdlkari’s charge, 
occupied the valley of the Varda aud the high grounds on either 
side of the Varda valley to the borders of the Gutal mahitl or petty 
division of Ranebeunur. The eight Kalas villages, which lapsed 
in 1842,' and one or two more were scattered over the jagtr or 
alicnated territory to the north of the sub-division, Bankapur was 
generally flat, though it was skirted by hills or rising grounds on 
nearly every side. The low lands were generally of goud quulity, 
excopt near the hills, where was much poor soil, ‘The scenery was 
tame, but from the greater numbor of trees was much more pleasing 
than the bare plains of Navalgund and Yambal.. The climate of 
Bankapur was superior to that of Navalgund and Dambal and was 
much like that of the mamlatdar’s divisiounef Hubli, ‘he greatest 
fall of rain was along the line of western hills, where a group of 
seventeen villages wore locally known as maludd or wet-land. The 
belt of plain next to the wot-land or maluwid hold the next most 
favourable position in respect of rain, Hast of this the rainfall 
became gradually lighter and less certain as there were no hills 
beh enough to check the passing clouds of the south-west monsoon. 
Whe chicf products were judéri and cotton from the black soils and 
jvari, nichns, sdva, and oil secd from the red soils, The ordinary 
husbandry was good. Manure was applied to all the land under 
tillage, and considerable care and skill were shown in gathering and 
preparing it. For black soils the general conrse of cropping was 
an alternation of Indian millet or juért with cotton, as wheat, 
which was a frequent third crop in Navalgund and Dambal, 
seldom succeeded in Bankdpur. Tho cotton crop was of oven 
more importance iu Bankdpur than in Navalgund and Dambal. 
It was the chicf export of tho sub-division and provided tho cash 
required to pay the assessment. Besides the ordinary dry crops 
there was a considerable areca of rice und garden land. The rice 
lands amounted to about 1200 acres almost all in the wet western 
villages. ‘The better soils yielded a crop after the rice was reaped, 
and in low and moist sites were well suited for sugarcane. <Accord- 
ing to the former survey the garden lands were somewhat in excess 
of 400 acres and were very valuable, yielding a Government revenue 
of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). Their chief products were sugarcane, 
plantains, betel-leaf, betelnuts, and cocoanuts.2. The gardens mostly 
lay undor tho large reservoirs of Shiggaon, Haveri, Hatti-Mattur, and 
Karajgi, from which they were watcred by canals. When, as some- 





i eee 


!'The village of Ingalgi lapsed in 1836 and the eight villages of the Kalas group 


apsed in 1842. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV, 71. 
{othe gardens of Shiggaon, which were full of cocoa and betelnut palms, were 


lestroyed by Tipu’s'soldiery when encamped in the neighbourhood (1786) during 
he siege of Savanur. Bom, Goy, Sel, CLV. 83, 
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times happened in the hot season, the canals failed, the gardens 
were watered from wells sunk in the wet soil below the reservoirs. 
Canals from the mighty dams or bandhards built by the sovereigns 
of Anegundi, supplied irrigation to many miles of garden land. The 
gradual silting of reservoirs led to the abandonment of garden 
tillage. The prospects of the cotton trade were depressed and ma- 
nufactures were confined to the weaving of coarse cotton and woollen 
fabrics. Much of the surplus produce found its way to the important 
market of Dunchi in the Taras petty division of Hubli. The chief 
exports were to Kumta in North Kanara for shipment to Bombay. 
The Vanis and other merchants of the market towns of Karajgi, 
Haveri, and Savanur, were the chief buyers of the localjvdri. Through | 
their agents the Kumta merchants also created a great demand for 
cotton. A market was held once a week in Karajgi, Haveri, Riti, 
and Devgiri, Karajgi and Haveri carried on a wholesale trade in 
grain and coarse’sugar or gui. The merchants of Homnabad in the 
Nizém’s country sent agents to TAveri to buy cardamoms, clean them, 
and prepare them for market. About 300 gonis or bullock-loads of 
cardamoms, estimated-at-£7200 (Rs. 72,000), were yearly bought by 
the Homnabad merchants chiefly from Sirsi, Bilgi, and Siddapur, of 
which the Haveri merchants bought about £500 (Rs. 5000) worth 
or twenty bullock-loads.. The Savanur and Van-Sigli markets in 
the Savanur Nawib’s district afforded a ready market to the Hatti- 
Mattur cultivators for the sale of garden produce. 


Since the former survey, the accounts had been kept in acres. 
instead of in mdérs.1 The practice of entering in the accounts the 
gross rental or Aamdl of the land under tillage began in 1834-35 
and the full kamaél-was shown in 1841-42. The Bankdpur survey 
diagram shows that during the nineteen years ending 1845-46, out 
of the total 122,000 Government arable acres in 128 villages of the 
sub-division, the tillage area varied fromabout 73,000 acres in 1834-35 
to about 52,000 acres m 1845-46. During the twenty-six years 
ending 1845-46, the net rental varied from about £9600 (Rs. 96,000) 
in 1821-22 to about £5600 (Rs, 56,000) in 1832-33 and averaged 
£7700 (Rs. 77,000).? 


1 The mdr varied from 16 to 80 acres (4-20 kurgis). Wilson’s Glossary, 331, 

* The details are : The Titacr Arka fell from about 63,000 acres in 1827-28 to 
about 61,000 acreain 1829-30 ; from 1830-31 there wasa gradual increase till in 1834-35 
it amounted to about 73,000 acres ; in 1835-36 it fell to about 69,000 acres ; the next two 
years brought a little more land under tillage but in 1838-39 the titlage area again 
fell to about 63,000 acres. In 1839-40 it: rose to about 68,000 acres and then gradually 
declined till it reached 52,490 acres in 1845-46, From about Rs, 91,000 in 1820-21 the 
Net Renrav rose to about Rs. 96,000 for the next two yeara; from about Ra, 79,000 
in 1823-24 it rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1824-25 and again fell te about Rs, 76,000 
in 1825-26 ; from nearly Rs. 90,000 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Rs. 56,000 in 
1832-33. Tt rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1834-35 and again fell to aliout Rs. 51,000 in 
1836-37 ; from about Ra, 82,500 in 1837-38 it fell to about Rs. 62,000 in 1838-30 and 
roze to xbout Rs. 86,000 in 1839.40; from this it slowly fell to about Rs. 72,000 in 
1845-46, From about Rs, 26,000 in 1834-35 Remissions rose to about Rs, 53,000 in 
1836-37 ; for the four years ending 1840-4) they varied from about Rs. 35,000 in 
1838-39 to about Rs, 15,000 in 1839-40 ; for the five years ending 1845-46 they varied 
from about Rs. 68,000 in 1842-43 to about Ra. 45,000 in 1845-46. Diagram in Sure 
vey Rept. 146 of 20th September 1816, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLV. , 
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During the whole course of British administration Bank4pur had 
been suffering from over-assessment. In spite of nearly thirty years 
of peace and security, the abolition of transit duties and taxes, and 
the improvement of roads, cultivation wag more limited in 1845-46 
than at any former period of British rule. ‘The average dry crop 
acre rate for the five years ending 1833-34 was about Is. 9d. (14.a8.) 
and the average dry crop acre rate for the seven years ending 1845-46 
was 2s. 3$d. (Re.1 as. 24), The average garden acre rate in Haveri 
was £2 18s, (Rs. 29). But a large proportion of irrigated land was 
classed as rice ground though cultivated with the usual garden 
products, and the average rate of assessment for this was only 14s. 
(Rs. 7). This reduced the general average rate for the whole land 
watered from the Haveri reservoir to about £1 9s. (Rs. 144). At 
Shiggaon the garden rate varied from £1 1s. to £4 (Rs.104- 40) ; the 
average for 1844-45 was £1 103s. (Rs. 152). The general average rate 
for the whole garden land of the survey group was £1 8s. 74d. 
(Rs. 14,5). The higher of the rates could be paid only by gardens 
cultivated with cocoa and betel palms or with the betel creeper. ‘This 
took long to come to bearing, twelve years for the cocoa-palm, eight 
for the betel-palm, and three for the betel-vine, The nghest acre 
rate for well gardeus was 10s. (Rs. 5), The rice land amounted to 
about 1200 acres chiefly in the first class villages along the western 
border of the sub-division and yielded a revenue of between £400 
and £500 (Rs. 4000 and 5000). The acre assessment varied from 
£1 (Rs. 10) to 2s, (Re.1). ‘The average acre rate for 1844-45 was 
about 8s. 6d. (Rs. 43). The landholders were not all poor. Especi- 
ally in the mamlatd4r’s villages substantial farmers had eight to 
twenty bullocks and one or two large crop-carts, and paid yearly 
rentals of £10 to £30 (Rs.100-300). To landholders of this class the 
existing rates were not oppressive, as their means enabled them to 
keep their lands in a high state of tillage and to raise crops far 
superior to those grown by the ordinary local husbandmen. At 
the same time the body of the landholders were poor and the farm 
stock was so scanty that it did not amount to more than one 
bullock for every thirty acres of tillage. 


The proposals for a fresh assessment were to have four classes of 
villages assessed at highest dry crop acre rates varying from 3s. 6d. 
(Rs.1}) to 2s. 6d, (Rs.14). The first class was to comprise fifteen 
rico villages lying along the western border and to have a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1$); the second class was to 
contain fifty-five villages, lying east of the first class with a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 14); the third class of thirty-six 
villages still further east was to have a highest dry crop acre rate of 
2s. 9d. (Rs. 1$); and the fourth or the most easterly class of thirty- 
one villages was to be assessed at a highest drycrop acre rate of 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 14). The rates of inferior soils were to be proportionally 
lowered according to their relative values as fixed by the survey 
classification, The proposed highest acre rate for pond gardens was 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) and for well gardens 10s. (Rs.5). The proposed 
highest rate for the best rice-land admitting of an occasional 
sugarcane crop was 10s, (Rs, 5) falling to 2s. (Re. 1). The auction 
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sale of the produce of fruit trees was to be abolished. All levies 
in kind by the village headmen and accountants and hereditary 
officers, styled wya-miia, were to be absorbed in the new assessment. 
The survey assessment yielded an average drycrop acre rate of 1s. 
74d. (13 as.) which was about 7$d. (5 as.) less than the average of 
the collections of the seven years ending 1845-46 and 14d. (1 a.) 
less than that of the five years ending 1833-34. The effect of the 
survey settlement on the revenue from gardens was to reduce it by 
one-third, The effect of the settlement on the entire tillage area 
was to reduce the averago acre rate from 3s. 2d. (Re. 1 as. 94) to 2s. 
Re. 1). Tho details are: 

Bankdpur Survey Settlement, 1846-47. 


ForMER. 
te ee 1846 
SURVKY 

128 |Grazing Nine | ‘ 
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Rs, Rs. Ra. Ra, Ks, 
ISLS - 1846 any wl 27,406 1956 10,707 96,069 1,175,000 
1829-1834 ae ...| 83,280 1508 10,707 T5,40h 1,15, 000 
1934 - 1846 Soa 76,188 | 2158 | 10,707 | 80,053 | 1,15,000 
1ed6-46) ve wih 71,820 4988 10,131 86,089 1,15,000 











The proposed ‘settlement was sanctioned by Government in 
December 1847. 


In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into the 130 
villages of old Rénebennur in the south-cast of the district. 
Ranebennur was bounded on the north by Bankapur, on the oast 
by the Tungbhadra river, and on the south and west by the sub- 
division of Kod. Besides the Tungbhadra river, it was watered on 
the north by the Varda and on the south by the Kumadvati, 
The sub-division included 142 villages, twelve of which were 
alicnated. Of the wholo number, sixty-nine Government and 
six alienated villagos were under the mamlatdar of Rancbennur, 
and sixty-one Government and six alienated villagos under the 
mahélkari of Gutal. The general aspect of this sub-division 
which was very partially cultivated was bare and sterile. ‘ho 
mamlatdar’s division was crossed in several directions by low 
barren ridges. ho soil varied greatly in different parts. HExeept 
some land near the river, and an open level tract between the hills 
of the Gutal petty division and the town of Rancbennur, the country 
to the east of the road from Dhirwar to Harthar was hilly or waving 
ground of which a small portion oniy was fit for tillage, The rost, 
though in parts rocky, was generally covered with a thin coating of 
earth and afforded a scanty pasturage for cattle and sheep. The 
soil in the Gutal petty division was mostly red, and the waste parts 
of it wore mostly covered with low brushwood. The climate was 
nearly uniform. There was not rain cnongh for rice, but 
an ample supply for the ordinary drycrops. Dronghts were 





\ Gov, Letter 5007 of 8rd Dec. 1847, Pom, Gov. Sel. CLV. 155- 160. 
* Capt. Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th Jan, 1848; Gov. Letter 2773 
of 16th May 1848; Bom. Goy. Sel. CLV 
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uuusual. The chicf products belonged to the mungari or early 
harvest. Tho most important crops were judit and cotton; 
aud chillies were raisod in a few villages bordering on Kod. The 
watered lands were of some extent, tho most important being 
garden grounds under the lakes of Ranebennur, Gutal, and Honatti. 
These reservoirs were filled with mud and the supply of water 
fniled in the hot season. The wells that were then used had rarely 
aprings and wore capable of supplying water only for a limited 
period. Tho garden products were cocoanuts, betelnuts, betel leaves, 
and sugarcane. ‘lwo years’ rotation was gencrally practised. 
Rich land was manured every fourth or fifth, and sloping or poor land 
every second or third year. ByAdgi was the most important market 
town. Raénebennur, Hulgeri, Bisarhalli, Airani, Kadarmandalgi, 
Kardgi, Reti, and Agri were among tho others. The chief 
manufacturos were cotton stuffs snch as rumdls, dhotars, and sddis, 
and woollen blankets. About 400 looms were worked in Ranebennur, 
250 in Byddgi, 140 in Hulgeri, 74 in Airani, and 69 in Bisarhalli. 
Silks were made in Ranebonnur from raw silk brought from Maisur. 
They were chiefly for home use, but werealso sent to Maisur and 
Kanara. The trado of the petty division centred in Ranebonuur and 
Byaédgi and was chiefly in the hands of merchants of these towns 
who carried on a considerable oxchango trade between Beléri and 
Maisur on the one side and Kanara on the other. The yearly value 
cf the Ranebennur trade was ostimated at £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
and that of Byddgi at £9000 (Rs. 90,000), The leading imports 
were betelnut, 7¢g7i, and sugar from Anayatti, Sordl,and Shikarpur 
in Maisur, and from the Kod and Hangal sub-divisions; rice from 
Chikkerur and Haunsbhavi in Kod,and from the Nagar sub-division of 
Maisur ; indigo from Beldri ; cocoanuts and tobacco from Davangeri, 
and salt from Kumta and Dhundshi..-Mild intermittent fovers 
prevailed at the beginning of the rains and during the cold weather; 
guineaworm was less common than in othor parts of Dharwar. 
The landholders were a well disposed intelligent and iudustrious 
class, ‘Chey were not wanting in enterprise but their enterpriso had 
been checked by the want of any permanent interest in the land. 
The diagram for 129 Government villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 190,000 arable 
acres, tho tillage area varied from nearly 75,000 acres in 1835-36 
and 1836-37 to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46. During the 
nine years ending 1828-29 the rental varied from about £9600 
(Rs. 96,000) im 1821-22 to about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1823-24 
and averaged about £9100 (Rs. 91,000). During the ten years ending 
1838-39 it varied from about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1834-35 to 
about £3900 (Rs, 39,000) in the two years ending 1532-33, and 
averaged about £6400 (Rs. 64,000). During the eight years ending 
1846-47 it varied from nearly £9000 (Rs. 90,000) in the three years 
ending 1841-42 to about £6400 (Rs. 64,000) in 1846-46, and 
averaged nearly £8000 (Rs. 80,000). 


—+—————._ 














1 The details are: From about 67,000 acres in 1826-27 TILLAGE rose to about 69,000 
acres in 1827-28 and steadily fell to about 62,000 acres in 1829-30 ; from about 64,000 
acres in 1830-31 it fell to about 58,000 acres in 1831-32; from this it rose to about 
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The revonue history of the Rénchennur sub-division may be 
divided into three periods. The first embraces the nine years 
ending 1828-29 when tillage and collections remained nearly 
stationary and the average acre rate was high, 2s. 84d. (Re. 1 aa. 5,4). 
the second period, the ten years ending 1838-39, was marked by 
a slight advance in tillage and great foctuations in revenuo, with 
an avorage acre rate of 1s. 104d. (15 as.). The third period, the 
eight years ending 1846-47, showed a steady decline in tillage and 
revenuo. The average acre rate was 20, 83d, (Re, las, 5..). The high 
and steady average of collections in the nino years ending 1828-29 
were due partly to the establishment of peace and confidence and 
partly to an arrangement which acted as an indirect tax on holders 
of alienated lands by allowing no one to till them who didnot hold 
some fully assessod land. ‘The fluctuations of the revenue and the 
advance In tillage during the ten years ending 1838-39 were duo to 
bad seasons, liberal remissions, and efforts to prop up an excessive 
assessment by grants of arable wasto on favourablo terms. The 
decline in the eight years ending 1846 was duo to the giving up 
of the kaul or lease-system and to stricter management, ‘The shght 
advance in tillage and collections in 1846-47 was due to landholders 
taking fields in anticipation of the lower survey rates. The romoval 
of the old Maratha restriction on any one tilling alienated land who 
did not hold highly sasessed government land, had helped the 
holders of alienated lands at the expense of the Government revenue. 
At the same time it had been of some use in lightening the pressure 
of tho very high rates on Government land.! Wxcept in a few 
villages the people, though poorer than in neighbouring sub-divisions, 
were not depressed, 

For thesurvey settlement, the villages wero arranged intotwoclasses 
with dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s, Od, to 3d. (Rs, 14 - 2 as.). 











74,000 acres in 1834-35 and continued about the same during the next three years ; 
and then almost steadily fell to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46 ; in 1846-47 it rose by 
about 3000 acres. From about Re. 91,000 in 1820-21 the Ner Renrau rose to about 
Ra. 96,000 for the next two years ; from about Rs. 83,000 in 1823-24 it rose to about 
Rs, 93,000 in the two years ending 1827-28; from this it ra idly fell to about 
Ra. 39,000 in the two years ending 1832-33; after rising to about Re. 83,000 in 
1834-35 it steadily fell to Rs, 55,000 in 1836-37; from about Rs. 78,000 in 1837-38 


‘it fell to Ra. 70,000 in 1838-39 ; during the next three years it was nearly Rs, 90,000 + 


and from this steadily fell to about Rs. 64,000 in 1845-46, In 1846.47 it rose by about 
Rs. 6000, During the nine years ending 1828-29 Remissions varied from about 
Rs. 16,000 in 1823-24 to about Rs, 3000 in 1821-22; during the six yeara ending 
1834-35 they varied from about Rs. 82,000 in 1833-34 to about Ra, 20,000 in 1830-31 ; 
during the six years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 56,000 in 1836-37 to 
about Rs, 18,000 in 1840-41 ; during the six years ending 1846-47 they varied from 
about Ks, 49,000 in 1841-42 to about Rs, 30,000in 1846-47, Diagram in Survey Rept, 
15 of 26th Jan. 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 

1 Among the most striking cases of over-assesament were the neighbouring vil- 
lages of Mehdur and Gudgur in the Gutal petty division. Taking the average of 
the ten years ending 1830 the yearly revenue of Mchdur was about Rs. 12005 for 
the ten years ending 1840 the average was Re. 600; and in 1845-46 the total revénue 
wae Rs. 154, The average of Gudgur for the ten yeara ending 1830 was Rs. 850, and 
for the ten yeara ending 1840, Rs. 500; the total revenne for 1845-46 was Ra, 140, 
The lands of both villages were nearly waste in 1846-47. There were not more than 
four or five Government landholders and these held their lands on favourable ternaa. 
Ruins of honses in 1846-47 showed that people had been driven away. The rates 
in these villages were not higher than in other villages, only the people had no other 
resources to help them. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLVI. 88. 
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The first class contained forty-four villagos in the sonth-west which 
was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s, 9d. to 3d. 
(Rs,1$-2as.) The second class contained the remaining cighty-six 
villages and was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s. 
6d. to 8d. (Rs. 14-2 as.). ‘The highest garden acre-rates wore £1 
108, (Rs, 15) in the case of pond-gardens, and 10s. (Rs. 5) in the 
case of woll gardens. The highost rice acre rate was 10s. (Rs. 5) ; 
all acre rates beyond 4s. (Rs. 2) were confined to soils capable of 
yielding the superior products, sugarcane and vegetables, in addition 
to rice. These survey rates included the levies hitherto made by 
the landholders for the village officers, In the ease of quit-rent 
land, whenever the quit-rent exceeded the survey assessment of the 
whole land whether payiug quit-rent or rent-free, the excess was cub 
off, and the survey assessment of the whole land was levied in lieu of 
the quit-rent. Theimmodiato effect ofthe survey settlement, compared 
with the 1846-47 net rental, was a fall from about £7000 to £5000 
(Rs, 70,000- Rs. 50,000) or twonty-nino per cont. If all the arablo 
area was brought under tillage, the survey assessment showed an 
increase of fifty-nine per cent over the average collections of the 
twenty-seven years ending 1846-47. Thedetails’ are: 
Rainebennur Survey Settlement, 1947. 48. 














COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNT OF 











Total 

2 7 Survey 

ze mage Murdur rain Ya Village | Collec: | "4 seoss 

area, 129 Vill Pena Otfieers’} tions. nent, 

villages,| M4se| Fees Fees. ’ 
Ra, Rs. Rs. Rs. ks. Rs. 

1820-1847... a) 77,302 360 3286 1000 81,838 | 1,390,000 
1820-1829... wef 00,0150 300 278T 1000 ¥4,737 | 1,30,000 
1829-1889 .., | 68,591 800 2806 1000 67,695 | 1,80,000 
1839 - 1847... we] 70,424 300 4276 1000 85,000 | 1,380 000 
1845-46 «| 63,785 800 5920 1000 71,006 | 1,30,000 








In 1847-48 the survey settloment was introduced into 161] 
Government villages of Hangal in the south-west of the district.* 
Hangal was bounded on the north by the 'l'aras petty division of Hubli 
and by BankApur, on the oast by Bankapur and Kod, on the south 
by Maisur, and on the west by Kanara. Of its 193 villages, thirty- 
‘two were alionated of which thirty paid a quit-rent. Of the whole 
number 103 Government and thirty-one alienated villages were under 
the mémlatdér of Haéngal, and fifty-eight Government villages and 
one alienated village were under the mahdlkari of Adur. Nearly the 
whole mémlatdér’s division was broken by low almost detachod hills. 
To the west and south the hills were covered with thick forest, and 
to the north and east some were bushy and others were rocky. 
Through its greatost length Hangal was crossed by tho rivers 
Varda and Dharma. The bed of the Varda was too deep to be 
used in irrigation. The Dharma. was dammed in two places. The 
upper dam was thrown across the stream at the village of Mantgi 
who the Dharma entered Hangal from tho west. The canal from 
the Mantgi lake was carried through the lands of seven villages 
Sirmdpur, Doleshvar, and 
At Surloshvar it 


Sevalli, Herur, Govrépur, Gigihalli, 
Surleshvar, a distance of _nearly twelve miles. 




















1 Bom. Gov. Bel. CLVI. 05. 
2Capt. Wingate, Survey Su pied graces 15 of 26th January 1848 ; Gov. Letter 
2778 of 16th May 1848 ; Bom. Gov, Sel 
» a BA 
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divided into two branches. One branch passed south-east through 
the lands of Giglikop, Alur, Havasgi, and the alienated village of 
Moulgund, and emptied itself into the Varda. The other branch 
passed north-east through Akivalli and Arleshvar, and, after passing 
two villages of the Adur petty division, again entered Héngal and 
emptied itself into the present (1846) bed. The second dam was 
near the village of Kenchi Neglur abont twelve miles below Mantgi. 
This dam turned the river water into acanal, which, after running more 
than five miles, omptied into the Naregal lake, Besides supplying the 
Naregal lake which overflowed every year and watered the rice lands 
of Vardi,this canal also watered the rice lands of Nellibid. From the 
main canal minor ones branched in every direction, fed the ponds of 
villages through whose lands they passed and, in times of failure 
or of cessation of rain, watered rice fields and gardens, The 
prevailing soil was alight brown whose surface was rarely broken in 
the hot season except in wastes which the rains had carved into 
fissures and hollows. In the m4mlatdar’s division the soil was light 
and the climate moist. The greatest fall of rain was along the 
border villages to the west, where was a large area of uncleared 
land. The watered crops\were the only cropsof importance. Most 
of the mahdlkari’s division was a level plain of black soil. The 
climate was much drier than in the maémlatddr’s division and 
was well suited for dry crops. Asit lay so near the Sahyddris, 
the supply of rain in Héngal was generally certain and regular. 
For their full supply of water the rice lands depended on ponds. 
The garden products were plantains, betel and cocoa palms, and the 
betel-vine. In plain black soil villages the early, called mungdri or 
kharif, harvest included yellu Sesamum, uddu Phaseolus mungo, jola 
Sorghum vulgare, dhod talli navant Panicum italicum, muligi save 
Panicum miliare, régi Bleusine corocana, togari Cajanus indicus, 
mataki Phaseolus ‘a¢onitifolius, hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, avart 
Dolichos lablab, and hurli Dolichos biflorus. The hingdri or late 
harvest included sialw jola, godi wheat, kadli gram, hatti cotton, 
kusumbt safflower, audla castor seed, guralu an oil plant, 
karra sdve Panicum aniliacum, navani Panicum italicum, and 
agashi also an oil plant. In the malndd or wet villages the early 
harvest included bhatta rice, rdgi, and muligi save Panicum 
miliare. The hingdri or late harvest included audla or castor seed, 
hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, uddu Phaseolus mungo, agashi an oil 
plant, avari Dolichos lablab, and kadli gram.! 





1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLVI. 150-153. The estimate of the amount and value of the 




















produce is : Hangal Crops, 1847, 
Acre Outturn. | poy of Acre Outturn. Bag of 
GRAIN, _ 128 shere. Gaaln. \—_——_————— | 428 ahers. 
Greatest, Least. Greatest| Least, 
Shers. | Shers.} Ra. a. Shera. | Shers Ra, a. 
Jola ais 240 120 3.0 Kadli aa 40 12 0 
Cotton-wool .. 48 ase Uncertain.|| Uddte id 20 15 7 0 
Cotton-seed ...) 144 we Ditto. Hurii oH 40 20 28 
Kusumbi ace 60 30 2 8 Avari ee 86 24 4 0 
Navani 120 60 28 Yelly até 80 40 40 
dve 140 80 28 Mataki tee 80 40 2 8 
Hesartt 20 15 5 O Godi cea 40 20 3 32 
Ragi vet 160 30 110 Malbhatta ...| 400 200 28 
Audia we 40 20 46 Sanbhatta ae 360 200 3.8 
Togaré in 80 40 5 0 Dodginbhatta ...) 200 100 2 0 
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The chicf market towns in the mémlatdar’s division were Hangal, 
Bomenhalli, Alur,and Mahéréjpeth, and in the mahdlkari’s charge 
Adurand Naregal. The manufactures were confined to the weaving 
of a few course cotton and woollen stuffs for local use. The imports 
were, juart, wheat, gram, kusumbi, and agashi oil from the north; 
cloths from Hubli and Beldri; salt, dried and fresh cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, dried and fresh dates, pepper, cardamoms, and plantains 
from Kumta. The exports were rice, judri, and raw sugar to 
Navalgnnd, Dambal, Nargund, Hubli, and Baddmi. A little raw 
cotton also went from the plain villages of the mahaélkari’s division. 
The products of the dry crop tillage commanded equally good prices 
with those of the neighbouring parts of Bank4pur to the north. 
The prices of the products of watered land were considerably lower, 
as the produce was greatly beyond the local demand and nearly 
all the surplus passed north. As rice and raw sugar were tho chief 
exports, and their prices ruled lower in Haéngal than in Banképur 
and still more than in Hubli, rico and garden soils wore at a disad- 
vantage. 


The diagram for the 160 Hangal villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 92,000 
Governmont arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 44,000 
acres in 1834-385 and 1837-38 to about 32,000 acres in 1846-47. 
During the five years onding 1824-25 the net rontal varied from 
about £8900 (Rs. 89,000) in 1822-23 to about £7290 (Rs. 72,000) 
in 1823-24 and averaged about £8200 (Rs, 82,000). During the 
twenty-two years ending 1846-47. it varied. from abont £7800 
(Rs. 73,000) in 1842-43 to about £4100 (Re. 41,000) in 1836-37 
and averaged about £6200 (Rs. 62,000). From 1826-27, the firat 
year in which the tillage arca waa entered in acres, to 1837-38, 
that is for twelve years tillage had slowly spread and again 
from 1887-38 to 1846-47 it had slowly shrunk. The change was 
chiefly due to the stoppage of the practice of granting waste on 
specially easy terms. For 1846-47 the collections on account of 
drycrop land were £1945 (Rs. 19,450) and those on watered land 
£374 2 (Rs. 37,420). Of the latter sum £2994 (Rs. 29,940) were 
obtained from the rice and £748 (Rs. 7480) from the garden 
cultivation. The assessmont was unequal rather than oxcessive. 





1 The details are : From nearly 36,000 acres in the two years ending 1827-28 TILLAGE 
rose to about 37,500 acres in 1828-29, and after falling to about 35,000 acres in 1829-30 
again rose to about 37,500 in 1830-31 ; from about 36,000 acres in 1831-32 it steadily 
rose ty about 44,000 acres in 1834-35; during the six years ending 1840-41 it varied 
from about 44,000 acres in 1837-38 to about 42,000 acres in 1835-36 ; and from about 
43,000 acres in 1841-42 it steadily fell to about 32,000 in 1846-47. From about 
Ra, 82,000 in 1820-21 the Nev Renrat steadily rose to about Ra, 89,000 in 1822-23, and, 
after a fall to about Rs, 72,000 in 1823-24, again rose to about Rs. 77,000 in 1824.26 ; 
from about Rs. 62,500 in 1825-26 it steadily rose to about Rs. 64,000 in 1828-29 

d steadily fell to about Re 47,500 in 1831-32 ; after steadily rising to ahoul Ks. 71 000 
in 1834-35 1t again fell to about Re, 41,000 in 1836-37; from this it steadily rose to 
about Rs. 73,000 in 1842-43 and fell to about Rs, 57,000 in 146.47. During the ten 
— ending 1832-33 RaMissrons varied from about Rs. 22,000 in 1831-32 to about 

8. 5000 in 1828-29; during the three years ending 1835-36, they were about 
Rs. 15,000 ; during the five years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 37,000 
in 1836-37 to about Rs. 10,000 in 1840-41; during the six years ending 1846-47 they 
varied from about Rs. 48,000 in 184]-42 to about Rs. 31,000 in 1846-47, Diagram in 
Survey Report 15 of 26th January 1848, Bom, Gov, Sel, CLVI. 
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The average drycrop acre rate varied from 7s. 14d. (Rs. 3 as. 9) to 
1d. (14 as.); and that of rice land from £1 7s. 13d. (Ra 18 as. 9) 
to le. 9Zd. (14 yz 48). Tho average garden acre rate wag £1 17s, 
10d. (Rs. 18 ag. 15). As regarded the cost and profit of rice and 
sugarcane tillage in a maindd or wet village, the estimates? 
showed, in the case of three acres of rice and one and ahalf acres 
of sugarcane, a rental of £2 5s. (Rs. 223) for 44 acres at Rs. 6 an 
acre; a cost of tillage amounting to £7 3s. (Rs. 71}) ;-and a crop 
return worth £16 43. (Rs. 162) ; thatis, a balance of £6 16s, (Ra. 68). 
With respect to cotton and jrdri tillage in plain villages, the 
estimates showed, in the case of seven acres of jrdrt and six acres 
of cotton, a rental of £1 159. 9d. (Rs. 179) for thirteen acres at 2s. 
9d. (Rs. 13) the acre; a cost of tillage amounting to Is, (8 as.); and 
a crop return worth £6 17s. 6d. (Rs. 684); that is a balance of 
£5 Os. 9d. (Rs. 503)%, 

The Hdngal sub-division was thinly inhabited and the villages 
were generally sinall. Mverywhere were large tracts of waste and 
especially in the west much land was covered with dense forest. 
Though the lundholders. were better off than in the neighbouring 
distriets, sickness~had for-manuy years checked the increase of 
population. The preyailing discases were cholora and small-pox, 
guineaworm and feycr were also common, 


The 161 Government villages wero divided into four classes with 
drycrop acre rates varying from 3s, to 24d, (Rs. 14-Jas,). The first 
or plain class contained. thirty-six villages to the east of Adur 
eujoying 4 climate well sutted te drycrops. The second class included 
thirty-one villagos lying west of the first class in which the fall of 
rain was slightiy but not seriously too heavy for drycrops. The third 
class contained fifty-ono villages still further west in which|the fall of 
rain was still more prejudicial to drycrop husbandry. The fourth 
class contained forty-three villages in the immediato neighbourhood 
of the Kanara forests. The drycrop acre rates varied in the first class 
from 3s. to 3d. (Rs. 14-2as.) ; in the second from 2s. 5}d. to 8fd. (Re. J 
as, 84 to 27,us.); m the third from 1s, 104d. to 38d. (15-21 as.) ; 
and in the fourth from ls. 33d. to 29d. (10$-1£a8.). These rates 
lowered the existing drycrop assessmont on cultivated land in the 
first and second classes of villages and raised it in the third and 
fourth. The details’ are: 

















1 These estimates do not include the; additional expense on account of bullock- 
hire and wages for labour. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 164, 

2 In the case of a wet village the details were: Rent for 44 acres at Rs. 5 the acre, 
Rs, 224 ; cost of 6000 pieces of sugarcane for seed, Ra. 6; cost 27 chitids ofrice for 
sced, Re, 24; cost of making raw sugar at Rs. 34 the goni, Rs. 63; total, Re, 94. 
Three acres of rice yielding 12 gonis of 82 chitids each at Ra. 3 the goni, Re. 36; 
14 acres of sugarcane yielding 18 gunis of gui at Rs.7 the gani, Ks, 126; total 
Rs. 162. Balance to the landholder, Rs. 68. In the case of a plain holding the 
details were: Rent of 13 acres at Re. 1¢ an acre, Re, 174; cost of 2 mana of seed 
cotton af 2 as, the man, Re, 4; cost of éur and judri for seed (say) Re. 4; total 
Rs, 18%. Seven acres Of judri yielding 10} gonis at Rs. 24 the goni, Ra, 263% 
34 gonis of tur grown between the drills of the judri at Rs, 24 the goni, Re. 8%; 
6 acres of cotton yielding 18 mans of clean cotton at Rs.1} a man, Rs, 27, and 
54 mans of seed at 2 as. aman, Rs. 62, total Rs. 33§ ; total Rs. 68%. Balance to the 
landholder, Ks, 50§. Bom, Gov, Sel, crv1, 164 

3 Bom, Gov, Sel. CLYI. 109. 
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Hadngal Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1847-48. Chapter VIII. 

| 1846-47. SURVEY. Land. 

Cass. io He Assess-| Average | Total | Average SURVEY. 

88. Dry Crop, } Tillage.jment on} Acre ¢ TY | Asgess-| Acre Héngal 

Tillage.| Hate. TOP: | ment. | Rate. 1847- 48, 

' 
Acres. | Acres. Rs. Rs, a. p,j Acres.| -Ra, | Rs. a. p. 
1... oe 36 24,500 9223 | 12891 1 6 4 24,500 | 24,500) 1 0 0 
Tt... ae 81 18,518 4730 4371 U 14 9 | 17,000 | 1i,687 | O11 0 
HI... es ol 22,542 4784 1686 Of 1 17,900 W662; 0 9 0 
TV... Ses 438 43.189 2710 656 0 310] 38,000 | 10,812; 0 5 0 
Total ...| 161 | 108,849 | 21,447 | 19,458] 014 6 | 01,500 | 56,061 | 0 9 9 














The rice acre rates varied from 10s, (Rs. 5) to ls, 6d, (12 as.). 
The higher ratos above 4s. (Rs.2) were for rice and sugarcane 
lands, and the lower rates for ricé lands only. Theso survey 
settlement rates reduced tho average rate of assessment on the 
whole rice lands under tillage from 5s. 10$d. (Rs. 2 as, 143) to 
4s. 44d. (Rs. 2 as. 3), or, inclusive of waste, from 5s. 7d. (Rs. 2 as. 122) 
to 43. 3d. (Rs.21), This was equal to a reduction of seven per 
cent in both cases. The principal garden-villages wore Naregal, 
Alur, and Héngal in the mémlatdér’s charge. Of these Naregal 
and Alur were supplied with water from the dams on the Dharma 
river. The highest pond garden aere rate was £2 (Rs. 20), and 
the well garden rate 10s. (Rs. 5). These survey settlement rates 
lowered the assessment on garden lands tilled and waste from £858 
to £600 (Rs. 8580-6000), or the ayerage garden acre rate from £1 
17s. Od. to £1 6s. Od. (Rs. 18$-13$). On paying an assessment equal 
to the drycrop rate on soil of the same yuality in cleared parts of 
the village, landholders were allowed to clear and till forest land, 
unless it was set apart for timber. The huks or rights of hereditary 
officers were absorbed in the new rates. ‘he survey rates also 
included the taxes on sheep and the sale of the produce of fruit trees. 
Tho immediate effect of the settlement compared with the land 
revenue of 1846-47, was, on tho same tillage area, a fall of rental 
from £6400 (Rs. 64,000) to £4800 (Ra. 48,000) or twenty-five por 
cent. When the whole arable area was brought under tillage the 
survey rental would show an increase of sixty-cight per cent on the 
average collections of the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, and of 

- sevonty-five per cent on the 1846-47 collections. Tho details* are: 


Hednyal Survey Settlement, 1847-48. 








COLLKCTIONS ON 

ACCOUNT OF 1948 
(ona Survey 
Yar. 4 . 
Tillag elGrazing | ditary tent. 

Ares. | Fees. |cqsims, 

Re. Rs. . 5 Ra. 

1825-1847 —.. | 61,361 1199 560 (1,12,000 
1846-47... ..) 56,876 32UB 1,12,0u0 














1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLYL, 114. > Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVI. 119, 
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in 1847-48 tho survey settlement was introduced into ity tous, 
villages! of the Taras petty division of Hubli? Taras was a belt o 
sixty-three villages lying north and south of the town of Taras, Of 
the sixty-three villages, fifty-four were Government and nine were 
alionated subject to a quit-rent. The climate was liko that of Hangal. 
Heavy thunderstorms fell at intervals in May, during which the fields 
were ploughed and prepared, for-seed. By about the 10th or Lith of 
June the regular rains generally set in. The late or hingdri rains 
were so slight and uncertain that there was hardly any lato or cold 
weathor harvest. Hale Taralgat was the only village with lands 
suited to the growth of drycrops. Tho watered lands were of most 
importance, tho revenuc derived from them in 1846-47 being about 
£1100 (Rs, 11,000), compared with £700 (Rs. 7000) from unwatered 
land. ‘he chief field produce was rice, sugarcane, rig, sdva, til, and 
kulthi, of which rico and sugarcane were the most important. The 
manulactures were limited to cotton and woollen stuffs, There were 
three markets ut Taras, Arlikatti, and Dhuudshi. From the Taras 
market, which was held every Tuesday, rice worth about £10 (Rs, 100) 
was exported and wheat, bujri,and other articles worth about £2 10s, 
(Its. 25) wore imported chicfly {rom Hubli, Kundgol, Shirhatti, and 
Mulgund. From the Arlikatti market, the chief northern centre of 
trade, evory Thursday, coarse cotton cloth worth about £30 (Rs. 300} 
was sent to Hubli, and oi] worth about £15 (Rs. 150) to Sirsi. The 
Dhundshi market, which was held every Wednesday and Thursday, 
was the most important in the subdivision. During the six months, 
from the first of December to the sotting in of the rains the weekly 
imports amounted to about £480 (Rs. 4800); during the other six 
months, the state of the roads prevented traffic. Nearly all the gul 
or raw sugar and rice of the sub-division and of the neighbouring: 
parts founda market in Dhundshi. Cholera and small-pox were 
prevalent and mortality was unusually great in Taras. The people 
wero well off. The population, though seattered, was about 228°8 to: 
the square mile.® 


Tho diagram for the fifty-four Taras villages shows that during: 
the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 40,000 
Government arable acres, the tillage arca varied from about 16,000 
acres in 1834-35 to about 11,000 acres in 1825-26; and that th 
nct rental varied from about £2700 (Rs, 27,00U) in 1834-85 to about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1836-87, and averaged £2000 (Rs. 20,000). # 





1 Before the survey the Taras potty division contained fifty-seven villages, but, 
at the time of the survey settlement, no trace could be found of three villages, 
The missing lands were probably measured into those of the surrounding villages.. 
Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVI. 121, 

2 Capt, Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th January 1818; Gov, Letter 
2773 of 16th May 1848 ; Bom, Gov. Sel, CLVI, ; 

* Exclusive of forest, the areca was ninety square miles and the population 20,593, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 177. 

From about 11,000 acres in 1825-26 TILLAGE steadily rose to about 15,500 in 
1829-30 and fell to about 14,000 acres in 1832-33; it rose to about 16,000 acres. in 
1834-35 ; froin about 14,000 acres in 1835-36 it rose te nearly 15,000 acres for the 
next two years, and after a slight fall in the two years ending 1839-40 again rose to 
nearly 15,000 acres in 1841-42 ; during the five ycare ending 1846-47 tillage was nearly’ 
stationary at about 14,000acres, From about Rs.21,000 in. 1825-26 the nev RENTAL 
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During the twenty years ending 1846-47, there were no remarkable 
fluctuations cithor in tillage or in collections. Captain Wingato 
attributed this to the comparative certainty of the rain and to the 
‘large proportion of watered land in the group. That in spite of 
those advantages tillage had not spread and population had steadily 
declined was duo partly to the prevalence of fatal disease, and 
partly to the very high ratos at which arable waste had been 
assessed. The average acre rate for drycrop land was 94d. (64 as.) 
and for rice 6s. 68d. (Rs.8 as.4,%,). Under the survey setiloment, 
for drycrop lands the villages were divided into four classes on 
account of difference in climate, the rates being lowered as heavier 
rain made drycrop husbandry less successful. The highest drycrop 
acre rate was 3x. (Rs. 14) and the average over the whole four classes 
was ]s, O¢d. (84 as.). The details! are: 

Taras Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1847-48. 






1846-47. | Survey. 














Cuiass. Villages. | Assega- | AVEEKS Total 


Total 























| Woqis ment.on + ce _ | Averago 

Dry-crop. Cultivated cultivated), ere \] Dry crop | Awsess- | cove Rate, 
| ATOB: i : : 

Acras. | Acres. Ra. | He. a, p.| Acres, Re, Rs. a. p. 

796 787 1560 115 10 796 804 120 

3 T3097 4818 O10 5) 12,849 9235 O11 6 

2169 526 9 311 18,000 4875 070 

46 5500 06 0 





In rice lands tho highest proposed acre rate was lls. (Ry. 54), and 
the average rate on the wholo rice land was, 4s. dd. (Rs. 24) and on 
the tilled portion 4s. 6d. (Rs. 24), or about thirty per cent loss than 
the former rate. Garden land was limited to fifteen acres. The 
highest acre rate for pond gardens was £1 (Rs. 10) and for well 
gardons 10s. (Rs. 5). On paying an assessment equal to that of 
drycrop soils of tho same quality in cleared parts of the village, 
landholders were allowed to clear and cultivate any part of the forest, 
unless it was set apart for the growth of timber. The extent of land 
80 tilled was to be determined at the yearly inspection of the village 
lands, and the rate of assessment to be levied was to be settled at 
the gamabandi. 





rose te about Ra. 23,000 in 1826-27; from this it steadily fell to about Rs, 19,000 in 
1832-33 ; after a rise to about Rs, 27,000 in 1834-35 it rapidly fell to about Ras. 10,000 
in 1836-37 ; from about Rs, 22,000 in 1837-38 it fell to about Rs. 17,500 in 1838-39 ; 
for the next three years it was about Rs. 22,000, and after a fall of about Re. 2000 in 
1842-43 again rose to about Rs. 22,000 in the two yeara ending 1844-45; from this if 
steadily eclined to about Rs. 19,000 in 1846-47. During the four years ending 
1898-29 REMISSIONS varied from nearly Rs. 5000 in 1825-26 to about Re. 1000 in 
1827-28 ; there were no remissions in 1829-30; in 1830-31 there were about Rs. 5000 ; 
during the five years ending 1835-36 they varied from about Rs. 6000 in 1835-36 to 
about Rs. 1000 in 1831-32 ; in 1832-33 they were about Rs. 15,000; during the ten 
years ending 1846-47 they varied from about Rs. 7500 in 1846-47 to about Rs. 2000 in 
1839-40, Diagram in Surv. Kept. 15 of 26th January 1848. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 

1Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 124. The highest dry-crop acre rates for the four classes 
were Ra, 14, Ba. 1g5, a4.15, and as, 104, 
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Tho immediate effect of tho survey assessment was that, compared, 
with the 1846-47 revenue, the survey rental on tho same tillage 
area fell from £2050 (Rs. 20,500) to £1660 (Rs. 16,600) or 
nineteen per cent. If the whole arable area were brought under 
tillage, the survey rates would show an increase of thirty-four to 
thirty-six per cent. The details’ are: 

Taras Survey Settlement, 1847-48. 





COLLECTIONS ON ACCOURT OF 








-—| Total | ih’ 
YEAR. Here- Collec: | "A geo, sl 
Cultivated) Grazing ditary tions. nent. 
Land. Fees, Claims. 
Rg. Rs. Re. Ra. Ra. 
1825-47 20,487 377 1600 22,344 86,000 
1846-47 18,701 1828 1500 22,029 30,000 














Tn 1848-49, the survey settlement was introduced into the south 
and north-west portions of the Dharwér district, including 245 
villages of Kod, 136 villages of Dharwar, and 100 villages of the 
Mishrikot petty division of Hubli.2 Kod formed tho southern border 
of Dhérwar from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. In general shape 
it was an irregular four-sided oblong figure, with an average length 
of thirty miles and an average breadth of about sixteen miles. It 
was bounded on the north by the Bankdpur and Réncbennur sub- 
divisions, on the oasb by the T'ungbhadra, on the south by Maisur, 
and on the west by the Varda river and Héngal. ‘The villages of 
Kod were numerous and thickly set, especially towards the south- 
west, but they were (1848) thinly peopled and in some instances were 
empty. Of 266 villages, 245 woro Governmont and twenty-one 
alionated. Of the whole number 157 Government and twelve alionated 
villages were under the mémlatdaér of Rattehalli and eighty-eight 
Govornment and nine alienated villages wero under the mahalkari 
of Kégnelli. Tho climate of Kod varied considerably in different 
parts. The south-west villages which chiefly belonged to the Tilvalli 
petty division were rainy during the south-west monsoon months 
(June-October) and the tillage was chiefly rico and other watered. 
crops. A belt of villages close to, and inland of these, had a somewhat 
drier climate, and in this division both dry and watered crops wera 
commonly grown, Not unfrequently the two kinds of crop were 
grown together in the samo ficld that, if the season proved too 
dry for rice, a crop of judri might be obtained instead. The 
rest of the sub-division to the north and oust of the survey group 
obtained still less rain. It was unsuited for rice unless with the 
holp of irrigation, but was favourable for drycrops. Long droughts 
during the rainy season were rare; still, especially in the. middle 
two crop zone, partial failures of the harvest occurred rather 
frequently owing to the position of the subdivision and the - nature 


a - a a 


1BRom. Gov. Sel, CLVI, 127, 
Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21st Dec. 1848, Gov. Letter 
1908 of 19th March 1849, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLX, 83, 155, 
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of the crops grown; because whenthe rain was heayy enough for 
rice, it was generally too heavy for drycrops, and when tho dry- 
crops flourished the rice languished. Most of Kod consisted of fine 
swelling plains stretching from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. ‘The 
only hilly tracts were the small valley of the Masur in the extreme 
south which was enclosed by rather rugged ranges of hills of 
considerable height, and a small tract of hilly country west of 
Kagnelli as well as to the north of Chin-Mulgund where was a 
picturesque isolated hill in whose stream-beds smal! quantities of 
gold were (December 1848) found. Its plains were well watered, 
being crossed by numerous streams. Many sitcs on these streams 
had once been used for making reservoirs of which there were 
many fine specimens, though mostly in disrepair, The chief 
rivers were the Varda, the ‘lungbhadra, and the Kumadvati, All 
the crops grown in Kod belonged to the early harvest and were 
sown between June and August. Manure was used in every soil 
and the husbandry was like, though, perhaps on account of the 
very high assessment, inferior to that of the neighbouring sub- 
divisions of Hangal, Bank&pur, and Ranebennur. ‘To the slovenly 
character of the ordinary husbandry, the cultivation of the chilli 
was an exception. Jt was carried on with great care and success 
in a limited number of villages tor the most part to the north of a 
line connecting the villages of Kod and Kagnelli where tho soil 
amd climate seemed particularly well suited to the crop. The chilli 
was sown in May or in early June in a small plot of well prepared 
ground, often the backyard of the eultivator’s house. From the 
seed plot, when of some little height, the plants were moved 
to the field, where they were planted mm carefully prepared rows 
at intervals of two feet. After the field was planted manure 
was applied by the hand to they root; of each plant, and at 
intervals of cight or ten days the small two bullock plough was 
carefully passed between the rows of plants, first lengthwise and 
then across. This ploughing kept the ficld free from weeds and 
heaped the earth round each plant. The plonghing was repeated at 
intervals for about three months until the branches of adjoining 
plants began to touch and the fruit began to show. The crop was 
picked by the hand, gencrally in two pickings of which the first 
was by far the largest. An acre of good crop was said to yield two 
loads of eight mans each, and the load occasionally sold as high as 
16s. (Rs. 8), a price which yielded the husbandman a most handsome 
return, ‘The demand was limited and the price was liable to extrome 
fluctuations, It not unfrequently happened that a year of short crops 
was better for the cultivator than one of unusual abundance and in 
consequence of great fall in value. The chilliin Kod was adry crop 
and some of the land best suited for its growth was assessed as high 
as 10s. (Rs. 5) the acre and upwards. Kod had no manufacture of 
any importance. Nearly the whole population lived ou agriculture. 
Its chief exports were chillis, rice, gul or raw sugar, sugar, oil 
and oil-seeds, and cotton from the black soil villages. Some of 
these exports went west to the coast ; the rest went north to supply 
the inland markets. Chillis were also sent east to Madras and 
Maisnr. ‘These exports were not made by the cultivators but by 
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traders who bought either at the cultivators’ villages or in some of the 
local markets of which the chief were those of Chikkerur and Tilvalli 
in Kod, and of Byddgi in Rénobennur. Considerable quantities of 
raw sugar had lately begun to be sont to Kumta for shipment to 
Bombay. The outlying position of Kod and the want of roads 
made the prices of produce, especially of the bulkier field products, 
much lower than in other parts of the district. Fodder enough to 
keep a horse for a month sometimes sold for a rupoo. 


Before the beginning of British rule Kod was almost deserted as 
most of the people had fled io Maisur. At first they were miserably 
poor. Since the beginning of British management, population and 
cattle had been slowly increasing chiefly from the cultivation of. 
alienated land, uearlyall of which had fallen waste. Progress had been 
grievously dolayod by the enormous assessment of the Government 
land of which there was less in cultivation (1848) than there had been 
twenty years before. Pestilence had had its share in keeping down 
the population whose numbers at many times during the preceding 
thirty years (1818-1848) bad been greatly thinned by cholera. 
Throughout the ihirty-years of British management the area of 
arable waste was about four times as great as the tillage area. 
During the ten years cnding 1848, in spite of peace security and 
freedom, the waste was steadily gaining on the tilled land till the 
tillage area fell to less than one-sixth of the whole arable area, ‘his 
shrinking of tillage was due to the grievous land assessment. The 
landholders had lived on remissions. The demand was greater than 
they could pay in an averago season. If by large remissions or by 
a season of unusual fruitfulness the landholder was able to lay by or 
to add to his stock, al] might be sacrificed to moet the next year’s 
demands, Under theso circumstances steady hopeful industry was 
not to be looked for. If it had not been for the reliof given by the 
lower rates in force in alienated land, Captain Wingate believed that 
Kod would have been nearly waste. Its thickly crowded villages, 
the number and size of its irrigation reservoirs, the frequently 
occurring fruit trees marking the sites of former gardens, and 
its enormous land assessment which could not have been borne 
except by very prosperous agriculture, supplicd abundant evidence 
that Kod was once a popnious and flounshing sub-division.’ In 
1848 all was changed, Its fine plains for the most part lay untilled 
yielding nothing but rank herbage, and some of its richest valloys, 
suited for rice and sugarcane, were overgrown with date. Its 
reservoirs were choked with mud; its once populous villages had 
dwindled to a few wretched huts, and its active and flourishing 
landholders were the most poverty-stricken and spiritloss peasantry 
in Dhérwér. Even in ruin the country was beautiful. An eye 
accustomed to the tameness of the Bombay Karnétak, delighted 
in its glistening lakes and grassy glades, fringed with palms 





1 Most of the reservoirs were probably built by the Anegundi kings. The chief of 
them was the Madag lake whose bank formed: the boundary between Dharwér and 
Maisur. It lay about two miles south of Masur town. The bed of the lake was with- 
in Maisur limits, but its waters were intended for the irrigation of Kod, Bonin, (Gov. 
Sel. CLX. 87. Details are given above under Agriculture, 260-263. 
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mangoes and tamarinds.! The three yoars ending 1827-28, which 
were years of gradual increase of tillage, were succeeded by four 
years of steady decline. During the ten years ending 1840-41 the 
tillage area was constantly though slightly changing and in 1840-41 
it was about 56,000 acres. From this it almost steadily fell to 
about 38,000 acres in 1847-48. From 1828-29 there were four 
years of steady declino in the rental followed by three years of 
steady advance. During the five years ending 1839-40, the rental 
variod from about £9700 to about £8900 (Rs. 97,000-Rs. 89,000). 
The seven years ending 1847-48 wero marked by a nearly steady 
fall in the rental from about £12,000 to about £8500 (Rs. 1,20,000- 
Ks. 85,000). The details? are: 


Kod,’ 245 Villages : Tillage and Revenue, 1820-1848. 



































TILLAGE. 
YEAR oe - Balad one ne Land 
7 Remis- ,Revenue| Ren venue. 
Area, | Rental. sions, 
Acres, Rs, Rs. Rs, 

1820-21 ae = me 69,013 | 1,51,090 
192-92 wf 8, 60,550 | 1,49.024 
1822-23 a) a 58,975 | 1,506,201 
WOUB-24 ae 56,084 | 1,47,906 
1824-2 eel ae 54,687 | 1,40,676 
1825-26, ey 48,024 |, 49,123 | 1,20,580 
1926-27. | 4841 |. 57,733 | 1,409,544 
1827-28 wd BBTAE |. ie 56,090 | 1,538,460 
1828-20, el 5g gag | 98815 | 8720 50,352 | 1,52,418 
1820-80). | ig’ go | 92,187 | 18,675 48,225 | 1,28,064 
1830-81 is --| gy’91g | 86.673 | 18,317 39,754 1,12,130 
1831-32 0. wl ag agg | 70,267 ) 20,487 31,862 | _ 83,077 
1932-33 oie ae 49'448 81,699 10,884 40,101 | 1,03,381 
198-34 0. | Bglogg [111,344 | 34,862 46,121 | 1,24,601 
1834-35, Ba oRa 11,171,344 | 20,074 47,641 | 1,31,978 
1885-86 =... | 8.374 | 95,383)| 25,061 45,689 | 1,18,740 
1886-37 _ <4 4,207 1,205 52-526 99,805 70,186 
1837-88). ...| a5 | 93,995 ] 24,723 45,806 | 1,16,911 
1838-39...) aBt6oT | O7,191 | 24,710 | 1838) 47,492 ) 1,214,754 
1839-40 or | 664583 | 89,161 5947 | 8048 | r9,097 ; 1,308,047 
1840-41 | aginag |. 7 8363" | 52,607 | 1,40,981 
184-42, | 5,879 |1.8.711 | sua] 2788 | 4,698 | 1,44,080 
igde43— | 8160 (1,20.271 | 38,635 | 8898 | F1,707 | 1,896,831 
1843-4 =, |) agiayg | 90,843 | g6.581 | 4305 | 49,690 | 1,27,057 
1844-45 =... ||| gp.597 | 87,437 | 23,704 | S862 | 48,480 | 1,186,055 
1845.45 =... *.'| 37.863 | sz.psa } 2p74n | 8460 | 40,117 | 1,012,820 
1846-47. | 88,187 | 85.888 , 24,305 | 9268 | 41,073 | 1,12,614 
W748. 73873 | g5;280 | 24,1an | 9063 | 43,059 | 1,19,263 








Sa 


A comparison of the collections and the tillage area during the 
twenty-three years ending 1848 shows that the average drycrop acre 
rate was 2s. 24d. (Re.1 as. 14), the average rice acre rate os. bed. 
(Rs. 2 as. 104), and the average garden acre rate 15s. 74d. 
(Re. 7 as.125). The details’ are : 


Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1825 - 1848. 



























AV ERAGE, 1825 - 1848. AVERAGE, 1843-1848. 

LAND. is eae aes ‘ Collec: Acre Rate 
Tillage. Rate. 8°; tions. j ; 

‘ leet i 
Acres. . {Ra a.p., Acres. Rs. | Res. a. p.} 
Drycrop ...} 41,790 | 45,619 | 1 1 6] 33,006 | 38,538] 2 2 8 
Rice 1 7093 | 21,922 | 210 6| 5983} 18,017] 3 1 9} 
Garden... 846 8660 | 7 12 10 745 6878) 8 9 3 























t Bom, Gov, Sel. CLX. 85. 2 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLX. 194-135. 
3 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLX. 97. 
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At the time of the settlement (1848) tho Kod sub-division was 
impoverished, its population was scanty, and the area of arable waste 
was immense. ‘lhe chief causes were over-taxation and cholera. The 
survey measurements and classification were begun in 1846and finished 
in 1848, The plan followed for the classification of tho soil in Kod 
was the same as that described in the Joint Report by the survey 
superintendents, dated the 2nd of August 1847 and afterwards 
approved by Government. A new system was adopted for valuing 
the supply of water to rice lands. ‘he method was very simple and 
quite as systematic as that adopted for the valuation of the soil. 
‘The varying supplies of water obtainable for the irrigation of rice 
lands were by this system referred to one or other of the following 
six classes which were found sufficiently numerous for an equitable 
distribution of the assessment, Consistently with the attainment of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of classes as few as 
possible, as by this means the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at once simpler and more 
easily tested. ‘Tho six classes were : (1) A supply of water abundant 
for rice and alternating crops of sugarcane; (2) a supply of water 
abundant for rice and_im. ordinary seasons sufficient for alternating 
crops of sugarcane; (3) a. supply of water abundant for rice and 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain was unusually 
heavy; (4) a supply of water snfficient for rice and when the soil was 
suitable for an after green crop but not sufficient for sugarcane ; 
(5) a supply of water independent of rain that is from ponds or 
streams for an after green crop; (6) a supply of water wholly: 
dependent on the fall of rain and therefore very risky forrice. The 
consideration of the results of past revenue management, climate, 
markets, and relations to other sub-divisions already settled, led 
Captain Wingate to arrange the Kod villages into four classes and 
propose highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 13), 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 1}), 2s, (Re. 1), and 1s. 6d. (124 as.) The details' are: 

Kod Dry Crop Land Settlement, 1848-49, 










ForMER, 18453-1848. Survey. 
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Acres. Ra, a. 
22,884 4829 6441] 1 2 Of 22,600) 16,875 12 1 6 
112,724, 20,947 | 26,464 (1 4 3) 113,600] 78,031 1 14 
35,831; 462 6202 } 015 2) 39,000) 21,937 9 106 
3534) 678 4g1 | U 811 5000 2187 7 O 124 

5 74.214 83,006 | 38,538 | 1 2 8| 180,000/1,19,030 | 10,% 





The rice lands were both extensive and valuable but like the dry 
ae lands most of them were (1848) waste. As in H4ngal the rico 
lands consisted partly of land suited for sugarcane as well as rice from 
having acommand of water for irrigation during part of the dry season. 
This more valuable land was limited in area and most of the land 
was unfit for rice, because of the ruin of the lakes. The difference 
in the area of rice lands according to the (1825) former and tha 
(1847) present survey was no less than 7000 acres. Much of this 
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! Bom. Gov, Sel, CLX, 99. 100. 
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difference was probably duc to land having been entored as rice in 
‘the 1825 survey merely because it had once grown rice and was 
entered as rice land in the village accounts, Still there could be no 
question that the state of many of the reservoirs had greatly declined 
in the twenty-three years ending 1848, and that a considerable area 
had become incapable of irrigation. In 1848 the area of land suitable 
for rice was estimated uf 20,000 acres. ‘The highest acre rate 
proposed was 9s, (Rs. 44), Upon the tillage the new rates effected 
a reduction of about thirty per ceut. ‘The details are : 

Kod Rice Land Settlement, 1848-49. 


















; Total 
be Sar Average 
| Year. | wee Tillage.| Rental.) . ve Rate. 
Acres. | Acres. Rs, a. p 
1843-1848 ..,, 27,500 | 5983 § 
Survey ... 20,000 4 
| 





The depressed condition of agriculture in Kod (1848) was 
nowhere more strikingly visible than in the garden cultivation. This 
was not so much shown by a decline of cultivation and revenue 
which were less subject to fluctuation than im drycrop and rice 
lands, Jt was chiefly apparent in the neglected state of the 

ardens. In many villages tho gardons bad been gradually 
daslinidig for years, aud in some they were nearly destroyed 
from neglect. ‘This was owing to the absence of # superior class 
of landholders rather than to excessive assessment. ‘The garden 
assessment of Kod, while extremely unequal and in many 
instances excessive, wason the whole moderate, the average acro 
rate for the five years ending 1848 being 17s, 1{d. (Rs. 8 as. 9}). 
Gardens which had fallen out of cultivation under British manago- 
ment owing to the heaviness of the former assossmont had in 
several instances been given out again at rents so greatly reduced 
that these could be paid from the produce of the cocoanut and other 
fruit trees without any labour. Several of these gardens though 
entered in the accounts as cultivated were really waste. The trees 
were uncared for and from year to year their produce was growing 
loss. ‘The highest acre rate proposed for the pond watered gardens 
of Kod waa £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In Kod the filling of tho ponds was 
wholly dependent on the loval rainfall, ‘lhe highest acre rate for 

ardens watered entirely from wells was proposed at 10s. (Rs. 5). 

he well gardon cultivation of Kod was insignificant. The garden 
assessment at the proposed rates was estimatod to yield £700 
(Rs. 7000) or an average acre rate of 13s, (Rs. 6}) on the entire 

arden land, and 14s. (Rs. 7) on the existing (1848) cultivation. 

he full survey rental of the whole Government land of the 
sub-division was estimated at £16,600 (Rs. 1,66,000). Compared with 
the average of the five yoars ending 1848 (£7314), the survey rental 
showed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with the average of 
the twenty-eight years ending 1848 an increase of 102 per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement on the area under tillage in 
¥847-48 was a reduction of about fifty-two per cent. The proposed 
settlement was sanctioned in 1849.1 


= ~~" Bom, Gov, Sel. CLX, 83-110, 155-161. 
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Tn 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 132 
villages of Dhérwar in tho north-west of the district. Dharwar 
was bounded on the north by Parasgad, on the east by Navalgund, 
on the south by Hubli, and on the west by Kanara and Bidi. It 
contained 186 Government and thirty-three alienated villages.? 
In appearance and climate the different parts of Dharwar varied 
considerably. The Belgaum-Hubli road divided Dhérwdr into two 
parts. To the north of the road was a level black soil plain peculiarly 
suited to the growth of drycrops and containing little watered 
land ; to the south of the road the country was hilly, and the valleys 
gencrally given to rice, drycrop culture being for the most part 
confined to the light soiled uplands. This difference was chiefly 
due to the moister climate of the south division, in which the rainfall 
gradually increased towards the Kanara forests. In the north or 
black plain portion the climate was suited for drycrops. The rain 
though generally sufficient was rarely excessive, and droughts, to 
which the Navalgund villages little further north-east were very 
subject, were rare. Tobacco grew freely in some villages, and several 
vegetables, which in most places required watering, grew well as dry- 
crops. The climate of the north of Dharwar was equal to any in the 
collectorate ; and the neighbourhood of the camp and city of Dharwar 
and the presence of the Dhérwar-Hubli road made it as regards 
markets the most favoured part of the district. In the south of the 
sub-division the climate was too damp for drycrops ; and to the west 
judrt gave way to régi and other inferior grains. The camp and town 
of Dharwar used almost the wholo local produce. A large trading 
and manufacturing population in different villages throughout the 
sub-division increased the local demand and kept the prices of produce 
above the level of any.other part of the district. From the same cause 
little cotton was grown, though the climate was well suited for cotton. 
The landholders found it more profitable to raise jvdéri, from which 
besides the grain a large return was obtained by the sale of the 
straw in Dh4rwadr and in the villages along the Belgaum-Hubli 
road. Considerable quantities of tobacco were grown in certain 
villages and it was considered a paying crop. Wheat also was grown 
sparingly throughout the black plain or north portion of the 
sub-division, but the early or monsoon jvurt was the great staple, 
except in two or three of the most outlying villages where, in 
consequence of the more precarious fall of rain, the cultivators 
occasionally tried the white or cold weather variety. In the hilly 
or south division, rice and sugarcane were the most valuable crops 
and like the products of the plain division found a ready sale at 
Dharwar. In this Dharwar sub-division the drycrop land revenne 
was tuch more important than that obtained from the rice and 
garden lands. Manure was overywhere used except in a few 
villages which had the benefit of wood ashes. 











1 Of the Government villages three had long been lost sight of in the forest tracts 
and could not be traced. Their lands were therefore included within the limits of 
adjoining villages. One village was surveyed and assessed before its transfer from, 
Navalgund to Dharwdr, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX. 111, 117. 
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For about 113 years after the fall of Auegundi (1573) Dharwar, 
under the nominal rule of Bijapur, was in a great measure left to the 
hereditary officers. This period is described as one of unbroken 
suffering. It next fell under the Moghals whose rule lasted sixty- 
six years and was generally liberal and prosperous. The Maréthds 
succeeded, and one of their first measures was to raise the 
assessment by trebling the ancient Anceundirakam or standard. The 
new standard could not be collected and required the constant aid 
of leases or kauls and similar abatements to give it even a nominal 
existence. In 1790 the town of Dharwar and many neighbouring 
villages were plundered aud burnt by Parashuriim Bhau Patvardhan 
and from 1790 to 1817 the whole sub-division continued to suffer from 
similar outrages! Though the importance of Dharwar fort made 
the neighbourhood specially liable .to the spoliation of contending 
armies, the presence of the garrison secured to the husbandmen a 
good local market for their produce. On the whole iv seemed to 
have suffered less than most parts of the district from the disorders 
that preceded the occupation of the country by the British. Under 
British management the sub-division generally prospered though its 
agriculture remained stationary if not declining.» The large thriving 
town of Dh4rwaér may be said to have grown up within this period, 
and the population of othor places also considerably increased. 
According to Captain Wingate over-assessment had prevented an 
advance in agriculture. Asin other subedivisions the collections 
in the first fow years of British rule were very high; this gave rise 
to an exaggerated estimate of the capabilities of the sub-division, 
and this was made tho basis of the assessment of the first survey 
which was introduced in 1825-26 and had since formed the ground 
work of the yearly scttlements. Cultivation declined steadily for 
the first eight years (1825-1833) subsequent to the introduction 
of the former survey when the collections were generally high. 
In the nine years ending 1842 owing to remissions and leases the 
collections were smaller and tillage spread. In thethree years 
ending 1845 the cultivation once more rapidly declined. Finally in 
the three years ending 1848 there was a considerable increase due 
chiefly to the survey and the approaching revision of assessment. 
The details* are: 

Dhdrwir, 131 Villages: Tillage and Revenue, 1820-1848. 





























Tillage. { 

ae ——S et vate a Rick Land 
4 Me a F . Remis- |hevenuc ent. evenue, 
: Area, | Rental. sions, 

| Acres, . Ra. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 

1820-22 0. oa an 1560 © 61,101] 1,734,745 
We ee # 2407 | 61,828 | 1,75,820 
1822-25 —.. ee SN ny ae | 2461 | 67,720 | 1,789,001 
1823-24 0) ok Nee 1982 | 54,056 | 1,50,701 

94 « : 5 57 bps 30 | 5: 2 
fee24 |") e2,180 | va7yai7 ssise) | 1008 Beoid | 1148100 
1826-27 ...| 62,047 1,48,4668| 48,942 2102 | 5.848 ) 1,46,874 
1827-28 ...{ 61,806 | 148,112] 40,200] 1835 | 54,910 | 1,62.687 | 
1998-29... £4,032 1,838,342) 3y,532 waa 53,725 | 1,54,684 
1829-80 ...| 63,202 | 1,29,024) 34,830 | 210s | 52,166 | 1,48,408 
bee .| 60,977 | 1,24,681| 39,157 2606 ) 55,920 | 1,44,050 
1831-3 


vf 51,674 | 1,95,008) 31,853 | 2412} 96,115 | 1,851,778 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX. 113. ? Bom, Goy. Sel, CLX, 136-137. 
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1882-3: 
1838-34 
1834-85 
1838-36 
1836-37 
1837-88 
1858-39 
1889-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
3844-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 


[ 
Arca, 


Acros. 
..) 48,061 
vl 53,842 
| 66,835 
.| 18,) 80 
.| 57,016 

62,337 
...| 55,658 
1 61,888 
...| 61,736 
{62,469 
|| 58,005 
...| 58,961 
.| 50,890 

61,148 

59,484 

64,809 








Tillage. 


Rental, 


Ra, 
1,14,880 
1,238,611 
1, 28,985 
121,897 
1,20,451 
1,27,539 
1,10,317 
1,21,530) 
1,22,443 
1,22,782 
1,165,149 
1,03, 995 

99,916 

99,725 
1,138,579) 





140,182 





1 
Waste | Quit | Net Land | 


Remiis- [Revenue 











sions. 

Rs. Re. 
62,470 | 2604 
69,077 2816 
29,357 2594 
40,116 2577 
43,712 | 2615 
28,832 2960 
45,804 2097 
19,631 | 3610 
17,653 J19% 
24,007 8204 
23,077 d8t1 
17,008 | 4611 
18.445 4316 

97380 6941 

7610 6193 
10,69 1730 


Rent. 


Ks. 
40,507 
62,862 
66,733 
66,316 
53,799 
AG, E77 
41,680 
64,540 
55,134 
64,998 
64,702 
54,638 
63,213 
53,258 
54,160 
54,312 


Revenue. 
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The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The 132 
Government villages were arranged in seven classes with highest 
drycrop acre rates varying from 4s. 6d. to ls. 9d. (Rs. 24-14 as.). 
The details are : 
Dharwar Dry Crop Land Settlement, 1848-49. 









































Fornen, 1825 - 1848. SURVEY, 
Casa Vit: } erotal Average “Total ~ \averagel dives 
5 : s : verage|H 
VAGES. DH verop | Tillage. nee Acre |Drycrop | Rental. fey ita 
Land. ™ | Rate, | Land, abe, Kato. 
Acres. | Acres. Rs. |Ra.a, p.| Acres. Rs. |Ra. 2. 
L.. 7] 3938 | us12|) G096 | 2 1 10} yB40 aie < 
Ww 63 | 48,774 | 92,777|-59,360 1112 i] 40,000 | 67,875} 1 6 | 2 0 
nl. 3 | ~aa74 | S066} 427111 6 4) 4475] 674g] 15 | 149 
IV. 2x | 16,188] 4412 | 3864 | 014 6) 16,000 | 10,600! 0 104] 1 2 
Vv. 19 | 11,901) 798448)|) 1091] 0 9 yf 10,000/ Aslz| o sg} 1 a8 
Vi. 18 | 10,724 5541 1791 | 0 5 2 17,000 7108) 0 73) 1 1b 
VII. 9 | 12,479 1286 ay 0 3 4} 11,000 4460 | O GE] O14 
Toto! 192 | 117,873 | 64,882 | 78,538 | 1 6 11/131,315 1,07,375 0 15x 
: 


4 


As tho sixth and seventh classes were close to forests, and had a 
rainy climate, the poorer lands in them yielded an abundant herbage 
during seven or eight months of the year, Tu these places the new ' 
rates enhanced the drycrop assessment. In other lands the 
proposed rates were below the past averages. The area of rice land 
in Dharwar was not large. Tt was nearly confined to the portion 
of the sub-division south of the Belgaum-Fubli road, that is to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes of villages, At the 
introduction of the 1825 survey sottlement 3804 acres were under 
rice. An unbearable assessment had reduced this to 2874 acres 
in 1845-46. During the two years ending 1848 a portion of the 
waste had been brought under tillage in anticipation of the new 
settlement. There were (1848) in all about 6000 acres of rice land 
of which nearly half were waste owing to the oppressivo naturo of 
the existing assessment. The highest acre rate was £1 4a. (Rs. 12) 
and the average acre rate on the cultivation of the twenty-three 
years ending 1848 was 7s, Jd. (Rs, 3 as.8.7,), and on that of the 
five years ending 1848, 7s. 112d. (Rs, 3 as, 15 4,). The highest acre 
rate proposed in the 1848 settlement was 16s. (Rs, 8) for the first, 
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second, fourth, and fifth classes of villages ; there was no rice land 
in the third class ; the sixth and seventh classes were less favourably 
Situated, being removed ten to fifteen miles from Dhérwdr and 
the high road to Belgaum; on this account the highest acre rate 
proposed for them was 14s. (Rs. 7). The details are : 

Dhadrwdr Rice Land Setlement, 1848-49. 


FORMER, 1825-1848, SURVEY. 




















Total _| Average | Total | Average Highest 
Rice | Tillage. outs Acre Rice [Rental. | Acre Acre 
Land, . Rate. Land. Rate, | Rate. 
folie | Se ee Eee s =o 
Acres. | Acres. Rs, Rs. a, p.} Acres, Rs, | Rs. a. {8 
§12a 3154 11,150; 3 8 ? 6000 | 15,750; 210 0 7 











Garden lands were of very limited extent, 360 acres, of which 
287 were under tillage at an average acre rate of 16s. 7d. (Rs, 8 as. ,5)- 
This land was genorally inforior to that of the southern sub-divisious 
and was for the most part devoted to the raising of vegetables 
for the Dharwdr market. The highest..acre rates proposed were £1 
10s. (Rs.15) for pond-watored gardensand 10s. (Rs. 5) for well- 
watered gardens. The average acre rate was estimated at about 
10s. (Rs.5). Tho full survey rental of the whole Government arable 
land of the sub-division was estimated at £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) 
which, compared with £10,044 (Rs.1,00,440) the average collections 
of the twenty-cight years ending 1848, showed an increase of 244 por 
cent, and, compared with £9872 (Rs.98,720) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1845-46, an incroase of 264 percent.’ As 
cultivation was more widespread in Dhdrwér than in any previously 
settled sub-division, the new settlement did not hold ont so large a 
prospect of eventual increase of revenue. ‘The immediate effect of the 
settlement on the average collections of tho five years ending 1815-46 
was a reduction of about ten percent, ‘The proposed settlement was 
sanctioned in March 1849.? 


Tn 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 100 Mishrikot 
villages in the west of the district, These 100 Government villages 
together with twenty-fouralienated villares formed the Mishrikot petty 
division of Hubli. It was bounded on the north by Dharwar, on the 
east by the mdémlatdar’s and Taras mahdlkari’s divisions of Hubli, 
and on the south and west by Kanara. The surface of Mishrikot 
was waving and much of the south and west was (December 
1848) overrun with forest. Passing from the north-east to the 
Kénara forests the climate rapidly became morerainy. It was in all 
parts overmoist for drycrops, though drycrops were much grown 
along the eastern border. The westerly villages were very thinly 


1 The period of five years ending 1845-46 has been taken for comparison, because, 
cording to Captain Wingate, from 1846-47 the cffect of the present survey opera- 
idom in creasing the revenue first became decidedly apparent. Captain Wingate, 
urvey Superintendent, 235 of 2lat December 1848, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX, 122. 
2 Captain 1 ueee Survey Superintendent, 235 of 2lst December 1848, Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CLX. 111-123; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1849, Ditto 155-161. 
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peopled and many of them were empty. There was very little tillage, 
and no great spread of tillage could (1848) be looked for without an 
increase of population. The chief produce was rice and the revenue 
from watered lands was more than double the drycrop revenue. 
All over the petty division were many small neglected reservoirs. 
Owing to a moderate assoasment and to a good market for their rice, 
the landholders were better off than in other rice-growing parts of 
Dhérwar. From the introduction of the 1825 survey, tillage had 
fluctuated vory little. At the same time it had steadily though slowly 
spread. The amount of yearly remissions was small. ‘The assessment 
was therefore comparatively moderate but it had not been light 
enough to allow any rapid spread of tillage or the proper develop- 
ment of tho agricultural resources of the petty division which were 
very great. During the twenty-three yeurs ending 1847-48, the 
tillage area slowly roso from about 15,500 acres in 1825-26 to about 
22,500 acres in 1847-48. During the twenty-eight years ending 
1847-48 the net rental varied from about £6500 (Rs. 65,000) in 1843-44 
to about £2440 (Rs.24,400) in 1836-37, and remissions varied from 
about £1850 (Rs.18,500) in 1836-37 to about £4 (Rs. 40) in 1821-22. 
The details! are : 


Mishrikot, 100. Villages : Tillage and Revenue, 1820-1848. 
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1820-21... 
1821-22... 
1822-28... 
1893-24... 
1624-25...| ... 
182-26,.,/16, 510 
1826-27.../16,078] ... 
1827-28....|27,123]35,875 
1828-29,, {18,860|84,087 
1829-30...18,183 
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1882-B3...)17,044] ... 
1838-84.../17,439|33,881 
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3446) 
4478 
210) 


34,520] 5274) 
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Rs. | Rs. 
12,343 44,163 
16,855 53,986 
16,644)55,465 
14,987: 45,608 
14,929)/52,246 
17,078) 50,551 
16 432150, 484 
14,729) 46,056 
14,708|48,717 
13,216)39,868 
14,406]43,777 
18,800] 38,168 
12, 448/87,193 
14,804] 44,937 
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10,115) 
14,201 
12,486 
14,894 
14,627 
29,080) 
30,221 
90, 456: 
40,608 
29,910 
29,472 
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5 1,280 
42,608 
24,360) 
88,260 
81,170 
42,771 
44,690 
64,813, 
88,807 
86,110 
84,177 
59,698 
60,851 
64,799 























The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The area of 
Goverriment drycrop land in the 100 Mishrikot villages was about 
76,000 acres of which only 14,500 acres were (1848) under cultiva- 
tion ati an average acre rate of 1s. 3d. (10 as.) as deduced from the 
collections of the preceding five years. It was proposed to divide 
the villages into four classes with highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 
74d. (Rs. 15,) diminishing to 1s. 3d, (10as.), as the climate became 
more rainy and unfavourable for drycrop culture. The details are: 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX, 138-139. 
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Mishrikot Dry Crop Land Setllement, 1848-49. 
Forurr, 1848-1943. 2 Survey. 
Crass. |Villages.| Total Collec- Average] Total Pea Highest. 
Drycrop| Tillage.| tions | Acre | Drycrop Rental.| Acre | Acre 
Land. “| Rate. | Land. | Ra Rate. 
Acres. | Acres. Rs. Ra. a. 










3644 | 034 | 954] 1 Of 
17,100 | 6847 | 5953} 0 12 











uo. a : 

Itt. : ig6s0| 4olt| 9321] 0 » | 16000] 6500] 6 O14 

v.. 45,304 | 1990 | 742 | © 64} 40,000) T1250] 4h | 010 
4,907 | 13,792 | 9080] 0 10} | 76,600 | 0,237 | 64 fa 


The 8397 acres less of the drycrop land according to the 1848 
survey were owing to tracts of land which had become covered with 
dense forest. Rice lands were of considerable extent in Mishrikot 
amounting to about 15,000 acres of which about 8000 were (1848) 
under tillage. The rainy climate of the greater part of Mishrikot 
mado it particularly suited for rice. For the rice and sugarcane lands 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) was proposed. The details are : 
Mishrikot Rice Land Settlement, 1848 49. 




















Former, 1843-1848. | SURVEY. 
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Total Averago) Total |, Average Highest 

Ries | Tillage. mig Acre. Rice Rental. Acre | Acre 
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Acrea. | Acres. Re. B.A | Acres. Rg, | Rs. a. Ra. 

14,603 | 8246 | 21,968; 2 11 | 15,600 | 31,969 | | 6 












There was no Government garden land in Mishrikot. If any should 
be found in the villages remaining to be classified, the ordinary 
standard, adopted for the collectorate in general, was proposed, that 
is a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for pond gardens and 10s. 
(Rs. 5) for well gardens, Besides these, as in Dharwar, somo of the 
lands of Mishrikot were covered with forest. Large tracts of this 
forest land in particular villages in both groups, Dhaérwaér and 
Mishrikot, wore merely measured and their external boundaries 
marked off without being divided into fields. No assessment was 
proposed for these forest tracts. Captain Wingate had suggested 
‘through the Military Board that a portion of them or other convenient 
waste should be set apart as public forest for the growth of timber 
and managed under special instructions distinct from the ordinary 
administration of the survey settlements. The timber of these 
forests was being recklessly destroyed. For the rest of the forest- 
covered arable land it was proposed that if such fields were brought 
under tillage, the mamlatddr should fix rates of assessmont on the 
area under tillage equivalent to the assessment of similar soils in. 
the same village, Captain Wingate was of opinion that cultivation 
should not be allowed to extend to these tracts until the arable 
waste, which had been divided into fields and assessed, was brought 
under tillage. ‘Till then the natural products of the land im ques- 
tion might be sold on behalf of Government as in the case of ordi. 
wary waste subject to assessment. The full survey rental on the 
Government arable land amounted to £6200 (Rs. 62,000), which, 
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compared with £3304 (Rs. 33,040) the average collections during 
the twenty-eight years ending 1847-48, showed an increase of 87} per' 
cent, and compared with £3510 (Rs. 35,100) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1847-48, an increase of 764 per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction of about twenty 
per cent. The proposed settlement was sanctioned in March 1849. 
For some years before 1848 wild elephants had yoarly visited the 
western borders of Dharwdr and done much damage to the crops 
especially to rice. The people knew no way of killing wild 
elephants and allowed them to ravage tho fields undisturbed. It 
was proposed to grant a reward of £5 to £10 (Rs, 50-100) for every 
wild elephant that might be killed.* 


In 1850-51 the survey settlement was introduced into a group of 
twenty-nine villages in the Dambal sub-division in the east of the 
district. The survey of these villages was begun in 1850 and finished 
in 1851. ‘Their area amounted to 106,773 acres of which 10,768 
acres were unarable and 96,010 acres were arable. When Govern- 
ment toak possession of the eighteen Mulgund villages no accounts 
for previous years were forthcoming. During the time of the 
Patvardhans, that-is from 1790 to 1817, tho revenue management 
of these villages was personal or rayatvdr. The assessment was 
nominally very high, but was never realized in full unless in a year 
of extraordinary abundance. ‘The collections were made by six 
instalments which fell due between November and June. A yearly 
inspection of crops was made, and remissions from one-eighth to 
three-fourths were given to each landholder according to the staté- 
of his crop and his general means. These remixsions were granted 
almost every scasou, so that in effect the collections were made 
according to the state of the crop. As the landholders could never 
hope to pay the full assessinent they were always at the mercy of the 
rovenue officers. ‘The officers seldom pressed their exactions beyond 
endurance. They were generally ready to defer their demands rather 
than compel a landholder to part with his farm stock. Though 
so far considerate they allowed the cultivator no freedom of action. 
Ho was not allowed to give up any part of his holding when so inclined. 
He was even required to increase it when tho authorities thought 
he had the moans of cultivating more land than he had under tillage, 
Such extra lands he was allowed to hold at low rates, so as in some 

















a 


1 Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 2lat Decemher 1848, Bom. Gov, 
Sel. CLX. 123-132 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1849, Ditto 155-161. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 131, 147. 

"Of these twenty-nine villages, eighteen were villages of the Mulgund petty 
division which formed part of the estate of the late chief of Tasgaon and lapsed to 
Government at his death in 1848 ; six were villages of the same petty division for- 
merly held as hereditary by the deadéi and deshpdnde of Mulgund but resumed by 
Government in 1850 in consequence of investigations by the In4m Commissioner. 
At the time of settlement these twenty-four villages formed the charge of the 
mahdlkari of Mulgand in the Dambal sub-division ; of the remaining five villages, 
tour were formerly held as an hereditary grant by the Shirhatti desuf aud resumed 
in 1847, after enquiry by the Indm Commissioner, and atthe scttlement time they 
formed part of the charge of the mahalkariof Dambal ; one village was held by 
an agent of the Dambal desdi, but on investigation by the Judm Commissioner wan 
resumed in 1847 and at settlement time was attached to the charge of the Gadag 
mimlatdér, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 187. 
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measure to compensate for the high rents levied on the rest of his 
holding. The chief objects of the management were to prevent any 
diminution of cultivation and to extend it by all available means, 
so as to exact for the landlord the whole surplus produce beyond 
what was necessary for the tenant’s Support, but yet so cautiously 
and carefully as not to disable the tenant from continuing his culti- 
vation. The two years (1848-50) during which these villages wero 
under British management showed the impossibility of realizing the 
assessment of the preceding period. In the first year one-fourth of 
the whole assessment, £1285 (Rs, 12,850) out of £5066 (Rs. 50,660) 
were remitted. Still the landholders complained loudly, When 
they found that they were free to give up their land thoy at once threw 
up one-fourth of the entire cultivation. In the following season, 
when the introduction of the new assessinent had been promised, a 
portion of this land was again taken for tillage. In the absence 
of any trustworthy information as to the amount of past collections 
in all the tweuty-nine villages, in settling the now rates it seemed 
safest to be guided by those already introduced into the neigh- 
bouriag villages of the Hubli, Navalgandy and Dambal aub.divisions. 
The lands were similarly situated in respect of climate and markets, 
and in those villages the new settlements had boen attended with 
fair success. 


The twenty-four Mulgund villages were divided into two classes. 
The first or the more westorly class, consisting of thirteen villages, 
formed an elongated belt stretching from, the neighbourhood of the 
town of Navalgund southwards along the Benni Halla; for this 
group a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 74d. (Rs. 1,8,), sanctioned 
for tho neighbouring villages of Navalgand, was adopted. The 
socond class contained the remaining eleven villages of the Mulgund 
pargana, which wore clustered around Mulgiind town and occupied 
& position immediately south of the Navalgund villages and west of 
tbe Dambal villagos. For these a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s, 
34. (Rs. 14) was adopted. In this class were also placed the four 
villages resumed from the Shirhatti desdé near the Tungbhadra river, 
a few miles wost of tho Dambal bills and among Dambal villages. 

o the village of Nirvalgi resumed from the Dambal desdév’3 agent 
n the north-east of Dambal, a highost drycrop acre rate of Qe. 
(Re. 1) was applied. For the few acres of garden land a highest 
acre rate of 103, (Rs. 5), the same as that sanctioned for well 
gardeus throughout the collectorate, was adopted. The immediate 
effect of the survey settlement was an increase from £4127 
(Rs, 41,270) to £5105 (Rs. 51,050) or twenty-three per cont. Thore 
were besides 13,297 acres of waste assessed at £667 (Rs. 6670), to 
be brought under tillage. Government sanctioned the proposed 
settlement in April 1852.! 


The following statement shows the resnIts of the survey settlement 
in certain groups of villages, in the neighbourhood of the Mulgund 
group in Dambal :* 











1 Captain Wingate, 51 of 3lst Dec. 1851, and Gov, Resolution 2509 of 12th April 
1962, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV, 187-198, 2 Bom, Gev, Sel, CLIV. 193. 
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Dhdrwir Survey Results, 1843 - 1850. 
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Ten Villages of Navalgund, 
Highest Acre Rate Re. 1}. 


. : Fourteen Villages of Naval- 
Three Villages of Hubli, gund, Highest "Acre Rate 
. Tar: 


Highest Acre Rate Ks. 14. 
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ai Tillage. Re- Tillage. Re- Tillage. Re- 
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-Acres.|Acres.| Rs. | Rs, |Acres.| Acres. Ra. Ra. |Acres.| Acres. Ra. Ra. 
1943-44 ...) 2661 | #787] 9742] toss] _ = si i 2 oo “= 
1844-45 ...1 2586 | 8838) 8826) 186 | 9048 | 30,648 | 26,222 | spi5 | 4246 | 12,549 | 13,165 | 1300 
1845-46...) 1987 | 9408) 9374) 14] 5014 | 34,262 | 29,157 | 118 | 2528 | 14,367 | 15,118 51 
1846-47 ...| 1037 | 10,457) 10,363! 165 | 2124 | 38,216 | 32,160 8 | 749 | 16,300 | 17,110] 208 




















1847-48...) 783 |10,701' 10,619) 10 | 1084 | 39,508 | 33,159 7 172 | 17,182 | 17,976} 200 
1848-49) ...] 240 711,202. 11,215 JO} 846 | 41,505 | 34,744 174 2) 17,496 | 18,367 669 
1840-60...) 466 |11,472)11,875] ... | ib7a $2,004 , 35,127 |... 531 | 17,022 | 17,904 
Increagé ...) ... 2685) 1638] ... aa 11,446 | 8908 aes ise 4473 4739 
Decrease ,..| 2105 |... nes a | 7476 So ve 3716 wei vas 





Twelve Villages of Bank&pur, 
Highest Acre Rate Rs, 14, 










Dambal, Highest Acre Rate 


Thirteen Villages of 
Rs. 14, 































Year. ———_——_——-_ -- 7 

Tillage. | po. Tillage. Re- 

Waste} *--—-—| mis- —___—__—_———— | mia- 

| Argn. | Rental. /Bions, Ares. | Rental. 8108. 

Acres.|Acres.) Rs, Rs. .| Acres. Res. Re, 

1843-44 ai ae ay 7 ey on tee 
1844-45 [oe ed AY ioe oes vee 

1845-46...) GHBS [ 17,008) 11,554 | gaz to. we see 

1846-47...) 3046 22,004) 14,638 | 362 12,007 | 7705 677 

1847-48 ...) 4657 (21,278) 14,058 | 242 12,470 | 777 4 

1848-49 |..| 8702 | 22,071) 14,602 251 18,200 | 8147 90 
1849-50 .,,} 4888 | 21,096) 14,042 | .. 13,587 | 8270 
Increase ...} os. 4008) 2498 1440 565 
Decrease ,,,| 1976}... | fe ses we 


Tn 1854 the settlements. were described as wonderfully successful 
in reheving the landholders from debt and enabling them to secure 
land-property.!. In spite of the great sproad of tillage, produce 
prices had remained high. lLandholders and field labourers had 
been greatly enriched. Especially near market towns land had risan 
greatlyin value. This rise in the value of land was due to the light 
assessment, the constancy of tenure, the levying of the land-tax after 
harvest time, and improved communicationswhich helped the export of 
surplusproduce. The care and labour they gave to their fields, the cost 
they underwent in watering them, and their readiness to grow fruit 
trees near wells, on uuarable spots,and round their fields, showed 
that the landholders valued the advantages of the new tenure, Their 
increased means enabled them to keep more livestock and conse- 
quently the fields received more manure and yielded heavier crops. 
land might bo expected to suffer from the freedom granted to 
holders to contract or extend their holdings at will. In practice 
this freedom in no way injured the land. ‘Che competition for 
land was great,and the tenure was safe and good. There was 
no abandoning of land after it was once taken. Many landholders 
held spare land which was sometimes allowed to be overgrown 





‘ 


1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 2106 of 31st December 1855, and the Rev. Comr. Mr. 
Reeves, 609 of 26th February 1857. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 17 of 1859, 1899-1406. 
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with grass, sub-leased, sold, or sub-divided among heirs and 
Kelations, Outstandings and remissions had nearly ceased. The 
prosperous state of the landholders was not accompanied by any 
loss to Government. On the contrary in 1854 the land receipts 
were higher than they had been since 1840 and Government 
further gained by the extension of trade in the district. Thereturns 
for the fifteen years ending 1854 showed that over the whole district 
the area under tillage had risen from 610,392 acres in 1840 to 
998,084 acres in 1854, that the revenue for collection had risen from 
£116,891 (Rs. 11,68,910) to £129,933 (Rs. 12,99,330), and that 
outstandings had fallen from £2184 (Rs. 21,840) to £17 (Rs. 170). 
The details are: 


Dhdrwar Survey Results, 1843-1855. 





Remia- For Out- 





Tillage, 
YEAR, alone. | Collection, | 8tand- 
Area, Rental, oF ings. 
Acros. Rs. Rs, Ra. Rs. 
1840-41...) 10,302 | 12,46,886 | 77,427 | 11,698,009 | 31,e4s 
1841-42... «| 650,977 12,76,344 $2,406 11,93, 889 27,334 
1842-43,,, «| 884,874 32,468,026 71,991 11,74,084 23,211 
1848-44... «| 687,603 11,74,238 62,674 11,21,665 10,189 
18d4-45... |..1 870,820 | 11,07,803: | 44,259 | 10,863,343 Hd 
1845-46... «-} 595,879 10, 84,383 | 1,45,22T 9, 54,162 6008 
1846-47... «} 645,824 11,64; 482 40,996 11, 23,486 4934 
1847-43,,, a] 729,887 11,74,526 67,849 11,07,177 7733 
1848-49... wf 704,048 | 11,22,800 21,209 11,01,641 2h22 
1849-50.,, «| 816,490 | 11,609,026 82,804 11,36,222 1544 
1850-51... vf 843,177 | 11,068,197 81,290 11,306,007 1672 
1861-52... «-} 918,261 | 12,13,628 81,732 11,81,891 175 
1852-53... ...| 946,186 | 13,295,107 | 81,691 | 71,95,416 a 
1853-54... -=-[ 952,074 12,74, 240 138 12,738,511 1505 
1854-55... ...) 998,084] 12,99,852 £20) 12,099,332 168 


re, 


From 1849-50 remissions on account of failure of crops, poverty, 
and other reasons ceased to be granted; the sums entered under the 
head of remissions were compensation for abolished perquisites. In 
1843-44 the year of the survey settlement, the tillage area was 587,698 
acres and the revenue for collection was £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660), 
while in 1854-55 the tillage area was 1,076,350 acres and the revenue 
for collection £187,923 (Rs. 13,79,230). Even after deducting 
from the tillago and rovenuo of 1854-55, 78,266 acres of quit-rent 
lands and lapsed lands not included in the above statement and 
their revenue of £7990 (Rs. 79,900), there remaincd an excess 
of 410,391 acres in tillage area and £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670) in 
revenue over those of 1845-44. The town of Hubli was thriving. 
The wealth, the crowded assemblage, and the earnestness observable 
on market days at Hubli were (1857 February) truly gratifying! 

In 1856 Dharwar contained 5178 square miles, 1546 towns and 
villages, and 754,385 people or an average of 145°69 to the square mile. 
Cotton tillage had greatly incroased since the Belgaum-Dharwar and 
Kumta road had been finished, ‘he road from Dharwar to Kalghatgi 
opened out the town of Dharwar by the best route to Kérwir in North 

dnara. The line joining Hubli with the Kanara frontier by 
Kalghatgi was turned into a trunk road. ‘The road from Hubli to 





= —__——_. 


1 The Rev. Comr. 609 of 26th Feby. 1857, Rev. Rec, 17 of 1859, 1899-1406. 
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Annigeri placedin communication with the western coast, the north 
eastern cotton growing districts of Dhd4rwér and the neighbouring 
territories of the Niziém and the Madras Government. The ITaliyél 
road joining Dharwar with the Kénara frontier was useful for carry- 
ing timber to Dharwdr. Several other roads had also been opencd. 
Some English merchants had formed a project of making a railway 
from the port of Kénara or Saddshivgad, which, passing by the town 
of Hubli, was intended to join the Madras and Bombay railway at 
Belén. At Dharwar, Indian millet or jvdri rupee prices had risen from 
123 pounds in 1843 to 76 ponnds in 1856.' There were no canals in 
tha district ; 1177 ponds and reservoirs were used to water 50,000 
acres yiolding a yearly revenue of £11,760 (Rs. 1,17,600). Man 

other ponds and reservoirs supplied drinking water only. Th 

rules introduced in 1835, enabling the Collector to help the people 
to make wells, village offices, and other works, had done much 
good. In 1854-55, £3654 (Rs. 36,540) were spent on public 
improvements, of which the people contributed £1450 (Rs. 14,500). 
Buildings for a cotton gin factory were erceted in Dharwar in 1850 
ata cost of about £481 (Rs. 4310) and placed under the care of a 
superintendent of cotton experiments. The culture of New Orleans 
cotton was yearly increasing, ) In 1854-55 it covered 63,298 acres, 
About 300 saw-@ins were made in the factory and sold to the cotton 
growers. The character of Dharwar cotton was raised in the market 
and a new impulse given to the cotton trade. In 1854-55, of a total 
of 2,436,647 acres 1,459,455 were arable, 329,465 waste, and 647,727 
alienated. Of the arable acres, 1,076,350 or seventy-four per cent 
were under tillage, 347,644 acres were in pasture, and 35,461 acres 
were forest reserves. Of the area under tillage 3340 acres were 
watered garden land, 64,810 rice land, and 1,008,200 drycrop land. 
The chief field products were judri, whoat, rdla, sdva, ndchni, 
gram, bijri, pulses, and oilseeds. The exports included cotton, 
vegotable oils, grain, sugar, chillies, silk, cotton cloths, hides, and 
horns, The imports were, from the west coast and Kdnara, salt, 
spices, broadcloth, cotton prints, yarn, metals, and timber ; and fraw 
the interior, handkerchiefs, turbans, and othor fabrics, and dyds. 
Tron ore was found and smelted im considerable quantities in the 
western laterite ridges and inthe Dambal hills. During 1854 the 








' The details are : 
Dhdrwdr Indian Millet Prices, 1843-1856. 
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Compiled from Survey Reports. 
3 Of these judri covered 39 per cent, wheat 12 per cent, and rice 6 per cent. 
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rainfall was bolow the average. The harvest was short, but as 
prices were high and the Government assessment light, land- 
holders did not suffer. The rains of 1855 were still less favourable 
though the failure did not causo scarcity. A deficiency in the 
latter thunder showers left tho wells and reservoirs without their 
usual stores of water, and, as the dry months advanced, many 
villages suffered from want of drinking water. 


In 1843-44 the tillage area was 587,693 acres yielding a revenue 
of £112,166 (Rs, 11,21,660). lu 1854-55 the area under tillage 
had increased to 1,076,350 und the revenue to £137,922 
(Rs. 18,79,230). Deducting the acquisitions of land from lapses and 
other causes, the actual increase of tillage sinco the revenue survey 
settlement in 1844améunted to 410,391 acres and the atgmentation 
of land rovenuo to £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670). ‘ho Collector estimated 
the acre profit of tillage in watered land at £2 14s. (Rs. 27), in rice 
land at 16s. 94. (Rs. 82), in cotton land at 8s. (Rs. 4), and in light 
soil at 6s. (Rs, 3). The details are: 


Dhérwdy Tillaye Cost and Profit, 1856. 





Assess- 








<4 ae ; 

Sort. Acre oer iets Profit..| Total. | 
———— lt Lameentiicmanl iia —_— -— eA 
Rg, a, sat Rea pp Read Rs a | 

| 

Watercd Land.| 20 4 0] 642° 0] 27 OF} 51 0; 
Rice 1. w.| 6 4 OL 2 8 6] 18 12 
Cotton ... 20 0 100 dy] i 0 
Light suit 20 0} O12. 0 AY A 42 








Of late years the sale value of land especially ncar towns had 
risen considerably. A landholder who had more land than he 
could till with profit made money by sub-lotting it, by selling it, or 
by selling its grass. Between 1846 and 185! tho number of oxen 
had increased by 34,078 or thirteen per cent; male buffaloes by 
10,563 or twenty-five per cent ; ploughs by 364; carts by 4137; and 
reservoirs and ponds by 129. The landholders were bemg gradually 
freed from dobt and showed a tendency to accumulate wealth, 
Traders wero benofited by a sustained demand and a plentiful supply, 
and labourers by a small rise in wages and still more by continuous 
employment.} 

In consequence of his rebellion during the 1858 mutinies and his 
murder of Mr. Manson, tho Political Agent of the Southern Maratha 
States, the Bréhman chief of Nurgund was hangod and his estate 
of forty villages in the north of the district was taken over by 
Government. Of the forty Nargund villages, thirty-two were under 
Government management and eight were alienated. In 1859-60 the 
survey settlement was introduced into thirty-one of the Government: 
villages? Nargund lay between Dhérwdr and Bolgaum to the 
north of Navalgund, to the east of part of Parasgad, and to the 














1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 814 of 13th June 1856, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 17 of 
1856, 266 - 375. 

2 Cant, Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March 1860, Gov. Res, 1535 
of 24th April 1860. 
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Ohapter VIII. south of Ramdurg and of parts of Parasgad and Badaémi, The 
Land. villages did not form one unbroken tract, but to some extent were 
mixed with the Government villages of the neighbouring sub-divi- 
Survey. sions. From the extreme west tothe extreme east of Nargund was 
sit le about. twenty-five miles and from the extreme north to the extreme 


south about sixteen miles. Tho river Malprabha ran through the 
northern part of the sub-division, The soil was chietly black modified 
by clay and lime nodules, Near the hills there was quartz land and 
decomposed felspar of considerable richness. Near the Malprabha 
and Bonni some of the land was subject to overflow and gained by a 
good alluvial deposit. The soil was suited to the late or rabi crops, 
It was more particularly favourable to the growth of cotton, wheat, 
white judri, gram, and oil-giving plants. ‘I'he climate was healthy 
though Nargund town suffered from fever. The rainfall was 
heaviest at the villages on the Malprabha towards Ramdurg and 
at Nargond itself, and lightest in the villages to the cast from 
Karamadi to Bairanhatti. A little coarse cloth and a few cotton 
carpets were made in Nargund. There were nearly 400 looms of 
which one-half were in€hirol. Tho chief market town was Nargund. 
To it came turmeri¢ from Huninabad, buffaloes from Vairdg and Barsi, 
blankets from Badgalkot, cloth and blankets from Beldri and Hubli, 
betelnut and other garden products from Sirsi, and rice from 
Dhérwér. Cotton worth about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) went every 
year to Kumta, and wheat and gram to Dhérwdér. The sales of 
goods in the local Wednesday market averaged about £15 
(Rs. 1500). Except after heavy rain the town of Nargund ha 
good communication by carfi tracks across about thirty miles of 
black plain to Dharwar and Hubli. The population was dense, 224 
to the square mile. In 1858-59 the total land revenno was £5328 
(Rs, 53,280) and of this £126 (Rs. 1260) were remitted. 


The thirty-one Nargund villages were divided into three classes, 
eleven western villages witha highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 104d. 
(Rs. 1,4), cighteen central villages with a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 23, 73d. (Rs. 1,4), and two eastern villages with a highest 
drycrop acre rate of 26. 44d. (Rs. 1,4). These rates included one 
anna in the rupee of road fund.!. On the same area under tillage, 
the survey rental showed an increase of £207 (Rs. 2070) or six. 
per cent. The details are; 

Nargund Survey Settlement, 1859-60. 








GOVERNMENT ARABLE LAND, 











Vil- 
Crass. Collec- Survey Assessment. 
jages. tion, j————_—__--- 
1858-59. } Tillage. | Waste.| Total. 
Ra Rs. Ra, Re, 
wat 19,954 90,954 212 21,166 
vf 18 18,235 14,868 429 14,787 
| 2 2581 2516 15 2581 
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+ The levy of the road fund was directed by Gov. Rea. 954 of 9th March 1860 paras 
12-20. Capt, Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March 1860 para 16. 
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The thirty-seven acres of Government garden land were rated at 
5s. 6d. (Rs. 29) the acre. The settlement period was limited to 
twenty years. 


. The terms of thirty or twenty yoars for which the original survey 
had been introduced began to come to an end in 1874. Between 
1874 and 1881 the revision of the survey was completed. The result 
of the revision was an increase in the different blocks from sixty- 
eight per cent in Hubli to thirty-four per cent in Mishrikot, or over 
the whole district an increase of forty-seven percent. The details 
are: 

Dhdrwar Revision Survey, 1874-1881. 














vy RENTAL. 
Group. tb ae YEAR: |. eee 
Former. | Revision. |increase. 
Ks. Re. |PerCent 
Hubli... re wep AT | 187 aT6 48,173 81,178 ) 68°81 
Navalgund ae ee 81 1874-76 | 2,00,801 | 8,20,047 59'38 
Dambal .. ... ...| 93} 1874-75 | 1,67,568 | 2,48,4468 | 48-20 
Bankdépur ves v.| 187 1876-77 | 1,07,951 | 1,61,402 | 49°50 
Hangal-Taras ... .| 216 1878-79 | 1,27,704 | 1,86,605 46°10 
R&nebennur ..{ 180 | 1878-79 | 1,15,035 | 1,61,177 | 40°10 
Kod wee) wee { 847 | 1878-79 171,517,083 | 2,009,864 | 30°00 
Dharwar... wf 194] 1879-80] /1,38,343-171,03,400 | 80°80 
Mishrikot “k | 106) 18780 68,216 91,607 | 34°30 
Mulgund .., ws ..{ 20} 1880-81 61,888 96,192 5540 
| Total ...) 1219 11,86,710 | 17,49,878 | 47°46 








The first part of the district into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was, in 1874-75, into forty-seven villages of old Hubli 
and eighty-one villages of old Navalgund? ‘Phe eighty-one villages 
which formerly belonged to Navalgund had been distributed so that 
in 1874 sixty romained in Navalgund, seven were handed to Hubli, 
eight to Ron, three to Dambal, one to Dharwar, and two to Badémi 
in South Bijapur. The forty-seven Hablt villages continued in Hubli. 


Tho forty-seven Hubli villages lay close round the town of Hubli, 
from which they stretched some distance south. The rainfall in 
Hubli was, in 1870, 29°44 inchos, in 1871, 28°49 inches, in 1872, 25:98 
inches, and in 1878, 20°99 inches. At tho introduction of the first 
fottloment, the traffic between the Dhadrwdér district and the coast 
had been carried on pack bullocks. Tho Rém pass between Belgaum 
and the Vengurla roadstcad was the only cart-road between the 
Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme sonth of the Presidency. 
Several lines of road had since been mado converging on Hubli: one 
to Dhérwar and Belgaum, ono from Gadag through Annigeri, one 
from Sholépur through Nargund, and twofrom Hubli to the coast, 
of which one was to Kumta by Sirsi and the other to Kaérwaér by 
Yellapur. These lines caused a convergence of cart traffic to Hubli 
from all sides. Produce prices showed arise in uncleaned rice from 
111 pounds the rupee in 1819-1828 to 46 in 1873; injvdrt from 90 
pounds to 42;in wheat from 78 pounds to 25; in linseed from 48 
pounds to 31 ; and in unginned cotton from Is. 38d. (10z5 as.) a man 
of 274 pounds to 4s, (Rs.2). Under these influences the value of 








1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 151 of 29th January 1874, Gov. Res, 
2157 of 28th April 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 
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land had greatly risen. Comparing the average of the ten years 
ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1878, the tillage area hag 
spread from 36,494 acres to 44,404 acres, and collections from 
£4042 to £4808 (Rs. 40,420-Rs. 48,080). The details are: 

Hubli Land Revenue, 1834-1873. 


Occurren Lanp. | ARABLE WASTE. Py 





Y BAR. ‘Kenenn: | ATAND- 




















Collec- | Remis- 
Acres. tions. | sions. Acres, ment. ; [X88 
Ra. Rs. Rs. Its. 
1884-1843 | 28,978 ] 42,707 | 11,968 | 10,605 110 8560 
1844+ 1854 of 36,494 7 40,424 55 3hel B44 1588 
1854 - 1864 -] 43,978 $ 46,93p >... 43 220 i 
1864 .1873 »| 44,404 | 46,078 | 1750 870 








In the forty-seven villages, exclusive of the town of Hubli, the 
returns showed a rise in population from 23,159 in 1847 to 28,826 in 
1878 ; in flat roofed and tiled houses from 4008 to 5074, in carts 
from 747 to 1596, in watering wells from forty-eight to 151, in 
drinking wells from 123 to 181, in drinking ponds from forty-seven in 
1844.45 to 100 in 1872; and in watering reservoirs from fifty-seven 
to sixty-seven. There was a fall in thatched houses from 1027 in 
1847 to 736 in 18738 ; im field cattle from 6101 to 5587, in cows and 
buffaloes from 9062 to 7704, and in sheep and goats from 4496 to 
3687. The fall in the number of cattle and sheep was duc to the 
great decrease in the area of waste land. 

The climate of Hubli was fair. The villages to the south and 
west of Hubl generally enjoyed plentiful rain which gradually 
grew less in the villages north and east of Hubli towards N, avalgunid. 
Of the dry soil crops, 60°94 per cent belouged to the carly or kharif 
harvest and 39°06 per cent to the late or rabi harvest. Rice was 
largely grown, and, when natural advantages allowed, was followed 
by second green crops of gram, vdtine, mug, and pdvte. Sugar- 
cane gardens were few. Hubh continued a manufacturing centre of 
some importance ; 4982 hand-looms were at work in 1873-74 against 
2263 in 1843. The valuc of the raw silk yearly used was about 
£12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000), and of the cotton thread about £29,000 
(Rs. 2,90,000). The fabrics manufactured were cotton and silk 
cloths of all kinds used by tho penple of the conntry. Their 
estimated values were, of silk £1500 (Rs. £5,000), of cotton thread 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000), and of .mixed silk and cotton £50,000 
(Rs. 5,00,000), that is a total of £56,500 (Rs.5,65,000). The country 
town of Mishrikot furnished a market to the south-west villages 
which lay furthest from Hubli, Kundgol to those to the south-east, 
and Dharwar was within easy reach of villages to the west and 
north of Hubli. The landholders were generally well-to-do, 
comfortable, and indepondent ; their houses wero well built and they 
had a fair stock of good cattle. Considering the capability of the 
land, tillage was slovenly. This was due partly to want of people, 
partly to the very low rates of assessment which enabled landholders 

1 Of the kharif 60-94 per cont the details were judri 40°63, bdjri 1°04, tur 3°65, mug 
1°56, rdgi 2°60, matki 1°66, and minor crops 5-26. Of the rabi 39-06 per cex.t the 


details were cotton 26°21, wheat 5°21, kuswmba 2-08, gram 3:13, and minor crops 2°08. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CKLVIII. 160. 
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to occupy a larger area of ground than they had either hands or 
tattle to till properly. 

The eighty-one Navalgund villages all lay in astretch of black 
plain country, broken only by the high rocks of Navalgund and 
Nargund. ‘The Bonni stream flowed through the country north 
to the Malprabha. ‘The area was 347,720 acres. The rainfall in 
Navalgund was 29-31 inches in 1870, 19°04 inches in 1871, and 
20°46 inches in 1872, or an average of twenty-threo inches. The 
means of communication were improved, Average produce price 
returns showed a rise, in clean rice, from 43 pounds the rupee im 
1819-1823 to 22 pounds in 1869-1873; in jvdri from 73 pounds to 
40 pounds ; in wheat from 67 pounds to 82 pounds ; and in uaginned 
cotton from Is. Idd. (154: a8.) aman of 27) pounds to ds. 14d. 
(Rs. ls). Linseed had also risen frum 68 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 20 poundsin 1871. Th result was that land had risen 
so greatly in value that fifty years’ purchase and more were con- 
stantly paid even for drycrop soils." Comparing the average of the 
ten yoars ending 1854 and of the nine yours ending 1873, the tillage 
area had rison from 182,875 acres to 232,532 acres, and collections 
from £15,414 to £20,069 (Rs. 1,54,140-Rs. 2,00,690). The details 

re: 
is Navalgund Land Revenue, 1834-1873. 















































OccurtED Lann. | Aeanue Waste. | 
—— eee ar OvT- 
YxEan. hid aa STAND+ 
: Collec- | Reni: ASsess- ; 
Acros, tions. | sions, | A¢°% | ment. | 184% 
a ee Wes pee Se anne 
| Be. lke: ; Rs, | Re, 
1884-1844 180,765 | 1,61,440 | 36,578 | 32,014} 55,116 | 47,066 
1844-1854 182,374 | 1,484,142 O7UG | Yd | 18,440 4803 
1854 -1she 223,872 ' 1,983,403 2 2083. 129 vs 
1864-1873 232 o32 | 2,00, 604 87 66 ve 
| 





a 


In 1874 about seventy-two per cent of the Government lands were 
tilled by the men whose names appeared as holders in the Govern- 
ment books or by members of their families. The holders tilled 
about one per cent in partnership with others and let about twenty- 
five per cent to tenants on a money-rent and about one per cent on 
a produce or graiu rent. One per cent was waste.” The population 

eturns showed an increase from 71,419 in 1846-47 to 91,323 in 

872-73 or twenty-eight percent. Flat-roofed houses had risen from 
14,252 in 1846-47 to 19,025 in 1872-78 or thirty-three per cent, cows 
and buffaloes from 18,165 to 18,293 or 0°7 per cent, carts from 870 
to 4660 or 435°63 por cent, horses from 450 to 497 or ten per cent, 
wells from forty-two to ninety, and ponds from 103 to 219. On 
the other hand, thatched housos had fallen from 139 in 1846-47 to 
ninety-two in 1872-73 or thirty-four per cent, field cattle from 18,025 
to 16,326 or nine percent, sheep and yoats from 14,994 to 12,923 
or fourteen per cent, and ploughs from 2288 to 1726 or twenty-five 
per cent.® 











1 Captain Godfrey reports a case in which the same piece of land was sold in 1846-47 
for £6 12s. (Rs. 66) and in 1872 for £50(Rs. 500). Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIIL. 198. 

% Captain Godfrey, 148 of 24th Deer. 1873. Bom. Gov, Sel, CXLVITI. 201. 

3 Considering the great spread of tillage, Colonel Anderson (January 1874) doubted 
the correctness of the apparent fall in the number of ploughs. He thought the early 


a ae confused between ploughs and scarfers, Bom, Gov. Sel. CXLVIM. 
106-107, 
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Rain was scarcer in Navalgund than in Hubli. The best placod 
villages for rain were those south-west of Annigeri and in the direc! 
tion of Morab. The rainfall gradually lightened towards Navalgund, 
and beyond Navalgund near Yavgal it was slight and uncertain. 
In this part the chief supply was from the north-east or Madras 
monsoon. There were no means of watering the land. The water 
of the Benni river was always brackish and became salt in the hot 
weather. The great difficulty was the supply of drinking water 
which was laden with salt and lime. ‘The produce was almost 
entirely dry-crop, 19°83 per cent belonging to the early or khartf, 
and 80°67 percent to the late or rabi harvest.’ Of rice lands 
there were only two acres. The garden products were cocoanuts, 
plantains, Indian corn, onions, pepper, carrots, garlic, radishes,’ 
cucumbers, greens, and sometimes guavas and a little sugar- 
cane. Both American and country cotton was grown largely in 
the black plains. The manufactures were confined to cotton cloths 
and woollen fabrics for local use. In 1878, 403 cloth looms and 
139 blanket looms were at work. There was only one made road 
from Hubli to Annigori and thence through Gadag to Beléri. The 
roads from Annigeri to Navalgund and from Hubli to Sholdpur 
were neither bridged nor metalled and-in the rains were-impassable. 
When required to bring in the crops and to export prain to market, 
they were generally in good order. The value of the sales in the 
weekly markets was in Shelvddi £25 to £30 (Rs.250-800), in 
Hanshi £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150), in Anmgeri £100 (Rs. 1000), 
in Morab £70 to £80 (Rs. 700 - 800), in Yavgal £70 to £80 (Rs. 700-. 
800), and in Yamnur £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150). The sales at 
the Navalgund half-weekly markets were worth £500 to £600 
(Rs. 5000-6000)... Many other markets round the eighty-one 
villages were frequented, bythe landholders of the villages which 
were nearest to them. The landholders were generally well off, but 
as in Hubli and for the same reasons tillage was slovenly. 


New roads running through fields compelled their division into 
separate numbers, and the removal or addition of land from the 
action of streams made remeasurement necessary. All survey 
numbers in excess of thirty acres were divided into two or more survey 
numbers, so as tomake all drycrop survey fields held by one occupant, 
range from about fifteon to thirty acres. All anrvoy fields held 
by more than one occupant recognized in the Government books 
were divided according to the boundaries of each man’s share so as 
to give cach a separately defined and assessed survey field. The 
total area of the 128 villages was 423,875 acres against 424,690 
recorded by the last survey. The first class of villages were sixteen 
close round tho town of Hubli, for which a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was adopted. The second class contained nineteen 
villages further from Iubli, which wore assossed at a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 5s. (Rs.24); the third class contained ten villages: 








1 The details of the early 19°33 per cent were, red judri 14°69, tur 2°04, mug 1:10, 
matki 0°35, rdla 0'38, and minor crops 0°77 : and of the late 80°67, exotic cotton 11-9, 
local cotton 20°42, white judri 16, wheat 22°23, gram 3°96, linsced 2°43, Ausumba 3°64, 
and mimor crops 0°09, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIL. 194. 
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to the south-west of Hubli and on the margin of the rice country, Chapter VIII. 
for which the highest dry-crop acre rate was 4s. 6d. (Rs. 21); the Land. 
fourth class with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 48. (Rs. 2) contained 
three Hubli villages, Kusugal, Sul, and Mulhalli, and five old Naval- B#¥tst0n SUBYEY, 
nd villages; the fifth class included twenty-three villages Hos 
orming the west centre of Old Navalgund for which a highest dry- 87H 78. : 
crop acre rate of 3s, 6d. (Rs. 14) was adopted; the sixth class 
contained forty villages forming the east centre of Old Navalgund 
which were assessed at 3s. (Rs.14) the acro of best dry-crop; 
the seventh class contained twelve villages in the extreme north- 
east of Old Navalgund forming part of the old Ydvgal mahdlkari’s 
division of Navalgund; for these a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s, 6d. (Rs. 14) was adopted. A highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs, 8) 
was fixed for rice lands. All purely well garden land, except that 
watered by budkis or wator-lifts, was assessed at not more than the 
highest dry-crop rate on the land which had been garden at, the tine 
of the last settlement, and at the simple dry-crop rate on the land 
under wolls which had been made since that settlement. ‘lhe 
lands watered by dudkis or water-lifts.were assessed at not more 
than 1s. 6d. (12 as.) the acre above the dry-cropassessment. Pond- 
watered gardens were assessed at a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8). 
The new rates guvo an estimated revenue of £40,122 against £24,897 
(Re. 4,01,220 against Rs. 2,48,970) collected in 1878-74, that is an 
increase of £15,225 (Rs. 1,52,250) or 6115 per cent. The details 
are: 
Hubliand Navnlgund, 128 Villages: Revision Settlement, 1874-76. 






























































| pera REVISION SuRVEY. 
PE rae eg sat “Arable Tee el 
Guise: Ak Occupied Land. Derupied Land, Oroce Total, ong . Highost 
cay eka ina 1 on Oe | Dey- 
Rent: cupied) STP 
Area. }Rental.| Area. |Rental./Area. (°O)'"| Area. | Rental-|Tund | Acre 
: Rent.| Rate 
ay (te g a ea “Par 
Acres. Rs, | Acreu. Ra. |Acres.) Ra. | Acres. Re, |cent | Ra. a. 
Des gn) 28 9125; 11,131 fies) 19,300] 89 | 382! 10,224 ; 19,682 | 78°39] 8 O 
Id... a 19 19,697! 21,545) 20,000) 86,206] 2308 | sas | 22,308 | 37,092 | 68:0 2 8 
al. 10 4723/5870) aE 2 601 6768 | 8778 | 51°92) 2 4 
IV.,, ee 8] 20,143) 28,843} 29,263) 50,0)3) 4 31 } 29,497 | 50,044 | 74-4 20 
Vu. ies 28 81,260} 75,618) 81,594) 1,24.844] 110] 114 | 82,104 (1,24,058 | 65-1 112 
Vi... wee 40 | 102,622) 84,004] 108,748 1,31,766 288 | 169 :104,086 (1,381,929 | 56°2 18 
Vit... via 12 30,663) 21,536) 30,878, 30,624 16 10 { 30,804 | 30,p34 | 43-46 14 
Total ... 128 | 217,243) 2,483,974, 280,625, 4,01,225) 4904 | 2187 286 619 }4,03,412 | 61°15 
Hubli is 47 44,602; 48,173 45,054) 81,178 4575 | 1881 | 69,529 | 83,069 | 68-51 
Navalgund, 81 | 232,640) 2,00,801| 234,671) 8,20,047) 419 | 206 (235,000 {320,343 | 59°38 




















During the nine years before the original survey settlement Hubli, 
(1884-1848), the tillaye area in the forty-soven Hubli villages varied 
from about 31,800 acros in 1837-38 to about 26,800 acros in 1842-43, 
and collections from about £6203 in 1839-40 to about £8570 in 
1836-37 (Rs. 62,000 - Rs. 35,700). During tho first ten years of 
the survey lease (1843 - 1853), tillage rose from about 27,000 acres 
in 1843-44 to about 89,000 acres in 1852-53, and collections from 
about £4770 to about £5580 (Rs, 47,700 - Rs. 55,800) ; during the 
next ten years (1853-1863) tillage rose from about 39,600 acres in 
1853-54 to about 44,000 acres in 1862-63, and collections from about 
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ten years (1863-1873) tillage roso from about 44,000 acres in 1863- 


£5730 to about £6150 (Rs. 57,300 - Rs. 61,500) ; and during the a 


to about 44,600 acres in 1872-73, and collections 
‘£6160 to about £6400 (Rs, 61,600-Rs. 64,600). 
Hubli, 47 Villages : Survey Results, 1834-1873. 
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The details! are: 
































































TILLAGE. WAsTE. , 
year, | ain-|—. oe saz. Quite | stam. | Collec. {rare 
; fall. Remis- Graz-| Rent. | % tions. 
Area. | Rental. |"coug | Area. | Rental.| ing | ings. Prices. 
ots Fees ee . Fees. . ; H 
aed In. | Acres. | Ry. | Re. | Acros] Be. | Re. | Rs, 4) Re | Re. | Loe 
1834-85... 28,782 | 68,241  BGOL | 10,660 342 | 405 | 16,985 | 14,484] 64,558 | 46 
1885-3U.,.| «-- 27,288 | 54,3702 15,451 | 12,158 258 | 4201 13,713 2318 | 40,647 45 
1886-37..| + | 29,655 | 56,107: 25,442] 9774 174) 241] 12,187 | 7359 | 86,684 aT 
1837-38...) ... | 32,778 | 58,198 7240 | 7660 HAL} vid] 15,080 | 26,841 | 41,888) 60 
1848-39... 80,495 | 53,326 | 17,030 9275 68 { 303 | 14,956 | 13.8y1 | 41,824 70 
1839-40... 29,596 | 54,497; 4033 | 10,086 ks A40 | 16,154 4080 | 62,198 | 7b 
1840-41... 28,044 | 49,918 dod | 11,614 | WOOL | 1005 ono | 60,054 65 
1841-42.., 28,406 | 51,048 ' 11,182 | 1L,5A1 ) 1069 | 16,40n HItl ) 51,879 70 
1842-43... 26,774 | 43,035 11,880 | 13,262 1201 | 18,220 1166 | 49,610 | 111 
Survey. i | 
1848-44... ! 97,081 | 36,768 = 3871 | 18,457 a 1016 | 14,591 1916 . 47,759 | 199 
1844-45 «| | 98,631 | 32,573 HO | 10,035 | 10,021 | 2120 | 14,848 598 | 47,029) 144 
1845-46... $1,842 | 88,101 | 41 W055 7926 | 1628 | 12,288 1402 | 47,634 | 96 
1840-47... | 55,389 | 29,918 10} tgs 3477 | 328 | 12,742 112) 52,666) Ba 
1847-48... ... | 36;820 | 40,2962 3006] 3001 | 924] 23551]... 53,78l | 96 
1848-49... ... 0 | 38,1u8 | 42,179 4 wel, LIRG 1148 | 494} 12,803 ss 55,476 | 162 
1849-60...) ... 38,326 Ra] foe ad U8 T2490 | 406 | 12,606 ina 65,411 12) 
1850-61...) Band 42,471 ” 2372 2454 | O78 | 11,505 | 13,639 | 41,215 | 162 
1851-52..,|, -.. } 89,139) | 48,288 | 1569 1437 | 520] 11,733 .. | 66,560 | 108 
1862-53...! 1 89,231 | 43,453 at, 1h4t | = 1886 | 558 | 11,774 ase 65,785 | 121 
1853-54... { 39,691 | 48,827 boo. 1385 j 1393 | 599 | 23,000 131 | 57,205 88 
1854-55... 40,%8L | 44,039 ae 877 | 913 | 391 | 12,880 . | 57,910 1 
1855-66... 41,740 | 46,196 iy 206; 818 | 163) 12,875 . ; 69,284 | 8g 
1856-57... 42,089 | 46,521 2 167 93 87 | 12,817 . | 68,875 88 
1857-58..,| ... 42,287 | 46,884 aly 143 | 73 22 | 12,873 a 59,429 81 
1BhB-B9...] os 43,080 | 47,17 J}. 605 33% | 17 | 12,893 ihe 60,057 TT Se 
1850-60...) 1 43,408 | 47356 1.) 625 218 86 |! 12,881 _ 60,328 50 
1860-61...) «» | 48,785 | 147562 | la 67) 14] 13,485 61,001 | 47 
1861-62... ... | 43,670 | a7\s72 ] 0 o 134 oT 15 | 13,740 i 61427] 40 
1882-43... 43,081 | 47,769 a 134! 07 B0 | 18,727 | 61,626 at 
1863-64...) ... | 44,127 | 47,898] 101 b8 | 18] 13,634 61508} oe 
1864-65... 004 44,155 | 47,087 ret 101 68 180 | 13,683 461,760 28 
1867-68...) ... | 44,201 | 47,976 digest 1830 57, 1124 | 14,155 63,254 21 
1966-67... 44,089 | 18,036 a 1697 w62 O74] 14,072 63,082 45 
1867-63... 44,280 | 45,086] .. | 1687 a62 | 740 14,072 €2,848 | 77 
1885: 6 44,324 | 48,0384 1690 858; 612 | 14,105 62,801 59 
1869-70...) |... | 44,80 | 18,134 2002 agy | 1312 | 14,1168 63,562 58 
1870 71...) 20°44] 44,636 | 48,182 2204 1064 | 1290 | 14,027 68,499 5 
1871-72... 28°49! 44,039 | 48,184 : 2243-1 1085 | 1630 | 14,028 63,842 40 
1872-78..., 25°03 ; 44,602 | 44,173 2278 1099 | 1974 | 14,019 64,166 42 









During the ten years before the original survey settlement 


(1834-1844), the tillage area in the cighty-one Navalgund villages fell 
from about 135,000 acres in 1834-35 toabout 106,700 acresin 1843-44 
and collections varied from about £21,190 in 1839-40 to about 
£10,400 in 1838-39 (Rs. 2,11,900-Rs. 1,04,000). During the first ten 
years of the survey lease (1844-1854) tillage rose from about 128,000 
acres in 1844-45 to about 205,000 acres in 1853-54, and collections 
from about £11,070 to £21,770 (Rs. 1,10,700- Rs. 2,17,700); during 
tho next ten years (1854-1864) tillage rose from about 210,000 acres 
in 1854-55 to about 232,000 acres in 1863-64 and collections from 
about £22,200 to about £24,000 (Rs. 2,22,000-Rs. 2,40,000) ; and 
during the nine years ending 1872-78 tillage rose from about 232,000 
acres in 1864-65 to about 233,000 acres in 1872-73, and collections 
from about £24,200 to about £24,700 (Rs, 2,42,000- Rs, 2,47,000). 
The dotails® are : 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIIL. 98, 142. 143, 146-147. as 
2 Bom, Gov, Sel, CXLVIII, 98,144-145, 148.149, 
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Navalgund, 81 Villages , Survey Results, 1884-1878, Chapter VIII. 
San Titbage. Waste. Quit- Out- Colles. |Zvdrt Land. 
Year. p ~~ Graz- stand- | “°° JRupes 
tall, Remia- Rent. 1 tions. |p. : 
Areg. | Rental) (uote | Area. | Rental.| ing ngs. Prices. RuvVIsION SURVEY. 
i Fees, 
J [rn | _— — Navaigund, 
F slite In. } Acres. | Re. Rs. | Acres. Rs. Ra. Rs. Ra. Rs. | Lba. 1874-75. 
1984-86...) -.. | 135,009 | 1,91,325] 38,404 | 27,450 ¢ 51.848 | 1180 45,931 | 86,546 | 1,68,486} 109 
21835-80.../ «| 186,008 | 1,039,252! 82,608 | 27,450 | 50,125 | ved | 38,897 23,109 | 1,253,401) 124 
1836-87...) ... | 185,008! 2,02,701} 44,921 | 27/450 41,318 | 1033 | 60,365 | 62,490 | 1,56,678] 173 
1897-38...) 4. | 185,009 /2, 10,000} 49,380 | 27,450 | 33'oon | 876 | 43.878 59,267 | 1,531,157] 104 
1838-89...) .. | 135,009 /1,95,409) 73,008 | 27/4650 [ 48,148 | ar7 | 39.959 58,886 | 1,03,053] 100 
1ys0-40...| ... | 188,009 12,05,064] 20.890 27,440 | 41,818 | 622 | 48,788 | 20,70 | 2,11,886] 104 
1840-42...[ | 185,009} 2,053,645] 22.073 | 27/460 | 4a.458 | gas | 46.640 45,483 | 1,82,173] 108 
1843-42...) .., | 134,003 /2,02,953| 17,288 | 97.490 | 49.157 | 819 | 49,698 73,452 | 1,82,727] 112 
1842 43...) .. | 120,976} 2,00,2u6; 6078 | 42,6u6 | 75,816 | 26a | 48,449 | B2'37o 1,83,083) 120 
1843-dd..| ... | 106,704] 1,74,686| 11,384 57,843 1,07,887 | 3200 | 43,640 | 47,070 | 1,683,072, 190 
Survey, 
A8¢d-45...) ... | 128,259 11,18,715] 12,147 ] 57,659 | 47,807 | 1087 | 97,427 | 20,978 1,310,689, 184 
1844-46...) 4. | 149,016 | 1,885,130 45,018 | 47,550 | 35,128 | vee | 25,892 #363 | 1,09,742' 198 
1846-47...) ... | 189,950[159,416/ “461 1sisi5 | 14,975 | W471 | 34,446 | 9295 | 1,94,447/ 216 
1847-48...) a. | 102,340 [1,67,248 4[ 10,317 | S187 | I8uy | 84,344 | 1999 |eoLaeT! 194 
1848-4801... | 104,804] 1,609,454 4{ 23,282 | 10.445 | 2028 | 35,069 680 | 2,080,407] 190 
1840-50...) 4... | 188,500] 164,274 17} 22,229 | i542 | 2855 | 34,878 28:1 2,00,085 178 
1850-31...) ... | 186,946 | 1,462,872 4 24'7H8 | 20,080 | 3123 | 83,304 | 49,114 | 1,50,271| eg 
1951-62...) ... | 198,41811,72,519) |, 14,177 | L134 | ya28 | 04,664 268 } 209,243 128 
1852-53...) 4. |202,450(1,75,764 |. 11,978 | 9367 { Q2uL | 38-213 14 '2,]1,z44! gg 
1863-54...) ... | 204,973 | 1,77,988 8} 11,047 ghz | 2126 | 37,045 41 |} 2,17,700] 76 
1854-53...) 42. | 210,216) 1,82,615) 80) 9892) 7811 desl } 387,908] 2. 1 2,21,66d) on 
1855-56...) ... | 213,954]1,85,Ad1] 7281 B40) | VI LIe 187.503 vee «| 2,246,555 94 
1866-67...) 4. | 219,480( 1,399,042) 1 2000 3}° 14424 487) 6688, 117 .- | 2,28,228] 98 
1867-68,,.[ 0. 122,700) 1,093,177] 1, 416 305 1 078 } 36,208 we | 2,380,464] 98 
1858-59...) ... | 225,467)1,04,868) 436 | --° 322 | ud | 47,798 a ( 2,92,782; Og 
3850-60...) 4. | 926,88811,95,487) 0, - 439 317 82)} 38,425 23 2,353,044, 32 
1960-61...) ... | 228,245/1,97,168] Qu 172} 26] 88,595 w | 2,368,780] 48 
1861-62,,.[ 2. | 2ud,a47 | 1,AS to} 214 1b2 4. 98 | 40,896 ws | 288,764) 48 
1862-63 4... | 231,050] 1,44,4041 86 54, Jo} 40,710 - | 240,184! 96 
3863-64...) 4. {231,743 }%,00,0001 38 27 5 | 42,2343 ve | 2,41,244] 93 
1864-66...) 20. | 242,343)2.00,539) |. 3x | 27 5 | 41,758 ve | 242,206, 28 
1885-66...) 4. | 252,439) 2,000,612 ’ 37] 27 5) 45,743 tes 2,468,480] 24 
1866-67... ... | 932,482 |2'00,680 60 40.) 1 fosa.es0 | 1, }2,44,287| 84 
J867-68...) .. (232,546 | 2,00,60 61 40 9) 44,913 Rie 2,45,620/ 112 
1868-69...) ... | 232,604 /2,00,746] a6 88 7p 45,377 . 2,44,180' 63 
1869-70...) 2... | 239,518 12,u0,6870] 132 108°} 10|..49,361 vs | 2,44,041) 68 
1870-71.,,] 20°31 | 232,651 | 200,802)... 132 104 VL} 46,174 ss 2,40,987; 68 
1871-72...) 19-04 | 242,565 | 200,751 136 107} 12 | 40,274 ue [247,015] 44 
1872-78.../ 18'B | 2x2, 641 1 2,00,801 : 136 WWd4, 12-49 46,575 is 247,38} 40 
In 1874-75 the revision survey settlement was introduced into Dambal, 
ninety-throe Government villages of Old Dambal.! Of those eighty- aN: 


six had been originally settied in 1845-46 and the remaining seven 
in differont years since 1858. At the time of the revision settlement 
seventy-threo of these villages were in Dambal, two in Navalgund, 
and eighteon in Ron? In 1874 Old Dambal was bounded on the 
north by Ron, on the cast by the Niz4m’s country, on the south by 
the Tungbhadra, on the south-west by Sangli and Miraj, and on the 
west by Navalgund. Tho total area was 691 square miles or 442,321 
acres. For many years the health of this sub-division had been 
remarkably good. During the four years ending 1873 the death- 
rate was 1-97 por cent and the birth-rate 2°80 per cent. In none of 
the villages had cholera been known from eight to twenty years. 


— 














+ Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 129 of lat February 1875, Gov. Res. 1679 
of 19th March 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 

3 In 1862, soine of the villages to the north and north-west, which were inconveni- 
ently distant from the head-quarters of the sub-division, were handed to the neighbour. 
ing sub-divisions of Ron and Navalguod, In 1872 the mahalkari’s head-quarterg at 
Dambal were moved to the more central, healthier, and more important town of 
Mundargi. In 1874 the name of the sub-division was changed to Gadag and its head- 
quarters station was called after its chief town. Mr. E. P. Robertson, Collector, 162 
of 27th February 1875, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLIV, 104, 
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Except in the village of Doni in 1872, cholera was unknown during 
the eight years ending 1874.! During the five years ending 1873 
the rainfall at Gadag variod from 8°86 inches in 1869 to 25°26 
inches in 1870 and averaged 17:84 inches. In 1874 it was 40°81 
inches. 


From the backward state of the country in 1844 when it was 
introduced, the former assessmont of Gadag had been very light. 
At that time the 350 miles between the Bor pass ncar Poona and 
the southern frontier of the Presidency had only one cart road across 
the Sahyddris. ‘That one cart road was through the old Rém pass 
between Belgaum and Vengurla. It was thrce miles in length and for 
long stretches had an inclino of one in five orsix, Carts went up 
and down by lightening loads and clubbing together the bullocks of 
two or threo carts. Most of what traffic went from Dharwar, was 
carried on bullock-back along the different tracks down the Sahy4dris 
to Kumta, Ankola, and other smaller ports in North Kénara. At that 
time at no point south of Poona were both the country below and 
the country above the Sahyddris in Bombay districts which 
could havo worked together to make a through line between the 
sea and the inland. plains. Inthe north the states of Sdtéra and 
Kolhd4pur separated Poona from Ratndgiri, and further south the 
coast line was either Portuguesc or in Madras. In 1845 a pass to 
Honévar in North Kanara was improved, and, several years later, 
the Devimani pass opened communication with Kumta which 
had then risen to be tho loading roadstead. The opening of 
the Devimani pass was the beginning of a time of marked 
prosperity for Dhérwar. The opening of the railway to Beléri 
provided a now market for the eastern Dambal villages. But 
the distance of abont scyenty miles to Beléri was very difficult 
with much black soil and many unbridged rivers. Still in 1874 a 
large cart traffic passed east to Beldri. The Hubli-Beléri road was 
the only made-road in the sub-division. Itpassed through Annigeri, 
Gadag, and Dambal to the Tungbhadra river. It was good from 
Annigori to Gadag, fair from Gadag to Dambal, and bad from 
Dambal to the Tungbhadra at Hesrur sixty-eight miles west of 
Beléri. The best part of this road was good only in the fino weathor. 
It was bridged but not metalled, and as soon as rain fell ‘grew muddy 
and heavy. From Gadag to Dambal it was neither bridged, metalled, 
nor cared for, except close to Gadag itself ; beyond Dambal it was 
very bad country track, in places almost impassable. The country 
cart tracks were numerous, especially in the northern plain villages. 
They spread from every village to all the villages round and as a rule 
were good onough for all purposes. In the black plain they became 
more or less impassable during the rains, but in the fine weather the 
plain roads were better for carts than the roads in the villages near 





1In February 1875 Colonel Anderson the Survey Commissioner wrote: Thirty 
years ago cholera was prevalent in this sub-division, At that time troops were con- 
stantly passing between Belari and Dharwar to Kolhépur and Savantvadi which were 
disturbed. ‘Chey generally bronght cholera in their train, Of late years in Dambal, 
as in other parts OF Dharwar, dueles had much decreased, partly because troops no 
longer marched through the district and partly from the improvement in the water 
aupply. Bom. Gov. Sal. CLIV. 28, 39. 
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the hills where the dips and rises as well as the stones made the roads 
bad. In tho villages between Sortur, Gadag, and Dambal as well as 
Chikvadvatti, the cross country roads were bad, in places impassable 
to carts. In those villages the number of carts was much less than 
elsewhore. Since 1844 great progress had been made in road making 
and opening tho country to traffic. Hundreds of carts passed with 
ease in places where they never went before. During the survey 
lease grain prices had risen considerably. Since 1842 jvdrt and 
wheat had risen more than 150 per cent, linseed about 50 per cent, 
and kardai or safflower and other chief oil seeds more than 200 per 
cent, During tho four years ending 1874 prices had beon steady.t 
Between 1863 and 1865 the prices of grain and oil-seeds were much 
more than double the 1874 prices and the price of cotton was more 
than four times as high. Still there was no reason to suppose the 
prices would fall to the 1842 level. In February 1875 Colonel 
Anderson was satisfied that in all exportable articles the Gadag 
landholders were more than 100 per cent better off than they had 
been whon the former survey rates were fixed, The opening of 
the country by railways and roads. mus) continue to prevent the 
gluts of produce from which landholders used formerly to suffer. 


In the eighty-six villages settled in 1844-45 the area of occupied 
Government land during the ten years ending 1845 averaged about 
140,000 acres. The year or two before the former survey settlement 
had showed a marked tendency to a decline in tillage, and, in 1844, 
the year of the settlement only half of the arable area was held for 
tillage. From the first year of the sottlement a change set in. The 
occupied arca and the revenue together steadily increased year by 
year, and in 1860-61, two years before tho great inflation of prices 
due to the Amorican War, the occupied and unoccupied area, instead. 
of being equal, were represented by acres 261,338 and 4519, the 
Government revenuo had risen from £9552 (Rs. 95,520) in 1845-46 
to £15,653 (Rs. 1,56,530) in 1860, and of this all but £2 (Rs. 20) 
were collected. From 1860.61 there was little change; in fact 
there was little room for change. The occupied area in 1873-74 was 
acres 265,240 and the unoccupied arable area 3654 acres. Since 
1847-48, with tho oxception of the single year of 1856-57, remia- 
‘sions were nominal, and, when they occurred, were confined to the 
most trifling amounts, Since 1854 there were no outstandings. 





1 Bom, Gov, Sel. CLIV. 14-15. The details are : 
Gadag Grain Rupee Prices, 1842 - 1874. 
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The following statemont gives the average tillage area! and the 
collections for periods of ten yoars between 1885 and 1874: 
Dambal Tillage and Revenue, 1885-1874, 



































GOvERN- Occurten, EL ache COLLECTIONS. oda bern 
MENT 
YEAR. Vit- [7 OES: | (Nr per ee 
CGovern- : Govern- | Govern- | Alion- 
vaaes. | “ment, |AHenated rent, ment. ated. Government, 
Acres, Acres. | Acres. Ra. Ra, Ra, 
1835-1845...) 86 140,170 | 119,988 | 76,733 | 1,009,366 | 23,428 19,802 
1845-1855 a0 182,408 110,462 | 63,682 | 1,08,963 | 27,282 3641 
1356-1885 0... 86 265,902 108,982 ; 7402 | 1,542,882 | 20,470 a 
1865 - 1874 86 265,087 99,836 | 3805 | 1,658,082 | 34,002 






In 1873-74 the snm obtained for the grazing of the arable waste 
was very low, £16 (Rs. 160) for 4353 acres assessed by the survey 
at £110 (Rs. 1100). The reason why this land fetched so low a 
price was that it was scattered in small detached patches near to or 
mixed with tillage, These small plots were of little use for grazing 
except to neighbouring landholders. On the other hand the 
unarable grazing tracts, though of much worse quality, had the 
advantuge of ai extensive range of area and consequently gave 
an average rate nearly double the lowest rate for land recorded as 
arable. 


Excopt near the sandstone capped hills in the north-east and in 
the clay slate Kapat hills of the south-west, whore it was asandy or 
gravelly red, the soil was the black cotton soil. The sandy forma- 
tion ran down jn 2 south-easterly direction to the Tungbhadra. 
‘The tillage was fair. The best tilled vitlages lay betweon Sudi and 
Kotumachgi, near Gadag south of Hombal, and from near Mundargi to 
tho Tungbhadra. ‘The hill villages, those near the main Dambal- 
Gadag road and ‘those west of Hombal, were less carefully tilled and 
had large patches of Laridli grass which in a few places half choked 
the crops. ‘The use of manure was general. In the black plain all the 
ficlds near the villages were manured every year ; those further off had 
some manure once in three or four years, and outlying fields, unless 
without help they refused to yicld anything, were never manured, 
The red soils which wanted much more onriching than tho black, 
received as much manure aa the landholder could manage to give’ 
them, The staple products wero judri, wheat, and cotton. Pulses 
were grown to some extont and oilseeds were mixed with grain. 
The jrdri_ was eaten locally and most of the wheat, and cotton and 
some of the oilseeds wero exported. Of the whole outturn about 
one-third belonged to the early or red soil and two-thirds to the late 
or black soil.? Cotton was the great local stuple. In 1873-74 


1Tn 1875 Mr, Robertson the Collector noticed that the spread in tillage was not due 
to the American War, as most of the land was taken hefure the effects of the Ameri- 
can War were felt. Tho spread of tillage was the result not of any unusunl causes 
but was due to the general prosperity of the sub-division. Ths almost entire absence 
of remissions and vutstandings was a further proof of this prosperity. Mr. E, P, 
Robertson, Collector, 162 of 27th February 1875. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 116. 

2 The 1874 details were early crops judri 2227 per cent, bajri 1°68, tur 2-27, mug 
234, kulthé 0-91, matki 0°33, rdla 1-88, miscellaneous 5°50, total 37°18 ; late crops judri 
14°21 per cent, cotton 30°34, wheat 11°66, gram 2-27, kusumba or safflower 2:18, linseed 
1°99, miscellaneous 0-17, total 62°82, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLV. 6-7, 41, 
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less than 111,219 acres or nearly one-third of the whole tillage 
urea were under cotton. Of the whole area 76,963 acres were 
American and 34,256 local. At 1874 prices the local value of the 
cotton crops averaged £1 to £1 2s. (Rs. 10-11) an acre or more than 
four times the revised survey rates. The chief imports were Kug- 
lish piece goods from Bombay both by the coast and by Belari; 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, cocoanut oil, spices, and salt, from Kanara and 
the coast; coarse sugar or gul and rice from South Dharwar and 
Kénara; silk from Beldri; and tobacco from Hubli. The teading 
exports were cotton, oil-seeds, and wheat. Most of the cotton went 
to Hubli and from Hubli to Kumta or K4rwér onthe coast. Of late 
years a cousiderable quantity of cotton had taken the eastern route to 
meet the rail at Beldri. Much more would have gone by this route 
but for the badness of the road between Dambal and the Tung- 
bhadra. The chief industry was the weaving of cotton cloth and 
of blankets. Much cotton and silk was dyed at Gadag and Betgeri, 
and cotton was also made into thread and sold in the local markets. 
Some villages made country carts, earthen vessels, aud oil, and in 
most ficld tools were made and mended, River,.bed stones rich in 
iron, were smelted in Chikvadvatti; Domi, and some of the smaller 
villages in the Kapat hills. lron smelting had once been a large 
industry but cheap Hnglish iron and dear local fuel had ruined it 
between them. After rain the sands of some of the Kapat Inll 
streams were washed for gold but tho yield did not do more than repay 
the labour. Cotton ginning or seed separating was an important 
industry. The local cotton was separated trom the seed by the foot- 
roller, the American cotton by the saw-gin. ‘Thirty-cight of the 
ninety-one inhabited villages had sawgins, 203 in all, worth about 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750). A cotton press was worked at Gadag by 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company and a/second Enropean firm Messrs. 
Robertson and Company bought and exported cotton. 


In 1874 there was a brisk tradeinland. In many cases land was 
sold at fifteen to twenty times and in some cases at thirty to forty 
times the survey assessment. These were high prices considcring 
that money was worth about twelve per cent. Ju the records of sales 
where a small price wasentercd, five or six times the assessment, there 
avas always the doubt whether the entries correctly represented the 
sule value of the land? During the thirty years ending 1874 popu- 
lation had incroased from 82,842 to 121,482 or 46°6 per cent,’® flat 
roofed! houses from 14,717 to 25,266 or 74°4 per cent, farm cattle 
from 23,194 to 25,473 or 9°8 per cent, carts from 678 to 3998 or 494 
per cent, watering wells from 97 to 138 or 42°2 per cent, and 
drinking wells from 290 to 483 or 66°5 percent. On the other hand 
there was a decrease in thatched houses from 750 to 461 or 31-9 per 
cent; in cows and buffaloes from 41,035 to 29,106 or 29 per cent ; in 
sheep and goats from 49,167 to 24,571 or 50 per cent ; in horses from 





1 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLLY, 35 - 36, 

2? Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 13, 45.55. 

3 In fifty-nine Governmont surveyed villages in 1874 the agricultural population 
was 25,677 or 55°38 per cent, partly agricultural 6615 or 14-27 per cent, and non- 
agricultural 14,072 or 30°35 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 43, 

‘Tiled houses were almost unknown. Bom, Goy. Sel. CLIV. 10. 
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Chapter VIII, 924 to 6840r 25°9 per cent. The small increase in well irrigation was 
Land. chiefly due to the brackishness of the water and to the great thickness 
. of the waterless surface layer. Round Gadag water was good, plenti- 
evision SURVEY. £4) and near the surface; but the people failed to use the water as 
yen they were satisfied with the returns given by dry-crops. In 1874 the 
° population gave a donsity of 175 to the square mile, afair rate for 

a country with Jittlo watered land. Tho rate of increase, 466 per 

cent, was considerably greater than in the Hubli and Navalgund 

villages, perhaps because people had come from the neighbonring 

Nizdm’s country. In 1844 and 1845 when Colonel Anderson was 

carrying out the first measurements, some persons were shown him 

who had come from the Niz&m’s villages. The move had to be made 

with great care as the peoplo were closoly watched and the property 

and families of those who were suspected of inclining to move into 

British territory were liable to be seized. This immigration ceased 

in 1852 when the neighbouring Nizim’s villages passed to the 

British. Itwas known that this inflow of people from the Nizam’s 

villages had nover been on any very large scale. Mr. Robertson the 

Colloctor thought that theincrcase was solely due to the general pros- 

perity of the sub-division which was shown by the rapid riae of 
Gadag-Betgeri and) Mundargi.? Tho flat-roofed or better class of 

houses had greatly increased, and though there was little rise in the 

number of farm cattle the style of animal had greatly improved. The 

landholders took pride in their bullocks, aud bad cattle were rarely 

seen. The bringing of great stretches of waste under tho plough had 
reduced grazing und lowered the number of sheep and goats. Large. 

flocks still found good grazing on the Kapat range. ‘There was no 

former record of ploughs; 6227 the 1874 number was doubtful ;what- 

ever the number, it was enough to keep the land in fair cultivation, 

As inevery other partof tho country the numberof cartshad cnormous- 

ly increased, In-1844:the common two-bullock cart: or chhakdt was 

almost unknown ; the large eight-bullock waggon or hali bandi which 

was only used for home purposes, was the only cart of the country. 

There was no direct road to the coast and aJl the coastward trade was 

carried on pack bullocks.3 One-half of the new wells had been sunk 

between 1864 and 1874. One reason for the small increase was that 

over about three-fourths of the area the waterless surface stratum was 

very thick, and, even when water was reached, it was commonly brack- 

ish. The chief supply of water was from ponds and stream-beds. Of 

151 ponds all but four were used for drinking. Of the whole number 

in ordinary years probably not one-tenth held water at the ond of the 

hot weather. To a great extent the people depended on holes dug in 

river beds. Fortunately early in May a succession of thunderstorms 

usually furnished a fresh supply. The northern villages especially 

near Navalgund suffered most from the want of good drinking water. 





1 Colonel Anderson, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 9-10, 
1 Mr, E. P. Robertson, Collector, 162 of 27th February 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 


1. 

3 In February 1875 Mr. Robertson wrote : ‘A cart and pair of bullocks is usnally 
calculated to represent a profit to its owner of about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. An 
increase of 3325 carts, therefore, represented a yearly addition of nearly £35,000 
(Rs. 34 ddths) to the income of the sub-division.’ Bom. Gov. Sel, CLLY, 113. 
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The large village of Kotumachgi,with about 2700 people, had 
aly one well. Except what this well yielded, tho rest of the 
water had to be brought several miles. In the south water was 
plentiful, the streams often held water all the year round. The 
rainfall varied slightly in difforent parts of the sub-division. In 
the extreme north-west villages it was uncertain. Further east, 
though not more abundant, it was more seasonable. The whole 
centre of the sub-division had a fair rainfall. Except. under 
the lee of the higher part of the range south of Dambal, the 
Kapat hill villages had an unusually large share of the carly 
rains. The four reservoirs which were used in watering land were & 
lake of 465 acres at Dambal and small ponds at Navali, Balganur, 
and Hulkot. The Dambal lake had once been a large expanse of 
water oven in the hot weathor. It still (1874) watored 124 acres 
of good garden land. But it was much silted. It was dry by 
the end of March and even when full, was not more than six foot 
deep. More than half of it was overgrown with a thorny thicket of 
babhul bushes a favourite resort of pig, peafowl, and other wild 
animals. After the rains tho drying. of the decayed undergrowth 
caused much fever of a deadly type+ The traffic betwoen Dambal 
and Belari was large and growing. ‘Lhe exports to Beldri included 
some cotton, a good deal of wheat, and, in years of short rainfall 
in Beldéri and Kadapa, considerable quantities of the common grains. 
The landholders of Dambal were well oif for local markets. Tho 
joint town of Gadag-Betgeri with a population of over 18,000 was 
a place of large trade. Gadag was the chief local cotton contro 
and one of the leading trading towns in the Bombay Karnétak ; 
Mundargi was a large market with a rapidly growing trade; 
.BDambal and Naregal were good minor markets; and there were 
several more well placed village markets. Gadag-Betgeri had long 
been one of the loading weaving centres. In spite of the competi- 
tion of English and Bombay steam-made yarn and cloth, the 
weavers had nearly held their own, the number of looms showing a 
fall only from 1507 to 1399. 


The ninoty-one inhabited villages had 806 temples, 183 mosques, 
103 gardi-manis or sport-pits, aud 17 distillerics. The small 
number of distilleries and the large number of sport-pits said 
much for the temperance and the manliness of the people. The 
sport-pits were for coolness built partly underground, where the 
young villagers wrestled, worked dumbbells, lifted and threw 
weights sometimes with great skill and success. The elders looked 
on with interost. To have the best wrestlorin the country-side was 
an honour of which his village was extremely proud.’ 

In 1874 about 75 per cent of the Government lands were tilled 
by the man whose name appeared as holder in tho Government 
books or by membors of his family. ‘The holders tilled about five 
per cent in partnership with others and let twenty per cent to tenants. 








1 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 37. 
2 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLIV. 39. 
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Chapter VIII. In private or indm lands about forty-three per cent were used or 
Land tilled by the proprietor or the members of his family, about seven 
‘ per cent by the proprietor in partnership with others, and fifty 
Reviston SuRVEY. Her cent were let to tenants, ‘he ront of tenant-tilled fields 
pitas was paid in cash in five cases out of six in Government lands 
and in nine cases out of ten in private lands. When rent was 
tuken in grain, as a rule tho quantity of grain was not fixed, It was 
a share of the crop. Except in poor land where it was somewhat 

less, the share of grain rent was usually one-half. 


During the thirty years’ settlement the Dambal sub-division had 
on the whole thriven greatly. It had good svil, a fair climate, 
largely improved communication, excellent markets, and easily sold... 
and high priced produce. The people were hardworking and had 
a natural turn for trade and thrift. 


The ninety-three villages were entirely remeasured. Every 
separate occupaucy was made into a separate survey field and all very 
large numbers wore broken into acre fields. The formor classing 
of the soil had becn carried out under many difficulties, Much 
of even the better black soil had for years lain waste. In these 
waste tracts tho.wash of many rains had left the surface strewn 
with pebbles and lime knohs and the lowness and extreme thorni- 
ness of the bilhud scrab scemed to support. the evidence of the 
pebbles that the soil was wretched. Large areas were much 
under-classed. Long before the ond of the survey lease tho thorns 
had been cut down and ploughing had shown that rich land lay 
under the layer of surface pebbles. The rule regarding classing, 
which had been adopted in, Hubli and Navalgund in 1874, was 
followed in Dambal. In fields whose old classification was higher 
than 104 annas, only ten to fifteen per cent of the whole number 
of fields were reclassed; fields whose valuation was lower than 10} 
annas were all reclassed, 


Tho ninety-three villages were divided into four classes and charged 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s, 3d. to ds. (Rs. 14-1). 
The first class, whose highest dry-crop acro rate was fixed at 3s. 
(Rs.14), included besides Gadag and Betgeri fifteen villages bordering 
on the helt of villages on tho east of Navalgund. ‘Iho second class 
whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 9d. (Rs. 12) included thirtys. 
three villages forming a belt which ran north-west and south-east, 
in the centro of the sub-division and on or close to the Gadag- 
Dambal road a line of great traffic; the third class, whose highest 
dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14), included twenty-nine 
villages in the north close to the Ydvgal villagos and villages along 
the eastern frontier, which were badly placed for the seaward 
cotton trade ; the fourth class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 
2s. 8d. (Rs. 14), included fourteen outlying villages in the extreme 
north-east and sonth-east. During the settlement the area of rice 
land had risen from 108 to 292 acres. This land was chiefly 
channel-watered land in the extreme north-east and south, For 
the rice land # highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) and an average 
acre rate of 6s. 3d. (Rs. 34) instead of 4s, 4d. (Rs. 2 as. 2%) were 
proposed. ‘hese rice lands were often watered from ponds an 
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on much of them sugarcane was grown once in three years. Only the 
best soil with an unfailing water-supply would pay 12s. (Rs. 6) ; 
‘rice land which depended solely on rain would pay the same rate as 
that on dry-crop land. The rice lands were arranged under 
the four intermediate classes according to the periods for which 
water was available.) Of channel-watered garden land or 
pitasthal biégdyat there were 603 acres. ‘I'he plain part of the sub- 
division had little or no garden land and where there was garden 
land the crops were poor, vegetables and dry grains. ‘I'he south, 
chiefly Dambal, Dom, Sortur, Bennihalli, Mundargi, and Yelli- 
Serur had some fine sugarcane and betel-vine gardens. The Dambal 
gardens were watered from the lake which though in bad order held 
water till the end of March. The fine gardens in the other villages 
wero watered by channels from streams some of which lasted through- 
out the year. Jor garden land a highest acro rate of 163, (Rs. 8) 
vas proposed. The existing acre rate was in some cases 16s. 
(Rs. 8), and the rate before the existing settlement had been £1 16s. 
(Rs.18). Of purely well watered garden land there were 1250 acres. 
‘he well watered garden land, recorded _in the former settlement, 
was assessed within the highest dry-crop acre vate, and the area that 
had since been turned into garden was assessed at the simple 
dry-crop rate in accordance with Government Resolution 1028 dated 
the 25th of February 1874, Some of the well watored laud yielded 
betel-vine, sugarcane, and other superior crops. In 1845 the whole 
area of garden crops of all kinds, well watored and channel watered, 
was 954 acres. The 1875 total amounted to 1853 acres. That the 
increase was so small was due to the absence or the brackishness 








1The Irrigation Revenue Report for 1879.contains..the following account of the 
survey system of assessing the water rate on lands watered from the old Dharwar 
reservoirs, On a revision of settlement the survey officers inspect the land and 
such fields as are found to have been actually watered from the reservoir within a few 
years of the inspection, are assessed as irrigated. No attempt is made to gauge the 
capabilities of the rescrvoir by calculating its storage capacity in proportion to the 
yearly rainfall. The area found to be actually watered is taken to be the area which 
the reservoir ia capable of watering, and rico or garden rates, ag the case may be, are 
assessed accordingly, The water-supply is divided into six goneral classes avcording 
to the time which the water is estimated to last and to the situation and quality of 
the land, In this way rates are assessed on a sliding scale. ‘The usual settlement is 
for thirty years. When once introduced the rates are levied whether the fields are 
watered or net. In fact, for this term of years, the rate is a fixed settlement on a 
tixed area, allowing of uo change unless, which rarely happens, reclassing is required 
to meet sume change in the reservoir either for better or worse, The assessments are 
consolidated and are gathered by the Revenue Department in the usual manner. 
The settlement gives tho people, who hold the area assessed ay irrigated, the 
exclusive right to the water of the reservoir, as they and they alone pay water rates, 
The watered area cannot be enlarged except by private arrangement among the land- 
holders, and during a season of drought no apecial use of the water can be made 
without the consent of the landholders in whom the property of the water is vested. 
Should any dry-crop lands be watered under au agreement with the landholders, no 
extra rates are levied, but, at the next settlement, the land is liable to be included in 
the watered area. In this way much land may be watered for a considerable number 
of yeara without paying anything but dry-crop rates, Works often irrigate much 
larger areas than those assessed as irrigated, ‘The survey systern had the benefit that 
the people thoroughly understood it ; under it Government often lost revenue by the 
extension of irrigation during the survey lease. Dambal Tank, Dharwar Collectorate, 
Irrigation Revenue Report (31st July 1880) of the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind, 
for 1878-79, Appendix V. 
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of surface water over a great part of the sub-division, which made 
well watered gardens impossible. The proposed revised rates 
raised the rental on the area under tillage from £16,757 to £24,845 
(Rs. 1,67,570-Rs. 2,48,450), an increase of 48°2 per cent. The 
details are : 

Dambal Revision Settlement, 1874-75. 


Foruer SURVEY. Revis10N SURVEY, 


















































Vil- Occupied. Ocoupied. Unoccupied. Total In+ } High- 
CLasa. | | crease} ont 
Ingres. Per | Acre 
Area. ae Area. | Rental, | Area.| Rental.| Area. | Rental. | cont, (Rates, 
Acres. Rs. |Acres.) Ra, Acres, | Re. ‘Ra, 
| 17 51,428 | 62,856 | 204 54 51,632 | 62,410 | 58:2 it 
Ti... 33 92,818 | 86,535 | 1414 466 93,727 | 87,001 | 66": | 1 
It... 29 2 | 103,203 857 | 2119 624 {110,322 | 90,851 | 467 | 14 
IV... 14 26,868 B83 28,786 | 19,681 | 196 | 13 
284,467 249,873 | 4 





Compared with the first three classes, the increase in the fourth 
class was very small, only 19°6 por cent; the villages in this class 
were outlying and badly placed and much of the soil was poor. 
The largest increases were in Chikop,a good black soil village 
close to the north of Gadag, and in Hombal and Gadag town. 
Hombal was an exceedingly well placed purely black soil villago 
and in Gadag the whole of the lands to the north of the town were 


black soil. In four villages the increase was between sixty and 
seventy per cent. In all the remaining villages it was less than sixty 
per cent. Three villages showed a decrease, Kalignur of 6°2 per cent, 
Bevinkatti of 0°7 per cent, and Dindur of 3°6 per cent. Of these 
Kalignur and Bevinkatti were in the extreme north-east where 
was much poor soil, and Dindur was among the Kapat hills where 
the soil was very poor. The following statement shows the total 
area and assessment of the sub-division under the original and the 
revised survey settlements : 
Dambal Survey Settlement, 1874-75. 

































EXISTING, Proposed. 
Land. ———- 

Quit 

Area. | Rental,| Ares, | Rental. Rent. 

7 Acres. | Ra. Acres. | Rs, Rs, 

Govern- { Ocenpied -| 270,088) 187,566) 278,812] 248,446)... 
ment. { Unoccupiod... 4362 1174 6655] 1,427]... 
Alienated ens 4 104,26C) 66,278] 109,062] 93,105] 34,363 
Unarable 64,170} 48,792[ as 
Total ...| 442,771 235,018) 442,821 $49,778 “94,308 






The decrease in the unarable area from 54,170 to 48,792 acres 
was chiefly due to the transfer to the arable of the lands in the 
villages on the slopes of the Kapat hills. The average acre rate 
all over the occupied land amounted to 1s. 93d. (14} as.) against 
ls. 22d. (9;58.) under the former settlement. The proposed 
revised settlement was sanctioned by Government in March 1875.! 





1 Bom. Gov, Res. 1679 of 19th March 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV, 142.148. 
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During the ten years before the original survey scttlewent 
(1835-1845), tho tillage area varied from about 113,700 acres in 
1835-36 to about 148,600 acres in 1840-41, and collections from 
about £9500 (Rs, 95,000) in 1841-42 to about £14,500 (Rs. 1,45,000) 
in 1839-40, During the first ten years of tho survey lease (1845-55) 
tillage rose from about 151,000 acres in 1845-46 to about 206,000 
acres in 1854-55 and collections from £7086 to about £15,300 
(Rs. 70,860-Rs. 1,53,000) ; during the next ten years (1855-1865) 
tillage rose from about 222,800 acres in 1855-56 to about 266,800 
acres in 1864-65, and collections from about £16,100 to about 
£19,200 (Rx. 1,61,000- Rs. 1,92,000) ; and during the last ten years 
(1865-1875) tillage fell from about 266,600 acres in 1865-66 to about 
265,200 acres in 1874-75 and collections varicd from about £19,100 
(Rs. 1,91,000) in 1871-72 to about £19,400 (Rs. 1,94,000) in 1874-75. 


The detail 





8 are :! 




















Dambal, 86 Villages: Survey Results, 1835 - 1880. 






































TtL LAGE. WAats. Out Jeri 
Y Ban, Ta) Qult | stand. | Coles | Rupee 
Remis Ren- | Grazing) Rent. ; 97 tous. ; PURE 
Aren. | Rental. stone. Arca. tal. | Feen, ings. Prices. 
Before 
Surey. | Acres. | Rs, | Re. [Acres.| Be. | Re Rs. Ra. Rs. !Pounds. 
1835-86 113,689, 1,121,980, 19,144] 91,477! 88,484} 76 | 18,473) ) 6563 | 1,045,018 
1836-37 127,757| 2,23,678, 44471767251 66,108) - 184) 21,543 | 24,280 1,72, 589) 
1837-38 148,043) 1,87,254| 6675] 64,728, 68,5692] 134 | 23,R41-| 46,408 | 1,07,663) 
1898-39 147,442) 148,968 25,562] 68,406! 56,261 bi | 22,703 | 22,020 |1,22,142 
1839-40...) 146,369! 1,35,774! 4174] 67,0688) 59,884} 249 | 28,418} 11,218 | 1,445,089 
1840-41...) 145,579! 1,37,542! 42,908] 70,663! 71,257, 940 | 23,983 | 16,898 , 1,02,609) 
1841-42... 147,501! 1,35,521! 96,592) 71,2774] 76,433) 384] 24,904) 28,918 | 90,819) 
1842-43 ..{ 144,440; 1,354,331! 82,616) 78,730) 93,253) 987} (25,002 | 17,801 | 1,009,815) 
1943-44) 144,400) 1,393,280) 31,716| 80,010) 87,458} 705 | 24,842 1 17,665 1 1,08,897 
1844-45 137,472) 1,29,077! 25,427} 87,644) Q4,GL1} 209 | 24,U98 , 4221 | 1,23,044) 
Surwy. | 
1815-46 161,281) 95,516, 35,000| 86,930] 45,3081 | 2577 | 18,985 | 18,159 | 70,860[ = 147 
1846-47 172,690) 1,07,632; 442] 72,122] 37,000)" ©8523 | 21,556 12 | 1,87,262) 120 
1847-48...) 174,010! 1,08,493) 116} 70,931) 36,233] 7775.) 21,543 32 | 1,387,083; 120 
1848-49 4.) 183,500! 3,172,677) 16] 63,811) $2,147] i988 | 21,495 | 17 | 1,41,075, 126 
1849-50...) 176,571) 1,08, 457 16) 68,865) 56,878) G16) | 21,203 we |1,85,892 120 
1860-51 178,278! 1,09,554! 16} 68,200) 36,150) S084 ) 20,742 ) 23,065 1 1,12,310) 120 
1851-62 ...{ 180,032| 1,216,340 15] 67,810) 20,659) 5135 | 20,676 8 | 1,42,197' 146 
1852-63 ...{ 197,660! 1,209,625, 105] 60,215, 25,154| 43s | 20,704 1 | 146,762 98 
1853-64...) 196,584/1,10,871, 25; 42,467! 27,543) 4901 | 25,470 122 | 1,50, 104 A2 
1854-55 ...| 206,024, 1,24,697| 75] 45,6451 24,000) 4008 [24 , (164 . | 1,583,204 82 
1855-86 ...| 229,297, 1,32, 808 42] 30,222) 16,884) 8449 [25 ,224 | 1,861,029, 80 
1856-57 ..! 246,486] 1,47,417) 196]11,037, 6572} 1613 | 26,144 | 174,973} 80 
1857-68...) 253,047 1,51,488' = 18) 4526) iyo} = 612 | 25,727 | 1,77,812 92 
1868-60...) 264,688) 1,534,304! 1p} 5942! 1753) 49h | 25,487 1,79,201 84 
1859.60 .,,{ 268,721/ 1,585,130, 15] 5t6al inna = 890 | 26,167 1,80,678 76 
1860-61 261,838, 1,56,690; 1} 4519] 1177) 849 : 1,838,891) 62 
1801-82 263,043: 1,57,850, 15/4184, 108: 360 | 32,818 1,090,214 62 
1863-63 204,503] 1,58,03L 14] 4021 430 | 32,004 1,90,461 36 
1863-64 266,528] 1,58,556, 14 204] 495] 906 | 32,772 1,091,519 24 
1884-63 266,809} 1,58, 730, 2135 181 | 23,823 | 1,92,784 24 
1885.66 266,020! 1,58,628, ... | 2380 240 | 34,040 | 1,92,903 19 
1868-67 204,904] 1,057,720. 83903} 1422} 340 ; 33,821 1,91, 880, 22 
1867-68 285,068) 1,57,090' ... | 8788) 1194) B18 34,306 | 1,92,608 72 
1868-69 ...| 204,628) 1,847,841! ... | 4260) 1905} 368 | 84,141 1,092,345) 80 
1869.70 ...| 264,775, 1,68,0801 .. | 4132) 1 896 | 34,282 1,92,717' 64 
1870-71 ..| 264’847l 1,538,097, ... | 3963] 994) 1000 { 98,720 1,92,826) 56 
1871-73 ...| 264,864] 1,58,104; 14] 4024] 1018] 14h | 82,785 1,91,020, 56 
187273 264,841] 1,58, 103; 14] 4046! 1017 263 | 32,704 1,91,146 40 
1873-74 28,240] 1,568,203; 14] Sdad 103 | 88,018! .. | 1,917,309] 52 
1874-75 265,280) 1,58,189' ... | 364 2581 | 38,051 | 104,861}... 
Revision | 
Survey. \ 
1975-78 ..,! 968,308! 222,729)... 4l7al 1674 real 1 2,71,882! 
1878-77 ...| 288,290 2,32,677| 891, 4117) 98 1963 | 36,642 | 14,807 | 2,556,584! 
1877-78 .,.| 289,730] 2,834,556]. 6188 1985] 817 | 87,009 | 4508 | 2,67,8781 
1878-72 ...| 268,887) 2,341,930, ... | esed 2974] 990 | 38,749 | 4025 | 2,67,044, 
1879-80 ..,| 261,729 2, 30,809] 14,347] b@3u] 1116 3,609 | 622 | 268,006, 

















1Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 56, 60-61. 
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Bankapur, which had been settled in 1846-47, was resettled in 
1876-77. After tho first survey, a redistribution had taken place, 
by which eighty villages remaincd in the Bankapur sub-division, 
fifty-two had been transferred to Karajgi, four to Héngal, and one 
to Hubli. Old Bankdpur was much broken by villages belonging 
to the Savanur state and to other sub-divisions. From the extreme 
west to the extreme east was about forty miles. During the thirty 
years ending 1875-76 communications had been greatly improved. 
A cart road had been opened between Hubli and Sirsi and another 
joining Banképur with Sirsi and passing near Hangal. Roads 
had also been made leading by the Arbail pass to Kérwér and 
Kumta. A lino ran between Haveri and Sirsi by Samasgi which 
opened communication with Kumta. <A road from Hiiveri to 
Udvanur joined Banképur with Beléri. The rupee price of jrdri 
had risen from 262 pounds in 1844 to 86 pounds in 1874, of wheat 
from 100 to 28 pounds, of gram from 82 to 28 pounds, and of rice 
from 86 to 42 pounds. Cotton had risen from £7 10s. (Rs. 75) the 
khandi of 784 pounds in 1846 to about £16 (Rs. 160) the khandi 
in 1876. 

Comparing the nine years ending 1855 with the eight yoars 
ending 1874, tho area held for tillage had risen from 189,690 
acres to 223,304 acres and the collections from £8614 to £10,857 
(Rs. 86,140-Rs. 1,08,570), The details are: 
Kankdpur Titlaye and Revenue, 1835 - 1874, 




















Occupied | Arable 











Year Collec- | Remis- Out- 
z Land. Waste. lions. | sions. | standings. 
Acres. Acres. Tig. Rs. Rs. 
1885-1845 146,158 | 65,260 86,849 | 14,035 7107 
1846-1855 ~).. 180,690 | 85,620 86,143 687 42b7 
1866-1865 221,632 3664 [ 1,065,943 1 oe 
1486 «1874... 993,304 | 1938 | 1,08,573 














Tho average notices issued in default of timely payment of 
revenue from 1872-73 to 1874-75 were 162. During the same period 
land had only twice been sold. In 1875 about soventy-five per cent 
of the Government lands were tilled by the men whose names appeared 
as holdors in the Governmont books, either solely or in partnership: 
with others. ‘ho holders sublet about fourteon per cent on money 
rents and four per cent on produce or grain rents, Three por cont 
wero arable assossed waste,a proportion of which consisted of valuable 
grass lands which were not allowed to be taken for tillago but 
wore yearly sold by auction. Three per cent was unarable unassessed 
waste, In eighty-eight villages of the sub-division there was not 
a single waste survey field. What wasto there was was generally 
in tho villages to the west, bordering on the forest, where grazing 
was abundant and in the castern villages whero there was much 
poor hilly land. ‘The returns showod a rise in population from 














¥ Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 7 of 4th Jan. 1876, Gov. Res. 1031 of 16th Feb. 1876, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 
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67,722 in 1846-47 to 88,869 in 1875 or thirty-one per cont; in flat Chapter VIII. 
roofed und tiled houses from 10,481 to 14,908 or forty-two per cent; Land 
in carts from 1641 to 4115 or 150 per cent; and in horses and ponies : 
from 912 to 989 or three percent. On the other hand thatched houses R®v1810N Survey, 
had fallen from 2854 to 2089 or twenty-seven per cent; farm cattle sed , 
from 21,877 to 21,624 or ono per cent; cows, buffaloes, and their me 
young from 38,400 to 34,740 or nine per cont ; and sheep and goats 
from 18,064 to 12,976 or thirty-four per cent. The number of looms 
had risen from 395 in 1845 to 867 in 1875. The soil and climate 
varied greatly. In the west red clay slate soils were common like 
the IIubli red soils, The centre of the sub-division was black soil 
with occasional hills and patches ofred. Ju the east were outcrops of 
granito or rather of gneiss. The black soils were of a superior quality 
and were excellently suited for tho growth of cotton, especially of 
New Orleans cotton. In the west the rainfall was rather heavy for 
superior dry-crop tillage. The centre of the sub-division, passing 
from west to east, enjoyed an excellent and ccrtain rainfall, and 
was well suited for the growth of dry crops. In the north and south 
belt of villages, the rainfall was somewhait-less certain and seasonable, 
as tho villages, especially the eastern villages, got more of the later 
heavy rains and less of the early Juno rains. » Rice was grown in 
the wostern and to a less extent in the eentre villages. Jvari, bajri, 
wheat, fur and other pulses, and oil-seeds as well as cotton were 
abundant in the centre and east, especially in the central tract 
stretching from the extremo southorly point, south of tho Varda, 
through a lino passing near the town of Savanur, to the extreme 
northern villages of the sub-division, Cotton was the great 
exportable produce and as tho soil and the damp air were specially 
favourable to it, New Orleans had toa great extent supplanted the 
local variety. 123 ponds and reservoirs wero used for watering land, 
but none of them hold water during the hot weather. The garden 
products were cocoa and betel palms, sugarcane, and the betel vine, 
Rice was also grown asa change crop in garden land, The chief 
industries were the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. 
Karajgi, Navo Riti, and Banképur had the largest hand-loom woaving 
population. Haveri was 2 great centro of tho cardamom trade, as 
cardamoms were supposod to have no value until they were soaked in 
: the water of a well at Haveri. Theothertrading towns wore Bankapur, 
Karajgi, and Hulgur. ‘The people were well fed, well housed, and 
woll clad, and generally strong and healthy. Their field tools and 
cattle wero good. ‘Tillage was caroful especially in gardens and in 
the fields of Ingalgi and its neighbouring villages. 


All fields both dry and watered had to be remeasured. The 
number of survey fields in the 137 villages of the sub-division was 
‘raised from 11,685 to 17,396. The total area was 259,776 acros 
against 258,988 acres according to the uld survey. Of rico thore was 
a total arca of 6680 acres against 6160 recorded by the old survey. 
Of this 3105 acres were Government land against 2655 according 
to the last survey. The garden arca was roturned ai 1516 acres of 
which 965 were Government against 1458 acres and 866 Government 
according to the former survey. A highest dry-crop acre rate of 
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Chapter VIII. 3s. (Rs. 14) was adopted for four isolated villages among the Hangal 
Land villages ; 4e. (Rs. 2) for fifty villages of which sixteon wero on the 

; westorn border of the main block of the sub-division and thirty-four 
Revision SuRvEY. were to the east of the third class of villages; 4s. 6d. (Rs. 34) for 
reine fifty-two villages lying to the wost of the sub-division; 3s. 3d, 

i ae (Rs. 13) for twenty-five villages lying to the east of the thirty-four 
villages of the second class; and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 13) for six villages in 

the extreme east of the sub-division. The highest rice acre rate 

was fixed at 16s, (Rs. 8), and the highest gardon acre rate at £1 4s. 

(Rs. 12). The average acre rate over the wholo Government 

occupied land of every kind according to the revised settlement 
was 2s. 44d. (Re. 1 as. 22) or 93d. (64 as.) higher than 1s, 64d. . 

(12,7; as.), the existing average rate. The cffect of the revised 

settloment was an increase of 49°5 percent. The following statement 

gives the details : 
Bankdpur Revision Settlement, 1876-77. 


| | Fotage Seva KEVISION Survey. 
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vil. | Occupicd Land. | Occupied Land. | Arable Waste. Total, Inerense! Highest’ 
of Dry- 

Assess: | crop 





Asdoay- ae Aggess- Area. 















































Asseus. Assess-| ment, | Acre 

Area. | Taont, inent. ment, | AT ment. [Per cent, Rate. 

Acres. Ra, | Acres, Re, = Rs. | Acres. | Re. | Rs. a. 

1 4 8142 83437 3476) 4951) 245 393 8721 5349} 44-1 18 
Ho...) bo 48,164) 86,207) 50,260) 54,478) 2782 1260 52,002) 56,728) 60-1 20 
I} 52 44,010| 47,976) 44,075) 74,001) 528 302 45,5038) 74,293] 50°3 24 
WV ...| 85 30,865, 16,208) 81,441) 22,134) 2747 687 34,188] 22,821) 358 110 
Vv 8 7081) 3954 isl 4844 4 1 7185 4849) B26 1 6 
Toted...] 437) 332,771) 1,07,961) 1,87,883}1,01,402) 0260 | wes | 149,089) 7,64,040) 08 |. 

unpre ee 


There were no cases of excessive increase on whole villages. In 
three villages only did the enhancement exceed cighty per cent. 
These as well as half of the villages in which the enhancement was 
between seventy and eighty per cent, were villagos of the third class 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 48. 6d. (Rs, 24). In other 
cases large enhancements were mostly due to increase in the area of 
rice or garden land. 


During the ten years before the original survey sottlement ° 
(1836-46), the tillage aroa fell from about 73,000 acres in 1836-37 to 
about 54,000 acres in 1845-46, and collections variedtrom about £7800 
in 1836-37 to about £14,100 in 1889-40 (Rs. 78,000- Rs. 1,41,000). 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1846-56), the tillage 
area rose from about 78,000 acres in 1846-47 to about 114,000 
acres in 1855-56, and collections from about £9900 to abont £14,300 
(Rs. 99,000. Rs. 1,43,000) ; during the noxt ten years (1856-66) the 
tillage area rose from about 124,000 acres in 1856-57 to about 
135,000 acres in 1865-66 and collections from about £15,000 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,50,000-Rs. 160,000) ; and during the last ten years 
(1866-76), the tillage area fell from about 134,800 acres in 1866-67 
to about 132,800 in 1875-76 and collections from about £16,000 to 
about £16,800 (Rs, 1,60,000 - Rs. 1,58,000). During the four years 
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after the revision survey (1876.80) the tillage area varied from about 
137,000 acres in 1877-78 to about 131,000 acres in 1879-80, and 
collections from about £21,800 (Rs. 2,18,000) in 1878-79 to about 
£21,100 (Rs. 2,11,000) in 1876-77. The details are :! 


Bankipur, 187 Villayes : Surucy Results, 1836-1880. 
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TILLAGE. Waste. 
fn, Out- | _| Judri 
Fear. ol en ae 
Area. | Rental, mig- | Arca. | Rental. earls ings. ices. 
BOTS. 
‘ 1 
1 ‘ { ‘ 
Before Survey. | Acres. Rs. Rs. | Acres, Ks, Ry. Hy. Rs. te, Lt. > 
1836-37 72,824) 1,08,508) 46,417] 45,818 | 22,580 218 | 83,944 |17,912) 78,34] 
1487-83 78,696) 1,18,304/ 21,885] 45,039 | 22,070 162 | 43,764 | 82,088) 1,08,407 
1838-39 66,481) 1,090,502) 44,900) 52,157 | 20,421 274 | 32,937 701] 1,07, 108 
1830-40 69,784] 1,04.416) 6740! 61,877 | 27,483 829 | 48,953 | 1048) 1,400,909)... 
1340-41 70,197| 1,04,349] 11,829, 50,495 | 27,261 BBO | 43,282 | 1166] 1,385,026) 244 
Us4t-4Z oo... | 88,394) 1,03,249'10, 525] 69,272 | 97,591 459 | 43,070 | 6H29'1,29,814| 244 
Isat-4t od G6,842 1,01,269| 9223) 55,638 | 32,800 1206 | 42,021 | 3762-1,81,480, 244 
1343-44 60,208} 93,850] $206| 62,462 | 42,471 T3 | 42,028 | 4859) 1,28,543) 224 
1844-45 56,601) 88,636) R46} 68,988 | 47,164 46 | 41,847 | 2073) 1,27,620) 262 
1845-46 54,977| 85,871) 3805] 60,900 | 50,764 $401 | 41,114 THU} 1,25,761] 250 
Survey. 
1946-47, af THB] 7H,HRG] 6536) 60,571 | 97,877 | 2685 | 87,620 ] 13,202] e8,0t) 244 
1847-48. | 82314) 70,644) 126) 46,611] 24,527 5600 | 87,842 31) 122,089) 240 
LAd8aq9 $7,311] 84,538) lu} 42,144 | 20,978 | 7795 | 37,632 43) 128,520, 224 
1849-50... 88,203} B4,087 10) 41,844 | (27489 7239) 87,009 |... | 125,375) 202 
1850-51, 01,043) 84,828 10] 89,508 | 20,961 5884 | 36,568 |29,18]] 98,8347 218 
1861-52... 100,510} 89,450 14] 31,690 | Id s63 HIG] B63us |... | 1,81,020) 202 
1852-58, 101,644) $9,848 10} Bo,Ku0 | 16804 BYI2 | 46,183 |... 11,381,248) 46 
1868-64... 108,995) 49,466) 0. | 28,826 | 17,440 5dls | 42,671 47: 1,387,708] 98 
1854-55... 107,744] 92,716 48 25,420 | 14s8n |) S125 | 42,332 72 1dO,053} 86 
1860-56, «| 114,490) 96,205 iy] 19,004 | a4 | 3000] 429247] .. | 1,423,618] 43 
1856-07 ed 124,167] 102,356 1) e289 daeb 2106} 42.624 » 41,497,144) 72 
1857-58, 127,493) 104,442)... 6019 3433 1364 4 42.553 .. {1,483,499} 90 
1858-59 |, 127,670} 104,757), 6005 8216 1402"; 49,799 | ,, | 1,48,050) 109 
1859-60, oe! 123,047) 106,407) 0. 4723 ay 1403 | 49,906 ve | 2,40,895/ 
1860-61 el 181,782] 107,410)... 2445 164 STD | 4b,048 . | 163,435] 85 
186162... 133,230] 108,681]... 2601 902 912] 49,843 | 4. | 1,090,486) 45 
1882-63, 188,038) 108,878]... 1958 767 1032. | .49,847 » | 169,767) 24 
1863-64, 184,600} 109,083]... 1202 fi82 2008 [ 49,854 1,060,008, 14 
1814-05 134,660) 109,088)... 1197 fg 2113 | 49,675 1,60,871{ 18 
1865-66 184,827} 109,207) ,,, 1204 534 14&L | 49,391 1,680,079} 48 
1866-07 134,827] 100,178] .., W155 482 1606 ; 49,350 1,80.034) 64 
1867-68 134,608) 109,108)... 1188 150 1790 | 49,371 1,680,264} 80 
1863-69 134,582] 109,024] ,., 1365 578 841) 49,308 1,659,173) 80 
1869-70 184,122) 108,640). 1713 ys5 1438 | 49,273 1,509,856} = 72 
1870-71 133,098] 108,628]... 1837 3d7 1923 | 49,269 1,6%,714[ 96 
1871-72 TH3, 887) JOSD47] 1902 sd. 1275 | 49,244 1,698,000] 96 
1872.73 183,081) 108,090} ,., 2694 Labs 242 | 49,147 1,609,279) 52 
1873-74 132,800] 107,007]... 2762 1383 782 | 49,122 157,878) 34 
1874 75 182,771] 107,951]... 2779 1408 Gis | 49,114 167,681) 98 
1875-76 182,778] 107,935]... 3049 1067 Yu3 | 48,844 1,067,742]... 





In 1878, 215 villages of the old Héngal sub-division and tho old 
Tarag petty division were reviscd.?_ Under a new distribution of 
these villagos, 119 had gone to New Hangal, sixty-five to Bankapur, 


twelvo to Karajgi, twelve to Hubli, and seven to Kalghatgi. 





1 Bom, Gov. Sel, CLV. 50, 52-53, 


® Col, Anderson, Surv, Comr, 178 of 3rd February 1877, Gov. Res, 2854 of 8rd May 
1877, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI, 
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country included in this Héngal-Taras block of villages contained 
399°45 square miles and was about forty-two miles from north to 
south. The narrower strip to the north as far south as Dhundshi 
comprised the old Taras petty division, and the country to the south 
of Dhundshi comprised the old Hangal sub-division. Since 1847, 
when the former survey was introduced, communications had greatly 
improved, The main road from Hubli to the port of Kumta b 

Sirsi passed through the Taras villages; another road between tha 
Dharwar plains and Kumta led from Bankdpur by Héngal to Sirsi. 
From Bankdpur a main line of road passed west to Mundgod in 
Kanara, from Mundgod two roads led to the coast one by Sirsi 
to Kumta, the other by YellAépur and the Arbail pasa either to 
Kumta or to Kérwdr, The south of Haéngal was crossed from east 
to west by a main line of road from Maisur through Harihar to Sirsi, 
A fifth line of road’ ran from south to north from Maisur through 
Hangal, Dhundshi, and Taras to Hubli, Minor lines and cross 
linos were numerous. The average rupee price of husked rico had 
risen from 256 pounds in 1817-26 to 76 pounds in 1867-76; of 


Jvdri from 154 pounds.to.70 pounds ; of ragz from 196 pounds to 102 


pounds; of coarse sugur from 40 pounds to 16 pounds; of betelnut 
from 14 pounds to 6 pounds; and of cocvanuts from 4s, 113d. 
(Rs. 2 as. 7-5) the hundred io 9%. O§d. (Rs. 4 as. 8,5). The 
Shringeri Vad or dam across the Dharma at Shringeri, about six 
miles south-west of the town of Hangal, had a channel which ran 
about twelve miles filling many ponds on the way. A second 
dam near Kanchi Neglur, about thirteen miles lower down the 


_ Dharma, fed tho largo Naregal reservoir. The rain returns showed 


a rainfall at Hangal of 29:97 inches in 1873, of 54°64 inches in 
1874, of 29:41 in 1875, and of 22°15 upto the 1st of October 1876. 

Comparing the ten years; ending 1846-47 with the nine years 
ending 1875-76 tho tillage area had risen from 54,071 acres to 
125,171 acres ; and collections from £8311 to £12,943 (Rs. 83,110- 
Rs, 1,29,430), The following is a summary of the details: 
Hdngel-Tearas Land Revenue, 1857-1876. 









Arablo 
Waste, 


Collee- 
tions. 


Remis- Out: 


| Occupied - 
Alona, lstandings. 


Land. 























Acres, Acres, Res. Rs. its. 
1837-1847 4. 64,071 114,128 83,106 11,142 4684 
1817-1857... 81,169 52,120 92,954 1106 5186 
1847-1807 .., 123,648 16,008 | 1,27,781 ans 
1867-1876 .., 125,171 18,584 | 1,20,431 4 





In 1877 about seventy per cent of the Government land was tilled 
by the men whose names were entered as holders in the Government 
books, or by members of their families. The holders tilled three 
per cent in partnership with others and let sixteen per cont to 
tenants on money-rents and eleven per cent on produce or grain 
rents. Between 1873-74 and 1875-76 an average of 213 noticos 
had been issued in default of timely payment of rent, and in two 
cases land had been sold for failure to pay. ‘The returns showed an 
increase in population from 73,608 in 1848-49 to 80,373 in 1876 or 
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nine per cent, in flat-roofed houses from 1688 to 4422 or 162 per 
cent, in tiled houses from 2285 to 3670 or sixty per cent, in field 
cattle from 27,541 to 27,789 or one per cent, in carts from 1615 to 
4253 or 163 per cont, in drinking ponds from 102 to 107 or 49 
per cent, and in watering ponds from 1106 to 1179 or 6°6 per cent. 
On the other hand thatched houses had fallen from 11,228 in 1848-49 
to 8892 in 1876 or twenty per cent, cows and buffaloes from 55,401 
to 42,000 or twenty-four per cent, sheep and goats from 10,839 to 
7962 or twenty-three per cent, and horses and ponies from 880 to 
567 or thirty-six per cent. The climate and products of the eastern 
and western villages varied greatly. The eastern villages had a large 
area of oxcellent soil yielding jvdri, cotton, and the other better class 
dry crops, and enjoying an excollent and certain rainfall. Though 
the early rains were tho most important, tho later or October rain 
was seldom wanting. ‘lhe change in passing west was exceedingly 
rapid. While the eastern villazes were pure dry-crop villages, the 
extreme south-west villages in old Hangal were pure rice villages, 
Evory gradation of climate and tillage was passed through in the 
villages between tho eastorn and westorn.extremes, every few miles 
increasing the rice element in the tillage. The change was specially 
marked and rapid in the old Taras petty division. ‘The irrigational 
channels were in good repair, Cocoa and betel palm cultivation 
throve well, and sugarcane and betel vino wore also grown. 
Dhundshi in the north and Alurin the south were the most important 
markets, 351 looms of which about one-fifth were blanket-looms were 
at work; the rest made coarse cloth for local use. Produce went to 
the coast and to the north and oast. Rice weut both to the coast 
and north to Hubli; sugar cocoanuis and betel wont chiefly to 
Hubli, and some went east; cotton went to the west coast. During 
the fair season fodder was in great demand, Tho husbandry and 
condition of the people were generally good, but, from their nearness 
to.the Kdnara forests, the western villages were poor and feverish, 

Of the. 215 villages, sixty-nine were entirely and 143 were 
partially reclassed. ‘the following statement gives a comparison. of 
the area of the different kinds of land according to the first and 
according to the second survey : 

Héngal-Taras Arable Area, 











Revision : 

LAND. Survey, |? Eu 
1877-78. fone 

ce, gees Ss | 
Acres. Acres, 
Arable Dry-crop ... 142,575 140,245 
Rice Land .., oan 50,21 62,957 
Garden a id 1101 807 
Unarable ... 00 61,059 0,334 
Total ... 255,656 24,343 





For revision purposes, tke 215 villages wore divided into six 
classes. The first class contained six eastern detached villages ; the 
second contained thirty-two villages on the east margin of the old 
Héngal sub-division and the Taras petty division of Hubli; the third 
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Chapter VIII. contained thirty-two villages immediatoly to the west of the second, 
Land. class ; the fourth consisted of thirty-seven villages to the west of 
Windies Saeee tho third class ; tho fifth contained fifty-seven villages to the westi 
ania * of the fourth class; and the sixth class consisted of fifty-one 
Teng, Villages on the western border in and on the margin of tho forests. 
; The highest dry-crop acro rates were 4s, 6d. (Rs. 2) for tho first 
class, 4s. (Rs. 2) for the second, 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1}) for tho third, 3s. 
(Rs. 14) for the fourth, 23, 6d. (Rs. 14) for the fifth, and 2s. (Re. J) 
for the sixth. There was no rice land in the first class. Rice Jands 
in the next four classes wore assessed at 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre at the 
highest ; and those in the sixth class at 14s, (Its. 7). Garden land 
was assessed at a highest acro rato of £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The effect 
of the revised rates on the tillage area was an increase of 46-1 per 
cent. ‘I'he details are :! 
Hengal-Taras Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 


| won BR SURVEY. REVisION SURVEY. 

































































i In- 
Vil. | Occupied Land. Occupicd Land. | Arable Waste. Total. ane Highest 
CLABES. 
lages, of | Dry- 
- > aha oe Te a / | nner — | AgBeSs; COP 
Asacag- | Assen Anrexs- Asnena. |ment.| Acre 
Area. ment, waht ment. Area. ment. Area. ment. Jax Rate. 
Na uy *:, Se | ees pee ae 
Acres.| Rs. | Acres. | Rs. | Acres. | Ra. | Acres. | Re. Rs. a. 
5 ree 6 $542 3823 BARK 6318 G2 25 3630 0848 | 65:3 2 4 
IL ...f 82 | 28,255 | 81,657 | eajsya | 46,656 283 412] 28.876 | 47,068! 473] 2 0 
HT. 82 | 20,508 ¢ 17,822 , 21,320 |! 24,971 494 188 ) 21,810 ) 25,150 | 44-2 112 
IVo..j 87 | 23,897 | 24,280 4 23,698) 36,183 2066 1735 | 25,762 | 36,868 | 40°5 18 
Vi, 8% | 29,548 | 980,888 ) 80,027 | 44,083 fe27 3086 | 35,054 | 48,540 | 46-7 14 
vi. 61 18,097 | 20,364 | 18,348 | 28,844 1897 1810 } 20,245 | 30,154 | 41°6 10 
Total...' 215 | 123,187 |1,27,704 |125, 588 anil all 7626 }135,977 |1 94,131 | 46-1 


Pa TE 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1837-1847), the tillage area foll from abont 59,000 acres in 1837-38 
to about 46,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from about 
£13,800(Rs. 1,838,000) in 1840-41 toabout£9600 (Rs. 96,000) in 1837-38. 
During the first ten years of the survey loase (1847-57), the tillage 
arca rose from abont 52,600 acres in 1847-48 to about 108,300 acres 
in 1856-57 and collections from about £9400 to about £16,000 
(Rs. 94,000-Rs. 1,60,000); during the next ten years (1857-67), the- 
tillago area rose from about 114,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
127,000 acres in 1866-67, and collections from about £16,500 to about 
£18,100(Rs.1,65,000-Rs. 1,81,000) ;and during the eleven years ending 
1877-78, the tillage area varied from about 127,000 acresin 1867-68 
to about 123,000 acres in 1876-77 and collections from about £18,000 
to about £17,300 (Rs. 1,80,000-Rs. 1,738,000), During the two years 
after the revision sottlement (1875-80) the tillage area fell from 
about 125,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 124,000 acres in 1879-80, 
but collections rose from about £24,000 to about £25,000 
(Rs. 240,000 - Rs. 2,50,000). The details are 2 


pe 











1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLYI, 30. 2 Bom. Goy. Sel. CLVI. 37-39, 54, 
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Adngel- Taras, 215 Villages: Survey Resulis, 1837-1880. 
TILLAUK, Wasrk. 
.! 7 en . | Ont-| in. | Zuare 
Ween, | Re- ; Rout, stand conee” [itupee 
Area. | Rental,| mig- | Arca. | Rental. Gene, meee Benue 
ees. 
§10J28. 
Before 
Survey. | In. | Acres. | Res. Rs. | Acres. | Ra, Rs. Ra. | Ra. Rs. | Lbs, 
1837-38 59,020 | 1,02,868! 27,608 104,536 | B67} 47,175 | 26,346) 96.446, 157 
1883-39 59,241 1 1,06,ti64| 32,724) 108,180 we) 172} 44,066 | 7081 1,121,087 169 
Lsge-40 57,908 | 1,00,442] 14,437] 108, 280 wean 411 | 47.382 | 1884' 1,82,304' 218 
1840-41 57,128 | 96,822| 7176] 109,224 653 | 4x68 | — 9U7] 1,388,019) 180 
1941-42 67,815 } 96,901) 8420) 710, Ltd 456 | 47,713 | 2,196) 1,384,454, 172 
1842-43 56,318 | 6,761) 5270) 113,K02 1447 | 47,002 | 38,7201 1,386,220) 198 
1943-44 58,604 | 04,771) 4326] 115,931 Yo | 48,521) 4,257' 1,854,921! 285 
1815-45. 48,900 | 8,788} 3260) 122,043 Sil | 44,688! 51 1,283,986] 2389 
1845-46... 46,317) $0,153) 3502! 125,838 4088 | 41,242 i 169, 1,21,810; 228 
1846-47. 45,916 | 80,442) 4751) 126,400 4601 | 43,449 742! 1,223,980} 102 
Survey. 
1847-48 62,576 81,412) 11,479 75,523 | 65,343 BONS | 40,684 , 20,938} 93,674) 180 
1848-49 63,669 | 77,902} 109; 65,493 | 49,118 | 10,926 | 36,361 358' 1,83,722| 192 
1844-50 77,016 ; 90,451 6| 64,327 | 37,218: 18,508 | 36,202 8) 1,40,142) 132 
1850-51 77,887 | 89,874 yz! 59,000 | 88,435 | 11,862 | 35,711 '30,532' 1,006,403) 856 
1851-562.) 81,916 93,882 8| 61,405 | 84,986 | 10,611 | 35,550 vw. =| 1,830,086) 172 
1g5v-54 |... | 82,767 | 94,8naf 15] 61,013 | 81,414} 0800 | 85,279]... | 1,898,979) 160 
1853-64 fo, 42,074 O4,ti1e 18° 61,740 | 85,747-| 10,964] 38,043 14 1,44,488) 320 
1864-65 = ...| 4, | 86,504 | 98,209 9| 49,250.) 83,54 110,278 [38,638 | ... | 147,116) 14d 
1956-68 4, 1 07,188 | 1,05,898) is! gojzn2 | 28,080} gs201 uses |... 11,604,004! 120 
1856-67 |, | 108,25) | 1,174,164) 23,192 | 18,083 6784 | 30,003 we | 1,59,081) 104 
1857-68 = ..| ... [113,864 | 1,190,053]... | 28,006) 14,424} 5930 | 40,043) ... | 1,85.081) 11a 
1858-59 w..} | 110,811 | 122,056]... | 22,308 | 18,517 6931 | 38,90 1,66,857} 98 
1859-60 141,385 | 1,25,2438) 2. | 18,087 1 10,001 4703 ; 38,786 1,068,822) 100 
1860-861 |. 124,821 1,88, 8U0 14,850 | 8134] > 4288, 40,400 11,738,488) 112 
181-62 = ...} .,, | 125,867 | 1,209,462 . 14,729 8183 477% 1 42,208 i 1,786,447) 100 
1862-63 0). | 127,187 | 139,077 32,927 7628 4058 | 42,228 we 4 2,77,803) 48 
1803-64 |. | 126,960 | 1,530,809 13,200 7000 6758» 44,2038) .. . 1,78,830) 4 
1agd-65..} 4, (126,088 | 130,504 13'555 | 7m13-|  6d62!! 42,867 4... | 1,80,103} 40 
1965-66 |, [126,550 11,360,617)... | 13,614 7308 |. 626s 143,899 |... | 1,80,184) 44 
1866-67... 126,879 11,80,857) ... | 18,119] 6838] 6919} 43,333 |... | 1,81,109) 48 
1867-68 af... [127,003 | t,80,878 12,981 6097 6067 | 48,143 1,480,196! 66 
1858-60 ..] 1 127,021 | 1,830,026; 12,070 6758 4925 » 44,142 1,79,903) 100 
18d9-70 w.} | 120,694 | 1,380,454 13,437 7200 4945 |° 45,207 1,77,006} 1U4 
1970-71 126,050 | 1,30,279 14,049 | 7672 | 4400] 43,169 1,77,988| 98 
1871-72 125,278 | 1, 20,504 14,9183 | > He868 4413.1 42,066 1,786,933) 64 
1872-73 1, [124,245 | 148,682) 15,771 9077 4303 | 42,050]... |1,76,025) 46 
1873-74...) 207 | 148,630 | 1,28,254 12,964 gow | 3471 | 42,805 ) .. 1 1,74,620] 56 
1874-75 —...| 54°64 ) 123,479 } 1,28,103 33) 12,501 7916 } 3098 | 42,804} 1. 1 1,74,067) 64 
1876-76 ...| 2O-dS [123,187 11,237,700) 2. | 12,770 | 8156 | = 2h6D | 42,888 1,738,261] 56 
1876-77) ep ae | 188,020 | 1,27,687 by) 12,878 8267 2673 1 42,856 12 1,72,078} 61 
1877-78 123,728 ; 1,28,271 13,293 | 8457} 3011 | 43,21 328, 1,74,775 
Revision 
Survey. 
7 
1878-79 125,273 | 1,87,996] ... | 11,083 | 9,171 | 2,617 | 49,872 628 239,607 
1879-80 124,204 | Hause) | 12,083 | 10,955 | 2,282 | 49,939 815) 2,48,437 
3 ' 












In 1878, the revision settlement was begun in 130 villages of the 
old Rénebennur sub-division, which lad been settled in 1847-48," 
Of these villages, at the time of the revision svttlement, ninety-four 
were in Rancbennur and tho remaining thirty-six wore in Karajgi. 
According to the old survey the area of theso 130 villages was 
804,559 acres, and according to the revision survey it was 306,276, 
of which 53,441 were unarable. Except its neighbour Kod, Rane- 
bennur wasthe most southern sub-division of the Bombay Presidency 
above tho SahyAdris, It was bounded on the east and south by 
the Tungbhadra which, excepting two villages on the eastern bank, 
separated it from Beldri on the east and from Maisur on the south. 


1 Col, Anderson, Surv. Comr. 75 of Qlst January 1878, Gov. Res, 1646 of 26th 
March 1878. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIX. 
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On the west there were the old Bankdépur and Kod sub-divisions 
and on the north the alionated district of Sangli. During the 
thirty-two years ending 1877 local produce prices had varied 
for husked rice from 160 pounds the rupco m 1850 ard 1851 
to 24 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 566 pér cent; for Indian 
millet or judri from 256 pounds in 1852 to 18 pounds in 1865 
or an increase of 1322 por cent; and for wheat from 84 pounds in 
1848 to 6 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 1300 por cent. The 
following statement gives a summary of the prices during the 
twenty-nine years ending 1876. The average of the ten years 
ending 1867 was much raised by the exceptional prices which 
prevailed from 1862 to 1865, the years of the American War during 
which cotton had risen to over £70 (Rs. 700) the khandi:" 


Produce Rupee Prices, 1848-1876. 





















Husked; 7... — 
YuAR, Rico. Jvari. Wheat. 
Pounda.' Pounds, Pounds. 
1848 - 1857 w.| 136 | 174 74 
1858 + 1267 We 56 72 36 
1808-2876 Jy 67 7B | 38 





When the original survey was introduced these villages did not 
contain ono mile of mado road. Since 1846 the tract had been 
crossed by two main lines; one from Bangalor and Harihar, where 
there was o bridge over the Tungbhadra, to Hubli, the old made 
road from Poona to Bangalor; and one which branched from the 
Poona-Bangalor road about four miles north-west of Marihar and 
passed through Kod and Sirsi to Kumta, <A third road ran east 
and west throngh the north of the tract from Havanur to [dngal 
and Kumta, and carried much’ traffic between Beléri, from which 
Havanur was about ninety miles distant, and south Dharwar. All 
these three routes espocially the Poona-Bangalor trunk road carried 
a heavy vart traffic during the greator part of the year, and created 
a great domand for fodder. Other local roads joined large markets 
and formed feeders to the main lines. A comparison of the average 
of the ten years ending 1856-57 and 1876-77, shows a spread from 
96,179 to 157,608 acres in the tillage area, a fall from 86,388 to 


i i. —- _ 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIX. 13-14, 48. The details of the thirty-two years are ; 
Ranebennur Produce Rupee Prices, 1846 - 1877, 
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31,279 acres in the wasto arable land, and a rise in collections from 
£8076 to £11,569 (Rs. 80,760-Rs. 1,15,690), The details are:! 


Rdnebennur Land Revenue, 1837 - 1897. 





Tillage.| Waste. iets toe er 
| _ings 





Acres. | Acres. Ts. 8, Ra. 
1887 - 1847 ... wl 62,825 [149,571 78,014) $248 4179 
1447-1857... a { 96,179 | 84,8#8 80,756] 2142 6219 
1857-1887 ... w-} 148,680 ; 48,117 ]1,11,851] a 
1867-1877 ... «| 157,603 | 31,279 | 115,604 1 476 


In 1878, eighty-one por cent of Government land was tilled by 
the men whose names wero entered as holders in the Government 
books, of which they tilled three per cent in partnership with 
others, The holders let to tenants fourteen per cent on monoy 
rents and five per cent on grain rents, generally one-half of the 
crop. During the thirty years ending 1877, the returns showed 
@ rise In population from 66,064 in 1847 to 82,469 in 1877 or 
24°8 per cent; in flat-eroofed and tiled houses from 9160 to 14,784 
or 61°4 per cent ; in field cattle from 18,042 to 20,110 or eleven per 
cent; in carts from 899 to 3114,or 246 per. cont; in wolls and 
water-lifts from 687 to 1032 or fifty per cent; and in drinking 
ponds and reservoirs from fifty-six to sixty-cight or twenty-one per 
cent. Thatched houses showed a fall from $704 to 2710 or 26:8 
per cent ; cows, buffaloes and their young from 37,342 to 26,635 or 
28°7 per cent; sheep and goats from 86,118 to 22,761 or thirty- 
seven per cent; horses and ponies from 628 to 427 or thirty-one per 
cent; and watering ponds and rescrvoirs from cighteen to seventeen or 
five per cent. ‘The north and west of the tract was chiefly black cotton 
soil, and in the centre and west black and red gravelly and stony 
soils were mixed, and tho country was broken by several ranges and 
patches of low stony red hills, All the better rice land bore sugar- 
cano every third year or an after-crop of grain or pulse. ‘he climate 
of the east and the west of the tract differed greatly. In the west and 
centro, the rainfall was generally sufficient and favourable and much 
more certain than in the east and north-cast. Tho extreme north- 
east of the tract lay on the edge of the belt subject to uncertain 
rainfall, The rest of the tract shared in both monsoons and enjoyed 
an unusually large supply of the eastern or Madras monsoon. Of 
‘the whole crops about sixty-two per cent belonged to the early and 
thirty-eight per cent to ihe late harvest. It was essentially a dry 
crop tract jedri, tur, wheat, oilseeds, and cotton being the chief 
crops. The New Orloans variety of cotton was more largely grown 
than the native sort and throve well. Whatrice was met with was 
mostly grown in the west. Only five villages had large reservoirs 
with water lasting till late in the hot weather, when the supply was 
restored by the early May thunderstorms. The chief crops were 
Jjvari covering thirty-four per cent, tur 3°8 per cent, castor 2°9 








1 The average outstanding balance Rs. 476 in the'ten years ending 1877 is due 
entirely to the outstandings of the famine year 1876-77. Kom. Gov. Sel, CLIX. 15, 
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per cent, kulthi 49 per cent, and American and country cottor 
fourteen per cent of the area under tillage. Cotton was tho largest 
and most valuable export. Besides cotton, grain of all kinds was 
exported, and oil-sceds, sugar, cocoanuty, and betelnuts were all 
valuable products most of which were grown for oxport. Tho 
tract was well supplied with markets, those of Bydédgi, Rénebennur, 
and Gutal boing the chief. ‘hroughout the tract tillage was good, 
the fields were fairly cultivated, and manure was freely used, ‘Tho 
people were well-to-do. 


Changes caused by Tungbhadra floods made revised measure- 
ments necessary over a large area. For revision purposes the 
villages wero arranged into {our classes. The first class comprised 
thirty-five villages close to the great Poona-Bangalor road. The 
second class included twenty-four villages to the south-west of the 
first class. The third class contained sixty-throe villages to the 
east and north-east of the sub-division, The fourth class consisted 
of the eight extreme north-eastern villages. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate for the first was 4s. (Rx. 2) ; for the second 8s, 6d. (Rs. 12) ; 
for the third 3s. 8d. (Rs,.18); and for the fourth 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1%). 
The rice lands were assessed at one wniform highest acre rate of 
16s. (Rs. 8). For garden lands a highest acro rate of £1 48, (Rs. 12) 
was adopted. The effect of the revision scttloment was an increase 
of 40°1 per cent. Tho details are : 


Rinebernur Aevision Settlement, 1878-79. 
























































| | Former Survey. | REVISION SURVEY. 
Chass. | ee Occupied Lands! Oecupied Land, | Arable Waste. Total. Lngreass: Highest 
aa Ta Merocl «| Konemn'| 4. | Anveuni| SOY Aone 
RACHR- i Ssc3S- S3cAas- BSOSS- rae 
Area. Vents | Ate ment. | AT | ‘ment. ment. [pests Rate. 
pda eee = ae bercen 
Acres. Ra. Acres | Rs. lAcres.) Re. | Acres. | Ry, Rs, a. 
Tow. © 8h] 52.175) $3,521 68,067) 64,752,15,314] 6hU7 | 65,351 71,340 48°83 2 0 
dls. pat 22,255] 18,757; 22,512) 24,487) 1554 $33 24,008) 26,170, 20:7 112 
TH, a3 74,617] 49,887! 77,328] 67,880! 19,293 6504 96,719) 74,884) 37-4 710 
IV... 4 6740 3370 7152 4205 168 92 7320) 4300, 249 1 
Total... 180 | 155,798] 1,156,035] 160,057; 1,62,177) 84,429, 14,026 | 194,480 1,76,203) 40-1 
i} t J 








During the ten years before the original survey settloment (1837- 
1847) the tillage area fell from about 75,000 acres in 1887-88 to 
about 50,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from about 
£12,450 (Rs. 124,500) in 1889-40 to £9450 (Rs. 94,500) in 1845-46. 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1847-1857), the tillage 
arca rose from about 65,000 acres in 1847-48 to about 125,000 acres 
in 1856-57, and collections from about £5500 to about £13,000 
(Rs. 55,000 - Rs. 1,30,000) ; during the next ten years (1857-1867), 
the tillage area rose from about 131,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
163,000 acres in 1866-67 and collections from abont £18,200 to 
about £15,600 (Ras, 1,582,000 - Rs. 1,56,000) ; and during the clevon 
years ending ]877-78 the tillage area fell from about 163,000 acres 
in 1867-68 to about 186,000 acres in 1877-78 and collections 
from about £15,500 to about £13,500 (Rs. 1,55,000 - Rs. 1,35,000). 
During the four years after the revision settlement (1878-1882), the 
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tillage area fell from about 147,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 135,000 
acres in 1881-82 and collections from about £18,200 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,82,000 - Rs. 1,60,000). The details are :! 

Ranebennur, 180 Villages : Survey Results, 1837-1882. 
























































TILLAGE. WasTk. 

ee | Gut- Jvdri 
YzAn. ne Graz- ee stand- ag Rupee 

Area. | Rental. | **€™5) Arca, | Rental. | ing "| ings. * | Prices, 

along. Fees, 

rh he Acres, | Ets. Rs. | Acerca. [ Rs. | Rs. | Ra. | Rs. Rs, | Pounda, 
1837-38...) 75,384] 1,07,711) 29,152 | 126,974) 29.188 |  104/30,827| 11,525 | 97,965 
1838-39 ...| 74,004] 99,485] 27,383 | 12x992! 24,784 | loslos’sn1} 4558 | 08.084 
1999-40 ...) 72,276] 94,246) 5241 | 130,737) 25,874 671) 34,898 548 | 1,24,527 
1840-41 ...] 69,518! 064,214) 4095 | 133,474| 28,157 | 779/84;199) 6833 | 1,18/264 
3841-49 ...[ 87,888) 92,900) 8272 ] 138,223) 31,082 | 1996/38.404] 8512 | 1,165,916! 
1842-48 ,,,[ 63,985, 86,886 2848 | 142,250) 36,504 1697) 30,908 2758 | 1,138,830 
1835-44 |..| 55,7811 78,393! 1716 | 150,236] 42,051 | 1osxjz9-926l 2418 | 1,06,104 
1844-468 ..| 52,819) 74,504] 1018 | 164,174] 44,801 | 9349] 20'174) 712 | 1,046,297; 
1845-46 ..) 47,425, 68,484] 5289 | 160,702) 51,076 | 5201/27.477| 2373 | 94,500] _96 
1848-47...) 49,680) 72,795) 2412 } 159,554) 50,u81 | 6744) 27,712; 1558 | 1,02,280| 162 
Survey. 
1847-48 ...[ 65,196; 78,095! 20,905 | 110,797] 57,878 | 4974; 23,266) 30,037 | 58,393] 192 
1848-49 ...[ 78,107] 80,987, 166 | 103,242) 61,431 | 9700] 20,990]... | 1,00,450! 102 
1849-50 ..| 78,926} 70,605 45 | 103,320] 51,449 | san4]20,593/ 99,807, 238 
1850-51 ...J 81,988] 72,809) 9 | 160,628) 49,379 | 8698/20,496] 22,109 | 70,715] 238 
1851-52 ...) 97,278} $3,028 8) 85,314) 39,280) B34ul20,370] ... 11,112,736] 258 
1862-53 .../ 101,084) 85,590 8} 31,217) 36,881 | \7esd! 20,400)... | 1,138,816] 128 
1853-34 ..| 102,64| 85,567, 222 | 81,688) 37,086} 8d15) 27,984 45 | 1,165,509] 128 
1854-55 ,,.J W11,257} 90,505 45 | 73,208) 33,884] 96871 22,9871... | 1,23,174] 108 
1855-56 ...] 119,787] 94,728 TL | 65,045, 29;465 } goar}23-0u9l 125,785] = 
1858-57 ,,.) 125,807} 98,032)... 59,535) 26,186 | sdesp2yo7a! =... | 1,29,163] = 112 
1857-38 ...| 130,740] 1,02,118] 84,257; 22,107 | 6875/93,978] ... =| 1,82,2H6) 120 
1868-69 |..| 135,297| 1,605,022... | so;8Tol 20,441) gayslosaea! |. | 135,174) 108 
1859-60 ...| 139,455) 1,07,287] .., 46,771 18,220) 6767/23,527| 4. 137,581] 
1860-61 ...{ 147,144| 1,11,180| 39,249| 14,478 | sus2jea.eg2) |. | 1 40,80! 80 
1861-62 ...| 142,946) 109,012]... 45,622| 17,295 |) 7491) 27,710 =... 1,44,213) 
1862-63 ...) 149,107] 1,212,062] .., $9,767| 14,519.| 7153)27,446| ... | 146,061]: 
1863-64 ...) 161,585) 1,17,403) 27,460) 9174) Ww7eI27,449)) ... | 152,218} = 38 
1864-65 ...{ 164,092) 1,18,287/; ... 26,125] 3567 11,008) 47,693]... | 1,56,988 18 
1865-66 ...{ 183,217 1,18,009 26,054) 808-\" dgd0j28,179! 9... «4 1,568,098) 44 
1866-67...) 163,250 1,18,085| 25,083| 8836-| 10410! 97,616)... | 1,568,061] 96 
1867-68 ...{ 163,230] 1,18,021/ ... 26,014, 8884 | 0774/27,611) 1,55,408| 96 
1868-69 ..,} 160,446) 1,16,863] ... 28,882] 10,079 | 8106 27,801 1,52,630; 70 
1889-70 ...} 159,780) 1,186,570)... 29,871] 10,466) |) 6804) 27,086 150,860} 2 
3870-71...) 150,165] 116,383 7} 30,540) 10,603) 7788/27,778 ... )1,51,950) 88 
1871-72...) 156,823) 1,15,328) —... 82,034) 11,790] 5418/27,721)  ... 148,467] 84 
1872-73 ,..| 154,093] 144,060, 35,604| 18:001 | google7;724) ... | V49,799| 78 
1873-74 ..] 164,554) 124,300]. 35,058] 12,770 | 5149) 27,631 1,47,030| 79 
3874-75 ...| 156,998] 1,15,148 av 83,046) 12,285 5574) 27,485 1,48,207 22 
1876-78...) 148,103! 1,165,228)... 33,772) 12,282 | 5549) 27,553]... | 1,48,320| 42 
1876-77 ...} 154,793] 1,185,035; 26,214) 9597 | 2870) 27,598] 4756 | 1,40,747] 16 
1877-78...) 156,413) 115,245}... 23,834! $929 | 2014) 27,5241 10,177 | 1,34,608 
Reviston 
Survey. 
1878-79 ...| 147.189} 1,55,708) 26,677; 15,567 | 1603)/29,630, 4941 | 1,82,004 
1879-80 ...} 136,848] 1,49,238} 48,249} 93,114 | 1876) 20,610] 448 | 1,79,774 
1880-81 .,,| 184,710] 1,48,336 47] 50,553/ 24,344 | 1363/29,538) 162 | 1,79,028 
1881-82 ...| 135,331! 1,490,123) 16,270 | 50,505| 23,764 | 1458129,220| 4858 | 1,50,672 














In 1878-79 the revised survey settloment was introduced into 
247 villages of the old Kod sub-division.2 The thirty years’ 
survey settlement had been introduced into 245 of these villages 
in 1848-49 and into the two remaining villages in 1861-62. At 
the revision survey 178 of these villages belonged to Kod, 
twenty-three to Rénebennur, twenty-eight to Karajgi, and eigh- 
teen to Hdngal. The total area of the sub-division was 334,267 





1 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIX. 43-45, 
2 Col, Anderson, Surv, Comr. 150 of 14th February 1879, Gov, Res, 1678 of 27th 
March 1879. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLX, 
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acres. The old Kod sub-division was the most southern part of the 
Presidency above the Sahyddris, It formed a projection into Maisur 
which bounded it on the east south and west separating it from 
North Kanara and the coast. The north and east of the sub-division | 
had some black cotton land, but the soil was generally gravelly and 
sandy. Thosurface was waving and broken by smallhills. In the south 
a well marked chain or ridge of hills 800 to 400 feet high, ran across 
the sub-division from west to east, beginning on the Maisur border 
and ending alittle short of the T'ungbhadra. On the south between 
Kod and Maisur was a similar and nearly parallel chain. Between 
these two chains ran a valley four to ten miles wide. Different parts 
of Kod varied considerably in climate. In the east the rainfall was 
seldom so heavy as to damage the best dry-crop tillage; further 
west the rains were heavier and in the extreme west the villages 
were rice villages. Its southerly as well as its westerly position gave 
Kod a share both in the south-west and in the north-east monsoon. 
The south-west was the chief stand-by and rarely failed. In common 
with the rest of the district, in late April and during May, heavy 
thunderstorms often several days in succession put water into the 
ponds and soaking the ground allowed ploughing and other field 
work to be begun. Hence about nine-tenths of the whole cultiva- 
tion was early or kharif. Entire failure of crops from drought 
was unknown though it often happened that the monsoon was more 
favourable for one kind of cultivation than for another. The climate 
was in general singularly temperate. In March and April beyond 
a few hours in the middle of the day there was no real heat, and the 
nights were always cool and pleasantly moist. This and the steady 
and certain monsoon rainfall were due to the fifty miles of wood- 
land that lay between it and the crest of the Sahyddris. In the 
east the bulk of the tillage was dry-crop jvdrt, cotton, and oilseeds ; 
in the west rice and for dry crop rdgi instead of jvdrt wore the main 
crops. Much sugarcane, the 1876 area was 1262 acres, was grown 
in the lower rice lands watered from ponds; cocoa and betel palms 
were also grown in the gardens, Kod’s special crop was the red 
chilly or capsicum which was grown as @ dry-crop, sometimes in 
fields of several acres, No fewer than 1217 ponds were usod for 
irrigation, but few of them were in good repair. Of the total popu- 








1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX.1. The details are : 
Kod Area, 1848 and 1878, 





Laxp. 1848 1878 





Survey. Burvey. 

Acros Acres, 
Dry-crop... vee «| 237,495 244,650 
Rice = wa .| 36,6160 $2,563 
Garden ... ae axe 1290 1968 
Unarable... ne co 67,522 55,096 
Total ...| $32,057 334,267 


The increase in the total arable area and decrease in the unarable was due to the 
removal of land from unarable to arable in consequence of its being of a quality 
which could now be cultivated with profit. The decrease in the rice land was due 
partly to the transfer of a portion to the garden head, but mainly to a transfer from 
the rice head to that of dry-crep. Bom, Gov, Sel. CLX, 4, 
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lation of 92,675 abont sixty-five per cent were purely agricultural, 
fourteen per cent wero partly agricultural, and twenty-one per cent 
were non-agricultural. 

Returns prepared in 1876 showed 17,018 or 60 per cent 
Government and 11,354 or 40 per cent alienated survey fields in 
occupation. Of the Government fields 18,053 or forty-six per cent 
were tilled by the man who appeared as holder in the Government 
books, 436 fields or 1:54 per cent were tilled by the occupant in 
partnership with other persons, and 3529 fields or 12°48 por cent 
wero let to tenants. Of the tonant-tilled holdings 2411 were 
held on money rents and 1118 on grain-rents, which generally 

_ consisted of one-half to one-third of the produce. The registration 
records seemed to show that private sales of land were less common 
than in other parts of tho district. Prices, though registration 
prices have to be taken with caution, ranged from five or six to 
tweuty times the assessment. Wargo sums were advanced on land 
mortgages. In 1848 at the beginning of the survey settlement the 
sub-division had not a mile of made road. During the thirty years’ 
lease the opening of the old Bombay-Madras mail road which 
passed through the north-eastern villages. secured communication 
with Hubli, Dhérwar, and Belgaum:to the north and with Maisur 
to the south. Coastward one line led by Kod, Haunsbhavi, and 
Tilvalli through Sirsi to Kumta; anda second line from Hirekerar 
by Sitalkop, a large trade contre about ton miles within the Maisur 
frontier, by Siddd&pur in North Kaénara, whence ono road weut to 
Sirsi and Kumta and another went down tho Gersappa pass to 
Hondvar. Cross roads were numerous, | There was no want 
of good markets both within and at no great distance beyond 
the boundaries of the sub-division. Tuminkatti, Masur, Chik- 
Basur, Hirekerur, Chikkerur, Rattihalli, and other minor market 
towns lay within the sub-division, and Bydgi, Héngal, Haveri, 
Sirdlkop, and Rénebennur were all first class places of trade at no 
great distance over the border. The mannfactures were confined 
to the usual cotton and woollen hand-loom weaving. Of 4387 looms 
394 were used for making cotton cloth and forty-three for making 
blankets. 

In 1848-49 Kod was in a state of extraordinary depression, con- 
siderably worse than that of the neighbouring parts of Dharwér. 
This depression was owing to its isolated position. The neighbour- 
hood of Maisnr and the want of roads entirely cut it off from markets. 
{t was not till 1872 that roads were opened from Kod through 
Maisur territory to North Kanara. Bnt from 1848 lines between 
Dharwar and Kénara began to be opened and between 1850 and 
1860 much progress was made. ‘aking the average for three of 
the chief markets of the.sub-division, Kod, Rattihalli, and Hirekerur, 
the produce prices during the fifty-nine years ending 1876 were for 
Indian millet or jodri 2434 pounds the rupee during the ten years 
ending 1827, 188} during the ten years ending 1837, 244 during 
the ten years ending 1847, 302} during the ten years ending 1857, 
105 during the ten years ending 1867, and 77} during the nine 

yyears ending 1876. The details are: 





1 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 150 of 14th Feb, 1879, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 13, 
B 98—71 
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Kod Rattihalli Hirekerur Produce Rupee Prices, 1815-1876, 














P Cocoa- 
Rice In : , | Coarse | Betel- 

TEAR Husk, | 7etrt |Ndehat.) scar | nuts. ar 1: 

Lbs. Lba. Lba. Lba, Lbs, |Ra, a, p. 

1818-2827 149 2483 297 50 1h 652 0 0 

1828 - 1837 | 124 188 231 44 13 22 1 

1888-1847...) 157% 244 307 42) 1384 | 2 2 0 

1848-1857 ...| 178 B024 3634 38 iL 221u 

1868-1867 .... 874 105 at 174 34 13 4:10) 

1868-1878...) 47 Ti os 134 7 1/315 2 
— 











The prices of the most valuable and least bulky articles showed a 
comparatively smaller advance. Cocoanuts and betelnuts had 
always beon in high demand and were easily carriod; even in 
theso articles the increase in average price during the nine years 
ending 1876 compared with the ten years ending 1847 was not less 
than ninety per cent. In segar and the different kinds of grain 
grown io the sub-division the increase in price ranged between 200 
and 300 per cent. Even allowing that the prices of the nine years 
ending 1876 were in the earlicr years somewhat influenced by the 
American war, the existing range of prices was still fully 150 per 
cent higher than itvhad been thirty-five years before. Cotton had 
also risen about 159 per cent. 


Excluding the two lapsed villages into which the survey settle- 
ment was introduced in 1861-62, in the 245 Kod villages settled 
in 1848-49, during the ten years ending 1847 the averago oveupied 
area of Government land was only 48,899 acres, that is less than 
one-third of 150,215 acres the corresponding area of arable waste. 
The revenue for these ten years averaged £7256 (Rs, 72,560) with 
average yearly remissions of £503 (Rs. 5080) and average 
outstandings of £158 (Rs. 1580). In 1847-48 only 38,447 acres 
were held for tillage and 159,278 arable acres were waste. After 
the introduction of the settlement the spread of tillage and the 
increase of revenue from the occupation of waste was steady and 
without check. The following statement gives the occupied area 
and revenue for the year 1847-48 and for every fifth year since 
1848-49 : 


Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1847-1878. 




















| Govern- ; Govern- 
ment Collee- ment Collee- 
YEAR, Occupied! tions, YEAR. Oveupied | tions, 
Land. Land, 
Acres, Ra, Acres, Ra. 
1847-48 os nos 88,447 61,544 || 1863-64 see ef 174,763 158,058 
1848-49 vane] 80,585 63,676 || 1888-49 ws anf 176,010 | 158,683 
3853-64 as oy) 88,404 88,026 |) 1873-74 ie s..) 167,100 147,867 
1868-59 on val 126,493 116,471 |) 1877-78 ae’ af 171,873 150,427 








The increase of the occupied area which took place between 
1863-64and 1868-69 was not maintained. In [866-67 the occupied area 
amounted to 183,298 acres. This great tillage area was due to the 
extremely high price of cotton. Under ordinary prices very little 
land in Kod grows a paying cotton crop. But prices were then go 
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high that the poorest crop, not more than eight inches high and with 
an acre yield of not more than ten pounds, paid. On the fall to 
normal prices which sct in about 1868 some of the poorer land ceased 
to pay and was thrown up. Still during the four years ending 
1878 the area held for tillage was over 170,000 acres a much higher 
figure than had been reached before the American war. In 1878 
an area of 33,121 arablo acres bearing a survey assessment of 
£2199 (Rs, 21,990) remained waste. Much of this land had been 
waste for generations, aud could not be brought under tillage 
without considerable labour. The following statement shows the 
ten years’ averages of tillage and revenue fur thé ten years before 
and the thirty yoars of the settlement : 

Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1838 - 1878, 




















i 
. | Collec. | Remis-| O¥F 
YzEar. Tillage, | Wuste, tions. | sions, | 2#od 
Ings. 
Acres. | Agres. Rs. Rs. Re. 

i} 
1838-184K ... 43,809 | 150, 215 72,583 5027 1529 
1848-1858. $7,865 | 115,480 | 80,461 44 BOs 
1868-1864... 182,103 J4,978) 142,826 i? sek 
1868-1878 120,807 | G6 MOL 2) “Bs 








The total land revenue of the sub-division undor every head, 
Government land assessment quit-rent and grass sales, fell from 
£10,902 (Rs. 1,09,020) in 1847-48 the year before settlement to 
£9628 (Rs. 96,280) in 1648-49 the year of settlement, and rose to 
£20,681 (Ra. 2,06,810) in 1877-78 the lust year of the settlement. 
During the survey lease population increased from 71,693 in 1848 to 
92,675 in 1876 or 29:2 per cent; flat roofed and tiled houses from 
3416 to 5381 or 57-5 per cent ; farm cattle from 29,332 to 86,287 or 
23°7 per cent; carts from 1626 to 4503 or 177 per cent; and 
watering ponds from 1195 to 1217 or 19 per cent. On the other 
hand thatched houses fell from 15,080 to 14,353 or 4:8 per cent; 
cows and buffaloes from 80,107 to 54,662 or 317 per cent; sheep and 
goats from 17,972 to 14,275 or 20°5 per cent ; horses from 823 to 548 
or 33°4 per cent ; aud drinking ponds from 188 to 175 or 43 per cent. 
In the famine year of 1876 the population was 92,675. Though Kod 
scarcely suffered from local failure of crops, the high price of grain 
forced perhaps two or three thousand of the poorer classes to leave 
the district in search of work. ‘I'he increase in the population had 
not been great, only twonty-nine per cent in the thirty years. 
This, in Colonel Andorson’s opinion, was chiefly due to epidemics of 
cholera which generally once in five years caused a large number of 
deaths. The increase in houses of the better class and in farm cattle 

roved a very considerable accumulation of agricultural capital. 

he decrease in cows and buflaloes and in sheep and goats was 
cansed by the spread of tillage. Tho great increase in carts was an 
evidenee of the development of trade. The carts were used in field 
work, but their chief object was to carry produce to market, Most of 
the watering ponds were very small; many of them did not water 
more than one or two fields. All over the country remains of 
embankments showed that at some former time not a single suitable 
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site hed remained unused. Of 2859 watering and drinking wells 658 
had been made during the survey lease. During tho threo years 
ending 1876-77 in seventy-four villages an average of 182 notices 
to pay rent had been issued.’ ‘I'his Colonol Anderson thought was 
not excessive in a sub-division which was bounded by foreign 
territory separated by an artificial boundary, In 1879 the people 
seemed well-to-do. They enjoyed aclimate above the ordinary risks 
of drought; thoir lands yielded a great variety of products many of 
which were always in demand at good prices; they had fair outlets 
for their produco to the coast and in other directions, and for thirty 
years had enjoyed'a very moderate assessment. Especially in dry 
crop land the tillage was more careless than in almost any part of 
Dhérwaér. Waste grass patches in a ficld supposed to be tilled were 
not uncommon. his roughness and imperfection were duo to the 
very rapid spread of tillago and had been encouraged by the 
extremely low assessment. ‘The thirty years’ lease had raisod the 
subdivision from a state of extreme depression to a state of extreme 
prospority. In tho south of the sub-division a good deal of hilly 
and broken ground at the Lime of the first survey had been measured 
with the cross staff and.chain. In spite of this the total area under 
the two surveys showed « difference only from 332,957 to 834,267 
acres. ‘Though the gross area of the two surveys corresponded so 
closely some considerable differences occurred in detail. ‘The 
Tungbbadra formed the eastern boundary for a distance of some 
twelvo miles, This large river was subjoct to great floods, which 
often removed the boundary marks and both added to and took 
away land from neighbouring fields. The very numerous ponds wero 
another cause of considerablo changes in the areas of fields above them, 
Tho former survey showed 22,806 fields. In the revision survey tho 
sub-division of lurge numbers and the making separate occupancies 
into separate survey numbers raised the whole numbor to 82,689 survey 
fields. Of the 22,606 old survey ficlds, the difference between the 
areas of the two surveys was within five per cent in 21,157, between 
five and ten per cent in 967, between ten and fifteen per cent in 
268, between fiftcon and twenty per cent in 90, and over twenty 
per cont in 124. Asin other revised blocks the classing of land 
was changed no moro than was required to obtain a base of 
assessment in accordance with the rovision standard. As a rule 
fifteen per cent of the bettor drycrop and twenty-fivo per cent of 
the poorer soils wore roclassed. More was done if the reclassed per- 
centage showed that more was required. In watered Jand when the 
area of rice lands in a survey field differed one-half to ono-third 
from the former area, the soi! was reclassed, When tho difference 
was less than one-third the old classification was confirmed with 
whatever adjustment the general examination of the aoil classification 
of the village showed to be necessary. The changes in the water- 
supply during the thirty years’ leasc made a complete reclassing 











_| To collect the revenue, in 1874-75 forty-eight villages had 56 notices and one 
distraint ; in 1875-76 sixty-five villages had 75 notices and 10 distrainta; and in 
1876-77 109 villages had 415 notices and 9 distraints. Bom, Cov. Sel. CLX. 1S, 
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everywhere necessary. Less soil had to be reclassed than in 
most revisions. Except that it had not allowed interval enough 
between the better and the poorer soil, the former classing was 
good. In entirely reclassed land, where the new classing was much 
higher than the former classing, a reduction of an eighth (2 as.) was 
made. In the 1848-49 settlement Captain Wingate divided the 
villages into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 2s. 9d. to 1s. 63d. (Rs.13-124 as.) These classes divided the 
sub-division north-west and south-cast into four parallel strips 
according to the variation of the rainfall from west to east. Under 
the revision survey the sub-division was divided into five classes 
instead of four. In making the five new classes the gencral idea of 
the original grouping was kept, but some detail changes had become 
necessary chiefly from the opening of roads and markots. In the 
first class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), were 
placed twenty-three villages forming a projection in the extreme 
north-east of the sub-division, and having a moderate rainfall 
favourable for good dry-crop cultivation, In the second class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s.6d. (Rs.19), were placed eighty- 
nine villages forming tho general north-castern portion of the 
sub-division. The rainfall in these villages was not too heavy for 
good dry-crop tillage, though it was somewhat less suited than 
the climate of the first class. The villages were also worse off for 
communications. In the third class, witha highest dry-crop acre 
rate of de. (Rs. 14), were eighty-seven villages to the south-west of the 
second class, and somewhat inferior in dry-crop climate and in 
communications. In the fourth class; with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs.1}), were placed the forty-four western villages 


either with too heavy a rainfall for dry crops or difficult to get at. 


because of hills. In the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s. 8d. (Rs.1}4), were placed four villages in the extreme south-west 
corner of the sub-division. They formed two projections into 
Maisur and both in regard to rain and to roads were less suited 
for dry-crop tillage than the neighbouring villages to the east. 
Tho highest acre rates proposed for rice lands were 16s. (Rs. 8) for 
the villages of the first three dry-crop classes, and 15s. (Rs. 74) for 
those of tho remaining two classes. The entire Government and 
alienated occupied and unocenpied rice land, according to the 
revision survey, was 32,053 acres, Of these the Government occupied 
land was 19,926 acres. Their assessment at the proposed rates gave 
an average acre rate of 6s. 4gd, (Rs. Bas. 33,) against 4s. Led. 
(Rs. 2 as. 1,4), the average rate of the rice land under the former 
settlement. lor the garden lands the highest acre rate proposed 
was £1 10s, (Rs. 15). ‘The entire garden Jands were 1968 acres of 
which 1307 acres wore Government occupied land. Their assessment 
at the proposed rates gave an average acre rate of 13s. 9d. (Rs. 6$), 
against the former average of 12s, 1ld, (Rs. 6 as. 74) on an area of 
888 acres. The following statement shows the effect of the revision 
settlement : 
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566 DISTRICTS. 
Kod Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 
ForMER Surviy. REVISION SURVEY, 
Vil- Government Government Government Highest 
Cusss. {| ia Occupied. Occupied. Unoceupied. Total. ie ~ | In- 
ages. B Y- leraase 
: oop Per 
ore 
Area. | Rental.|} Area. | Rental.} Area.) Rental.) Area. | Rental.| Rate, cent 
Acres, Rg Acres Re, [Acres.| Re. Acres, Rs. | Rs. a 
is 23 16,900 | 18,307 | 16,018 | 10,573 | 2936; 12970 | 18,984 | 21,243 | 2 6 46-1 
Iq, 8d 69,452 ( 56,234 | 70,173 } 78,104 | 13.516) 9340 | 83,680 | 87,584 | 1 12 39°0 
Il, 87 58,801 | 53,412 | 59,054 | 74,124 | 12,602! 10,852 | 71,656 | 84,976 1 3 38°8 
Iv, we} 44 26,7 26,401 | 28,866 | 35,750 | 5888) 4509 ) 82,254 | 40,149] 2 4 B54 
y. au 4 2237 1689 BEBO 22238 1569 1028 $958 8,25] 12 B0°9 
Total 247 «(172,068 |1,51,033 | 174,680 (2,009,884 [36,011 27,289 [210,641 |2,37,153 as 39-0 











The total increase of revenue from the land in occupation in 


1876-77 was £5883 (Rs, 58,830) or thirty-nine per cent. In two 
cases the increase was over 100 per cent. The village of Basrihalli 
was raised 103°6 per cent from a total of £44 8s. toa total of £90 8s. 
(Rs. 444-904). This increase was chicfly on the watered area, £18 
to £49 (Rs. 180+ 490) a rise of nearly 200 per cent, from the 
increased valuation of irrigation entirely due to the reservoir being 
turned to better account than formerly. The second case was the 
village of Byathanhal which was raised 140°2 per cent. Here the 
rice land recorded at the first settlement was ninety acres with an 
assessment of £19 (Rs.190). Now 135 acres of rico land were 
assessed at £56 48. (Rs. 562), which, with the additional water 
assessment, accounted for the large increase. In two cases the 
increase of assessment was between 90 and 100 per cent. In 
Kondpur the rise was from £6 6s, (Rs. 63) to £12 8s. (Rs. 124) or 
96°8 per cent; this was chiefly due to the correcting of a former error 
in area. The second case of increase between 90 and 100 per cent 
was tho village of Basdpur where the increase was from £13 16s. 
to £27 6s. (Rs. 188 - 273) or 97:8. In eleven cases the increase 
was between sixty and ninety per cent, A considerable area of 
Government arable land was still waste. The details are : 
Kod Waste Land, 1878. 





ForMER BuRVEY. Bevision Survey. 

















LAND. 
Area, Rental. Area. Rental, 
Acres. Rs. Acres. Rs, 
Dry-crop 33,215 17,847 34,714 23,643 
Rico 1864 3u84 1285 3666 
Garden 25 165 12 80 
Total ...| 35,134 21,996 36,011 27,289 








The increase in the total area of unoccupied arable waste land 
was due to lands formerly classed as unarable being classed as arable. 
The bulk of the large area of the drycrop arable waste was poor uplands 
which for long were likely to beheld only for grazing. The following 
statement shows the total area and assessment of the whole survey 
block of 247 Government villages of the old Kod sub-division: 
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Eod Land Area and Assessment, 1878-79. 
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Lanp. 











Occupied 
Government. ... {eed ai 
Alienated ... es ee whe 
Government Unarable ... 
Total... 





ForRMER Suxvey, 


Acres, «Rs. 

172,658 | 1,521,033 
85,144 21,996 
67,643 | 75,174 
67,522 a 





Area, | Rental. 








332,967 | 2,48,203 
ee ee 
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Quit-Rent. 

Area. Rental. 
Acres. Rs. Rs. 
174,480 | 2,00,861 fae 

36,011 | 27,989 wi 

68 840 | 1,08,072 45,706 

65,086 es, - 
334,267 | 3,40,225 45,706 





‘On the whole occupied Government land under every head, 
garden rice and dry crop, the assessment of the former settlement 
showed an average acre rate of ls. 9d. (14 as.) ; under the proposed 
settlement the average acre rate would be 2s. 43d. (Re.1 as.3}), an 
acre increase of 7$d. (54.as.). The proposed settlement was sauctioned 
by Government in March 1879.! It was introduced into fifty-one 
villages in 1878-79 and into the remaining 196 villages in 1879-80, 

During theten years beforethe original survey settlement (1838-48)» 


in 245 Kod villages the tillage area fell from about 58,000 acres in 
1838-39 to about 38,000 acres in 1847-48; and collections from about 


£17,000 to about £10,900 (Rs.1,70,000-Rs.1,09,000). 


During the 


first ten years of the survey lease (1846-1859) the tillage area rosefrom 
about 50,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 121,000 acres in 1557-58, 
and collections from about £9600 to about £15,700 (Rs. 96,000 - 
Rs. 1,57,000) ; during the next ten years (1858 - 1868), the tillage area 
rose from about 126,000 acres in 1858-59 to about 182,000 acres 
in 1867-68 and collections from about £16,000 to about £21,200 
(Rs. 1,60,000 -Rs. 2,12,000); and during the last ten years (1868-1878) 
the tillage area varied from about 176,000 acres in 1868-69 to about 
166,000 in 1872-78, and collections from-about £20,800 to about 
£19,900 (Rs. 2,08,000 - Rs. 1,99,000), : 
the revision settlement (1878-1882), the tillage area fell from about 
170,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 165,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £25,200 in 1879-80 to about £21,000 
in 1881-82 (Rs. 2,52,000 - Rs. 2,10,000). 

Kod, 245 Villages: Survey Resulta, 1838 - 1882. 


During the four years after 


The details are? : 




















TILLAGE, 
YEAR, Re- 
Area. {| Rental.| mis- | Area. 
sions. 

Before Acres, Re. Ra. | Acres. 

Survey. 
1888-89... .-) 58,253 | 94,897 |21,004] 137,081 
1839-40 «| 57,300 | 89,096 [ 4982] 139,6¢0 
1840-41 ...{ 58,696 | 80,853 | 3678! 140,693) 
1841-42 «| 65,312 | 90,383 | 3248) 141,107 
1842-43 v-) 52,225 | 86,709 | 6641! 145,237 
1848-44 eee 45,212 | 74,777 971, 184,182 
1844-45 | 39,874 | 64,659 1029] 142,269 
1845-46 we! 87,719 | 60,694 | 7720! léd,2uG 
1846-47 +--| 48,949 | 62,993 1006) 158,442 
1847-48 -| B8,447 | 62,446 901) 159,273 














1 Colonel Anderson, 
Res. 1678 of 27th March 1879, Bom. Goy. Sel. CLX 
2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 37 - 41. 































WASTE. 
; Quit ae Collec- eupes 
Rental. Gieeie Rent. dings, tions. Prices 
‘ees. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. | Lbs. 
60,654 1611 | 1,69,508) 218 
61,933 2103 | $43,208] 240 
42,147 2240 | 2,35,840] 240 
62,120 2td46 | 1,86,898) Jal 
65,451 1341 | 1,29,011| 243 
72,872 4422! 1,16,801) 943 
78,727 456 | 1,05,007| 243 
2B, 7K 618 | 06,486) 324 
81,667 B7L | 1,08,937| 324 
82,703 87 | 1,08,930} 820 












Survey Commissioner, 150 of 14th February 1879, and Gov. 
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568 DISTRICTS. 
Chapter VIII. Kod, 245 Villagea: Survey Results, 1838 -1882—continned. 
oor ; 
Land. { TILEAGR. Waste. 
Revision Sunvey. Sic een i | Quit. ome | Cottec- aa 
| | Re- Grazing ; Rent. ings. | “ons. (prices, 
Kod, Arca, | Rental, mis- | Area. } Rental. Fees 
1878-79, | | stons. : 
Survey. Acres. Hs, | Rs, | Acres. Ra, Ra, Res, Rs, Ra, | Lba 
1848-49 60,585 , 68,877, 201] 139,276 97,288 | 8308 | 44,300 | 265! 96,010] 820 
1849-40 67,885 72,160 | 40, 183,628) 92,151 | 12,476 | 80,002 3[ 1,14,184[ 320 
1s60-51... 719s | 74,169, G7| 131,004) 93,084 ; 12,414 | 28,808 |25,706) ‘go'128' g90 
1961-62 .., B1,71£) $2,114 67) 121,763] 86,673 | 11,774 | 2s,01L 1; 1,21,831| 8:6 
1842-53 86,478 | 85,470! Gs! 117,891) 82'518 12,258 | 27,106 ( ... ( 1,B6,224' $20 
1843-54 80,404 | 54,026 114,986! 80,648 | 14,424 | 33,049 | 48! 1,95,861] $168 
1854-55 w) 93,737 | 91,927 112,658; 79,118 | 15,128 | 31,50 5, 18,580, 276 
1855-56 --| 100,007 , 97,151 105,745) 74,319 | 14,967 | 31,476 1,484,504; 2460 
1856-57 «| 114,362 |1,07,411 #1440] 64,138 | 18,808 | 31,880 1,59,044| 280 
1857-58 SS agos7n |aaaiel 7 86,164) 5,219 | 12,044 | 82,194 157,084, 242 
1858-69 --{ 126,493 | 1,16471{ .. 80,482! £5,170 | 11,506 {| 82,176 1,060,243! 218 
1849-80 wl S85, 048 | 1,28,828; 71,000[ 47,875 ) 11,280 | 36,100 171,167) 208 
1860-61 .. [151,588 | 134,923 55,138 36,615 9462 | 34,040 | 1,79,495| 128 
1881-62 + (347,083 « 132,463) 60,257 40,807 | 17,486 { 42,914 1,896,172 78 
1862.83 +...] 158,665 | 1,41,150} 50,672) 32,488 ; LOurd | 42,130 | 1,93,372| 86 
1863-64 2 174,783 1,55, 058 32,531) 20,610, 8548 | 4¥,185 2,03,701| 38 
1864.45 . [181,698 | 1,45.847 25,671) 16,452 | 12,996 | 49,975 | ZUR, 44 
1865-66 «(181,420 1, 56,5E 26,527/ 16,140 | 11,440 | 42,187 ; 2,09,584, 22 
1806-67 oe (183,208 01,5783 1: 23,749) 14,745 | 13,189 [ 42186 |, 2,12,H021 62 
1867-68 wo 182,240 | 157,128 24,798 14,962 | 12,885 ( 42,0671... | B.1T557 9B 
1848-09 wi (176,010 1, 58,683] 31,086, 18,604 | 12,tut { 42,046 1... | 2,07,020 Ide 
1869-70 wt T22.960 7,51, 084! oe 34,10H 20,747 { 11,474 | 42,002 1 2. | 208810 7B 
1870-71...) 172.750 1,51,490/ 34,308] 20,589 | 31,583 } 42,008 | 2,05,078, 72 
1871-72 .., +f 169,811 1,409,726) 2 37,465] 22,908 #705 | 41,412 23; 2,00,720; 72 
1872-78 0. ...| 165,703" | 140,57 01 a. 41,825) 25,686 | 10,758 | 41,838 6 149,16] 72 
1873-74 vey 167,100. 147,867] — S8,8se) 24,198 | 10,652 | 41s2a |... [2)00,847, 0 
1874:75 .., --s{ 170, 328 ar Oey 2d é 36,202) 22,109 | 10,92 { 41,824 . | 2,01,667)  6o 
W87h-7d (171,848 | 750,185 19 3$,884| 21,678 {| push | 41,781 ( | 201084 67 
876-77... TTO,9UT | 188,584] 8) 36,17 22,247 | a7 | 41,235 2371 200,404 
1877-78... {172,873 Bika: 85,L2L) 21,091 } 10,977 4 45,410  {2,06,8t4al 
Revision | 
Stervey. | 
1878-79... «(169,672 / 1,641,280 A7,886l 24,143 8713 | 42,309 , 100g. 2,141,484 
1879-80... ol 167.206 12, 04,038} 41,Qk2' 384,408 A620 | 44,625 | 662) 2.41,780 
1880-81... » 4 165,777 5 200,367; M8) 43,022 45,244 512A | 45,168 | 410! 260,296 
1881-82 {164,850 j 109381: 34,244| sie 86,473 4187 | 43,604 | 2704! 210,069; 
c { 1 
pa In 1879 the settlement of the 184 Villages of Dhdrwadr was 


revised,' Since the 1848-49 settlement the Dhérwar villages had 
been distributed. In 1879 two belonged to Kalghatgi, two to 
Parasgad in Belgaum, one to Hubli, and 129 to Dharwar. The total 
area was 207,748 acres.2 The old Dharwar sub-division formed the 





? Colonel Anderson, Surv. Comr. 374 of 19th April 1879 and Gov. Res, 2769 of 
27th May 1879, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLXL 
































2 The details are: Dhirwir Area, 1848 and 1878. 
Former. Revision 
Lanp. Survey. Survey. 
Dry-crup 162,205 151,970 
Arable,, { Rice 12,797 14,617 
Garden 561 980 
Unarabla wed . 81,263 37,921 
Muniotpal wee seat ieee 2224 
Total ...) 208,916 | 207,748 
fe ee 


Considering bow much hill and forest land Jay 
increase in the total area was amall, 
land was chiefly due to the inclusion 
Sel. CLXI. 2, 


q in the west of the aub-division the 
The considerable increase in unarable unaesessed 
of agsesacd lands iu forest reserves, Bom, Gev. 
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extreme north-west of the collectorate. The Dhdrwdr-Hubli road 
running north-east and south-west divided it into two very 
different sections. The country to the north-east was a waving 
plain with occasional small hills, in general a drycrop tract 
containing a largo proportion of black cotton soil. Tho land to 
the south-west was full of hills and forest in the main of red 
soil, the regular rice country which is locally known as malndd. 
During the eleven years ending 1878 at Dhdrwér the rainfall 
variod from 47°98 to 26°28 and averaged 31°92 inches, and at Mugad 


it varied from 50-78 to 23°28 and averaged 84°71 inchos.! The climate. 


varied greatly in different parts of the subdivision. The cast with a 
certain and fairly regular rainfall was admirably suited to drycrop 
tillage. Asa rule during the month of May # succession of heavy 
thunderstorms thoroughly soaked the ground and allowed ploughing 
and other ficld work to begin in preparation forthe regular south- 
west monsoon in June. In the end of October, alter the setting in of 
the north-east or Madras monsoon, a very heavy fall of rain genorally 
afforded a second chance in case the south-west monsoon happened to 
fail. In-moat years the rainfall in May and in October was greater than 
that of any other two months of the year. From the Belgaum road 
the:rainfall increased with every mile to the west, till, near the 
western boundary, during the monsoon months it was fully fifty per 
cent heavicr than at Dhérwdr. Iu the west the constant succession 
of hill and dale was vory favourable for rice, the drainage of the 
hill sides keoping the lowlands well supplied with water. The east 
of the sub-division was in the main a drycrop tract and jrdri, wheat, 
pulse, cotton, and oil seeds wero the staple crops. Less than the 
whole area of cotton soil was given to cotton, as from the nearness 
of Dharwar and still moro because of the value of its straw as 
fodder forcartmen, Indian millet was a better paying crop than cotton. 
In the west, though Indian millet was still occasionally seen, rdégi 
took its place asa drycrop and rice became the staple. In low 
lying rice lands with a sufficient supply of moisture, sugarcane was 
commonly grown once every three years, and in other years a crop 
of pulse generally followed the rice. The land was generally well 
tilled, and, as far as it was available, manure was given first to the 
rice land and then to the drycrop soil. The garden lands wore of 
comparatively small importance. As in other parts of northern 
Dhérwa4r, the areca palm and betcl vine gardens of the south 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLXI. 67. The details are: 
Dhdrwir Rainfall, 1868-1878, 
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gave way to sugarcane, fruit trees, and vegetables with a sprinkling 
of cocoa palms. Onan average, betweon 1874 and 1878, 68,091 acres 
or 59°37 per cent of Government occupied land were under early or 
kharif crops, and 46,947 acres or 40°63 per cent wero under late or 
vabi crops! Of the total survey numbers 10,937 or 72°18 per cent 
were Government and 4225 or 27°87 per cent were alienated. Of 
the Government numbors, 69638 or 45°92 por cent were tilled by the 
occupants, that is the men whoso names wore entered in the Govern- 
ment books, 127 or 0°84 per cont were tilled by occupants in part- 
nership with others, 1742 or 11:49 per cent were tilled by tenants 
on money rents, and 1210 or 7-98 per cent were tilled by tenants on 
produce or grain rents. Of the private or indém numbers, 1550 or 
10°22 per cent were tilled by the proprictors or tidmdars, 66 or 
0°44 per cent by proprietors in partnership with others, 2078 or 
18-71 per cent were tilled by tenants fora money rent, and 531 or 
3°50 per cent by tenants for a produce or grain rent. Of the 
remaining numbers 441 or 2-91 per cent were waste, and 454 or 2:99 
per cent were parampok or unarable numbers, ‘Taking the two classes 
of land togother these returns give 63} per cent tilled by the person 
holding directly under Government and 36} per cent by others. 
The large area of tenant-tilled land, abont cleven per cent above 
tho average, was probably due to the neighbourhood of Dharwar 
some of whose traders and gontry held large areas of land. ‘The 
conditions in this Dharwar sub-division differed from the conditions 
in most parts of the district. Tho twolarge towns of Dharwar and 
Hubli were a peculiar feature, and scattered through the population 
was a large trading class anxious to own land. Considering that 
nearly half of the people 46°49 per cent wero traders or craftsmen 
it was remarkablo that a larger proportion of the land had not 
passed from the field working classes, The land in this subdivision 
possessed an excecdingly high value both for sale and as security 
for loans. As was to be expected in a country where the trading 
class was strong, and where a strong trading spirit pervaded the 
whole population, the cases of sales mortgages and leases of land 
recorded at the registration office were very numerous, Tho terms 
of sale mortgage and lease varied much. In sales ton to twenty times 
the survey assessment was a common rate and far higher rates wore 
frequently recorded. Here as everywhere the thirty years of the 
survey settlement had seen a great chango in communications, In 
1848 there was but one mado road in the sub-division that ran from 
Hubli to Belgaum. It passed through the town of Dhdérwadr and 
supplied the only communication by road with the coast by Belgaum 


1 The details are: Kharif, rice 11,150 acres or 9'65 per cent, svdré 34,330 or 20°71 
per cent, bajri 285 or 0-25 per cent, tur 4087 or 3°54 per cent, mug 1063 or 0°92 per 
cent, fil 130 or 0°11 per cent, rdla 1824 or 1°58 per cent, castor seed 1449 or 1:26 
per cent, ku/t/i 1301 or 1:13 per cent, udid 24 or 0-02 per cent, tobacco 264 or 0°23 

er cent, miscellaneous 12,684 or 10°97 per cent, total 68,591 or 59°37 per cent, 
abi, American cotton 853 or 0°74 per cent, country cotton 10,062 or 8'70 per cent, 
gram 2453 or 2°12 per cent, wheat 8846 or 7°66 per cent, sugarcaue 158 or O14 per 
cent, kusumba 1532 or 1'33 per cent, linseed 76 or 0°07 per cent, cocoanut plantain 
and other fruits 21 or 0°02 per cent, miscellaneous 850 or 0°74 per cent, waste, 
pad allow 22,096 or 19°12 per cent, total 46,947 or 40°63 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
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and the old Ram pass which in many parts had a slope probably 
fully one in six. Soon after (1848-49) measures were taken to 
open communications with Kumte. In 1879 thero were three 
ports on the coast immediately below Dhérwar accessible by good 
ani and roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimani passes, 
drwar by the Arbail pass, and Goa by tho Tinai pass, a line of 
little trade. Local cross roads had also been made in overy direc- 
tion in which the country tracks were not easily passable to carts. 
The sub-division was well supplied with markets. Dharwar with 
over 23,000 people was an exceedingly good market and other 
second class towns were scattered at convenient distances. Hubli 
one of the largest trading towns in the Bombay Karnatak was only 
twelve miles from Dhdrwdy and only six miles from the south- 
eastern villages of tho subdivision. ‘The local manufactures were of 
no great consequence, 733 looms were employed in weaving cotton 
cloth and blankets. Except for show purposes local hand-woven 
cotton cloth held its own with stoam-woven Bombay and English 
cloth. Produce prices between 1848 and 1878 showed that during 
the ten years ending 1857 jeart rupee prices averaged 122 pounds, 
in the ten years ending 1867 the average rose to 60 pounds, in the 
ten years ending 1877 to 52 pounds, and in 1875 tho price was 20 
pounds the rupee. The details aro; 
_Dhaivwdr Gratin Rupee Peioes, 1848-2878. 
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'The high American war prices of 1862-1865 were reached, and 
in a few cases slightly excoeded, during the famine year of 1877. 
Leaving out 1877 the average of the ten ycars ending 1878 
showed a rise, during the thirty years of the survey loase, in the 
prico of cereals of 107 to 206 per cent and in pulses of 173 per 
cent. Compared with thoso of the ten years ending 1857 the 
average produce prices of the ten years ending 1877 were consider- 
ably over 100 per cent higher. 

The Dhdrwér sub-division differed from several of the lately 
revised sub-divisions because in 1848 at the time of the former 
settlement and for a long time before, it had an ample population, 
containod at least one large town with other towns near, and had a 
military centonment. So large a non-producing population ensured 
a good demand for all articles of every-day uso. In spite of these 
advantages in 1847-48 the year before tho introduction of the first 
settlement, of the arable land only 64,044 acres were occupied, and 
58,217 acres were waste. ‘The unoccupied arable area fell to 8060 
acres in 1856-57 and to 4758 acres in 1878.2 In 1879 most of the 














1 The detailed yearly tillage and revenue statement given below shows for 1877-78 
instead of 4758 acres 18,818 acres of unoccupied arable land. The explanation is that 
rouch of the 13,818 acres had from time to time been included in forest reserves which 
the reviafon survey excludes from the assessable arca. Bom, Gov. Sel. CLXE. 10. 
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Ohapter VIII. arable waste was in the west where was a considerable area of poor hill 
Land land. Remissions, which were very large before the first settlement, 
for twenty years had practically ceased, and, except during and after 
the 1876 famine, for twenty-five years outstandings had been prac- 
ppc tically unknown. During the ten years ending 1847-48 collections 
Vie ranged from £12,000 to £13,000 (Rs. 1,20,000- Rs, 1,830,000), 
and in the two years ending 1847-48 they were £14,300 and 
£15,200 (Rs. 1,438,000 and Rs. 1,52,000). In 1847-48 the firat year 
of the settlement £9027 (Rs. 90,270) only wore collected. From 
this the revenue steadily rose to £17,786 (Rs. 1,77,860) in 1865-66. 
After 1865 came a slight fall. Still im the ten years ending 
1878-79 the collections from Government occupicd land range 
between £13,800 and £18,400 (Rs. 1,338,000 and Rs. 1,384,000). 
The two famine years 1876-77 and 1877-78 were years of cousider- 
able pressure on the poorer classes. In 1876-77 in ninety-nine 
villages 1412 notices were issued and sixteen cases of distraint 
occurred. In 1877-78 in ninety-one villages 996 notices were 
issued and there were thirty-seven distraints, Considering that 
many of tho villages wore on the frontier and that much of 
the land was held by, people who lived beyond the frontier, these 
numbers for a year of such exceedingly high prices wero not 
excessive. Tho corresponding figures for 1875-76, which may be 
considered a normal year, were that in sixty-four villages 228 notices 
were issued and four distraints were made. The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue in 138 villages of this old 
ag tee sub-division during each period of ten years between 1838 
and 1878: 


Revision SuRvEY. 


Dhérwir Titage and Land Revenue, 1838-1878. 
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1898 - 1848 57,827 | 60,470 96,484 | 16,664 | 1,27,222 329 
Survey. 

1848 - 1868 97,180 | 21,226 | 1,165,719 228 | 1,480,325 ) 6488 

1858 - 1968 | 116,964 7264 13,803 26} 1,74,196 3 

1868 - 1878 113,384 | 12,626 23 | 1,608,419 613 





During the thirty years ending 1878 flat roofed and tiled houses 
incroased [rom 7&89 to 14,708 or 93°8 per cent; carts from 2188 to 
3131 or 46°44 per cent; wells and waterlifts or budkie from 845 
to 1172 or 88-7 per cent; and ponds from 175 to 200 or 14:29 per 
cent. Population showed a decrease from 84,872 to 79,414 or 6:48 
per cent ; thatched houses from 8465 to 4046 or 52°2 por cent; farm 
cattle from 22,646 to 15,920 or 29°7 per cent; cows and buffaloes 
from 42,8383 to 20,073 or 52°58 per cent; sheep and goats from 
12,081 to 4865 or 59°78 per cent ; and horses from 1299 to 519 or 
60 per cent. In 1848 the population was 261°5 to the square mile 
avery high rate for those times. In 1878 it was 2447 to the 
square mile. The decrease of 64 per cent in the population was 
ascribed to a bad type of fever which had been prevalent in these 
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villages since 1860. Except by forcing craftsmen and labourers to 
leave their homes in search of work it was believed that the decrease 
was not due to the 1876 and 1877 famine.! The increase of 93 por 
cent in flat roofed and tiled and the decrease of 52 per cent in thatched 
houses showed what an advance tho bulk of the people had made in 
comfort, The decrease in cattle was more apparent than real. The 
reckoning was made during the fair season when large numbers of 
cattle were absent from their villages, somo employed in the 
carrying trade and others scnt to the western forests to graze. The 
increase of 46 per cent in caris, was a proof that tho cattle power 
of tho sub-division had been materially strengthened. A decrease 
in other cattle had becn caused by the increased cost of grazing and 
fodder, Here as ovory where in Dharwar, sheep and yoats showed 
a groat decrease, he fall in the number of horses and ponies, 
according to Colonel Anderson, was due to the number of roads 
which made the well-to-do travel in vehicles instead of on horse- 
back. The increase of wells from 845 to 1172 was fair, considering 
the thickness of the waterless surface layer. The riso from 175 to 
200 ponds was due to the repair of ponds which had been breached 
in 1848. Especially in the centre and eastorn or black plains, the 
condition of the people was exceedingly good. The western villages 
were not so well off though compared with their state in 1848 the 
advance in the western villages had probably becn greater than in 
the centre and east.’ 

As in Bankfpur lands were remeasured with the object of turning 
every separately recognized occupancy into a separate survey number ; 
of, as far as possible, separating alienated from Government land ; and 
of dividing unwieldy survey numbers into moderate and manageable 
ficlds. With these objects the local survey numbers had been 
raised from 11,760 to 15,102. The total area was 207,748 acres 
against 206,916 acres according to the formor survey. Though the 
goneral result of the two surveys was so close, considerable differences 
were found in individual survey numbers. No less than 7} per 
cent of the measurements differed by more than five per cent from 
the areas of the old survey. As in other parts of Dharwar the 
reclassing was only partial. Only a small percentage of the better 
drycrop soils was reclassed and a larger percentage of the poorer soils 
enough to enable tho survey officers to judgo of the standard of the 
former classing, and to ascertain what adjustment was necessary to 
bring the former classing to the revision standard. The revision 
standard differed fromthe formerstandard chictly by placing a greater 
difference between the better and the poorer soils. If the result 
of the area reclassed in the first instance proved unsatisfactory, a 
further area or if necessary the whole village was reclassed. As 
in other parts of the district, changes in the condition of tho 
reservoirs made a reclassing of wator rates necossary. Considoring 
the improvement in communications and the rise of about 100 per 





1 Colonel Anderson (Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 7) thought migration to Bidi in Belgaum 
and to Kanara bad helped the decrease. In this view Mr. Reid the Rev. Comr, 
(949, 17th May 1879, Bom. Gov, Sel, CLXT, 84) did not agree- 

2 Bom, Gov. Sel, CLXI. 12. 
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cent in produce prices, the landholders could fairly be called on to 
pay # considerably enhanced rental. The 134 villages were 
arranged in six classes with highest drycrop acre rates varying from 
6s. to 2s, 6d. (Rs, 3-14). The villages of the fifth and sixth classes 
had gained more than any othor part of the sub-division by the 
making of roads. In former times the western villages were 
without a singlo mile of made road and were almost entirely cut off 
from any loading market. In the first class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 6s, (Rs. 8), fourteen villages were placed comprising the 
town of Dhdrwaér and tho villages round it. In the second class, 
with a highest dry crop acre rate of 5s, 3d. (Rs. 23), wero fifty-one 
villages including the whole eastern half of the sub-division, In 
the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 43. 9d. (Rs. 24), 
were twenty-four villages close to the west of the Belgaum road and 
to the west of the sccond class and also containing throe villages 
somewhat far to the east. In the fourth class, with o highest dry 
crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) wore nineteen villages to the west of the 
third class and with a climate less favourable for dry crops. In the 
fifth class, with a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s, 3d. (Rs. 14), were 
eighteen villages stillto the west of the fourth class with a climate still 
less favourable for dry crops.._In the sixth class, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Ks. 1}), were eight villages on tho extreme 
western border of the sub-division ina climato which was badly 
suited for dry crop tillage. Under the 1848 settlement the rice 
lands which measured 12,797 acres were assossed at highest acre 
rates of 16s. (Its. 8) in the villages of the first, five classes, and at 14s, 
(Rs. 7) in the villages of the two remaining classes, At that time 
tho occupied area of this land was 8281 acres which gave an average 
acre rate of 5s. 2}d, (Rs. 2 as, 9%). Under the revision survey the rice. 
land measured [4,647 aeres for which the highest acre rates 
proposed were 18s. (Rs.9) in villages of the first and second classes, 
16s. (Rs. 8) in villages of the third and fourth classes, and 15s. (Rs.74) 
in villages of the fifth and sixth classes. The occupied area of tho 
rice land was 10,214 acres which at the proposed rates gave an 
avorage acre rate of 5s. 6gd. (Rs, 2 as. 124). Under tho 1848 settlo- 
ment 561 acres were recorded as garden land of which 359 acres 
belonged to Govornment. Under the revision survey the total garden 
land was 986 acres of which 658 acres were Government. Most of 
it was watered from reservoirs and a small portion from stream 
channels. None of the garden land was specially rich. It did not 
materially differ from the best rice land, sugarcane being generally the 
beat crop grown. For this garden land thehighest acrorate proposed 
was 183 (Rs. 9). The avorage acre rate was estimated at 8s. 94d, 
(Rs. 4 as. 64) against the old average of 7s. 94d. (Rs.8.as,144), Lands 
watered from wells were treated in the manner directed by Government 
Resolution 1028 of 25th February 1874. Those under wella 
existing at the time of the first settlement were assossed within the 
highest drycrop rate, and those lands which were under wells 
constructed since the last settlement were assessed at the simple dry 
crop rate. The lands under wells which drew thoir water from 
soakage from Government reservoirs were as usual assossed at ratos 
not exceeding double the ordinary dry crop ratc. ‘Ihe offect of the 
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revised settlement was to raise the assessment 89-8 per cent. The 
details are : 


Dharwdr Revision Settlement, 1879-80. 


























































FormEn SURVEY. REvisIon SURVEY. 
Government ‘ 
Government Government > Highest 
Vil- ‘ rf Unoeen pied Total. - 8 
Chass, lage: Occupied Land. | Occupied Land, Land. Rae Acre Rate. 
R ats Bede. 
en cent. | Dry- |p: 
Area. |Rental.| Area. | Rental. | Area. tal. Area. | Rental, crop. Rice. 
Acres, Bs, Acres, | Rs, jAcres.} Ra. | Acrea. Rs. Rs, |} Rs. 
I 14 13,837 | 20,499] 18,419} $2,722 48 57 | 13,4673 82,779) 69-7) 3 9 
u 61 53,082; 70,008} 52,028; 96,731! 664} 355 | 52,682) 97,086; ss8| 2 9 
TI 24 19,668] 19,807] 19,469} 27,746] 597 431 | 20,066] 28,177) 4071 2 8 
IV 19 12,664) 14,088| 12,874] 16,940) 1148 | 781 | 14,022] 17,680; 303) 2 8 
Vv 18 14,824) 11,709] 14,673} 16,257) 1745 ) 3448 | 16,418] 17,705) 88:8] 1§ 7 
VI 8 2778 2282 2805 2005) 666 | 517 3371 3012] 842) 1h 7 
Total...) 184 | 115,793 | 1,88,343| 115,268 | 1,983,400] 4758 | 3539 120,026; 186,088 89-8} ou. 2 












The ostimated increase of revenue resulting from the revision 


was £5506 (Rs. 55,060) or 89°8 per cent, This increase was a little 
less than what was obtained in the neighbouring sub-divisions in the 
north and centre of the district which had been settled three and 
four years before. This was not due to a lower revision standard 
but because the former Dharwar rates were higher than those in 
neighbouring sub-divisions. Thero was a singular absence of cases 
of remarkable increase of assessment on individual villages. In the 
first class two villages had been raised between 70 and 80 per cent. 
Dandikop a village with good soil close to the town of Dharwar was 
raised 72 per cent and Bagtaldv, which was not a village but a 
parcel of about seven acres close to Dharwar, was raised 78°6 per 
cent. Six of the seven acres were garden land under a very good 
pond and the rental was raised from £2 16s. to £5 (Rs. 28-50) in 
consequence of a higher valuation of the water-supply. The only 
other cases of over 70 per cent increase were two villages in 
the sixth class, In both these villages there was a very large 
increase of rice land. Dabinkodla which was raised 129 per 
cent, had formerly but one acre assessed at 4s, (Rs. 2) while at- the 
revision it had fourteen acres assessed at £4 4s, (Rs. 42), and the whole 
new rental of the occupied lands, 58 acres, of the village was £7 2s, 
(Rs. 71) against £3 2s. (Rs.31) on the same area under tho 1848 
settlement. In Dhopenhatti which was raised 70°2 per cent or from 
£18 2s, (Rs. 181) on 298 acres to £30 16s. (Rs. 808) on 324 acres, 
there were formerly sixteen acres of rico Jand assessed at £3 18s, 
(Rs. 39), while according to the revision survey there were forty-seven 
acres asscssed at £11 8s. (Rs. 114). The higher rates in these 
villages were due to increased water assessment. The 4758 acres 
of arable waste assessed under the rovision settlement at £354 
(Rs. 3540) were as a rule scattered in small areas over different 
villages. The greatest part of the waste was in the fourth and fifth 
classes and mostly comprised hill lands which were more suited for 
grazing than for tillage. Noar Dharwar much land was permanently 
oceupied and used solely for grazing. In the more remote parts, 
where the demand for land was uot so great, people wanting grazing 
lands preferred to take their chance at the yearly auction. To make 
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it easier to take it np, all waste rice land was broken into small sarvey 
numbers. Tho following statement shows the total arca and the 
assossment of the sub-division under every head : 

Dharwar Survey Settlements, 1849 and 1879, 


Former Suaver,| Revision SuRVRY. 


LAND. 

















Area, |Rental.| Area. | Rental, mae 
Acres. Re. Acres. Rs. Re, 
Oceupied ...| 115,798 | 1,88,343| 115,268 | 1,93,400) 
Government. f 
Unoccupied.) 13,818 7574) 9 ATBS Bb30,e 
Alienated ...| 46,042 | 65,929] 47,577] 03,470; 84,288 
Unarable of 31,263 $7,921! 
Munisipal oo. 0, 0. a on 2224 
Total ...{ 208,916 | 2,11,846) 207,7487| 2,00,418] 94,288 











The great fall in the area of arable and the corresponding rise in the 
area of unarablo waste was due to the change under which assessed. 
lands includod in forests were entored in tho revision survey a8 
unarable instead of as arable. Under tho revision survey, on the 
whole Government occupied land of every description, garden rice 
and drycrop, the averago acre assessment was raisod from 2s. 43d. 
to 32. 4}4. (Re. 1 as. 3410 Ro. 1 as. 10%) or an acre increase of 114d. 
(7gas.) The proposed settlemont was sanctioned by Government in 
May 1879.) 


During tho ten years before the original survey settiement 
(1838-1848), tho tillage area yaricd from about 64,000 acres in 1847-48 
to about 50,000 acres in 1844-45, and collections from about £15,200 
(Rs. 1,52,000) in 1847-48 to about £9400 (Rs. 94,000) in 1838-39, 
During tho first ten years of the survey lease (1848-1858), the tillage 
arca rosé from about 77,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 114,000 
acres in 1857-58, and collections from about £9000 to about £15,900 
(Rs.90,000-Rs. 1,59,000) ; during the next ten years (1858-1868), the 
tillage arca varied from about 119,000 acres in 1861-62 to about 
115,000 acres in 1858-59 and collections from about £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) in 1865-66 to about £16,200 (Rs. 1,62,000) in 1858-59 ; 
and during the eleven years exuding 1878-79, the tillage area varied 
from about 115,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 112,000 acres in 
1876-77 and collections from about £17,300 (Rs. 1,783,000) in 
1872-73 to about £16,300 (Rs. 1,683,000) in 1876-77. During the 
three years after the revision settlement, the tillage area steadily 
foll from about 153,000 acres in 1879-80 to about 112,000 in 
1881-82, and collections from about £23,200 to about £19,000 
(Rs. 2,832,000 - Rs. 1,90,000). The details are? : 








pt Net 
? Col. Anderson, Survey Comr. 374 of 19th April 1879 and Gov. R 
27th May 1879, Bom, Gov, Sel, CLXI. ° Hom, Gov, Sel, CLXT, 20-29, 67 i 
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Dhdrwdr, 183 Villages : Survey Results, 1838 - 1882. 
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Rain- ult | OM | cotter. Beart 

Year, fall, Remis- Graz cher stand- | tions, Rupee 

Area, | Rental} “giong | Area | Rental.| ing ngs. Prices, 

Soaeneae ; ___| Fees, 

Ftdade Inches} Acros. | Ra. Rs, | Acres. | Rs, | Ra. | Ra. Rs, Rs, | Lbs 
1888-39 ...) 4, | 56,604 |1,00,940| 43,777 | 59,802 | 58,867 | 2865 | 25,200 58 |, 93,760) 78 
1939-40 ...! | 62,535 |1,20,886| 18,104 | 56,064 | 40,873 | 2640 ) 27,042 13 [1,82,861} 102 
1840-41... 60,249 |1,19,601| 16,087 | 53,851 | 28,221 | 26ay | 28,282 20 {1,834,436 | 120 
1841-42 ... 61,953 {1,232,236} 18,109 | 55,967 | 48,214 | 2634 | 28.026 62 (1,834,325) 102 
1842-48... 68,535 (1,183,898 | 15,972 | 60,351 | 64,052 | 415 | 28,684 130 !1,26,890} 123 
1843-44... 53,880 (1,02,554! 15,070 | 62,688 | 83,049 | 148 | 26,879) .., [2,13,112} 217° 
1944-45 ...{ .., | 60,282 { 99,126] 12.977 | 69,257 | 77,040 | 2537 | 26,319 | 1963 {1,14,842{ 123 
1845-46 |... | 51,118 | 99,014} 9196 | 68,485 | 76,920 | 6198 | 27,763 916 {1,22,864 | 98 
1846-47...) ... | 59,069 |1,16,063/ 6982 | 60,672 | 60,618 | fy69 | 28,602 407 (1,48,455 | 108 
1847-48... ... | 64,044 11,28,569! 9560 | 58,217 | 49,294 | 6202 | 24,432 $32 {1,52,392] 212° 

Survey. ‘ 

1848-40...) 4. | 76,010} 91,848 216 | 87,418 | 26,208 | 5501 | 28,871 | 30,740 | 90,268{ 120 
1849-50 «| 4. | 89,276 11,08,818 88 | 26,186 | 17,738 | 8181 | 24,137 |... |1,41,008 | 126 
1850-61 «|... | 82,686 |1,10,806 858 | 23,056 | 17,585 | 7649 | 22,828 | $8,638 |1,07,286) 144 
1861-52 .. 92,447 |1,13,269 129 | 24,904 | 16,053 | 7017 | 22,700] .,,  (4,42,857] 148 
1852-68 ... 94,482 11, 14,662 975 | 23'462 | 16,446 | 6244 | 22784] .. — (1,48,426{ 116 

1858-54 ... 98,604 /1,13,658 19d | 24,752 | 16,044 | 7624 | 26,856 89 |! 47,005! 146 
1864-55 ... 98,209 11,18,7H5 202 | 21:148 | 12016 | 8350 | 26,578) ... 41,561,521] 92 
1855-56 ..) ... |106,408 (1,268,112 831 | 14,891 | 8271 | 4718 | 26,404 4 11,58,300| 76 
1856-57 -./ 4, |118,208 |1,80,007 21) 8060) 4442] 3320 | 26,860 461 |1,58,795| 1/4 
1865768...) 4... |114,488 /1,31,423 20 7461 306% | 2606 | 24,734 vw {L,68,828) 98 
1858-50 ...) ... |115,369 [1,82,632 20| 7486 | sand [2687 by 28,793 w. — [1,62,052) 100 
1859-60...) 4. 1116,764 (1,383,827 21 { 6398) 3342 ARu6 | 96,793} ... {1,038,485} 86 
1860-81...) .., {118,319 (1,835,003 20 | 5989 | 2750 | QR4d4 | 28,262.) ..,  {1,06,179| 84 
1861-62 ...[ .. {118,714 (1,35, 608 21} 6464 | 2867 | 2684 | 28.585 we (LO7,141 {60 
1862-68... a |117,624 |1,36,514 21! 6753) 9823 | 4gi2 | 28615) .,,  |1,88,950) 44 
1868-64 4.) 4. |117,517 [1,35,576 20; 6999 | 8472) 6480 | 29,018 27 }},69.957] 20 
1864-65 vee [117,160 {1,85,455 27 | 7830 | S945 }.9405 | BG172; ... (1,75,005] 28 
1865-66 116,338 {1,384,869 63| 8519) 4548 | 7858 | 85,111 we (177,806 1 22 
1888-67...) .,.. {115,088 11,384,772 24) 8917 | 4746 | 8021 | 32.516 1,756,275} 52 
1887-88 w_ {115,846 }1,84,808 20 | o144 | 6030 | 6311 | $2,025 1,72,122| 84 
1868-60...) 81°46 | 114,557 |1,88,990 28 | 10,444 | 5672 | 4643 | 83,059 t,71,664} 96 
1869-70 ...| 29°70 | 113,462 |1,33,418 2} 11,754} 68607) 8703 | $2,589 {| ...  {1,60,689/ 44 
1870-71 ...| 82°54 | 118,080 |1,83,202) .., 12,168} 706)| 4881 | 30,503 ve {1,68,126 1 56 
1871-72. ..,) 20-37 | 113,001 1,838,273 12,286 | 62487 | 6660 | 30,197 .. —_{1,70,080] 88 
1872-73...) 30°16 } 18,165 |1,88,851[ 12'849 | (7156 | 8961 { 29,784 1,72,598} 48 
1873-74 ...] 26°28 118,275 |1,$¢,011 12.754 | | 7085 | 5400 } 29 784 1,69,195] 44 
1874-75 ...( 47-98 | 113,196 {1,383,993 45 12,721] 7otd | 5149 | 20,825 1,688,963} 60 
1875-76...) 80°61 |113,149 11,34,038 Pe 12,610 | 6909 | 4868 | 29,006 | ...  11,68,807! 47 
1876-77 ...} 22°06 | 112,214 |1,83,419 182 | 18,898 | 7674 ; 1046 5 V1L2 }1,68,137] 14 
1877-78...) 81°86 | 114,743 {1,88,757} 18.818} 7574} 499} 84,112 | 4014 /1,07,854) 23 
1878-79 ...] 89°35 |114,979 (1,386,078 13,734 | '7322-} 684 | 84,015 885 |1,70,787| ... 
' Revision 

Survey. 

879-80 .., 153,357 |1,97,640 703 | 6274} 4128 | 855 | 34,883 284 |2,82,341) ... 
880-81 ... 118,917 }1,96,881 43} 6904 | 6928 | 1166 | 34,864 | 1036 [2,831,383 .., 
881-82 ... 112,446 [1,094,804 } 30,25 | 8520} 7620 | 282 | 86,280 | 11,008 (100,022) ., 


















In 1879-80 the revised survey settlemont was introduced into 


the old Mishrikot petty division of Old Hubli. At the 1848-49 
settlement this group contained 100 villages. At tho revision 
survey it included 106 villages of which 104 were in Kalghatgi and 
two in Dharwar. The area was 148,720 acres. The country was 
generally waving, and in the west exceedingly woody, the horizon 
being bounded by a succession of hills two to three hundred feet 
high, more or less wooded to the top. The extreme west and 
south-west border was a continuation of the Kénara forest country. 
Tn 1870 little timber remained. All had been cleared many years 
before the days of forest conservancy. Much young wood clothed 
the surface, and promised to become timber. Two streams 
which contained water more or less throughout the year, crossed 
the tract, joining and passing into Kanara under the name of the 
Bedtindla, and flowing into the sea under the name of the Gangévali 
iver. In Mishrikot the rainfall varied from 42°95 inches in 1874 to 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 233 of 13th March 1880, Gov. Rea. 
1969 of 15th April 1880. Bom. Gov, Sel, CLXIIL. 
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18°22 in 1871.1 Atthe time of the original settlement, except along 
one or two main tracks like those from Kalghatgi to Dharwar and 
Hubli, it was next to impossiblo to take a cart anywhere but by 
most circuitous routes through the fields. Even these roundabout 
routes were possible only when the ground was free from crops. 
Cart traffic there was little or none, most of the produce was carried 
on pack bullocks, Almost the only carts then in use wero the 
Vadars’ carts about cightecn inches high with solid wooden wheels 
often not more than two feet in diameter, as a rule without any 
metal tyre. A Jarge number of Vadars carried wood to the plains 
from the villages on the edge of the forest which they were 
allowed to cut with little or no restriction, Of traffic with Kanara 
and the coast there was almost none. In 1880 the villages were 
rich in roads. The great road from Hubli to the coast at Kumta 
which was opened about 1848, passed close by the eastern edge 
of this tract, An equally great road, from Hubli to Kumta and 
Kérwér by the Arbail pass, ran diagonally through the centre of 
these villages, which again had communication with Dhdrwér by 
a good road. There were also several country roads in connection 
with the main lines. The average produce prices showed a rise in 
uphusked rice from 294 pounds in 1820-29 to 50 pounds the rupee 
in 3870-79 ; judtt from 138 pounds to 42 pounds; rdgi from 270 
pounds to 52 pounds; gu/ or coarse sugar from 24 pounds to 16 
pounds. Theaverago tillage area had rison from 20,638 acres in 
1838-47 to 62,469 in 1878-79 and collections from £2953 to £6151 
(Rs, 29,580- Rs, 61,510). The following is a summary of the 
details : 
Mishrikot Land Revenue, 1838 - 1879. 



































Occu- Out. 
Arable} Collec: | Remis- 
Year. vl Waste. | tions. | efuns. iets 
Acres, | Acres. Re, Rea. Re. 
1898 - 1847...) 20,688 | 78,206 | 29,530 | 38819 289 
1848 - 1857...! 41,236 | 81,370 | 40,415 181 3074 
1858 - 1867...| 56,207 | 19,507 | 52,686 aa Po; 
1968 - 1877...) 60,006 | 12,499 | 58,604 11 9 
1878-79 ...) 62,469 5151 | 61,610 wea 117 





Between 1875-76 and 1877-78 the notices to pay revenue averaged. 
183 and the sales of land averaged two. In 1880, 64°6 per cent of , 
Government land were tilled by the men whose names were ontered 
as holders in the Government books; and 35:4 by their tenants.’ 
The proportion of tenant tilled land was larger than usual, A good 
deal of land had been taken by Br&éhmans and others us an invest- 
ment who tilled it by tenants, The common terms on which rice 
land was let were at least half the produce, the holder paying the 


1 Tho details are ; 1869, 30°64 inches ; 1870, 40°86 ; 1871, 18°22; 1872, 31°70; 1873 
23°60 ; 1874, 42:95; 1876, 80:72; 1876, 20°43; 1877, 26°69; 1878, 34:05, Bom. 
Gov, Sel. CLXII, 49. : 

2 In 99 villages the holder tilled 40°55 per cent of Government land by himself and 
1:46 per cent in partnership with others. He let to tenants 8°96 on money rent and 
7'250n produce or grain rent,7 8 per cent was waste and7 ‘25 was parampok or unarable. 
In five villages, 50°14 per cent of Government land was tilled by the holder himeelf 
and 0°10 was tilled by him in partnership with others, 9°40 per cent was let to tenants 
on money rents,3'S0 was sublet on produce or grain rents, 13'48was waste,and7 ‘98 was, 
eke ae orunarable, In two villages 57°45 per cent of Government Jand was tilleq 

y the holder himself, 0°36 per cent was tilled by him in partnership with others, 7:09 
per cent was let to tenants on money rent, 2°40 per cent on produce or grain rent, 6°38 
was waste, and 4°25 parampok or unarable, Bom. Gov, Sel, CLXII. 61, 
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assessmont. More than half the produce was paid when the holder 
provided seed and bore a share in the other expenses. 

During the thirty years of the survey settlement, flat roofed and 
tiled houses increaged from 1695 in 1848 to 4999 in 1878 or 194°92 
per cent ; carts from 926 to 1678 or 81:20 per cent ; wells and water- 
lifts from 258 to 622 or 14180 per cent; and watering ponds 
from 423 to 460 or 8-74 per cent; population showed a slight fall 
from 31,974 to 81,817 or 0°49 per cent; thatched honses decreased 
from 4273 to 2529 or 40°88 per cent; farm cattle from 13,476 to 
12,909 or 4°20 per cent; cows and buffaloes from 25,880 to 17,920 
or 30°62 per cent; sheep and goats from 1669 to 1102 or 83:97 per 
cent; and horses from 834 to 215 or 85°62 per cent. Mr. Fletcher 
the deputy superintendent of survey attributed the decrease or 
rather the absence of increase in population to the 1876-77 famine. 
Colonel Anderson, the Survey Commissioner, admitted that the very 
high famine prices must have forced some of the labouring and 
non-agricultural population to leave their homes in search of work. 
At the same time he thought that the loss of population was 
chiefly due to the fever which had wasted the villages for several 
years, and to a less extent to settlers moving to Kanara and to 
other districts. Except on the banks of the Bedtinéla where was 
some superior black and brown soil, excellent for every kind of 
tillage, the soil was generally a stiff red well suited for rice and 
sugarcane, but less suited for dry crops. In the extreme eastern 
villages the rainfall was not too heavy for excellent dry-crop tillage, 
qvari, bajri,. cotton, and oilseeds. | Further west the country 
gradually changed into a purely, rice-growing tract, the dry crop 
cultivation being for the most part confined to rdgt or ndehni. Rice 
dependent on rainfall alone was everywhere an uncertain crop. 
But most of the rice lands had the benefit of water storage which 
could at the worst give them one watering and in many casos 
furnished them with a constant supply. Much rice was also watered 
by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by kélvas or 
water-courses, As regards dry crops each division from east to west 
had its own staple, judri in the east, rigi in the west, and a mixture 
of both between the two extremes. For these dry crops the rainfall 
was always sufficient. Even in 1876 the worst year on record the 
dry crops were generally good and in some villages excellent. The 
main crop of rice was often followed by pulse ; and in the better rice 
lands sugarcane was grown once in three years. The dry crops were 
jvdri, bajri, alittle cotton, and some oil-seeds in the eastern villages 
where the rainfall was moderate, and rdéy7 in the western villages. The 
rice lands were usually well tilled and all available manure was used. 
In the east where the chiof tillage was dry crop, the cultivation was 
also good. In the western villages rdégi which was chiefly grown 
as a dry crop was sccondary to rice which claimed the first care and 
attention ; still what manure could be spared from the rice was 
applied to the régi, The whole garden area was only fifteen acres. 
This tract was just north af the line below which both in Dharwar 


1 "The cultivation details are : khavif 70°09 per cent, *abt 1°92, and waste and fallow 
27°99. Of the 70°09 per cent of kharif the detaila are: cereals 53:44, pulse 1:02, oil- 
seeds 1°64, miscellaneous 13°99; of the 1°92 of rabi the details ara: cereals 0°05, 
ae 0/27, fibre 0°60, miscellaneous 1:02, Mr, Fletcher, Deputy Superintendent of 

urvey, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLXII. 39, 
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and in Kénara betel and cocoa-palm gardens were found. All 
exportable produce was readily carried to market. ‘The very great 
cart traffic from the inland parts to the coast created constant 
demand for fodder. Kalghatgi and Bammigatti were both good 
market towns aud were centres of the rice trade. Dhdrwér and 
Hubli were at no great distance, and, at any time of the year, could 
be reached by good roads, There wero no manufactures except a 
few cotton and woollen looms. There was fever owing chiefly to 
bad water. But the people suffered less than strangers. On the whole 
the people were well off. ‘he villayes were remeasured and reclassed. 
The following is a comparison of the area of the different kinds of 
lands according to the original and the revision surveys :1 


Mizshrikot Area, 1849 and 1880. 


First |Kevision 
Lanb. Survey | Survey 
Acres. | ACTeSs. 








Arable Dry-erop... hs ...| 59,625 | 60,948 
Rice Land ... sé ..{ 82,887 | 81,681 
Garden Lana awe “a 5 15 

Unarable Unassessed Forests .,,| 56,851 | 56,076 





149,268 | 148,720 


For revision purposes, the villages were grouped into five classes. 
The first contained threo villages, close to and west of the old 
Hubli villagos. ‘The other classes were formed of twenty-three, 
thirty-one, thirty-six, and thirteen villages each further west than 
the class before it. ‘he highest dry crop acre rates adopted in these 
classes were 4s. (Rs, 2), 3s. 3d. (Rs. 18), 28. 9d. (Rs. 18), 28. 3d. 
(Rs. 14), and 2s. (Re. 1). The highest rice acre rate was 16s, (Rs. 8) 
in the first three classes, los. (Rs. 74) in the fourth, and 14s. 
(Rs. 7) in the fifth class, The garden land was considered little better 
than rice land and was rated accordingly. Tho effect of the revision 
was an increase of 34°3 per cent in assessment. ‘I'he details aro? : 

Mishrikot Revision Settlement, 1879-80. 


















































Former SURVEY. REvIsION SURVEY. 
+ batet a Pectin as [RU ag cheer t Increase{ Highest 
Cuaas. Et Se eri ee ee rae Nene: aah : of | _Acre Rate, 
r BHEHB- hoo 
~ Agsegs- Asseas- Aspegs- Agsess-) ment | Dry | p; 
Area. | nent, | Sted. | ment. | ATE) “ment. | Ate! nent, Percent,| Crop. Rice, 
Acres. Ra, é . |Acres.; Ra, " 
I... 3224 2559 3772 59 20 3406] 3792 47a 2 8 
IT ..{ 23 | 22,008 | 18,063 26,093 | 191 78 | 22,478) 26,666 47°2 1 8 
TIL ...) 81 | 26,636 | 27,553 36,268 | 1779 1485 | 28,646) 87,758 $2'0 1 | a 
Iv dj 14,422 | 18,337 22,920 8316 2900 | 17,856, 25,f10 25°0 1 14 
VY. 953 1704 1004 2114 602 446 1606! 2560 24-7 1 














Total.) 106! 7,243 | 68,216 | 68,045 | 91,667 | 947 | GUL | 78,902} v6,081 


Four villages showed an increase of more than seventy por cent in 
assessmont, Sangatikop of 200 per cent, Kale Devarkop of 110-4 
per cent, Galginkati of 84°9 per cent, and Siddpur of 71:8 per cent. 
All of these villagos had a large increase in land liable to water-rates, 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement, 
(1838-1848), the tillage area slowly rose from about 19,000 acres in 

——— $s 


1 Bom. Gov, Sel, CLXII. 2-3. 2 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLXTI. 18-20, 
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1838-39 to about 22,000 acres in 1847-48 and collections varied 
from about £4780 (Rs. 47,800) in 1847-48 to about £3100 (Rs, 
31,000) in 1838-39. During the first ten years of the survey lease 
(1848-58), the tillage area rose from about 25,000 acres in 1848-49 
to about 51,000 acres in 1857-58 and collections from about £2520 
to about £6320 (Rs. 25,200- Rs.63,200); during the next ten years 
(1858-68), the tillage area rose from about 52,000 acres in 1858-59 
to about 58,000 acres in 1867-68, and collections from about £6440 
to about £7550 (Rs. 64,400-Rs.75,500) ; and during the eleven years 
ending 1878-79, the tillage area slowly rose from about 58,000 
acres in 1868-69 to about 62,000 acres in 1878-79 and collections 
varied from about £7950 (Rs. 79,500) in 1872-73 to about £7400 
(Rs. 74,000) ix 1869-70. During the three years after the revision 
settlement (1879-1882), the tillage area steadily rose from about 
62,700 acres in 1879-80 to about 63,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £10,100 (Rs, 1,01,000) in 1880-81 to 
about £8700 (Rs. 87,000) in 1881-82. The details are! : 
Mishrikot, 99 Villages: Survey PResulta, 1838-1882, 



























































TILLAGE, | Waste. ey 4 
. ; Out Jvdri 
Yaar, yea i Remis- | 5 | Graz- ane stand- yaaa Rupee 
* | Area. | Rental 4 “| Area, jj Rental,|. ing " | ings. ona. (Prices. 
Blons. Fees. 
ide Inches] Acres. | Re, Rs, | Acres, | Ra. Rs. | Bs. | Rs. Rs. Lbs. 
1838-39 ...{ ... | 19,165 | 82,616 | 12,853 | 72,736 | 27,5634... 12,610 | 1081) a1j141} + 
1889-40...) ... | 18,459 | 29,7465 2161 | 71.3209 | 27,634 14 | 14,464 B44! 41,728 | » 
1840-41...) ... | 19,986 | 31,424 1763 | 71,826 | 95,849 26 | 14,691 108! 44,269 | + 
1941-42 ...) ou. | 21471 | 34,748 1504 | 72,098 | 23,9968 46 | 14,184 187| 47,196 | + 
1842-43 1.) ... | 21,940 ] 84,118 2198 | 89,815 | 10,686 27 | 14,370 92) 46,995 | -- 
1843-44 ,,./ .., | 21,468 | 35,526 2300 | 73,670 | 29,396 450 | 14,602 623) 47,155} we 
1844-45...) ... | 19,867 | 31,876 899 | 75,3238 | 32,239 B21 | 14,625 84| 46,889 | « 
1846-48 ...| ... | 20,868 | 31,850} 3617 | 75,288 | 28.716 | 1457} 14,188 228) 48,598 
1846-47...) .., | 21,787 | 32,884 3960 | 75,785 | 25,602 | 1726-| 13,690 75] 44,285 | + 
1847-48 ...| ... | 22,183 | 33,804 1869 | 75,640 |} 25,775 | 1330} 14,111 119) 47,767 | + 
Survey. 
1848-49 ...) .,. | 25,249 | 29,948 1440 | 44,172 | 26,081 |] 1800 | 18,828 | 17,773! 25,249 | 120 
1849-50...) ... | 37,487 | 38,303 G | 34,034|-20;200-) $486 | 12,640 8} 54,869; 112 
1850-51...) ... | 88,958 | 39,245 48 | 83,060 | 20,011 | 4543 | 12,477 |12,962] 43,955 | 120 
1861-52 ..., .., | 89,766 | 39,661 95 | 82,375 | 19,723 | gas2{ 12,450]... 55,507 | 168 
1852-53...) ... | 40,250 | 40,025 49 | 31,903 | 10,484 | 9397] 12,425 |... 55,728 | 100 
1853-54 ...| 0. | 41jyaa | 413255 Sai 30,909 | 18,494 | 3718] 16,103] ... 61,078 | 112 
1954-55 ...| ... | 42,678 | 42,446 86 | 31,025 | 19,228 | 4000 | 15,283]... 61,693 80 
1855-58 ...] ... | 45,878 | 44,355 77 | 28,259 | 17,980 | 3225/1 18,170] ... 62,073 | _88 
1966-57 ...| 2. | 49,928 | 45,710 48 | 24,276 | 16,095 | veo7 | 15,0791 .., 68,617 | 128 
1857-68 ...[ ... | 60,832 | 45,001 “a 23,629 | 17,664] uas4 | 14,751]... 63,186 | 120 
1868-59... ... | 51,954 | 47,185 ae 28,002 | 17,132] 2648] 14,580] .,, 64,808 | 112 
1859-60 .... 4. | 54,098 | 48,583 ise 20,970 | 15,890 | 2445 | 14,616 | ... 65,644 | 112 
1860-61 ..,| ... | 55,560 | 51,346 eis 10,579 | 18,288 | 2149 | 17,052] |, 70,546 | 64 
1861-62 ,..| ... | 55,959 | 51,630 ic, 19,379 | 13,823 | 9110 | 17,318] ,,, 71,058 | 48 
1862-63 ..., ... | 67,934 | 53,822 ak 18,220 | 11,946 | 2220 | 17,1021 0. 73,234 | 86 
1863-44... ... | 57,159 | 58,724 ase 18,416 | 11,614 | 2280] 17,175 | .., 73,198 | 20 
1864-65 ...|.., | 57,044 | 53,696 ~ 18,681 | 13,736 | 2423] 17,512] 0. 73,681 36 
1865-66 | ... | 57,669 | 55,051 rs 19,015 | 12,298 | 2885] 17,089 | || 74,955 | 18 
1866-67 |... | 67,591 | 55,008 “ve 19,045 | 12,265 | 30041 16,9501 |. 74,057 a4 
1867-68 ..., ... | 57,801 | 55,361 in 18,864 | 11,048 | 8194 | 16,907 [ .. 76,552 7a 
1868-69...) ... | 67,780 | 65,401 aie 18,922 } 12,002 | 3291 | 17,120] ... 75,812 72 
1888-70 .,.| 30°64 | 57,313 | 54,958 eee 19,388 | 12,497 | 2098} 17,012)... 74,068 80 
1870-71 ...| 40°86 | 57,414 | 54,812 ae 10,284 | 12.651 | B003} 16,947 | .,. 74,762 56 
1871-72 ., | 18°22] 67,021 | 4/680 i 19,635 | 12.724} 3770] 16,781}... 76,231 bu 
1872-78...) 31°70 | 61,310 | 60,445 ene 20,145 | 13,108 | 4585] 14,612 |... 79,522 60 
1878-74 ...] 23-60 | 61,368 | 60,544 wat 6140 4808 | 1900] 14,612] ... 76,906 48 
1874-75 ,,,, 42°95 | 61,843 | 60,981 a 5611 4352 | 1987] 14,512] 1. 77,480 | 48 
1876-76 ,,,| 80°72 | 62,085 | 61,172 s2| 58K6 4aigo | 1803 | 14,497 16} 77,514 66 
1876-77 ..,| 20°43} 62,984 | 61,426 74 5284 4058 | 1605] 14,561] ,.. 771,418 18 
1877-78 ...| 26-69 | 62,582 | 61,600 ae 5184 3960 | 1423 | 14,875 86) 77,902; 22 
1878-79 ...] 84°06 | 62,469 | 61,510 on 6151 4014 | 1378 | 14,805 117| (77,576 | «> 
Revtaton 
Survey, 
1879-80...) .. | 62,785 | 75,586 we 6340 | 4094 | 1251 | 15,685 16) 92,456 . 
1880-81... ... | 68,796 | 84,357 1s| 4994] 3783 | 1337) 15.632| ... , 1,017,908] -- 
1881-82 ...) .... | 63,088 | 84,639 18 4732 | 3612 280 | 15,905 113,495, 87,111 . 















1 Bom, Goy, Sel. CLXIL. 26, 49, 71, 
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In 1880-81 the survey settlement was revised in a group of 
twenty-nino villages which had formed the old Mulgund petty 
division of the old Dambal sub-division and had been settled by 
Captain Wingate in 1850-51.1 Since the original settlemont the 
group had been broken up. At the time of revision eleven of the 
villages were in Tlubli, sixteen in Gadag, and two in Navalgund. 
These villages wero widoly scattered. One group or strip came to 
within six miles east of Hubli; a second group was about eighteen 
miles further cast and to tho south of Gadag, and a third small 
group lay on the Tungbhadra, eighteen miles south-cast of the 
nearest point of the second group, One village Niralgi was detached 
from tho rest about ten miles north-cast of Gadag, ‘The three 
main groups of villages which this survey block included differed 
greatly from each other. The western group was one of the very 
best parts of the Dharwar district consisting entircly of deop black 
soil and all within the line of good rainfall? The central group 
round Mulgund also consisted chiefly of black soil, through which 
masses of granite or rather gnoiss sometimes large enough to form 
small hills protruded, The extreme eastern villages of this group 
as well as the villages on the Tungbhadra in the east touched tho 
Kapat range, which strotched from the river close to Gadag. The 
rainfall of the three groups differed greatly. The western villaged 
had a good fall, the central a fair fall, and the south-eastern a poor 
fall. The products of theso villages wero the common products of 
the Dharwar cotton plam. Cotton the staple was grown once in 
three years in turn with wheat aud judri with which safflower and: 
linseed were mixed in occasional rows. They chietly trusted to the 
late or rabi crops.8 In all ordinary times tillage was good and 
especially in the wostern and central groups tho people were very 
well-to-do. The 1876-77 famine had pressed heavily on tho villages 
in the cast of tho central group and on the south-eastern group 
near the Tungbhadra. By 1880 thoy had considerably improved, 
and it was thought that with existing high prices and a year or two 
of good crops the effects of tho famine would pass away. The 
villages of tho south-cast group were worst off and were far removed 
from the main lines of traffic. Communication was opened west- 
ward by country tracks which were available for traffic during the 
whole fair season, Tho western group was crossed by two main made 
roads from Gadag to Dhdrwér and from Annigeri to Hubli. The 
Annigeri-Hubli road was a main lino of communication from all the 
country inland to Hubliand the coast. Another road ran from Hubli 
by Hebsur to Navalgund. It had been begun during the 1876-77 
famine, and without a very heavy outlay on bridges could not be of 





1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 311 of 8th April 1880 and Gov. Res, 
2601 of 18th May 1880, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLIV. 

2 Ingalhali one of the western villages was for fifty miles round considered a model 
village, Others near it were nearly, if not quite, as good. Colonel Anderson, Survey 
Commissioner, 311 of 8th April 1880, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 150. 

® Between 1874 and 1879 the yearly averages were kharif or early 29,500 acres or 
38°76 per cent, and rabi or late 46,623 acres or 61°25. The details are: KAarif, red 
joari 19,640 or 25°80, bajri 142 or 0:19, rice 116 or 0°15, tur 2207 or 2°90, mug 1926 or 
2°53, miacellaneous 5469 or 7°18 ; Rabi, white judri 4873 or 6:40, wheat 9340 or 12°27, 
American cotton 17,893 or 23°51, country cotton 5057 or 7°83, gram 1324 or 1°74, 
linseed 560 or 0°74, kardai or safflower 1626 or 2°18, miscellaneous 89 or 0°12, garden 
cultivation 117 or 0°15, waste and fallow 4844 or 6°36. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV, 166, 
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much use. The central group of villages had free communication 
with Hubli, the main local trade centre, by country tracks across the 
black plain during all the fair season, Except during or for a few 
days atter rain, these tracks were for all practical purposes as good 
as the best made roads. A main line also ran from Gadag to Kumta 
through Mulgund by Savanur and Banképur. It was a useful 
line but the road had not been brought into good order. 


‘The mass of these villages, including all the western and nearly 
all the central group, had formed part of the estate of the Taésgaon 
branch of the Patvardhans. It lapsed to Government on the 
‘chief’s death without heirs in 1848. The revenue management of 
the Tésgaon chief according to native ideas had been fairly good. 
There was a high nominal demand and as much as possible was 
collected, and cultivation to the full extent of a landholder’s power 
was to a certain extent compulsory. The chief objects of the 
management were to prevent any diminution of cultivation and to 
extend it by all available means so as to exact for the landlord the 
whole surplus produce beyond what was necessary for the support 
of the landholder, but yet so cautiously-and carefully as not to 
disable him from continuing his cultivation. Shortly after the 
chief’s death, in anticipation of the lapse of the estate to the British 
Government, severe pressure was put on the landholders, and after 
the lapse, from the absence of any trustworthy data on which to 
base the collections, the pressure on individuals was very heavy 
and yet much less revenue was realized than under the chief. In 
1850 when the first survey of these villages was introduced the 
peel showed a keen anxiety for the introduction of the settlement. 

rom the two years of British management before the settlement, 
1848-50, no conclusions can be drawn, except that it was fortunate 
that the state of things then existing did not last long. There was 
no certainty about any of the figures except those of collections. 
The areas of occupation were obtained by @ conversion of the old 
bijvart or seed area recorded as cultivated, on the proportion 
obtaining between the bzjvarz or seed area and that ascertained by 
the survey to be occupied in the year of settlement, It appeared, 
however, to the Survey Commissioner that about one-fifth of the 
area occupied in 1848-49 was thrown up in the following year, In 
1850-51 when the survey settlement was introduced, 49,508 acres 
were occupied, with a full survey rental of £4127 (Rs. 41,270) 
of which £3762 (Rs. 387,620) only were collected. The difference 
between the new and old rates was as usual remitted in the year of 
the introduction of the settlement. From that year progress was 
rapid. In the next year, 1851-52, the occupied area rose to 60,475 
acres and the collections to £5057 (Rs. 50,570), In 1860-61 the 
occupied area had risen to 74,255 acres and the collections to 
£5922 (Rs, 59,220). Then progress went on without check and 
in 1878-79, 77,466 acres were occupied and £6189 (Rs. 61,890) 
were collected. From 1855 till the 1876 famine there were 
neither remissions nor outstandings. After the famine there were 
small remissions and outstandings. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 there 
were no remissions and at the end of 1878-79, only £18 (Rs, 180) 
were outstanding. In 1878-79 the unoccupied arable waste 
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amounted to acres 2351 bearing an assessment of £45 (Rs. 450) 
and most of this was in the south-eastern group where there was 
much poor land. The western villages had only ten acres of arable 
waste. During the original settlement, as im the rest of Dhdérwar, 

roduce prices rose more than 100 per cent; flat roofed and tiled 
hoases rose from 5180 to 6290 or 21°4 per cent; carts from 309 to 
1142 or 269°5 per cent; and watering wells from 50 to 95 or 90 per 
cent. The survey census was taken in the monsoon of 1879, atter 
the close of the famine. The return showed a decrease under 
population from 25,761 to 22,794 or 11°] per cent ; under thatched 
houses from 67 to 34 or 88°8 per cent ; under farm cattle from 6539 
to 5265 or 19-5 per cent; under cows and buffaloes from 11,262 to 
4619 or 59 por cont; under sheep and goats from 6753 to 3620 or 
47 per cent; and under horses from 241 to 147 or 39 per cent. 
In 1879 there were 1614 ploughs andcighty-three drinking wells. 
These figures show a large increase in the better class of houses 
and in carts. The reduction of population and cattle appears to 
have taken place in the years of famine. In the western villages 
the pressure of the famine was not great, the people had some 
crops, and there were large accumulations of fodder from back 
years. In the contral group the distress was more severe, and in 
the south-eastern group it was extremely severe. 

About half of these twenty-nine villages were entirely remeasured. 
In the rest the system of partial remeasurement was adopted. The 
total area of the old and new surveys differed only by 577 acres or 
05 per cent. In individual fields a considerable number of large 
differences were found. On a total of 5678 survey fields, differences 
between five and ten per cent were found in 297 ‘fields, and 
differences above ten per cent in 209 fields. A large proportion 
of these differences were caused by gains or losses near rivors 
in black soil, The reclassing was only partial and on the plan 
hitherto adopted in Dhérwadr, enough being reclassed to show the 
genoral standard of the former work. As in other cases the 
old classification was lower than the 1879 standardin the better 
soils and higher in the poorer soils. Of 6999 survey numbers in 
twenty-eight villages in 1879, 5768 or 8241 per cent were 
Government and 1231 or 17:59 per cent were alienated. Of the 
Government numbers 375f or 53°59 per cent were cultivated by 
the occupant, 123 or 1:76 per cent by the occupant in partnership 
with others, 1146 or 1638 per cent by tenants on a money rent, 
439 or 6:27 per cent by tenants on a grain rent, 192 or 2°74 per 
cent were waste, and 117 or 167 per cent were unarable or 
parampok numbers. Of the alienated numbers 506 or 7°23 per 
cent were tilled by proprietors or znamdars, 65 or 0°93 per cent by 
the proprietor in partnership with others, 553 or 7:90 by tenants on 
money rents, and 107 or 1:53 by tenants on produce or grain rents. 

The western group of thirteen villages for which, under Captain 
Wingate’s settlement in 1850-51, a highest dry crop acre rate ol 
Qs. 74d. (Rs. 1,3,) was adopted, were now (1880) divided into twc 
classes. For three villages near the great road and nearest to the 
town of Hubli a highest dry crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2)” was 
proposed to assimilate it to the rate sanctioned in 1874 for the 
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neighbouring villages of Hubli; for the remaining ten villages ahighest 
dry crop acre rate of 32. 6d. (Rs. 13) was proposed to assimilate it 
to the rate sanctioned in 1874 and 1875 for the neighbouring villages 
of Hubli and Navalgund. The central group of eleven villages for 
which a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s, 3d. (Rs. 14) had been 
adopted in 1850, was divided into two classes; for the eight 
western villages a highest dry crop acre rate of 3s, (Rs. 1}) was 
proposed, and for the three eastern villages in and close to the hills 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1g) was proposed. 
These rates were the same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring 
villages of the Gadag subdivision in which the revised settlement had 
beon introduced in 1875. For the four detached villages in the 
south-east near the Tungbhadra, which under the 1850 settlement 
had been put in the same class as the preceding eleven villages 
of the central group, a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) 
was proposed. For the detached village of Niralgi the highest 
dry crop acre rate was raised from 2s. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-18). The 
area of rice land had risen from ninety-four acres m 1850 to 220 
acres in 1880 of which 212 were Government land. For this land 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) similar to the rate sanctioned for 
the Gadag sub-division was proposed. There was no stream watered 
garden land. The area of well watered garden land had risen from 
135 acres in 1850 to 275 in 1880. As was usual in revision 
settlements, well watered land was charged no extra rate for water. 
Tho well garden land was almost entirely confined to the eastern 
villages, the deep black soil in the west being unfavourable for 
well sinking. The effect of the revision was a rise of 55°4 per cent 
in the assessment. The details are: 

, Mulgunad Revision Settlement, 1880-81, 











































FoRMER Sunvey.| REVIsion SURVEY. 

Gime {l- Occupied. Occupied. Waste. | Total. In- | Highest 
” Hages. ———. |--—————_ |erease|Drycrop 

Area, |Rental,| Area. | Rontal,| Area.|Rental.} Area. | Rental. raat ae 

Acrea Rs. | Acres. Ra. |Acres, Rs. | Acres. Rs, Ra. a. 
I a 3 6644 6321 6758 | 10,796 we on 6758 | 10,796 | 689 2 0 
Ir... 10 85,338 | 32,008 | 35,313 | 52,951 10 11 85,823 | 52,062 | 60-9 112 
ie. 8 26,808 | 16,004 | 25,816 ; 25,046 | 300 74 | 26,115 | 25,120 | 4793) 1 8 
iv. 4 4615 8013 4733 4248 | 146 HS) 4879 4803 | 410} 1 6 
Vow 4 6171 2682 6326 8161 | 2524 | 626 7850 8676 | 220) 1 4 
Total...) 29 77,466 | 62,888 | 77,945 ) 96,192 | 2980 665 | 80,025 | 06,867 








The effect of the settlement on Government occupied land was 
an increase of 55'4 per cent in the rental, This average rate of 
increase was not equally distributed ; in the three villages of the 
first class it amounted to 68°9 por cent, which was about the same 
or perhaps alittle less than the increase in the neighbouring 
villages settled in 1874. In the lower classes the percentage of 
increase was still less, and in the lowest class, which was in all 
respects the most inferior, it was least of all. This fifth class had 
one village Chaginkeri which showed an increase of 52°6 per cent. 
This increase was due to the making of a reservoir by Government 
under which ninety-two acres were watered. Except in Chagink eri 
the average percentage jucrease in the villages of the fifth class 
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Chapter VIII. was only 10:21. The new survey showed an extra area of 298( 
Land. acres of Government unoccupied arable assessed waste bearing @ 
survey assessment of £66 (Rs. 660), This was almost without 


Ravision SURVEY. exception, poor land in the eastern villages near the hills. The 

















oar following statement shows the total area and the assessment unde: 
every head : 
Muilgund Revision Settlement, 1880-81. 
ForMER SURVEY. REVISION SURVEY. 
LaNnD. 
Area. |Rental.| Area. | Rental. aur 
Acros, Rs. Acres. Rs. Ra. 
Govern: { Occupied _...] 77,486 | 61,888 | 77,945 | 96,192 eis 
ment, { Unoccupied ... 2861 454 2880 665 aae 
Alienated... .., —...| 16,088 | 13,401 | 15,762 | 20,576 | 8071 
Unarable,,, ...——,..} 10,868 A 9509 Ba ‘a 
5 he [ie S28 alae ed eh Maia a, ‘ 
: Total ...[106,773 | 75,743 |106,196 /117,438 | 807] 











According to the old rates the average acre raté in all kinda of 
land was 1s. 7d. (12% as.) ; under the proposed rates it amounted tc 
28.5%. (Re.1 as.8?) or an increase of 10d. (7,4 as.). The proposed 
rates were sanctioned by Government in May 1880. 


During the two years before the survey settlement (1848 - 1850), 
the tillage area fell from about 54,000 acres in 1848-49 to aboul 
48,000 acres in 1849-50 and collections from about £5800 to about 
£5000 (Rs. 58,000 - Rs. 50,000). During the first ten years of the 
survey lease(1850 - 1860) ,the tillage area rose from about 49,500 acres 
in 1850-51 to about 73,000 acres in 1859-60, and collections from 
about £3760 to about £6560 (Rs. 37,600-Rs. 65,600) ; during the nexi 
ten years (1860-1870) the tillage area varied from about 75,700 acres 
in 1864-65 to about 74,300 in 1860-61 and collections from about 
£6800 (Rs. 68,000) in 1863-64 to about £6600 (Rs. 66,000) ir 
1860-61; and during the last ten years (1870-1880), the tillage ares 
varied from about 77,500 acres in 1878-79 to about 75,200 in 1870.71 
and collections from about £6990 (Rs, 69,900) in 1878-79 to about 
£6760 (Rs. 67,600) in 1871-72. The details are 3 





1 The increase of assessment in these twenty-nine villages was higher than thal 
which had occurred in the more recent revision settlements in Dh4rwér and more o1 
a par with that of the earlier revisions, for the reason that the later revised subdivision: 
were originally settled on a slightly higher standard than the sub-divisions firat 
kettled and first revised. These Mulgund villages, in consequence of their ve 
depressed condition, were originally assessed on the low standar adopted by Captair 

ingate in the sub-divisions first settled by him, such as Hubli and Navalgund 
The increase of assessment in Mulgund therefore was more on a par with that ir 
Hubli and Navalgund which was 61°15 per cent than with that of Dharwar wher 
it was only 39°8 percent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 156, 

* Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 311 of 8th April 1880 and Gov. Res 
2601 of 18th May 1880. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV, 149-160, 202-207. 

3 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV, 162-163. 
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TILLAGE. Waatn. Out 
ut. 
Yuan. 7 Gras. | Quit- stand. | Collec 
Area, | Rental Romis-) Area. [Hental.| ing | #6" | ings | tions 
co een Fees. 
Fb Acros. { Ra, pe, |dcrea.| Re | Re. | Re | Re, Re 
1848-49...) 54,180 | 60,794 | 79 995 | 2872) 2118} 419 116,404 | 0267 | 57,065 
1840-60...) 48,284 | 44,144 | “gens | 19,110} 3821 | 2007 {10,171 188 | 40,616 
Survey. 
1950-52...| 49,508 | 41,260 | 941g | 20,889/12,869 | 1692 | 8620 | 31,597 | 37,622 
1851-52...) 60,475 | 50,568 |” 13,500 6908 | s43| 5765] ... § 87,176 
1862-53,..) 61,796 | 61,561 12 | 12,617) 8181 | 914) 6748) 0 | 68,211 
1853-54...) 61,405 | 61,238 7 | 18,871l 6771 | 1246 | 6316) .., | 8,798 
1854-55...) 64,689 | 53,459 10,958} 4674 | 1351 | 8865 so | 61,128 
1855-56...) 68,887 | 54,851 8218) 8636} 1073} 8522]... | 62,245 
1868-57...{ 70,629 | 68,728 a7i7| ee | 608 | 6742 | .., | 69,973 
1857-58,..) 71,800 | 47,375 gegs| 1145 | 424] 6565] .., 64,385 
1858-59...| 72,402 | 57,005 8157] 807 | 263 | 6818] ... | 64,080 
1868-60...) 72,087 | 68,280 go07| 678 | 948 | 7147 | 2. | 86,820 
1960-61...} 74,256 | 50,219 ensol 600] 214 { 6814} .. | 66,087 
1861-62...! 75,083 | £9,820 9977} 461 | 204! 7419 67,448 
1882-88,,.) 75,875 | 60,036 2269) 417) 180) 7al4 67,680 
1863-84...1 75,781 | 60,220 2031 seg { 173 | 7502 67,986 
1864-65... 75,744 | 60,218 2018} 445} 210! 7434 67,869 
1865-66,..) 75,702 | 60,207 2055) 858} 2124 7347 67,768 
1866-67...) 75,636 | 80,187 2191! 978 292 | %377 67,786 
1867-48...1 75,598 | 60,170 2141} 881.1 18h.) 7882 67,742 
1868-88") 75,458 | 60,136 2301} 424 |. 190.) 7422 67,748 
1860-70...) 78,288 | 60,071 2478) 499} 184 | 7601} ... | 67,856 
1870-71...) 76,168 | 60,080 9593 638) 382} 7488 { ., | 87,675 
1871-72...| 75,295 | eoioga {| =... =| | BGO} © SAL | 120) 7401} .. | 67,659 
1872 73..| 75,164 | Bol0gg | | gegs| 636| 7d | 79a]... | 67,800 
1878.74... 75,204 { 60,074 9438! 469{ 109) 7307; .«. | 67,680 
1874-75,..| 76,304 | 60,075 9415] 400} 208 | 7306] ... | 67,769 
1875-78...) 75,387 } 60,080 | 9397, 434) 282] 7420) .. | 67,801 
1878-7 23 | 780% | 1073 | 66,690 
1877-78 8118 263 | 60,786 
é s072 
: 8070 682 





Tn 1881 in consequonce of the offects of the 1876-77 famine and 
the existing low prices of field produce Government decided to give 
the holders of land temporary relief from « portion of the revision 
settlement enkancemonts. With this object Government ordered 
thut in all village groups in which an enhanced revision settlement 
had been introduced, during tho three years ending 1882-83 such 
temporary remission should be granted on cach hhata or holding as 
would bring the revision enhancemont down to about twenty per cent 
advance onthe former assessment. After 1882-88 the full revision 
rates were again to be realised. 


The following statement? shows for the whole district the chief 
changes in tillago, remissions, collections, and outstandings, since 
the introduction of the revenue survey. It appears from these 
details that the tillage area has risen from 568,328 acres in 
1843-44 to 1,273,432 acros in 1881-82, the Government demand 
from £82,456 (Rs. 824,560) to £159,661 (Rs. 15,96,610), and 
collections from £96,750 (Rs, 9,67,500) to £157,976 (Rs. 15,79,760). 
During the samo period remissions have fallen from £7546 
(Ra. 75,460) to £27 (Rs. 270) in 1880-81 and outstandings from 
£8236 (Rs, 82,360) to £256 (Rs. 2560) in 1880-81. 





1 Gov. Letter 2468 of 3rd May 1881. ? Supplied by the Survey Commissioner, 
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Dhdrwdr, 1173 Villages : Survey Results, 1843-1882, 
TILLAGE, Waats, ALLENATED. 
YEAR, : mania <2 Graz- Q deans Gollee: a 
emnis- : uit tiona. 

Area. | Rental. | Giong | 4teo- | Rental. ak Area, | Rental. Rent. ings. Bz 
eae. Acres. Re. Rs. | Acres.) Ra. Ra. |Acros.| Ra. Ra. Rs. Re. 
1838-39... 646,584) 9,58,206/2,89,258]481,624 4025/4099, 485 2,64,979)1,00,768] 8,992,588] 
1842-43...) 609,786] 9,02,247} 01,826|721 570} 10,263/681,131 2,98,310) 93,383)10,26, 162 
Survey 
1848.44...) 668,328] 8,294,556! 75,458]760,376| 8286 /680,694) .,, |2,01,890! 82,861] 9,647,503] 80 
1846-47,., 894,657) 7,50,584] 26,560|725,408] ... /41,292/668,825} ...  (2,68,880/ 18,994/10,05, 2021 gB1) 
1849-60,..| 948,995} 7,74,531 177)485 ,646/2,96, 984) 63,425/652,612/6,40, 105'2, 28,450) 37 (10,77 ,102/1178) 
1852-53...’ 946,502) 8,50,692| — 630/490,090/2,42, 722) 52,2101635, 584 14,39, 391/2,19,988 36/21,29, 18541738 
1857-58, ..1, 176,716!10, 05,281 $6)206,221)1, 23, 228) 83,051/529,084/5,06,051)2,54,280| ... (19,92, 588}1173 
1962-63...}1,281,379)10,86,727 851134,548) 71,007! 32,391/572,023/6,71,519 2,094,025]... [14,12,04811 78) 
1867-68, ,.|1,399,737!11,12,116 20] 98,535) 60,052) $0,562'568,573!5 68, 888/304 515 « (14,56, 178/1173 
1872-73.../1,208,650(10,98,776) 14/134,848/ 71,604) 41,0761561,409/5,57,960'2,49, 343, 6/14,30,175)1173 
1873-74, ../1,205,190/12,00,194) 14/115,328) 60,255] 28,946)561 ,238'5,57,61212,08, 030 »  114,28,068/1178 
Revision 
Stervey- 

1874-75. ../1,801 041/12, $8,704 37/107,716/ 66,213) 29,230|561,887/6,18,564!3,11,851) ... _115,79,838) 198 
1875-76...(1,808,412!13, 13,857, 611107,047)} 55,088) 27,147 ,562,6f7 16,45, 281|3,15,487 16'16,56,424] 214 
1876-77. ..11,808,552)13,66,271]  6348]102,409] 58,055] 20,822 562,11016,88,080/3,14,601| 87,224115,88,022] 361) 
1877-78. ..|1,924,808,18,87,434 102,433) 58,612 20,030'643,237|6,65,709|3,80,0L2, 84,803'L7,09,878! BBL 
1878-70..,(1,312,402)14,07,236| ... [122,648] 68,608; 19,006/643,723/7,27, 389'3,39,605| 13,8105, 41,687) 747; 
1879-80.../1,287,825/15,98,865| 726 1142,724) 89,857] 14,627/542,052,7,80,665|3,43,640|  2789'19,88,517)1110 
1880-81...]1,278,108,36,01,090) 272 .}154,147| 98,618 16,853/540,43317,61,412)3,48,042' 2547 19,60,656)1173 
1881-82...]1,273,492/15,.96,006) 88,903 160,477 103,683} 10,392'530,423/7,79,923/8,40,720 2,87, 060/16, 78, 7041 178 


! 
ad 


In 1879 the arable Jands of Dharwar were fairly tilled though 


there was still room for improvement. Everywhere except in the 
black cotton lands a considerable area of land was held and instead 
of being tilled was kept under grass. No data are available to show 
what proportion of the whole occupied area is kept under grass ; 
in the western and southern sub-divisions it must be considerable. 
In tho black soil tracts no land is kept under grass. In many 
villages in tho north and centre of the district which have nothing 
but black soil, there is no grazing and the cattle are all stall fod? 
The finest cattle are generally found in villages which have no 
grazing. A considerable amount of the arable waate is at prosent 
nsed for grazing. But as the people profer to take it at the yearly 
grazing sale for one year only, it does not come under the head of 
ocenpied. Some of these unoccupied arable lands are valuable 
grazing Jands which are not allowed to be occupied, as, for grazing 
purposes they fetch a considerably higher yearly auction rent than — 
the survey assessment. Some also consist of odd fields noar village 
sites much intersected by paths and roads and therefore liable to 
suffer from the trespass of cattle. In 1878 the area of unoccupied 
land was extremely small and what there was was of poor 
quality. Since 1878, partly in consequence of loss of cattle durin 
the famine and the damage caused by rats and locusts in 1879 an 
1880, and chiefly, especially in the hilly and sandy soils of some of 
the eastern sub-divisions, from the low prico of field produce in. 
1881 and 1882, the area of arable waste has steadily spread from 
102,433 acres in 1877-78 to 160,654 in 1882-83.” 











1 Colonel Anderson, 6th November 1879. 

1 Mr. Stewart, C.8, Survey Commissioner, 81! of 15th April 1884. The details are : 
Arable waste 102,433 acres in 1877-78, 122,648 acres in 1878-79, 142,724 in 1879-80. 
154,147 in 1880-8), 156,477 in 1881-82, and 160,654 in 1882-83. 
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The area of alionated or indm land fell from 680,964 acres in 
1843-44 to 543,297 acres in 1877-78. This reduction is due to the 
resumption of encroachments during the first settlement, and since 
then to the gradual falling in of the inams which the lndm Commission 
confirmed as life grants, The decrease in alienated land has also 
been largely caused by the resignation of parts of quit-rent or judi 
indms at the first settlement. When the survey rates were 
introduced, it often happened that they were lower than the former 
judi or quit-rent rates. The quit-rent was reduced to the survey 
assessment. But as much of these lands were waste and yielded 
the owner no return, a considerable share of them was resigned 
in the early years of the settlement before land had begun to be 
valuable? 


SECTION IV.—SEASON REPORTS, 


In 1861-62 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhdrwér. Over most 
of the district the fall was favourable and the harvest large. Except 
for slight cholera public health was good.? The collections rose 
from £166,581 (Rs. 16,65,810) to £169,323 (Rs. 16,983,230); £9 
(Rs. 90) were romitted and there wore no outstandings, The price 
of Indian millet rose from seventy-nine pounds the rupee in 1860-61 
to fifty-six pounds. 

In 1862-68 twenty-four inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Throughout 
the district the early rains were scanty and the early or kharif crops 
poor. Heavy showers in September and Octobor enabled the people 
to sow so large an area of late crops that the fullness of the late 
harvest made up for the failure of the carly harvest. Public health 
was good ; though somo parts especially in the west suffered from 
cholera fever and ague!? The collections rose from £169,323 to 
£177,741 (Rs. 16,938,280 - Rs, 17,277,410), £14 (Rs. 140) were remitted, 
and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-six pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 


In 1863-64 twenty inches of rain fell at Dharwér. Scanty early 
rains were again followed by wn abundant late supply and the harvest 
did not fall below the average. Cholera was prevalent over tho 
whole district and bad fever and ague prevailed in the west. There 
was slight loss from cattle disease.* The collections rose from 
£177,741 to £184,745 (Rs. 17,77,410 - Rs. 18,47,450), £17 (Rs. 170) 
wore remitted, and £247 (Rs. 2470) left outstanding. The price of 
Jndian millet rose from forty-one pounds the rupee to nineteen 
pounds. 

In 1864-65 twenty-nine inches of rain fellat Dhérwér. Tho early 
rainthough abundant was unseasonable and damaged someof the early 
crops ; the late harvest especially the cotton was good. Except in 
RAnebennur, Kod, and Karajgi, where the public health was good, 
cholera fever and ague prevailed The collections rose from 


a 


1 Col. Anderson, 6th Nov. 1879. 2 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 235 of 1862-64, 199, 
7 Bom, Gov. Rev, Ree, 235 of 1862-64, 223, 
4 Bom. Gov. Rev, Reo, 235 of 1862-64, 247, ° The Collector, 21st Decembor 1864. 
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£184,745 to £188,184 (Rs. 18,47,450- Rs. 18,81,340), £14 (Rs. 140) 
were remitted, and nothing was left outstanding, The price of 
Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupee to twenty-six 
pounds. 

In 1865-66 eightcen inches of rain fell at Dharwar. A large 

roportion of the grain crops failed. In Navalgund Dambal and 

on about five-eighths (10as.) of the early crops were lost from grubs 
and want of rain; in Dhdérwdr Hubli and Karajgi about half (8 ae. 
werelost; and in Bankdpur, Rénebennur, Hangal, Kalghatgi, an 
Kod about a quarter (4as.). Of the lato harvest in Navalgund, 
Dambal, and Ron about one-half (8 as.) and in the rest of the district 
about an eighth (2 as.) were lost. Except for a little cholera public 
health was good! The collections fell from £188,134 to £187,153 
(Rs. 18,81,340- Rs. 18,71,580), £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet roso from 
twenty-six pounds the rupee to twenty pounds. 


In 1866-67 thirty-two inches of rain fcll at Dharwar. The 
early harvest proved a nearly complete failure, but timely later rains 
enabled a large area to be sown and the late harvest was excellent. 
Except in Navalgund and-Kalghatgi there was mnch cholera and 
Héngal suffered greatly from. fever? The collections rose from 
£187,158 to £188,991 (Re. 18,71,530 - Rs. 18,89,910), £13 (Rs. 130) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. ‘The price of Indian 
millet fell from twenty pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In. 1867-68 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dhaérwér, The 
June fall was favourable but especially in Dambal the July August 
and September supply was scanty. Public health was good ; fever 
prevailed but there was no cholera or cattlo disease? The collections 
fell from £188,991 to £186,872 (Rs. 18,89,910- Rs. 18,68,720), there 
were no remissions, and 4s, (Rs. 2) were left outstanding. The price 
of Indian millet fell from forty-one pounds the rupeo to seventy- 
nine pounds. 

In 1868-69 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhdrwér. The fall 
was timely and both the early and the late crops yielded a fair 
return. Except in H4ngal and in parts of Dhérwér and Dambal 
where fever and ague were prevalent, public health was good. Cattle 
disease prevailed slightly in some of the sub-divisions.t The collec 
tions fell from £186,872 to £186,163 (Rs. 18,68,720 - Rs. 18,61,630), 
£5 (Rs. 60) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The 
price of Indian millet fell from seventy-nine pounds the rupee to 
ninety pounds. 

In 1869-70 twenty-seven inches of rain foll at Dhérwir. The 
rains began well but the failure of the September and October supply 
injured tho early crops especially the rice. Timely and abundant 
rain in November secured good cold weather crops except that juari 
was injured by blight. Public health was good.5 The collections 





1 Bom, Gov. Rev, Reo. 75 of 1866, 50. 9 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 57 of 1867, 6,8. 
3 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 59 of 1868, 318, 4 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 65 of 1869, 253. : 
5 Rev, Comr. 74 of 7th Jan, 1870, 
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rose from £186,163 to £188,547 (Rs. 18,61,630 - Rs. 18,853,470), £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from ninety pounds the rupee to forty-one 
pounds, 


In 1870-71 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dharwér. The supply 
was plentiful and seasonable. The early orops did well and the 
late harvest did not fall below the average. Except slight fever 

ublic health was good. There was a bad outbreak of cattle disoase 
in Kalghatgi! The collections fell from £188,547 to £183,894 
(Rs. 18,85,470 - Rs. 18,38,940), £1 (Rs. 10) were remitted, and these 
were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell from forty- 
one pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 


In 1871-72 thirty inches of rain fell at Dhérwér. In Navalgund, 
Dambal, R&nebennur, Karajgi, and Ron the early rains either 
from scantinéss or unseasonableness wholly or in great measure 
destroyed the early crops. Except in Dambal the late harvest was 
good. Public health was fair, but cattle disease prevailed in most 
of the sub-divisions.2 Collections fell from £183,894 to £181,817 
(Ra. 18,38,940 - Rs, 18,18,170), £2 (Rs. 20) were lett outstanding, 
and there were no remissions. Tho price of Indian willet rose from 
sixty pounds,the rupee to thirty-nine pounds. 


In1872-73 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Except 
local failures of rice both the early and the late harvest were good. 
There was slight cholera, fever, and aguo, and a deadly outbreak of 
cattle disease in Kod.s The collections rose from £181,817 to 
£183,790 (Rs. 18,18,170 - Rs. 18,37,900), £2 (Rs, 20) were remitted, 
and 12¢ (Rs. 6) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet foil 
from thirty-nine pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 


In 1878-74 twenty-soven inches of rain fell at Dhérwim The 


early rain was so scanty and untimely thutin Navalgund ant Ron 
no crops were sown and the Nayalgund cattle had to be sent to the 


western forest lands. ‘The late harvest was also poor. In Karajgf 


and Savanws cotton was injured by insects. Fever ond ague 
prevailed in Navalgund, Dambal, Bankapur and Kalghatgi and there 
was widospread but mild cattle diseases The collections fell from 
£183,790 to £182,051 (Rs. 18,37,900- Rs. 18,20,510), there were no 
remissions and no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-one pounds the rupeo to forty-seven pounds. 


In 1874-75 forty-eight inches of rain fell at Dhérwdr. The fall was 
timely and beneficial to all the early crops. In September October 
and part of November excessive rain injured some crops and flat 
roofed houses. On the whole the harvest was good. Except in 
Rénebennur, fever and ague were widespread, and cattlo disease 
prevailed in Kalghatgi and in the west of Dhérwar.> Collections rose 
from £182,051 to £196,064 (Rs. 18,20,510 - Rs. 19,60,640), £4 (Rs. 40) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. ‘I'he price of Indian 
millet fell from forty-soven pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 


1 Rev. Comr. 38 of 4th Jan. 1871. * Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 81 of 1872, 342, 
* Rev. Comr, 6369 of 3)st Dec. 1872. « Rev. Comr. 5026 of 29th Dec, 1873, 
5 Rey. Comr, 4718 of 29th Dec. 1874, 
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In 1875-76 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhdrwdr. ‘I'he early 
harvest in mast of the district was poor and the late harvest fair. In 
some parts rats caused damago by eating the secd. Navalgund, 
Dharwar, Hubli, ind Kalghatgi-suffored rather sevorely from cholera ; 
fever aud ague prevailad evcrywhere,’ and cattle disonse caused 
loss in‘Kod! The collections rose from’ £196,064 to £204,997 
(its.19,60,640 - Rs. 20,49,970), £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
£34 (Rs. 340) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet continued 
at fifty-two pounds the rupee. 


«[n 1876-77 sixteen inches of rain fell at Dhirwdr. The first fall 
was good, but rain afterwards held off so completely that the early 
crops faiJed in half of the district and in the other half were very poor. 
As the lato harvest failed as well as the early, the scarcity passed to 
famine, and the labouring classes had to be supported. Water was 
scarce, arid largonumbors diedof cholerain Dharwadr, Hangal, Karajgi, 
Gadag, and Bankdépur.? Collections fell from £204,997 to £201,648 
(Re. 20,49,970 - Rs. 20,16,480), £852 (Rs. 8520) were remitted, and 
£7242 (Rs. 72,420) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-two pounds the rupee to nineteen pounds, 


In £877-78 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The June 
fall was general: and plentiful. But July and August passed with 
only oue fall and the erops in some places perished. Copions rain 
in September and October saved the harvest and the outturn of 
the early crops was wbundant. Over large areas etrly judri yielded 
a second crop. The lato crops were also abundant thongh damaged: 
by insects. Cholera fever and ague provailed.® Collections ruse 
from £201,648 to £208,262 (Re. 20,16,480- Rs. 20,82,520); £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and £4259 (Rs, 42,590) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupgo to 
thirty-five pounds. 


In 1878-79 forty inches of rain fell at Dhdrwar. Zt fell late and 
‘vas somewhat unfavourable for the early grain sowings, but yielded 
an abundant supply of fodder. Most of the cold wekthcr harvost 
espccially of the cotton was caten by rats. Malarious fever prevailed 
in the .east.* Collections rose from £208,252 to £222,272 
(Rs. 20,82,520 - Rs, 22,22,720), £1490 (Ks. 14,900) wero left out- 
standing und there wero fo remissions. The price of Indian millet 
fell from thirty-five pounds the rupee to forty-four pounds. 


in 1879-80 thirty-eight inches of rain fell at Dhérwat. ‘The season 
was good, The rats which had done much damage in the year befor’ 
were destroyed during the monsoon and the crops saved. Public 
health was good.5 Collections ruse from £222,272 to £283,049 
(Ra. 22,22,%20-Rs, 28,30,490), £84 (Rs. 840) were remitted, and 
£322 (Rs. 3220) left outstanding. ‘lho price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-four pounds the rupee to forty-six pounds, 


In 1880-81 thirty-five inchos of rain fell at Dha4rw4r. The scason 











1 Rev. Comr, $876 of 3lat Dec. 1875. 2 Rev. Comr. 330 of 10th Feb. 1877, 
* Kev, Comr. 138 of 19th Jan. 1878. 

* Bom. Pres, Gen. Adm, Kept. 1878-79, 85-86. 

> Bom, Pres, Gen, Adm. Rept. 1879-80, 87-88. 
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was favourable. About August the rains held of, bnta supply camein 
time to save the early harvest. Thore was a marked fall in prodnce 
prices. Fever and ague prevailed, but public health was fair.’ Col- 
lections rose from £233,049 to £239,521 (Rs. 23,380,490 - Rs. 23,95,210), 
£52 (Rs. 520) were remitted, and £292 (Rs. 2920) left outstanding. 
Tho price of Indian millet fell from forty-six pounds the rnpee to 
sixty-four pounds. 


In 1881-82 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhdrwér. The 
season was unfavourable. Except in Hingal and Karajgi, the rain- 
fall was considerably below the average and at the same time it was 
unseasonable, The rice crops failed completely in Kalghatgi and 
Kod and suffered much in other sub-divisions. he early or kharif 
crops were generally poor, and, except wheat, the late or rabi crops 
were also on the whole below the average. Cotton suffered from 
blight and insects. ‘here was agencral rise in the price of all 
articles except cotton, The public health was good. There wero 
few cases of cholera and malarious fever was less prevalent than 
usual? Tho tillage area fell from 1,512,972 to 1,507,941 acres, 
and collections from £289,521 to—-£4195,418 (Rs. 23,95,210- 
Rs. 19,534,180), £7800 (Rs. 78,000) were reimitted, and £39,008 
(Rs. 3,90,080) left outstanding, ‘The price) of Indian millet rose 
from sixty-four pounds tho rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1882-88 fifty inches of rain fellat Dharwir. Tho rainfall 
was above the average in all the sub-divisions and in Héngal it was 
more than double the average. In some places considerable damage 
was caused by floods and the bursting of ponds.? The heavy rain 

















1 Bom. Pres, Genl. Adm, Rept. for 1880-81, 03-94. 
2 Gov, Res. 8276 of 27th November 1882, 
8 In July 1882 the rainfall in Dharwar was 5°65 inches during the week ending the 
Sth, 7°51 inches during the week ending the 15th, and 5-03 inches during the week 
nding the 22nd ; the corresponding falls in Hubli were 2°94, 4°13, and 2°48 inches ; 
1 Kalghatgi 5:99, 6°84, and 4°56 iuches; in Banképur 4-43, 4°82, and 5°45 inches ; 
ad in Hangal 5°52, 9°24, and 8-15 inches, This oxcessive rainfall caused much 
amage to Government ponds, embankments, roads, and buildings. In the town of 
Dharwar many houses and five buttresses supporting the main wall of the Jail fell, 
the Moti Tal4v which had not filled for several years was filled to overflowing, and 
the Nigdi pond burst ita hank. In Kalghatgi, one of the bastions of the mamlatdar’s 
office fell, the provincial road running alongside of the embankment of the pond at 
Devikop sunk to tho level of the rive fields and the rivers Varda and Tungbhadra 
flooded many of the villages on their banks. In aukapur, the three villages of 
Halsur, Manangi, and Koni-Melehaili, were flooded ; in Halsur only five houses 
escaped. damage and forty houses fell; at Koni-Melehalli the Varda rose almost to 
the crown of the arches of the bridge on the provincial road from Poona to Harihar, 
In Hangal, the banks of nine ponds and of the canal which feeds the ‘ilvalli pond 
burst; the alienated village of Lakmapur was flooded by the Varda, about fifty head 
€ cattle were drowned, and forty out of forty-four houses fell, the damage was esti- 
aated at £200 (Rs. 2000); nine other villages on the Varda also suffered, Of the 
.wenty-soven villages Hooded by the Varda and the ‘Pungbhadya in the Karajgi sab- 
division Chik-Mugdur, Ramaymr, Miralgi, Havalhalli, and Kanchargatti were com- 
Jetely washed away ; ninety-five houses cither fell or were damayed in the town of 
arajgi, the loas being estimated at about £035 (Ks. 6350) ; and the large Hogeri pond 
at Haveri burst its bank, The total damage caused by the floods in the Karajgi 
sub-division was estimated at £3866 (Rs. 38,660), including £2660 (Rs, 26,600), the 
value of the houses destroyed. In Ranebennur, sixteen villages on ‘the ‘Tungbhadra 
md two on the Kumadvati were flooded; in Hiladhalli only five houses were left 
tanding ;in Maknur, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Udgatti, 108 houses fell fifty-five 
sartly fell and more were damaged, Besides the destruction of houses, great loss 
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at the beginning of the season favoured rice but injured juir?, The 
wheat crop was also inferior and in the south of the district the 
cotton crop was not good. The prices of wheat and jvdri rose, while 
those of tur and rice fell. Except slight outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox and the prevalence of malarious fever caused by the 
heavy rainfall, public health was good.’ The tillage area fell 
from 1,507,941 to 1,503,011; collections rose from £193,418 to 
£195,961 (Iks.19,34,180-Rs. 19,59,610), £44,419 (Re. 4,44,190) were 
remitted,” and £120 (Rs. 1200) left outstanding. Tho price of Indian 
millet rose from sixty pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 


The following statement* shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances during the twenty-three years ending 1882-83: 

Dharwar Tillage and Land Revenue, 1860 - 1884. 








Land REVENUE. 

















Indion 
YEAR. Rainfall.| Tillage. ne beans nie 
. o utstand- upee 
Romitted, | canon ings. | Collected. Privos 
Tuches. Acres. Ra. Rg, Ra, Rs, Pounds, 
1880-81... 0... es Taf aint 16,865,808 seine 16,865,806 79 
1861-62.) 82 at 94 | 16,93,297 ee 16,95, 227 66 
1863-63... | 24 arty 138 | 17,77,410 | w. 17,77,410 41 
1863-64... ..[ 20 taint 174 | 18,49,019 2465 | 18,47,454 19 
1864-45 4, ei Path Ber cn nn 135 18,81,341 tise 18,81, 341 26 
1866-66...) 18 tant 131 | 18,71,526 (iene 18,7152 20 
1966-67... «J 82 Lied 130 | 18,849,906 davies 18,890,006 41 
1807 WB... 29 rea Sa 18,868,717 2 | 18 88,715 79 
1868-69... 0] 81 sue 62 | 18,61,629 siete 38,61 829 90 
1869-70... 00 fF Py SL | 18,85,467 castes 18,856,467 41 
W-7TL 31 y 7 18,338,937 sesaee 18,388,537 60 
1871-72... | 80 MU Ae2 9b a 18,148,190 23 | 18,18,167 89 
1872-73, OT 1,621,255 21} 18,837,909 6 | 18,37,003 41 
1978-74. | OT 1,623,430 isos 18,20,513 santas 18,20,518 4T 
U874-76 , } 8 1,530,246; 37 |] 19,60,685 [ow 19,60.635 2 
1876-7 31 1,539,007 128 } 20,50,810 335 | 20,490,975 53 
UBT. wf AG 1,543,567 8515 | 20,889,004 72,423 | 20,16,481 19 
1877-78 wal BS 1,545,398 54 | 21,25,103 42,587 | 20,82,516 35 
1878-79... | 40 1,649,850 ees 22,37,622 14,905 | 22,99 .718 44 
1870-80... 0.) 88 1,524,030 838 | 23,388,704 3216 | 23,907488 46 
1880-81... 0 35 1,512,972 522 23,98, 12¢ 2915 23,95,211 4 
1881-82...) 38 1,507,841 77,998 | 28,24,260 | 8,90,080 | 19,534,180 60 
1881-88... | 0 1,603,011 4,44,194 | 19,00,814 1109 | 19,46,616 52 








ee 


SECTION V.—STAFF. 


The revenue administration of Dhérwar is entrusted to an officer 
styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs. 21 ,800), This officer 
who is also Political Agent, Chief Magistrate, District Registrar 
and execntive head of the district, is helped in his work of gonoral 
supervision, by « staff of four assistants of whom two aro covenanted 
and two uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 








was cansed by the flooding of grain pits, both in the flonded villages and in other 

places where the long continued rain soaked the ground to such an extent that 

the water found its way into the pits, The grain was either damaged or completely 

destroyed. Mr. Middletou, Collector, 2945 of Sth August 1882, Bom, Gov. Rey. 

Comp. 1447. of 1882. F . 
1 Gov, Res. 7458 of 6th October 1883, 


* Most of these remissions were sums granted to lower rovision enhancements 
to within twenty per cent of the former assessment, Gov, Res, 7458 of 6th Octobes 
i883. See above p. 587, , 


* Compiled from yearly Revenue Administration Reports. 
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yearly salary of each of the covenanted assistantsis £1080 (Rs. 10,800), 


and that of one of the uncovenanted assistants is £480 (Rs,4800) and 
of the other £600 (Rs. 6000). For fiscal and other administrative 


purposes, the lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed over’ 


eleven sub-divisions, cight of which are entrusted to the covenanted 
assistant collectors and three to one of the uncovenanted assistants, 
who is styled tho district deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division 
is kept by the Collector under his personal supervision, The other 
uncovenanted assistant, who isstyled the head-quarter or huzur deputy 
collector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These officers 
are also magistrates, and those who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district, have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodics, local fund and 
municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 


Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or 
itluka is placed in the hands of an officer styled mamlatdér. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs, 1800-3000), Three 
of tho fiscal sub-divisiong contain petty divisions, pethas or mahdls, 
under the charge of officers styled mahdtkaris, who have no treasu- 
ries to supcrintond, but exercise the revenue and magisterial powers 
generally entrusted to a méimlatdér. The mahalkan’s yearly pay 
is £72 (Its. 720). 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 1284 Government 
villages is entrusted to 1353 headmen or pdtils, of whom 184are 
stipendiary and 1169 horeditary. Of the stipendiary headmen three 
perform police duties only, and 181 perform buih police and revenue 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen 104 perform revenue duties, 109 
perform police duties, and 956 perform both revenue and police duties. 
The headmen’s yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the 
revenue of the village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of 
remissions of land assessment. ‘lhe cash emoluments vary from 7s. to 
£18 6s. (Rs. 34-183) and average about £3 18s. 74d. (Rs. 39,5), while 
the remissions from the land tax range from 1s, to £127 10s. 6d. (Rs. 4- 
12753) and average about £4 13s, 89d. (Rs. 46 as. 135) a year. In 
some cases in Dhdérwdér and Navalgund the headman’s quit-rent 
is as high as the full survey assessment. Of £10,797 (Its. 1,07,970), 
the total yearly charge on account of villago headmen, £5318 
(Rs, 53,180) are paid in cash, and £5479 (Rs. 54,790) of which £398 
(Rs. 8980) are on account of combined headmen and village 
accountants’ grants, are met by grants of land and remissious of 
assessment. 


To keep the village acconnts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 970 village accountants or 
kulkarnis. Of these 171 are stipendiary and 799 hereditary. Hach 
has au average charge of about one village, containing about 844 
inhabitants, and yielding an average yearly revenue of about £237 
(Rs. 2870), Their cash emoluments vary from £1 to £24 6s, 
(Rs. 10-243) and average about £8 (Rs. 80) a year, and the remis- 
sions from the land tax range from 6d. to £47 7s. 6d, (Rs.}-4733) 
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and average about £4 4s. (Rs. 42) a year. Some accountants in 
Dharwar and Navalgund pay a quit-rent equal to the full survey 
assessment. Of £11,103 (Rs. 1,11,030) the total charge on account 
of village accountants, £7745 (Rs. 77,450) are paid in cash and 
£3358 (Rs. 33,580) are met by grants of land and by remissions of 
assessment. 


Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 4619. These mon are liable both for 
revenne and police duties. They are generally Hindus of the Bedar 
and Kurbar or shepherd castes. The total yearly grant for the 
support of this establishment amounts to £12,969 (Rs. 1,29,690), 
being £2 16s. 13d. (its.28 as.14) to each man ora cost to each 
village of £10 2s, (Rs, 101). Of this charge £6762 (Rs, 67,620) are 
met by grants of land and £0207 (Rs. 62,070) are paid in cash. 
Tn alienatod villages the village officers and servants are paid by the 
alienees, and perform police duties for Government. The average 
yearly cost of the village establishments may be thus summarised ; 
Dhirwir Village Establishments, 





£ Rs. 
Headmen ni ws) 10,797 1,07,970 
Accountants —./, vf 11,103 1,11, 030 
Servants Lr wo] 12,968 1,29, 690 
Total... ...| 84,860 | 3,48,690 


This is equal toa charge of £27 3s, 13d, (Rs.271 as.9) a village, or 
fifteen per cent of the district land revenue, 


SECTION VI.—ALIENATED VILLAGES. 


The holders of alienated villages are mostly Bréhmans, and 
in addition a few Lingayats,and Musalméns,) Of 157 alienated 
villages eighty-five are held by hereditary district officers under 
Gordon’s settlement, and are continuable only to the descendants of 
the original grantees, a quit-rent of three-eighths or six annas in 
the rupee on the profits being levied instead of service. Twenty- 
six villages have been brought under the Summary Settlement Act 
(II of 1863), and turned mto transferable private property. Six 
villages have been changed from a prant for a certain number of 
lives to private transferable property on payment of a ycarly quit- 
rent equal to two-thirds of the former rental. The remaining forty 
villages are held under individual orders passed by the Indm Com- 
missioner and by Government. Of these forty villages ten are held 
by temples, twenty-one by svdmis or high priests, three are jdgir 
or private estates, and six sre miscellaneous. With few exceptions 
the proprictors live in their villages and manage them. The eighty- 
five villages held by hereditary district officers and the thirty-one 
held by temples and high priests are not transferable. The families 
holding the cighty-five hereditary villages are generally subdivided 
into branches who enjoy separate shares of the land or receive certain 
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shares of the revenue. Other alienated villages are also generally in 
the hands of the family to which they were originally granted, though 
much divided umong dilferent branches, The alienated villages or 
village shares which have been made private property, though often 
mortgaged, are almost never sold except under decrees of the civil 
court. ‘The husbandmen in alienated villages are not so well off as 
in neighbouring Government villages, and tillage is generally more 
slovenly, as the tenants have uo confidence that they will reap the 
benefit of improvements. Alienees seldom grant tuygdi or advances 
to help their tenants, but they show considerable indulgence in 
recovering their rents. In Begur and Gamangatti the survey 
settlement has been introduced and the alicuees cannot levy more 
than the settlement rates or oust their tenants so long as they pay 
these rates. In other villages the rates can be raised at the 
alienee’s pleasure and the husbandmon are mere tenants-at-will 
holding the land from year to year, or in some cases for a term of 
years. The tenants generally pay a fixed rent incash, with insome 
cases the addition of a certain quantityof grain. Rents are almost 
never levied entirely im grain, A Common arrangement is the kor or 
share system by which the proprietor and his tenant divide the 
produce equally, the proprictor supplying the seed and paying the 
Government demand and the tenant contributing the labour. The 
ratea vary greatly. In good soils they are generally higher than in 
Government villages, and in poor soils they are the samo or lower. 
Wells and other improvements are seldom made in alienated villages, 
and never by the tenant except under some special agreement. If 
there are waste numbers, the tenants are allowod to grazo their 
cattle over them free. 'lenants are not allowed to cut timber without 
the proprietor’s leave. In alienated villages into which the survey 
settlement has been introduced, the Collector aids the alienee in 
recovering his rents up to the survey rates. In other cases if any 
written or oral agreement is clearly proved, aid 1s vive up to the 
amount specified. If the agreemontis not proved, the rates in force 
in similar fields are taken as the limit. In intricate and doubtiul 
cases the parties are referred to the civil courts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


Artur his proclamation of the lJth of February 1818 
General Munro introduced civil administration into Dhérw4r or ag 
it was then called the Southern Maratha Dodb. Under the title of 
Principal Collector and Political Agent he exercised the functions 
of chief judicial, polica, and revenue officer over the wholo of it. 
The head-quarters of the district were at Dh4rwar. The Southern 
Maratha Dodb was divided into tweuty-one sub-divisions, in each 
of which a mémlatdar assistod by three or four zilleddrs or village 
group clerks conducted the revenuc, magisterial, and police 
administration. 


At the beginning of British rule petty civil claims and disputes 
were disposed of by the village officers; claims of more importance 
were entertained by the mamlatddrs and referred for final decision 
to panchdyats or juries ; the highest class of claims were filed before 
the Collector and were referred by him to panchdyats for decision 
subject to final trial on appeal before himself, About the year 1820 
or 1821 a separate judicial officer called the audkilat peshkér or court’s 
clerk was appointed to each sub-division, but he appears to have 
been little inore than a clerk to the mémlatdér. His office was 
soon abolished and munsifs were appointed who gradually introduc- 
ed the judicial system prescribed in the General Regulations of 1827 
for the Bombay Presidency. he Principal Collector was aided by 
a judicial assistant under the title of Registrar. In 1822 some of the 
sub-divisions of the Southern Mardétha Dotb were formed into the 
separate district of Sholdpur. By Regulation VII of 1830 tho re- 
maining portions of the Southern Maratha Do4b were brought under 
the General Regulations of 1827 for the Bombay Presidency, and 
were called the Dharwar Zilla. As the administration devoloped the 
district was found too largo for a single charge, and, in 1836, the 
northern portion was for revenue purposes made into tho scparate 
district of Belgaum, the district and sessions court at Dharwar 
keeping its jurisdiction over both districts. 

In 1846 tho district of Dharwar, excluding the ten sub-divisions 
of the judicial division of Belgaum, consisted of eight sub-divisions 
Bankipur, Dambal, Dhirwdr, Héngal, Iubli, Kod, N avalgund, 
und Ranebennur. The court of the District J udge was held 
ab Dhdrwér and his jurisdiction oxtended over the district 
of Dhérwdér and the judicial division of Belgaum. The 
Assistant dudge also held his court at Dhérwdr and his 
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jurisdiction extended over tho same territory as that of the 
District Judge. The principal sadar amin held his court at 
Dharwar and his local jurisdiction extended over the sub-division 
of Dharwar and over certain villages in Belgaum. ‘The sadar amin 
of Hubli held his court at, Hubli, and his local jurisdiction extended 
over the sub-division of Hubli and over certain villages of tho 
Bankipur and Navalgund sub-divisions. The munsif of Haveri 
held his court at Haveri, a town in the Rénebennur sub-division, 
and his local jurisdiction extended oVer the three sub-divisions 
of Hangal, Kod, and Rénebennur and over certain villages of 
Bankapur. In 1869 the Belgaum division was made a separate 
judicial district, and the subordinate courts of the Dhdérwir district 
were redistributed. The District Judgo of Dharwar held his court 
at Dharwar and his local territorial jurisdiction extended over the 
eleven sub-divisions of the Dhdrwér District. The first class sub- 
judgo of Dharwar held his court at Dharwar, and his local juris- 
diction extended over the four sub-divisions of Dhdérwdr, Hubli, 
Banképur, and Kalghatgi. The second class sub-judgo of Haveri 
held his court at Héfveri, a town in the Karajgi sub-division, and 
his local jurisdiction extended over. the sub-divisions of Karajgi, 


Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur, ‘The sub-judgo of Gadag held his’ 


court at Gadag and his local jurisdiction extendcd over the throe 
sub-divisions of Gadag, Nayalgund, and Ron. 


In 1870 the number of courts was four, one district and three 
subordinate courts, the number of suits disposed of was 2303, and 
the average duration was 158 days. (In 1875 the number of courts 
was five, one district and four subordinate courts, the sub-judge’s 
court of Hubli being the additional’ court, the numbor of suits 
disposed of was 3760, and the average duration of contested suits 
was 143 days and of uncontested forty-eight days. In 1880 the 
number of courts was the same as in 1875, the number of suits 
disposed of was 3834, and tho average duration of a contested suit 
was 120 days and of an uncontested suit eighty days. At present 
(1883) the district has a District Judge and four sub-judges, Of the 
four sub-judges tho first class sub-judge of Dharwér besides special 
jutisdiction above £500 (Rs.5000) over the whole district has ordinary 
jurisdiction over the Dharwar and Kalgbatgi sub-divisions, the 
second class sub-judge of Hubli has jurisdiction over the Hubli and 
Banképur sub-divisions, the second class sub-judge of Gadag has 
jurisdiction over the Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron subdivisions, and 
the sub-jndge of Haveri has jurisdiction over the Hingal, Karajgi, 
Kod, and Raéncbennur sub-divisions. The average distance of the 
Dhérwar court from its furthost six villayes is cighty-five miles as 
respects it special jurisdiction and twonty-cight milos as respects its 
ordinary jurisdiction, of the Hubli court thirty-two milos, of the 
Gadag court thirty miles, and of the Havori court thirty-five miles, 


During the thirteen years ending 1882 the averago number of 
suits decided was 3395. Except in 1871 when the total rose from 
2303 in 1870 to 2800 in 1871, and in 1875 when the total suddenly 
rose from 2577 in 1874 to 3831 or an increase of nearly fifty per cent, 
during he six years ending 1875, the totals varied from 2308 in 
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1870 to 3831 in 1875 with small rises and falls. Hxcoptin 1879 
when tho total fell from 4212 in 1878 to 4073 in 1879, during tho 
next seven years, the totals show alternate rises and falls, the lowest 
total being 8332 in 1880 and the highest 4769 in 1876. Of tho 
total number of cases decided, fifty-cight per cent havo on an average 
been given against the defendant in his absence, the lowest percent- 
age being forty-two in 1882 and the highest sixty-eight in 1872. 
For the first three years tho figures of percentage are above tho 
average by cight per cent in the first two years and ten per cent in 
the third year. During the next eight years tho proportion of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from tho avorage, the 
rise or fall being generally one to three percent and only in 1878 
as much us five percent. During the last two ycars there were 
unusual falls to forty-six or twelve percent and to forty-two or 
sixteen per cent below the average, in 1881 and 1882 respectively : 


Dhdrwir Ee-parte Decreca, 1870-1882. 



































: Deci-« Percent. Fi Deci: |Percent- 
YRAR Suits. sions... | ago, YuAR. Suits, sion —_ 
| 
1870 a] 2308 Yost AG+4 7 1877 aaa 3460 2131 613 
1871 weet 2800 1852 66° +; 1878 ant 4212 20482 63°65 
1872 | 251g 1726 686 || 1879 vel 4073 2464 a0-2 
1878 2494 1415 a67 13880 | 3332 ATH F563 
1874 we] 2077 1512 68-6 1881 wel | 4004 1868 404 
1875 a) 3831 2100 71 jj 1882 weal B74 1575 42°0 
1876 ws. | 4769 2u19 012 | —_—_|—. - _-—- 
| Total | 44,132 | 95,732 533 





Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an avor- 
age of 27°8 por cent have heen decided for tho dofendant, the 
pereentage varying from 85°11 in 1875 to 18:05 in 1877, and the 
number keeping below 200 during the whole period except in 1875, 
1881, and 1882 when the number was above 200. In 160 or 427 
per cent of tho snits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovablo proporty 
claimed. ‘The number of this class of cases varied from 108 out of 
4073 in 1879 to 897 out of 3831 m 1875. In 430 or 11°49 per cont 
of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due wore executed by the 
attachment or sale of property. Of these 372 or 9°94 per cent were 
executed by the sale of immovable property and 58 or 1'54 percent 
by the sale of movable property. The number of the attachments 
or sales of immovable property varied from 1378 in 1872 to 872 
in 1882, and of movable property from 220 in 1876 to fifty-three 
in 1880. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of 
decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 127 in 1871 
to sixteen in 1878. Except in 1871 when the number rose from 
112 in 1870 to 127 and in 1876 when it rose to thirty-four from 
twenty-three in 1875, during the first nine years the numbor 
gradually dwindlod from 112 in 1870 to sixteen in 1878, From 
sixteen in 1878 it rose to forty in 1880 and from forty it fell to 
seventcen in 1882. The followimg table shows that during the 
same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied 
from forty-three in 1876 to fifteen in 1878: 
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Dhérwir Civil Prisoners, 1870-1882. 
RELBASE. 
Priwot: _{ 
Yuan. ERB. Days, cars * | Creditors’ | No Sub- Dineen | Time- 
Decrees, Requests, | sistence, Property, Expired 
1870. “iv 40 2175 6 ais 34 nk 
1871 Sos ae 25 1102 a 4 21 ass 
1872), ae 20 906 2 5 13 Pes 
1978 ees 23 766 2 8 14 4 
W874, a 13 668 1 1 oi) 1 
7h a 34 1791 2 6 23 2 1 
176. oe 43 $46 ia) 3 $1 2 
1877. 20 913 3 1 4 ij 2 
1878)... ee 16 44 1 8 8 3 
187? e's 17 1085 eg 4 8 6 
1880 eee oie 29 943 2 8 act} 3 
1831 cas 28 1029 see 4 20 . 4 
1882. “es 18 472 ae 5 9] ak 





The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen yoars ending 1882 : 
Dhdrwdr Civil Courts, 1870-1882. 
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Tea. Burrs. ae Decrood | Dixminsed Bene Other: | moter. 
fees Fix-parte, fevsion.| Wi8? 
1870 .., ei aa 2308 21'3 1581 AZ, | 62 179 1789 
1871 ... coe | 2800 24 1852 42 67 227 2183 
1872... ei er 2516 30°8 1726 83 86 235 2080 
WS... | 2408 24°8 1415 100 108 325 } 1949 
1874 ... ese os 2677 18:2 161¥ 108 116 314 2044 
1875 . 8831 20-4 2100 181 178 683 3082 
1876... | 4769 18h ely) 247 205 | 605 | 3078 
1877 és 3460 149 2181 142 123 405 2801 
18978... wf 42ND 15°9 2682} /-278 191 | 418 | 3569 
1878 .., ve ae 4078 13°6 2464 188 ad oo peat 
st} aoe | toa | i800 | aes | “or | eae | aor 
1882... wf A742 167 | 1675 106 138 798 2617 
{ CONTESTED. EXxrcuTion. 
Attachmont or 
Sale of Property. 
Posaes- 
YHAR, For Petes Mixed.| Total, } Arrest | sion by 

pei dant. ae Decree | Tumov-| Mov 

; tor : . 

enior.\ Holdor. | “apie. | able. 





514 | 112 














sis | isa | 48 | 118 752 ( 160 
uO) 190 23 613 127 163 1018 51 
45 436 88 wo | 1978 | M1 
aa 550 72 151 697 | 127 
338 544 69 i 104 
a3 749 23 : 168 
a5 708 | oe 220 
2 a} 959 17 91 
at 643 16 63 
fi) |B s 
2 512 
Sq | 1108 22 78 
Ba3 | 1125 7 58 
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Till the Ist of June 1869 when a redistribution of subordinate 
courts in Dharwar was made and the Dharwdr and Lubli Small 
Cause Court was established, there was a sadar amin’s court at 
Hubli. After the experience of six years it was found that there 
was not sutticient work for a separate Small Cause Court at Hubli 
and Jhaérwdr and tho Court was abolished on the 31st of July 1875, 
and a second class subordinate judge’s court was cstablished at 
Hubli. The Small Cause Court business of Dhérwar town and 
neighbourhood is performed by the first class subordinate judge of 
Dharwar, who is invested with the Small Cause Court powers under 
the provisions of scction 28 of Act XIV of 1869. 


The work of Registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of 
them special or full-time officers. One of these sub-rogistrars is 
stationed at each gub-divisional head-quartors, In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Rogistrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the divisional inspector, According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amonnted-to £891.(Rs. 8910) and the charges to £698 
(Rs. 6980) thus leaving a credit’ balance of £193 (Rs. 1980). Of 
4505, the total nnmberof registrations, 4331 related to immovable 
property, 185 to movable preperty, and thirty-nine were wills. Of 
4831 documents relating to immovablo property were 1171 mortgage 
deeds, 1980 deeds of sale, forty-one deeds of gift, 942 leases, and 
247 miscellaneous deeds. Tncluding £102,202 (Rs. 10,22,020) the 
value of the immovable property transferred, the total value 
of the proporty affeeted by registration amounted to £107,103 
(Rs. 10,71,030). 

At present (1884) thirty officers share tho administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, seven, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the first class and twenty-three are magistrates 
of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted Kuropean civilians, one is a European 
uncovenanted civil officer, and three ure Natives including two 
mamlatdars exercising first class powers. ‘lhe District Magistrate 
has a general supervision of the whole district, while, excopt the 
two mdmlatdars each of the other four first class magistrates as 
assistant or deputy collector has an average charge of 1133 square 
miles and 22,027 people. In 1882, the five first class magistrates 
decided 185 original criminal cases and 124 criminal appeals. The 
average charge of the twenty-three second and third class magistrates, 
all of whom are Natives, was 197 square miles with a population 
of 38,387, In 1882 these magistrates decided 1798 original criminal 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue 
powers as mAmlatdérs, muhdlkaris, or head clerks of mimlatdars. 
In 1882-83, 1392 village headmen received average yearly emolu- 
ments amounting altogether to £4633 (Rs. 46,880). Of the whole 
number, twenty-four, under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police 
Act (VIII of 1867) can in certain cases fine upto 10s. (Rs. 5). The 
others, under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only 
twenty-four hours, 
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There is no regular village police, the revenue headman or patil 
asarule performs the duties of a police headman. His office is 
generally horeditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenuo 
of the village under his charge. Tho headman is assisted by the 
shetsandis or watchmen who are generally paid in land, and as a rule 
are Bedars and Kurubars or shopherds. 


The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and tho con- 
viction of offenders are the unwillingness of people to givo in- 
formation regarding crimes and offenders, the tampering with 
witnesses, the neighbourhood of Maisnr in the south and of the 
Niz&m’s country in the cast, and the existence of the Patvardhan 
jagir villages in the heart of the district. Peoplo are unwilling to 
give information because they aro summoned as witnesses from 
their homes to attend distant courts; and the /atia or allowance 
they are given does not make up for the cost and troublo to which 
they have been put, Gambling, receiving stoleu property, sheltering 
criminals, assaults, riots, breach of trust, forgery, and occasional 
murders through spite are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
classes. There are a few agrarian offences; such as plundering 
standing crops and setting hay, houses, and corn-bins on fire. A few 
crimes arise from the pressnre of creditors. Cases of professional 
poisoning are unknown. 

Korvars or basket makers, Lavauds or carriers, and Veddars or 
earth diggors, wander over the district aud ure more or less given to 
thieving, Besides theso tribes gang robbers armed with stones and 
slings come from the neighbouring uative states into the district, 
commit robberios, and return to their -homes. 


In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or rogular 
police force was 733. Of these, under the District Suporintendent, 
two wero subordinate officers, 111 inferior subordinato officers, and 
twenty-five mounted and 594 foot constables. Tho cost of main- 
taining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £960 (Its. 9600) ; for tho subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of loss than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
coat of £2976 6s. (Rs. 29,768), and for the foot and mounted con- 
stables a cost of £6150 14s. (Rs. 61,507). Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the horse und travol- 
ling allowances of the Superintendent ; £463 (Its. 4630) for the pay 
and travelling allowance of his establishment ; £247 (Rs. 2470) for 
the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and 
£1125 4s. (Rs 11,252) # year for contingeucies aud petty charges, 
Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the police force amounted 
to £12,162 4s. (Rs. 1,21,622), On an area of 4534 square miles, 
and a population of 882,907, these figures give one constable for 
evory six sqaare miles and 1205 people, and a cost of £2 18s. 8d. 
(Rs. 26%) to the square mile, or 3d. (2 as.) to each head of the 
population. Of tho total strength of 733, exclusive of the Superin- 
tendent, four, one officer and three men, were in 1882 employed as 
guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; seventy-seven, eleven 
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of them officers and sixty-six men were engaged as guards over 
treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure ; 
575, ninety-three of them officers and 482 men, were stationed in 
towns, municipalities, and cantonments, Of tho whole number, 
exclusive of the Superintendent, 367 were provided with firearms 
and forty-two with swords or with swords and batons; and 323 
were provided with batons only; 246, of whom seventy-eight were 
officers and 168 men, could read and write; and 281 of whom 
twenty wore officers and 261 men, were under instruction. 


Excopt the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the polico force were all natives of India, Of these fifty-four 
officers and 3830 men were Muhammadans, eleven officers and twelve 
men Bréhmans, nine officers and thirty-three men Rajputs, three 
officers and eight men Lingéyats, twenty-seven officers and 178 
men Marathds, eight officers and forty men Hindus of other castes, 
and two officers and threo men Christians. 


The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 217 
murders, sixty-threo culpable homicides, 221 cases of grievous hurt, 
727 gang and other robberics,.and 32,938 other offences. During 
these nine years the total nuniber of offences gave a yearly average 
of 8796 or ono offence for every 211 of the population, Thenumber 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1880 me 1882 to sixty-three in 
1877 and averaged twenty-four; culpable homicides varied from 
none in 1874 to sixteen in 1878 and averaged seven; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from fourteen in 1879 to thirty-nine in 1874 
and averaged twonty-five ; gang and other robberies varied from 
forty in 1875 to 189 in 1877 and averaged eighty-one; and other 
offences varied from 2859 in 1874 to 6661 in 1877 and averaged 
3660 or 96-4 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-five per cent in 
1874 to sixty-two in 1877 and averaged forty-seven per cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty-five in 
1875 to forty-sevon in 1876. The details are: 

Dhirwir Crime and Police, 1874 - 1882. 
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1875 ii | 1675 | 31 Me 
1876 8|12| 7) 58 26 
1877 9}18| 8) 23 al 
1878 16 | 32 | 17 | 58 51 
1879 9/18 6] 46 23 
1860 4| 6} 2133 12 
1881 io] 4!) 7| a| 98 30 
1982 100} 2) 2] ..].. aD 
ay | 445 ie 40 | a3 j1o1 | 43 | go (ger |ss5 ler | ae | zor | 1589 
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Dhirwdr Crime and Police, 1874. 1852—continued. 













| OFFENCES AND ConviCcTIONS—continued. 























Other Offences, Total. Property. 
Year. 3 o 2 : is ; 
3 Fi ; 3 FH YY 

3 € = 8B 8 E a o ra] 

2/2 )8) § 2 a ee ae ae ae 

Se) E| eis} 2 | & § 1/5) 3 | 2} 8 

v n is) a o) < i) vy m2 Pe 
1874, 2960 4324 1510 | 35 6595 | 1781) 26 
87h ow, 3270 4065 {403 37 8211 2018) 26 
1876. 3979 5016 1920 39 8080 | 38773) 47 
1877... 6956 | 10,546 6510 62 11,140 | 5082) 46 
1878 .. 4233 4721 2763 | 40 6741 BOU7| 45 
1879... $116 3876 1y93 | AB 6027 1724| 84 
1880... ae $112 8571 191 45 6194 1637} 26 
1881. -.-| 8040] 3416 1415 | 41 3158 3636 1456 41, 5394 1590{ 30 

1882... vw») 8277) 3772] 1463) 388 3373 ( d 4068 
Total ...| 82,938) 42,052) 19,911 | 48 








Besides the lock-up at each mémlatdar’s office, there is a district 
jail at Dhaérwar and throo subordinate jails,one each at Shovgaon 

arajgi and Ron. The numbor of convicts in tho Dharwar jail on 
the 31st of December 1882 was 207 of whom 171 werc males and 
thirty-six females. During tho year 1883, 478 convicts, of whom 
399 were males and seventy-nine females, were admitted, and 467, 
of whom 400 were males and sixty-soven females, were discharged. 
During the yoar the daily avorage of prisoners was 199 and at the 
close of the year the numbor of convicts was 218 of whom 170 were 
males and forty-eight females. Of these 338 males and fifty fomales 
were sentonced for not more than one year, sevonteen males were 
for over oue yoar, and not more than two years ; five males were for 
more than two years and not more than five years; and none were 
for more than ten years. Hight males and two females were under 
sentence of transportation and six male prisonors were sentenced 
to death. The daily average number of sick was 48. During the 
year four prisoners dicd in hospital. The total yearly cost of dict 
was £323 4. (Ra. 3282) or an avorage of £1 12s. 14d, (Rs. 1654,) to 
each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X% 
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Tue earlicst balanco-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1868-69. Exclusive of £54,760 (Rs. 5,47,600), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the 
district balance-sheet for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to 
£387,336 (Rs. 38,73,360) against £358,605 (Rs. 35,86,050) in 
1868-69 and under charges to £482,307 (Rs. 48,23,070) against 
£384,561 (Rs. 38,415,610). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous 
roccipts and payments in return for services rendered such as post 
and telograph receipts, the revenue for 1881-82 under all heads, 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £308,477 
(Rs. 80,84,770),! or, on a population of 882,997, an individual share 
of 6s. 103d. (Rs. 3 as. 62). During the last fourteen years the follow- 
ing changes have takcu-place under the chicf heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land Revenuc receipts, which form 73°42 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £183,784 (Ra, 18,37,840) to 
£225,831 (Rs, 22,58,810), and charges from £32,629 (Rs. 3,26,290) 
to £45,616 (Rs. 4,56,160). ‘The following statement shows the 
land revenue collected im each of the twenty years ending the 31st 


of March 1882 : Lend Revenue, 1968-69. 1881-89, 











Yrar. oe | YEarR, £ 











1868-69 aes 1] 91887784 1875-76 fen we a 

1869-70 ee ee 188,547 1876-47 sie «| 201,648 
1870-71 183,894 1877-78 oe | 208,262 
1871-72 181,817 1878-79 iss s[ 922,272 
1872-73 eae a.{ 183,790 1879-80 or rap 234,009 
1878-74 oh »| 182,051 1880-81 one v-| 239,621 





1874-76 on --| 196,068 1981-82 ase ve) 225,831 





Stamp receipts have fallen from £16,480 (Rs. 1,64,300) to £10,444 
(Rs. 1,04,440), and charges from £684 (Rs. 6340) to £321 (Rs. 3210). 

During the five years ending 1876-77 the excise revenue of 
Dharwar averaged £23,262 (Rs. 2,382,625). The revenue suffered 
heavily from the effects of the famine of 1876-77 from which it did 
not fully recover until 1881-82. In 1877-78 the receipts fell to the 
Jow figure of £10,962 (Rs. 1,09,620), and after a sluggish progress 
during the next three years, rose to £19,744 (Ra. 1,97,440) in 1881-82 
and to £24,149 (Rs. 241,490) in 1882-83, 

Six shops for tho sale of forcign imported liquor are each 
licensed on payment of a fee of £5 (Rs. 50); one of these was first 
opened in 1880-81. The country liquor revenue is realized by the 
sale of yearly farms by sub-divisions. The number of shops and 
their localities are announced at the time of the sale, and the farms 











1 This total includes the following items : £257,126 land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxcs, forest, and opium ; £12,720 stamps, justice, and registration ; £11,450 educa- 
dion and police; £27,181 local and municipal funds ; total £308,477. 
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are then sold to the highest bidders. Formerly somo shopkeepers 
were allowed to sell country spirit as well as palm-juice or toddy ; 
others were allowed to sell country spirit alone or toddy alone. In 
1881-82 toddy farms were separated from the spirit farms. In that 
year the toddy farm realized £5759 (Rs. 57,590) and £7312 
(Rs. 73,120) in 1&§2-88, and the spirit farm £13,461 (Rs. 1,34,610) 
in 1881-82, and £16,206 (Rs. 1,62,060) in 1882-83. From the Ist 
of August 1883, a tree-tax of 29. (Re.1) has been imposed on each 
toddy tree tapped for the fermented juice, and the toddy farm 
has been sold on condition that the farmer guarantees a certain 
minimum revenue to bo paid in the shape of a treo tax on the trees 
which, he taps. From the Ist of Augnst 1884 Government have 
also decided to introduce the central distillery system in the 
Dharwar district, and to subject the liquor issued from the distillery 
to a still-bead duty of 5s. (Rs. 24) the gallon of 25° under proof,! 
that is undor London proof, and of 2s. 8d. (Rs. 14) the gallon of 
60° under proof, Icaving the furmer to sell the liquor at any prices 
ho pleases up to 9s. (Rs. 44) the gallon of liquor 25° under proof 
and 5s. (Rs.2}) tho gallon of liquor 60° under proof. The still- 
head duty rates on liquor issued forsale in the.towns of Dharwar 
and Hubli will be somewhat higher, namely ds. 6d, (Ks. 2%) and 23. 
l14¢d. (Rs. 148), but the highest selling prices will bo the same as 
in the rest of the district. One condition of the next farm will be 
to require the farmer to build a distillery aevording to w plan ap- 
proved by the Abkdri Commissioner and to hand it over to Govern- 
ment on receipt of cost as estimated by the Hxecutive Engineer. 

The numbor of liquor shops in 1882-83 was 208 of which 107 
wore for the salo of spirits and 101 for the sale of toddy. Formerly 
there were 165 shops of which sixty-four were for spirits, fifty-eight 
for toddy, and forty-three for both spirits and toddy, 

From the year 1881-82 to prevent smuggling the excise 
management of 110 villages belonging to native states adjoining 
the district has been placed in the hands of the Collectur the 
Chiefs receiving yearly componsation at fixed rates, The excise 
management of these villages is conducted on exactly tho same 
principles as that of the district villages. The intoxicating drugs 
revenue amounted to £600 (Ks. 6000) in 1883. Tho drugs retailed 
are chiefly bhang or drinking hemp and ganja or smoking hemp, 
imported from Sholaépur and from Belganm. No special establish- 
ment is employed in Dharwar for the collection or protection of the 
excise revenne. 

Law and Justice recoipts, chiefly: fines, have risen from £1133 
(Rs. 11,330) to £1525 (Rs. 15250), and charges, owing to an 
increase in the pay of the offices and staff, from £10,741 
(Rs. 1,07,410) to £12,560 (Rs. 1,25,600). 
 Forosts receipts have risen from £2288 (Rs. 22,880) in 1868-69 to 
£5967 (Rs. 59,670) in 1881-82, and charges from £1638 (Rs, 16,380) 
to £3525 (Rs. 35,250). 

















1 The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 
of London proof which is taken as 100 degroes, Thus 26° U. P. that is under 
proof, is equivalent to 75 degrees of strength, 66° U. P. is equivalent to 40° degrcos 
of strength ; and 25° O. P. or over proof, is cquivalent tu 125° degrecs of strength. 
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The following table shows the amount realised from the different 
assessed taxes levicd betweon 1868-69 and 1881-82. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidenco ‘it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of tho results : 

Phdrwér Assessed Taxes, 1868-1881. 


YEAR. Yar, Amount. 
£ 
Profession and Trade 1874-75... ie ae 1 
Tax. 1875-76... ave os i 
1883-48... 1876-77... 
1660-70... 1877-78 a 
Ineome Taz. License Tax 
AS70-71 we 1978-79 ,., a 13,024 
1871-72... 1879-80... 5 12,254 
1872-73 1880-81... sae PPD 6242 
1873-74 1881-82... tee eae 6078 








No tax was leviod between 1873-74 and 1877-78. The amounts of 
£141 (Rs. 1,410) and £1 (Rs. 10) roceived in 1873-74 and 1874-75 
are on accoant of previous years, 

Opium receipts havo risen from £694 (Rs, 6940) in 1868-69 to 
£871 (Rs. 8710) in, 1881-82..The increase is duo to incroase in 
the amount realised on account of fees for licenses to sell opium by 
retail. 

Military roceipts have risen from £515 (Rs. 5150) to £1609 
(Rs, 16,090), and charges have fallen from £14,673 (Rs. 1,46,780) 
to £14,651 (Its. 1,46,510), 

‘he amount of £10 (Rs. 100) received during 1881-82, represents 
the sale proceeds of eut copper coins. Mint charges amounted to 
£40 (Rs. 400), 

Post receipts have risen from £2358 (Ks, 23,580) to £16,894 
(Rs. 1,68,940) and post charges from £1562 (Rs. 15,620) to £9431 
(Rs, 94,810). The receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
bulance sheet, besides letters books and parcels, include money 
received and paid under the money order system, 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £3380 (Rs. 3300) to £392 
(Re. 3920), and charges have fallen from £118] (Rs, 11,810) to 
£786 (Rs, 7860). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £985 (Its, 9850) to £751 
(Rs. 7512), and charges from £844 (Rs. 8440) to £653 (Rs, 65380). 

Education receipts, including local funds, have risen from £4415 
(Rs. 44,150) to £11,061 (Ras. 1,10,610), and education charges from 
£7007 (Its. 70,070) to £14,681 (Rs. 1,46,810). 

Polico receipts have risen from £349 (Rs. 3490) to £889 
(Rs. 3890), and police charges from £11,549 (Rs. 1,15,490) to 
£16,387 (Rs. 1,638,870). 

Modical receipts have risen from £57 (Rs. 570) to £248 (Rs. 2480), 
and medical charges have fallen from £2362 (Its. 28,620) to £2388 
(Rs. 28,380), and jail charges from £2655 (Rs. 26,550) to £1765 
(Ra. 17,650), 

Transfor receipts have fallen from £110,262 (Rs. 11,02,620) to 
£79,763 (Rs. 7,97,630) and transfer charges have risen from 
£251,056 (Rs. 25,10,560) to £294,507 (Rs, 29,45,070). The increase 
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under receipts exclusive of cash remittances is due to receipts on 
account of local funds and to savings bank deposits. The increase 
under charges is due to a largo surplus balange remitted to other 
treasuries, and to the repayment of deposits. 

In the following balance sheet, the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjustmonts. On the right 
side, the item of £54,760 represents the additional revenue the 
district would yield had nono of its lands been alienated. On tho 
debit side, the item of £18,752 under land revenue and £3608 under 
police are the rentals of the lands granted for servico to village 
headmen and watchmen. The item of £37,405 shown under 
allowances and assignments represents the rental of lands granted 
to hereditary officers whose services have been dispensed with, and 
of religions and charitable land-grants. 

Cash allowances to villago officers and servants are treated as 
actual charges and debited to Land Revenue. No district officers 
now render service : 


Didrwdr Balance Sheet, 1868-69 and 1881-82, 















































RECEIPTS, | CHARGES. 
Head, | 1868-69. | 1881-82, | Head. 1968-69, | 1882-82. 
£ & & £ 
Land Revenue a wef 188,784 | 226,831 | Land Revenue ee ss 82,629 45,616 
54,760 ° 13,752 
Stamps a val 16,430] 10,444 || Stamps : 634 321 
Excise ioe w{  BB,0BB 18,379 | Exeise I. ho ee 1263 32 
Justice oe w447T 1525 || Justice i. ce an GB 12,360 12,560 
Forests bs ia pepe 5967 |! Forests A. ae As 1638 3b26 
Assessed Taxes ai ne 8605 6078 |{ Assessed Taxes i a 168 oe 
Miscellaneous ei 631 4831) Alluwauces .., ee 609i 3721 
Tnterest te 709 206 37.405 
Customs and Opium sath 694 871 | Pensions i erro 1944 8083 
Public Works,,, “Al 1659 5711 || Keclesiastioul, ,, i us 24 501 
Military aa a 51h 1609 | Miscallaneons 3038 5719 
Mint ae ai 10 |} Publi¢ Works es 32,786 51,984 
Post 2358 16,894 ‘| Military nae vee sae 14,673 14,051 
Telegraph | 330 392 | Mint ate aver «ete au 40 
Rogistration ... , 98h 7Al | Post ee ue a 1562 9431 
Education i 4415 11,061 | Telegraph... ae oh 1181 786 
Police Beh a Pah sd Bay 380 | Registration .., st aeh 844 653 
Medicine ie oe Sas 57 248 | Education fs 7007 14,681 
Jails A sy aid 1126 69% '| Police ee wee ai 11,549 16,387 
Salo of Books... .., ies see 82 3603 
Medicine is wed 2862 2338 
Jails ea ie was 2655. 1765 
Office Rents ... ah ” és 88 
! Printing Sescea . oes tee 206 18 
Total 248,343 | 307,573 Total 133,505 | 187,800 
Transfer Items. Transfer Items. 
Deposits and Loans ., 14,121 27,380 |! Deposits and Loans... 12,009 25,984 
Cash Hemittances ... we 68,681 15,448 |! Cavh Remittances .. | 40,840 | 921,087 
Remittances & Supply Bills. 14,288 20,221 || Remittances & Supply Bills.| 183,816 43,182 
Local Funds ... on ae 16,222 16,714 || Lucal Funds ,., sae se 5882 4304 
ea ee or ee 
Total. vl 110,262 79,763 Total 951,056 |" 294,507 
Grand Total ...| 858,005 887,386 Grand Total 384,561 482,307 
54,760 54,760 











a This total is made of £2108 amin’s establishment fund which was abolished in 1870-71, £1236 on 
adjustment, and £1133 justice reccipts far 1868-89. . 
& This sum is made of £1628 wavin's establishment fund charycs and £10,741 justice charges for 1868-69, 


ReveNnur omer THAN [mpERTAL. 

District local funds, which since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, 
disponsaries, aud other useful works amounted in 1881-82 to £26,361 

B98—77+- 
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(Rs. 2,63,610), and expenditure to £31,494 (Rs. 3,14,940). The local 
fund revenue is dorived from three sources, a special cess of one- 
sixteenth in addition to tho land tax, the procecds of certain subor- 
dinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yiolded a revenue of £17,619 
(Rs. 1,76,190), The subordinate funds, including a cattle pound 
fund, a toll fund, a ferry fund, and a school-foe fund, yielded £3678 
(Rs. 36,780), Government municipal and private subscriptions, 
interest on Government securities and receipts of the School of 
Industry amounted to £4499 (Rs.44,990), and miscellancous re- 
ceipts, including certain items of land revonue, to £564 (Rs. 5640). 
In 1881-82 this revenue was administered by district and sub- 
divisional committees partly of official and partly of private members. 
The district committees consist of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collector, tho executive engineor and the educational in- 
spector as official, and the proprictor of an alienated village and six 
landholdors as non-official members, The sub-divisional committees 
consist of an assistant collector, the mamlatddér, a public works 
officer and the deputy educational inspector as official, and the 
proprictor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committoes bring their local 
roquirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes, the local funds of tho district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. ‘I'he receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were: 


Dhérwar Local Funds, 1881-82, 
Puztic Works. 
































RECEIPTS. Amount. CUARGEB. Amount, 
£ & 
Balance... vet as 5377 Establishment .., ma BIT 
Two-thirda of Land Cess...( 11,746 || New Works i “a 9641 
Tolls yee eos tas 1103 || Repairs... ek 4434 
Ferriss eas. aes es 877 Medical... asi ee 188 
Cattle-pounds <- 922 {| Miscellancous —.., Ag 692 
Contributions —... oat 1201 
Miseellaneous a 486 Balance... 2687 
Quarry Fees cet “take 57 
ee a Total...) 21,269 Total ...! 21,269 _| 
INSTRUCTION, _ 
RECEIP?S, Amount, Carers, Amount, 
ae 7 ‘ 
ge | £ 
Bulance ies ot _ 4814 Establishment , 8342 
One-third of Land Coss... 5873. School Charges... 1286 
School-iee Fund .., wes 1276 School-houséa 2086 
Contri- Government... 2477 Miscellaneous 609 
butions Municipal and 
ips "(Private Balance ... 2421 
Miscellaneous =... ae 21 
Interest ae ee 73 
Industrial School Receipte 545 
Total ...) 15,388 | 





Since 1863, the following local funds works have been carried 
out. To improve communicationsabout 5223 miles of road have been 
rade and kept in order, and parily planted with troes. To improve 
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the water-supply, 175 ponds and resorvoirs, ninety wells, seventy- 
five cisterns and seventeen water-courses have been either made or 
repaired. To help village instruction, seventy-nine schools, and 
for the comfort of travellers, thirty-five rest-houses and six staging 
bungalows have been cither built or repaired, Besides these works 
one cholera and infeetious diseases hospital, 177 cattle pounds, sixty- 
one chivdis or village offices and eightcon toll-honses have been 
either made or repaired. 


In 1881-82 of nine municipalitics, six in Dhérwér, Gadag- 
Betgori, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, and Rénebennur were estab- 
ished under Act XXVI of 1850. The remaining three of Bydédgi 
Héngal and Hadveri were established under Act VI of 1873. 
Since 1881-82 the Héngal municipality has been abolished. In 
1881-82 each of these municipalities was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector as prosident and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The Dharwar and Hubli municipalities have since been made city 
municipalities. In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amounted 
to £10,467 (Rs. 1,04,670), of which £4396 (Rs. 43,960) were 
recovered from octroi dues, £2226 (Rs. 22,260) from honse-tax, 
£792 (Rs. 7920) from toll and wheel taxes, and £3053 (Rs. 30,530) 
from other sources. 


The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 81st 


March of 1882 : 
Dhdrwar Municipal Details, 1881-82. 














RECHIPTS, 



































































Tolls INcI- 
Name. Nem aioe Octroi louse} and | Miacel- aOT DENCE, 
Tax, |Wheelllaneous. 
Tax, j 
£ & £ £ £ iad. 
Dharwar wef Ist Jan. 1856 o«{ 26,472 | TIO, AB2{ 208 | 1254 2734 (2 0 
Hubli ‘ «| Ist Ang. 1855 36,041 | 1407 | 628 | 532 458 3085 | 1 8 
Navalguna ... .| 18th Dec, 1870 7812 | 18t} 155 700 1036) 2 8 
Nargund ... | 20th Jan. 1871 7363 | Ysa] 100 62 48611 1 
Gaday-Retgeri .| lat May 1850 17,001 | T1L | 428 430) 1678 | 1 10 
Raénebennur 1} Ist Jan. 1968 10,748 | 2581 168 52 49 6i2]} 0 il 
Hiveri ..| Lith Sept. 1879 6490 | 24u OR 42 379} 15 
Byfdgi w.| 16th Sept, 1879 4116 } 548 ty 48 6144) 3 2 
Hangal | Jet Oct. 1879 6272 50 | on 13 63 )0 8 
Total... | 4x06 | 2098 | 79a 3053 10467! ., 
CuaRGEs 
Works. Tora. 
Staff. | Satety. | Health. |Schools. fray coe } ; 
Now. |Repaira. 7 








Dhérwir 
Hubli oe 
Navelgund ... 
Nargund ... 
Gadag-Retgeri 
Kénebennur 
Haveri 
Byadgi 
Hangal 
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In 1882-83 there wero 356 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every four inhabited villagos with 29,71] names and 
anu average attendanco of 19,206 or 7-93 per cent of 242,943 the whole 
population between six and fonrteen years of age. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
Inspector Southern Division, the schooling of the district was con- 
dueted by a local staff 960 strong. Of these one was a deputy edu- 
cution inspector drawing « ycarly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), with 
genoral charge over all the schools of the district except the high 
school, tho two first grade anglo-vernacular schools, tho training 
colloge, the jail school, the police school, and the school of industry." 
Of theso tho jail school, tle police school, and the school of indus- 
iry woro under the inspection of the deputy cdueatioual inspector. 
The deputy cducational inspector was aided by two assistants each 
drawing a yearly pay of 490 (Rs. 900); and the rest were mastors 
and assistant masters. 

Kixcluding superinteudence charges, the total expendituro on 
aecount of these schools amouuted to £14,559 (Rs. 1,456,590) of 
which £3597 (Rs, 35,070) wero paid by Government and £10,962 
(Rs. 1,09,620) from local and other funds. 

Of these Governmont schools one was a training college, one a 
high school toaching Mnglish and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard, and haying a drawing class attached to it, one an indus- 
trial school, one a polico school, and one a jail school; two were 
first grado anglo-vernacular schools, one teaching English up to the 
fifth standard aud the other up to the third standard; and eight 
were socond grado anglo-vernacular schools, that is vernacular 
schools with an English class teaching English up to the third stan- 
dard ; and the remaining 341 were vernacular schools of which 324 
wero boys schools aud soventoen girls school. Of the 841 vernacnlar 
schools 334 taught Kanarese, three taught Marathi, and four taught 
Tindnstaéni. 

Besides tho 356 Government schools thero were thirty-six private 
schools. Of these fifteen wero aided by Government and twenty-one 
wore jugirddrs ov estute-holders schools inspected by the Education 
Department. Of the fifteon aided schools cight were under the 
Basel German Mission, five boys schools and three girls schools; 
one Dharwaér Kuropean and Turasian girls school supported by the 
Kuropean commimity of Dharwar; and six boys schools. Of the 
five Mission boys schools ono taught Kdénarese and linglish up to 
tho. fifth standard, and the remuining four boys schools and the 
three girls schools taught Kénarese to the fourth standard. The 
Kuropean and Murasian girls school taught Mnglish to the fifth 
standard. ‘The six boys schools taught the vernacular first and 
second standards. Of the twenty-one inspected schools six wore 
in tho Sdvanur State, one anglo-vernacular hoys school teaching 











1 Tt was closed on the lstof September 1883. Boys were tanght carpeutry, smith’s 
work, litting, and turning. ‘They were also taught toread and write. 
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English up to the third standard, four boys vernacular schools, 
and oue girls school teaching four vernacular standards ; ten in tho 
Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj one anglo-vernacular teaching 
English to the third standard, six boys vernacular schools and three 
girls schools, all teaching the four. vernacular standards; and the 
remaining tive iu the Miraj Mala stato, four boys vernacular schools 
and one girls school all teaching the four vernacular standards. 


As carly as 1826 two Mardthi schools were opened one at Dharwar 
and the other at Hubli. In 1835 two Kdnarese schools wero opened 
in tho same towns; anda third Kdnarese school at Rénebennur 
in 1836. In 1848 the first English school was opened at Dhérwar. 
In 1845-56 there were fourteen Government schools, of which twelvo 
were vernacular schools, one an English school, and ono a training 
college, with 1410 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
1226. In 1865-66 the number of schools had risen to forty-nino 
with 4267 names on tho rolls and an averago attondance of 3391. 
Of these forty-nine schools forty-eight were vernacular schools and 
one was an Hnglish school. In 1875-76 the numbor had further 
risen to 1641 with 8926 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 6774°65. In 1879-80 the number of schools had reached 300 
with 13,856 names and an average attendance of 901480. 
Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give an increase in 
the number of schools from fourteen to 856, in the names on the 
rolls from 1410 to 29,711,.and in the averaye attondanco from 1226 
to 19,206. Besides these Government schools thirty-six aided and 
inspected schools were founded by estate-holdcrs or jdgirdars, 
private persons, and missionarics, 

Tn 1867 the first girls school was opened at Dhérwdr. During 
the six years ending 1873-74 the numbor of girls schools rose to 
cleven in 1873-74 with 429 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 295°2. Of these two were maintained by the Basel 
German Mission Society and the rest were Government schools. In 
1880 the number was twenty with 979 names on the rolls and an 
avorage attendance of 625. Of these schools three wero Basel 
Gorman Mission Schools, two estate or gégir schools, one each at 
Lakshmeshvar and Sévanur, and the rest were Govornment schools. 
In 1880 four now girls schools were opened, and in 1881-82 the 
humber of schools reached twenty-four, of which seventeen wero 
Government, threo Mission, and four estate schools, with au 
attendance of 1484. In 1882-83 two new estato schools were opened 
and tho attendance rose from 1484 in 1881-82 fo 1859 in 1882-83, 
Besides these separate girls schools 2450 girls attend boys schools, 
so that the number of girls attending school is 4309. 

Tho 1881 census returns gavo for the chicf races of the district 
the followiug proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
779,875, the total Hindu population, 15,491 (males 15,081, females 








1 Of 164 schools, one was a High School, one a training college, one a school of 
mdustry, three were first grade anglo-vernacular schvols, one a second grade anglo- 
vernacular school, fourteen were girls schools, one was a jail school, and 142 wera 
vernacular schools. 
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460) or 1:98 per cent below fifteon, and 2815 (males 2791, females 24) 
or 0'36 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 1286 (males 
1214, females 72) or 0°16 per cont below fifteen and 28,751 (males 
28,536, females 215) or 3°68 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 
275,599 (males 133,100, females 142,499) or 85°33 per cent below 
fifteen and 455,933 (males 209,526, females 246,407) or 58°46 per cont 
above fifteen were illiterate. Of 100,622, the total Musalmdén 
population, 1370 (males 1828, females 47) or 1:36 per cent bolow 
fifteen and 236 (males 226, females 10) or 0:23 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction; 109 (males 97, females 12) or 0°10 per cent 
below fifteen and 1924 (males 1879, females 45) or 1-91 per cent 
abovo fifteen were instructed ; 37,537 (males 18,596, females 18,941) 
or 87°30 per cont below fifteen and 59,446 (males 28,478, females 
80,968) or 59°07 per cent above fifteen were illiterste. Of 2356 
Christians, 279 (males 118, females 161) or 11°84 per cent below 
fiftoen, and 38 (males 27, females 11) or 1:61 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction; 26 (males 17, females 9) or 1:10 per cent 
below fifteen and 274 (males 195, females ‘79) or 11°62 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ;.and 663 (males 342, females 321) or 
2814 per cent below fifteen and .1076 (males 502, fomalos 574) or 
45°67 per cent above fifteen were illiterate : 

Dhirwir Education, 1881. 








Hinpva, MUSALMA'NA. CHRISTIANS. 
Aon. BP fe 
Males, |Femates.| Males. Females) Males, | Females. 
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Onder Inatruction. 
Below Fifteen is! val 460 ee 47 118 161 





Above Fifteen 791 24 10 27 i 
Fnstrisclerl. 

Below Fifteen a 1214 72 97 12 17 9 

Above Fifteen =...| 28,538 216 1879 45 195 Ww 


Iliterate. 
«.{ 138,100 | 142,490 ] 18,596 | 18,941] 342 821 


Below Fifteen , 
Above Fifteen s-.{ 209,626 | 246,407 | 28,478 | 80,068 602 574 


Total  ...1 390,198 389,677 50,598 | 60,023 | 1201 1155 























Before 1855-56 no returus were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion, The following statement shows 
that of the two races of the district the Hindus havo tho larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 

Pupils by Race, 1855-66 and 1882-83. 


1856-56, 
Per- 
tape 
LACE. Per- Per- | School. |°NN 
cen! 7, | centage | goin; 
Pupils. atage Pupils. ee Popul preed 
Pupils. Pupils. | tion. Popula 











Hindus | 1294 92°36 | 28,081 | 8848 | 218,844] 18°12 
Mugalming ...{ 107 764 8053 28,892 | 12°86 

















Total...) 1401 100 | 31,711 242,236 | 13°09 
i 
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Of 28,136, the total number of pupils in Government boys schools 
at the end of March 1888, 3435 or 12:20 per cent weroe Brahmans; 
204 Kshatriyds, and fifty Kayasth Prabhus ; 13,858 or 49°25 per cent 
Lingdyats ; 486 or 1:72 per cent Jains; 593 or 2°10 trading castes 
inclading 804 shopkeepers ; 1067 or 3:78 per cent Kunbis ; 1597 or 
5°67 per cent craftsmen; 480 or 1-70 per cent labourers; 297 or 
1:05 per cont depressed classes; and 2730 or 9:02 per cent other 
Hindus ; 8298 or 11°72 per cent Musalmans; thirty-seven Native 
Christians, three Parsis,and one Eurasian, Of 1575, the total 
number of girls ou the rolls in 1882-83 in the seventeen Government 
girls schools 1506 or 95°61 per cent were Hindus, sixty-six or 419 
Musalmans, two Parsis, and one a Native Christian. 


The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils, the school fecs, and the cost to Government : 


Dhdrwar School Return, 1855-50, 1865-66, and 1882-83. 
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Government, 
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Aided. , 
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Dhérwdr School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1882-83. 
Porites - continued 
2 ee ee Bee at AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 
CLABS. Total, es 
1855-56. | 1865-66. | 1882-88. | 1855-56, | 1865-66. | 1882-83, 
Government, 
Training College ae ‘ui ie 9 bes 107 ined 927 
High Schools ais wiz, a ap 198 as 15° 
Anglo-vernacular School... 60 100 449 AG 76 " g4ad° 
Vernacular Schools Pa 1841 4167 28,737 1150 3315 18466 
Industrial School ay oy Sar oie we 5b ta ns 44:2 
Police and Jail Schoola ee aie ae 104 ie 144° 
Aided. 
English es ibe se ee rr ony 95 wh 89°23 
Vernacular we pe oe ‘ies ae 658 ine 400 °24 
Inapected. 
English ais ihe enw > core of ie 107 oe te 62° 
Vornacular ies oe ws ite iss 1479 or 005- 
Total 1410 4267 | 81,950 1226 | 8391 0812°37 
Frits, | Cosy to Hac Purtn. Reouirts. 
CLARA. | Government. 
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Schools $4 oe Bk 1s. |} Bato P|... 118 2, 117 0 82 69 187 
Vernacular Schools... Ad. “| 1édtovtd 1k to Gu, 016 6 010 7| 255 1612 1643 
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English sealer eee Od. to 28. 810 4 bes 
Vernacular wes|* loge Tid. 012 3 . 119 
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Vernacular... iol “aa qd toad. ee we 
| 203 | 1681 3507 | 
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Police and Jail Schools... 2 ete ; , tua 
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English mie ‘its “ ws : \ ai oF 108 
Vernacular ee ae “sd 7 7 ; - 140 
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English ass " “as ‘ 
Vornacular ‘a 3 és ex diag 
Total ..{ 440 | goss | 14 us | ag | os | ors | 702 
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Dhdrwir School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and ies o—conbinnes, 
RecerPre ~continucd. EXPENDITURE, 
Cele: 7 a oe x Total, Instruction, 
] 
1855-56.| 1865-66.| 1982-83, sa 1865-66.} 1982-83. ] 1855-66,| 1865-60, | 1882-83, 
i” arena _ my fo _ { 
Government. £ £ £ & & L £ & £ 
Training Collega wt ., Pe se G on #3 6 sie 751 
High Schoo! , 308 AY ie 979 $Bd 
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Vernacular Schools .. 93 $18 1671 863 BY37 | «10,409 $48 1p46 8701 
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Aided. 
English ae wae Ses 80 vs me 189 314 
Vernacular ad] 9 88 13 ‘ a 272 303 
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English *e ae _ Por rr 
Vernacular... ee eee H 
Total ..f mo | 368 | 2358 | 492 | 3473 | 15429/ 449 | 2072 | 12,400 
A ‘aarp an SF eS paras ! mi 
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English te is fe = : 314 " aay 
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A comparison of the 1882-83 provision for teaching the town and 
country population gives the following result : 


In DhérwAr in 1882-83 eighteen Government schools had 2179 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 1481°5. Of these 
schools one was a training college, one a high school, one a second 
grade anglo-vernacular school, one an industrial school, one a police 
school, one a jail school, one a Mardthi school, one a Hindusténi 
school, two girls schools, one teaching practising school attached to 
the training college, and the rest were Kaénarese boys schools, The 
Dhérwar training college was established at the cost of Government, 
At the end of March 1883, 107 names were on the rolls. The num- 
ber of scholars, almost all of whom board at the college, depends on 
the demand for teachers in the education department, no more than 
the required number being admitted. The college has a building 
of its own which was made in 1875. The average yearly cost of 
each pupil in the training college was £15 14s. (Rs. 157), in the 
high school £6 4s. (Rs. 62), and in the school of industry £20 148, 
(Rs. 207). In the other schools tho cost was 9s. 49d. (Rs. 424), 
Since 1872 nine pupils a year have on an average passed the Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination from the Dhérwadr high school.) In 
addition to the Government schools in 1882-83 three private schools 
were maintained in the town of Dharwar by Missionaries with 214 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 182. The average 

early cost* for each pupil varied from £2 10s. to 8s. (Rs. 25 - 4), 

esides these there was one Kurasian girls school with ten names 
on the rolls. In Navalgund in 1882-83 one second grade anglo- 
vernacular and two Kanarese schools had 231 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 158, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. Gd. (Rs, 44). 

In Nargund in 1882-83 four schools had 269 names on the rolls, 
an average attendanco of 200, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. 1jd. (Rs. 4%,). Of the four schools one was a Marathi 
school, two were Kanarese schools, and one was a girls school. In 
Shalvyadi in 1882-83 one Kanarese school had 153 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 101, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 7s, (4d. (Rs. 39,). In Annigeri in: 1882-83 one second 
grade anglo-vornacular school had 171 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 120, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s. 6d, 
(Rs. 44). In Heblt in 1882-83 one Kénarese school had 150 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of ninety-five, and an average yearly 
cost for each pupil of 6s, 9d. (Rs.33). In Ron in 1882-83 one 
Kaénarese school had 238 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 154, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s. 8d. (Rs. 44). 
In Nérogal in 1882-83 one second grade anglo-vernacular school 





1The details are : In 1872 threo, in 1873 thirteen, in 1874 five, in 1875 fifteen, in 
1876 eight, in 1877 five, in 1878 seven, in 1879 eight, in 1880 two, in 1981 ten, in 1982 
fifteen, and in 1883 nineteen. 

§The cost for each pupil shown in these statements is what the pupil coata the 
State not what the pupil pays in fees, The rates of fees are given in the Schoo! 
Return page 616. 
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had 191 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 101, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of 5s. 1d. (Rs 24%). In Gadag 
in 1882-83 five schools had 511 names on the rolls, an averago 
attendance of 354, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of Rs. 
4d. (Rs. 44). Ofthe five Gadag schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school, two were Kédnarese schools, ono was a 
Kanareso girls school, and one a night school, In Betgeri in 
1882-33 two Government schools had 205 names on the rolls, au 
average attendance of 118, and an average yearly cost for each 

upil of 8s. 7d. (Rs. 4,7). Of the Betgiri schools one was a 
Kdénarese boys school and the other a Kanareso girls school. Besides 
these two vernacular schools, one for boys the other for girls were 
supported by the Basel Mission with 103 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 78, and an average yearly cost for cach pupil 
of about £1 10a. (Rs.15). In Mulgund in 1882-83 wore two schools, 
one a second grade anglo-vernacular school for boys the other a 
Kénarese school for girls with 845 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 203, and an average yearly-cost for each pupil of 7s. 
6d. (Rs. 34). In Kustkot in 1882-83 was one Kanarese school 
with 123 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 97°5, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of 6s, 7d. (Rs. 3,2). In the town 
of Hubli in 1882-83, were fourteen schools with 2296 names on the 
rolls, an avorago attendance of 1347, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupil varying from £3 to 8s. (Rs. 30-4). Of the fourteen Hubli 
schools one was a first grade anglo-vernacular school, one a 
Hindustdni school, one a Mardthi school, two Kdnareso girls schools, 
one a night school, and eight Kanarese boysschools. Besides these 
schools in 1882-88 three Kanarese schools, two for boys and one 
for girls, were supported by tho Basel, Mission with 182 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 151, and an avefage yearly cost 
for cach pupil of about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). In Bankdpur in 1882-83 
were three schools with 442 names on the rolls, an average attendanco 
of 340, and an average yearly cost for cach pupil of 7s, 11d. (Rs. 334 y 
Of these one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school and of the 
other two schools one was a Hindust4ni school and tho other a girls 
school, In Haveri jn 1882-83 were three schools, one Kanarese 
branch school, one first grade anglo-vernacular school, and one girls 
achool with 382 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 299, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 9s. 8d. (Rs. 4%), In 
Rénebennur in 1882-83 five schools had 440 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 340, and an averago yearly cost for each 
pupil’ varying from 17s. 54d. to 8s. 5d. (Rs. 8$8-4,9,). Of the five 
Réuebennur schools, one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school, 
one a Hindustani school, one a Kanarese girls school, and two 
Kanarese primary schools. 

In 1882-83, exclusive of the sixteen towns, Dhérw4r was provided 
with 288 schools, or an average of one school for every 4°5 villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools by 
sub-divisions : 
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Dhdrwdr Village Schools, 1882-83. 
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Sus-Division. [Villayes.} ) CPUs |-——---___ || Bus-Divigion, —[Villages.| -OP¥- |———_— 
Bo") Jation. Boys. |Girls, lation. | Bova.| Girts, 
Dhirwir ae 95,420 | 19 Karajei ... , 181 89,752 | 28 1 
Navalgund o 74,971 | 34 Hangal ... .-f 1838 | 67,890 | 28 I 
Kon nee 63,070 | 20 ve Ranebennur aie 123 74,078 | 24 aes 
Gad ie 90,004 | 84 1 || Kod we ae} 180 | 79,009 | 35 1 
Hubl a 63,277] 25 |. eae, 
Kalghatgt eas 3 62,720 | 14 ay 
Banképur oe, 76,007 | 24 2 Total +) 1309 jeer 286 6 





Boforo tho establishment of Government village schools, such 
children as got any schooling generally went to privato schools kept 
by Brahmans and Lingdyat priests. The pupils were Brahmans or 
Lingdyats as other castes wero not admitted into theso schools. 


Tho town of Dhdrwér has threo loeal yornacular papers, the 
Dharwar Vritia or Dhérwér News printed in Mardthi and published 
on Thursday ; the Chandrodaya or Moon Rise printed in Kénarese 
and published on Saturday; and the Chhaéva or Elephant Calf 
published on Sunday. ‘The Dharwar News is said to bea fairly ably 
managed paper with abont 450 subscribers ; the Moon Rise has only 
lately appeared and has about 150 subscribers ; the Elephant Calf, 
which is said not to be well conducted, seldom goes beyond tho 
limits of Dhérwar town. 


In the district are three libraries and four reading rooms. ‘The 
three libraries are one each at Dharwar, Hubli, and Rénebennur. 
Tho Native General Library at Dharwar is the largest and oldest. 
‘The Dhérwar Native General Library was established in 1854 by 
Mr, Lakshman Shripdd Nigpurkar a pandit or vernacular teacher, 
For some years after its establishment the library prospered, it then 
declined, but sifice 1872 through the efforts of some of the principal 
educational officers, the pleadors, and a few others it again is fairly 
successful. The library was once fairly stocked with books which 
during its time of depression were stolen. At prosent it has 451 
books, 414 arc English, thirty Mardthi, and seven Kdnarese. The 
books are not classified and in spite of their oxporience are said not 
to be carefully kept. The books arc kept in a small and inconvenient 
rented house, It is snpported solely by subscriptions raised from 
wbout fifty-four subscribers at monthly rates varying from 6d. to 4s. 
(Its. $-2). Tho 1882-83 receipts amounted to nearly £30 (Rs, 800). 
Two English daily papers aro taken by the library. Besides these 
the well-wishers of the library give for its use one English, three 
anglo-vernacular, and ten vornacular papers and one Maérdthi 
periodical. It also occasionally recoives from the educational depart- 
ment copies of books free of charge. The IIubli library dates from 
1865. It is partly supported from municipal funds and partly from 
subscriptions, It is prosperous, Tt contains 424 Hnglish, twenty- 
eight Kanarese, twenty-four Sanskrit, eight Gujarati, five Hindu- 
stdmi, and 343 Mardthi books. Tho library owns a fino building built 
from funds subscribed by the people of the town. The Hubli 
municipality pays a yearly subscription of £14 18s, (Rs. 149), and 
thero aro sixteen subscribers at monthly ratos varying from 6d. to 
as. (Its. f-1). The 1882-83 income was £15 15s, 6d. (Rs, 1573). 
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Tho library subscribes to two English papers one daily and one 
weokly, three Anglo-Marathi, four Marathi, and two Kaénarese papers 
in addition to three Marathi monthly magazines. The library at 
Réncbennur was established in 1873. The books are kept in a 
rented and inconvenient building. It is supported from the 
interest of a sum of £150 (Rs. 1500) which was collected by 
public subscription. It takes in two anglo-vornacular, six vernacular, 
and one English paper, and occasionally receives presents of books 
from the educational department. Its 1882-83 income was £18 
(Rs. 180). Besides these libraries thero are reading rooms at Gadag, 
Haveri, Nargund, and Navalgund. The details are: 

Dhirwdr Reading Rooma, 1883-83. 
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Name, Date. aaa taken. | seription. 
SS ee | — os 
gd 
Gadog a} 1876 20 8 8 to 
Thiavert se 1880 46 4 4 to 
Nargund --| 1873 38 8 8 to 
Navalgund .., 1882 5 2 to 
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Except Bréhmans who read Mariithi prints. no class of the 
Kénareso population has shown any taste for newspaper reading. 
For the depressed classes Mhdrs or Holayas and others, whosc touch 
other Hindus consider impure, a school of 105 hoys has been opened. 
in Dhérwar and auother of fifty boys in Hubh. In village schools 
boys of these classes are allowed to attend if there is room to keep 
thom by themselves. Besides those in Dhirwdér and Hubli about 
150 low caste boys are being taught in village schools. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


Excerpt a fatal form of intermittent fever which came from Kénara 
about 1862 and for years wasted the western sub-divisions Dhérwar 
is a healthy district. Tho commonest and most fatal disease is 
intermittent fever. It is caught in forest and watered tracts and is 
often fatal. In the lattor half (July - December) of 1818 cholera 
prevailed to a frightful degree causing immonso mortality in the 
army and among the people generally.1 At Hubli in three days 
two officers and upwards of one hundred men were carried off by 
cholera.? The next serious outbreak of cholera which has been 
traced was in 1865-66 when between November 1865 and October 
1866, 10,024 fatal cases occurred, In 1869 between January and 
October, of 2712 cases reported 1459 proved fatal. During this 
outbreak in the town of Dharwar, 305 of 557 seizures were fatal. 
In 1876 and 1877 during the famine large numbers died of a cholera 
which was brought on by bad water and want of food. Small-pox 
visits the district periodically and usually during the hot months 
causing many deaths. Guineaworm is more or less common during 
the hot months. Probably from the scarcity and the badness of the 
water il took an epidemic form during the 1876-77 famine. 


In 1882 besides the civil hospital at Dh4rwér there were three 
grant-in-aid dispensaries one each at FHubli, Gadag, and Haveri. 
The number of patients treated was 44,307, of whom 43,692 were 
out-door and 615 in-door pationts; the cost was £2565 (Rs. 25,650). 
‘The following details are taken from tho 1882 reports : 


The Dharwar civil hospital was removed to the new hospital 
building on the Ist of June 1882. ‘The prevailing diseases are 
parasitic diseases, ague, skin diseases, chest eye and ear affections, 
rheumatism, and bowel-complaints, In 1882 cholera appeared in a 
sporadic form in some parts of the sub-division." 5276 out-patients 
and 356 in-patients wero treated at a cost of £1427 (Rs. 14,270). 








1 Bombay Courier, 19th December 1818, 

2 The following story of the origin of the great plague of cholera _in 1818 and 1819 
ia widely known and believed in Sdtdéra andin the Bombay Kénarese districts. 
Adil Shah of Bijapur was a magician. He had power over spirits and diseases, At 
Bijapur he built a house with strong walle and a round stone roof. The house had 
no Windows and no doors, He left a little hole and by his power over them he drove 
in all diseases cholera, small-pox, and fever, and shut the whole. After this the 
people were free from disease. When the English took Bij4pur an officer saw this 
strong building without a window or a door. He thought it was to store money. 
He asked the people what was the use of this strong house with neither a window 
nora door, The people said cholera and amall-pox and fever were shut in the house 
aud no one should open it. The English officer thought that this showed there was 
moncy in the house and that the king had told the people this story so that no man 
might touch his treasure. The officer broke down the wall and the house inside was 
empty. Cholera and small-pox spread over the land and especially in Dhdrwér 
many soldiers and many officers dicd. 
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The Hubli dispensary was established in 1859. The commonest 
diseases aro fevers, skin-diseases and ulcers, rheumatic and syphilitic 
affections, ophthalmia, and intestinal worms. ‘In 1882 no epidemic 
occurred. 12,490 out-patients and 148 in-patients were treated ata 
cost of £442 (Rs, 4420). 


The Gagad dispensary was opened in 1864, The principal diseases 
are malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, ophthalmia 
and inflammation of the ear, chest affoctions, bowel-complaints, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 13,052 out-patients and 52 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £341 (Rs.8410), 


The Haveri dispensary was opencd in 1878 in a hired house ; but 
anew disponsary is being built. Tho commonest discases aro 
skin-diseases, malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and ulcers. In 1882 
cholera prevailed in the neighbourhood during the month of May. 
During the year 12,874 out-paticnts and 59 in-pationts were treated 
at @ cost of £355 (Rs, 3550). 


In 1883 twonty-four persons seven of whom wero new admissions, 
were confined in tho Dhérwér Lunatic Asylum. Of these four 
improved and were made over to thoir relatives; and two died. The 
remaining cightcon, eleven men and seven women, were under caro 
on the 8ist of December. Of these seven suffered from acute mania, 
three from chronic mania, two from acute dementia, and twelve from 
chronic dementia, ‘lhe general health of tho inmates was fair. 
Of sixteen casos of illness admitted for treatment ton wero dis- 
charged, two dicd, and four remained in the hospital. 


According to the 1881 census 1686 persons (mules 981, females 
705) or 0-19 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 1541 (males 894, females 647) were Hindus ; 189 (males 83, 
fomales 56) Musalmdns; and 6 (males 4, females 2) Christians. Of 
1686 the total number of infirm persons 130 (males 85, females 45) 
or 771 per cent were of unsound mind, 810 (males 474, females 336) 
or 48:04 per cent were blind, 584 (males 300, fomales 284) or 3463 
per cent were doaf and dumb, and 162 (males 122, females 40) or 
9°60 per cent were lepers. The detuils are: 

Dihtrwdr Infirm People, 1881, 


i 





Hinbva, MUSZALMA’NS. CHRISTIANS, Toran, 


Males, {Females} Males, |Fomalea) Males. |Females! Males. Females 




















Tneane ou ai vil 41 8 4 85 4h 
Blind wee) 482 3808 40 28 2 2 474 336 
Deat-Mutes wf 276 264 23 20 1 uss: 30 one 
Lepers oo wf 109 34 12 6 1 “ 122 40 

Total ..| god | O47 | 83 58 4 2 981 | 705 





In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner Southern Decean Registration District the work of 
vaccination was carried on by cightcon vaccinators with yearl 
salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of 
the operators fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the 
district, and, of theromaining four, one was posted at each of the towns 
of Dharwar, Gadag, Hubli, and Rénebennur. Besides the vaccinators 
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the medical officer of the Hdveri disponsary carricd on vaccine 

operations. ‘The total number of operations was 28,430 besides 738 

aoe compared with 13,744 primary vaccinations in 
-70. 


Tho following statement shows the sox, religion, and age of the 
porsons primarily vaccinated : 
Dhtrwdr Vaccination Details, 1869-70 and. 1883-84, 








PRIMARY VaAcCina TIONS, 





























YEAR. Sex. Religion, Age, 
a ee  gaders Over” | Totals 
Malos. |Fomales|Hindus. — Parsis. ted lotuera.| One | One 
Ans. BK. ; 
aa | eats nd ot | Year, _ Year, 
1869-70, 7393 6861 | 11,598 | 1901 2 63 180 2262 | 11,482 | 18,744 
1883-84 ...| 14,624 | 13,808 | 23,542 | 38907 I 50 f2t 12,163 | 16,267 | 28,480 

















In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in one dispensary wag £831 14s. (Rs. 8317) or about 74d. 
(4% as.) for each succossful case. The charges included supervision 
and inspection £279 12s, (Rs. 2796), establishment £506 18s, 
(Rs. 5069), and contingoncies £45 8s. (Ra. 727). Of these the 
supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
provincial funds, while £500 8s. (Rs. 5004) wore borno by the local 
funds of the difforont sub-divisions and £51 18s, (Rs. 517) were paid 
by the municipalities of Dhdrwdr, Gadag-Betgeri, and Hubli for 
tho services of three vaecinators. 


Tho most fatal and widespread form of cattle disease is that locally 
known as hirebent, In this digcase, which is prevalent at all seasons 
but is most fatal during the hot weather, the animal rofuses food but 
drinks freely. A fluid discharges from tho oyes and nostrils, the 
stools are frequent and bloody, and tho urine scanty and highly 
coloured. The discase lasts three or four days and is gonorally- 
fatal. The disease prevails in the black soil plain as well as in the 
hilly west ; it seoms to bo worse where the soil is red and hard. 


The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is 475,035 or an 
avorago mortality of 26,391, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
thirty in every thousand of the population, Of tho average number 
of deaths 13,401 or 50°77 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 1891 
or 7°16 per cent to cholera, 743 or 2°81 per cent to small-pox, 4259 or 
16°13 per cent to bowel complaints, and 5747 or 21°77 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases, Deaths from violonce or injuries averaged 
346 or 2°81 per cont of the average mortality. An exatnination of 
the returns shows that fever, which, during the eighteen years end- 
ing 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 13,401 or 50°77 per 
cent, was below the average in twelve years and above the average 
in the six years ending 1880. Three years 1866 1867 and 1870 had 
less than 7000 deaths, tho lowest total being 6183 in 1866; two 
years 1868 and 1869 had botween 7000 and 8000; two years 1871 
and 1873 between 9000 and 10,000 ; two years 1872 and 1883 between 
10,000 and 11,000; and three yoars 1874 1881 and 1882 between 
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11,000 and 13,000. Ofthe six years above the average, 1876 had 
13,514, 1880 had 13,917, 1879 had 17,802, 1875 had 17,818, 1878 
had 29,082, and 1877 the famine year 39,915. Of the deaths from 
cholera, which amounted to 34,045 and averaged 1891, 11,192 or 
82°87 per cent happened in 1866, 8779 or 25°78 per cent in 1877, and 
7092 or 20°83 per cent in 1876. The only other years which were 
over the average were 1869 with 2691 deaths and 1875 with 2288. 
Except in 1878 when the number was 1790, and in 1882 when it 
was 130, in none of the other years were there more than thirty 
deaths, and four years, 1871 1874 1579 and 1880, were free from 
cholera. Of the deaths from small-pox, which amounted to 13,377 
and averaged 743, 2653 or 19°83 per cent happencd in 1872, 26-12 or 
19°75 per cont in 1877, 1645 or 12°29 per cent in 1868, and 1250 or 
9-41 per cent in 1873. Besides these years three years had a moro 
than average mortality from small-pox, 1869 with 894, 1871 with 
845, and 1867 with 816. }our years 1870, 1874, 1876 and 1883 had 
between 500 and 400 deaths, 1866 had 893, 1875 had 238, 1878 had 
109, 1882 had thirteen, 1880 had two, and the remaining two years 
1879 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel- 
complaints which amounted to 76,066 or 4259 a year, eleven years 
were below the averuge, aud seven, the seven’ years ending 1877, 
were above the average. The smallest uumber of deaths from 
bowel-complaintsin any one of the cightcen years was 2084 in 1867 
and the largest was 12,250 in 1877.) Injuries, with a total of G25L 
and an average of 846, varied from 257 in 1869 Lo 658 in 1877. Other 
causes with a total mortality of 103,453 und an averago mortality 
of 5747 varied from 3394 in 1867 to 19,633 in 1877. 

Birth returns aro available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During theso thirtcen years the number of births averaged 
27,197. he yearly totals vary froma lowest of 9966 in 1878 to 
38,927 in 1883. ‘The details are: 

Dhdrwir Births and Deaths, 1866-7883. 



























































Dratus. 
YRaR, 5 : i Bowel | 7 BIRT. | 
. | Small- | yo,, : Tn- Other 
Cholera. pox. Feverg. Pee | juries. | Causes, Total. 
1866, of 11,192 393 6183 | 2508 | 283 4366) 24,925 | 
1807... wd 6 416 6710 2os4 296. $304 | 13,306 
1865. nae 2 1645 7362 TPL 278 4172 | 16,750 
Who, ton 2691 804 7003 ¥6LL 257 A7AT | 1,105 
1870... ane 1 491 6854 3817 304 4820 | 10,267 oe 
W7l.. Mee ae B45 9240 6283 319 ASO2! 21,579) 26.431 
1874, fe 24 2033 | 10,805 5888 209 GAS] 25,841) Ys,806 
N73 17] 1za0} glee! 450 | y27 6165} 21304 | 28,477 
1874 wae 3 485 } 11,165 452% 362 5404] 21,845, 28,371 
175. _ 2288 2a | 17,819 4bn6 | 350 BLAS ) 40,535 | 27,794 
1376, wef TON2 aN3 | 44,415 4718 209 6694 | 31,720; 28,568 
WIT. wf 8779 2642 | 38,915 | 12,280 668 | 19,083] 83,857! 21,203 
1878... sat 1780 109 | 29,us2 4072 577 $73h | 42,365 9966 
1879. ne ase oes 17,802 2461 445 8850 | 24,558 , 16,927 
1880... ave mae 2) 13,817 38038 REY 30S? } 21,264 | 28,456 
1881, ies 5 see 12,886 3107 302 4122) 20,492) 85,815 
Se wie 130 13 | 11,448 3611 282 4554) 10,988) 36,257 
1883, ty 28 493) 10,340 8763 28s 428% | 19,195!) 38,927 
Total ..| 34,045 | 18,877 | 241,243] 76,000) G251 | 103,453 | 475,035 | 353,558 
Average ...J 1801 743 | 13, 401| 4250 346 5747 | 26,891 | 27,197 








1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 
SUB-DIVISIONS. 


Banka’pur is in the wost centre of the district. Tt is bounded 
on the north by Hubli and the Kundgol and Lakshiweshvar divisions 
of Jamkhandi and Miraj, on the east by the Lakshmeshvar divi- 
sion of Miraj and Karajgi, on the south by IHangal, and on the 
west by North Kanara and Kalghatgi. It contains 155 Govern- 
ment and sixteen alienated villages with an area of 343 square 
miles, a population of 76,554 or 223 to the square mile, and a yearly 
land revenuo of £19,875 (Rs. 1,98,750) 2 

Of the 343 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in dotail, 
twenty-four square.miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
167,888 acres or 83°57 per cent of arable land, 6159 acres or 3:07 
per cent of unarable land, 1938 acres or 0°96 per cent of grass, 
17,715 acres or 8°84 per cont of forests, and 7084 acres or 3-5: 
per cont of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tho 
167,838 acres of arable land, 66,004 acres have te bo taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 


Wost Bankdpnr is broken by simall hills and much of it is under 
forest, the centre is flat, and most of the east and north are full 
of bare low ridges.) Some plots in the valleys are under tillage, 
but most of the ground is rugged, unfit for cultivation, and over- 
grown with grass. In the west small villages of poor husbandmen 
stand close together on shady kuolls; in the east large settlements 
of rich husbandmen are scattered far apart in a bare open plain, 


In the west the soil is chiefly red, in tho south and north chiefly 
black, and in the east a mixed black and red. Bankapur has many 
low ranges aud detached hills. From the north of the sub-division 
tho country falls sharply into Kalghatgi on the north-west and 
Kauara on the west, tis covered with low ranges and detached 
hills genoral richly wooded with many small villages and rice-fields, 
Deer and wild pig are found in different parts of tho forest. 


Except Shiggaon and at a few other places, which aro surrounded 
by rice fields and where during the cold months, the climate is 
feverish, Bankaépur is healthy. All over the sub-division the rain- 
fall is fairly constant and sufficient. At Shiggaon the sub-division 
head-quartors, during the teu years ending 1881, the rainfall varied 











lhe sections ou aspect, soil, climate, and water have been contributed hy 
Messrs. J. F. Muir, C.8. and F. L. Charles, C. 8. 
2 The sub-division, population, and revenue figuresare throughout for 1881-82, 
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from 15:28 inches in 1876 to 38°75 inches in 1877 and averaged 
25°30 inches. 

In the south-east corner the chief water supply is a stream which 
flows south-east into the.Varda. The Varda, which, for about 
eight miles, forms the south boundary of Bankdpur, passes over a 
stony sandy bed about 300 feet broad betweon steep earthy banks. 
The rest of the sub-division draws its water from reservoirs and 
ponds. The water of the largest ponds, as at Nagnur, Hire 
Bendigeri, and Yelvigi is good. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and 4020 load carts, $222 two-bullock and 712 four-bullock 
plonghs, 23,272 bullocks and 15,218 cows, 4747 he-buffaloes and 
8597 she-buffalocs, 564 horses, 12,996 sheep and goats, and 354 
asses, 

In 1881-82 of 95,799 acres the whole area held for tillage, 16,540 
acres or 17-26 por cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 79,259 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 46,190 acres or 58°27 per 
cont of which 24,300 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or joari (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 8913 under rice bhatia{IX.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 4057 under navani (K.) or kiting (M.)-Panicum italicum, 3493 
under rdgi (K.) or mtehni (M.) Klensine corocana, 3273 under sdve 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 1894 under wheat yodhi (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum estivum, 127 under spiked millet seye (K.) or 
bajri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 133 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 6558 acres or 8:27 per cent 
of which 2422 were under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1727 under hurli (K.) or kutihi (M,) Delichos biflorus, 1603 
ander hesarw (K.) or mug (M.) Phascolus radiatus, 459 under gram 
fadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 10 under uddu (K.) or 
udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 337 under ether pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2910 gcres or 3°67 per cent of which 428 were under 
sesame yellw (K.) or tif (M.) Sesamum indicum, 53 under linseed 
agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 2429 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 22,484 acres or 28°36 per cent, of 
which 22,464 were under cotton, hatli or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) 
Gossypium herbaceum, and 20 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
tdg (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops ocenpied 1117 acres 
or 140 por cent of which 533 were under chillies menasinakat 
(K.) or mircht (M.) Capsicum frutescons, 251 under sugarcane kabbu 
(K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 4 under tobacco hagesoppu 
(K.) or tambéku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 329 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 76,554 people 65,318 
or 85°31 per cent were Hindus, 11,234 or 14°67 per cent Musalmins, 
and 7 Christians, he details of the [lindu castes are 1876 Brah- 
mans; 27,692 Lingdyats; 1676 Jains, 757 Lavanis, 476 Telugu- 
Banjigirs, 163 Lads or South Gujardtis, 25 Komtis or Vaishyds, 
and 25 Narvekars and Bandekars, traders; 5374 Mardthds, 560 
Radders, 330 Rajputs, and 31 Dasdrs, husbandmen ; 1642 Panchils, 
metal-workers ; 803 Gavandis, masons ; 371 Kumbhars, potters ; 350 
Shinpis, tailors; 193 Medars, bamboo-workers; 159 Sonars, gold- 
smiths; 126 Kammars, blacksmiths; 111 Badiges, carpenters ; 
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J11 Tgerus, palm-tappers; 141 Léd-Suryavanshis, butchers; 24 
Killikiatars or Chhatris, labourers; 2655 Ganigdrs, oilmen; 772 
Kostis, weavers ; 6098 Kurubars, shepherds ; 33 Gaulis, cowherds ; 
4210 Bedars, hunters; 1124 Ambigs, fishermen; 848 Nadicars, 
barbers; 521 Parits, washermon; and 278 Chelvddis, Linguyat 
beadles ; 1118 Vaddars, diggers; 470 Koravars, basket-makers ; 16 
Dombars, rope-dancers; 107 Gollars, 26 Jogis, 24 Helavars, 23 
Gondhalpars, 19 Bairdgis, 20 Kshetridasés, and 4 Bhats, beggars ; 
2429 Madigérs, leather-workers; 798 Holayds or Mhars, labourers ; 
458 Kotepgars, beggars; 199 Samagars or Chimbhars, shoemakers ; 
36 Dhors, tanners ; and 10 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Dha'rwa’r, in the north-west corner of the district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum, on the cast by Navalgund, on the south-east 
by Hubli, on the south by Kalzhatgi, on the south-west by Haliyal 
in North Kanara, and on the north-west by Belgaum. Jt contains 
179 Government and thirty-four alienated villages, with an area of 
425 square miles, a population of 111,137 or 261 te the. square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £27,705 (Rs. 2,77,050). 

Of the 425 square.miles, 398 have been surveyed in dotail, 
According to the revenuo survoy returns, seventy-eight square niles 
are occupied by the lands of alicnated villages, ‘The rest contains 
179,078 acres or 80:70 per cent of arable land, 6697 acres or 3°00 
per cont of unarable land, $39 acres or 0:37 per cont of prass, 
28,965 acres or 13°00 per cent of forests, and 6477 acres or 2°90 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
179,708 acres of the arable land 97,995 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villagos, 

From rugged and hilly land in the west and south the country 
gradually passes north and east into a black soil plain broken by an 
occasional peak or gronpiof bare hillocks, In the cast and north, 
except a few bdbhul and mango trees along the borders of fields the 
plain is bare, In the sonth and west the waste is covered with 
forest and the hills with brushwood and grass. 

In Dharwar sub-division are seven hills, Durgadgudda, Hulli- 
mardi, Peddakauvi, Sidréyanmardi, Takarinpur, Tolanmardi also 
called Vankimardi, and Topinhatti. Of these Durgadgudda is in 
Durgatkeri about eighteen miles west of Dhérwdr, Hullimardi in 
Holikot about thirteen miles south-west of Dharwar, Peddakanvi 
in Kalkeri about twelve miles south-west of Dharwar, Sidréyan- 
mardi in Nirligi about thirteen miles west of Dhdrwar, Tokrinpur 
in Kodanhatti about six miles west of Dharwar, 'Tolanmardi or 
Vankimardi in Vudvdénagalvi about sixteen miles south-west of 
Dharwar, and Topinhatti_ in Kivdibail sixtoen miles south-west of 
Dharwar. Tolanmardi the highest of these hills rises nearly 300 
feet above the plain and tho rest from 150 to 200 feet, 

Except somo black soil valleys almost the whole west of the 
sub-division is red, while the whole east is black except occasional 
red ridges, he black castern soil is best suited to late crops, and. 
the red western soil to rice. 

On the whole the climate is good. The cold months from 
November to February and the early rains are cool even chilly, 
Showers often fall in April and usually by the imiddle of May the 
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hot weather is over. In the west tho rainfall is heavier than in the 
east. Except that in the cold months the west is rathor feverish, 
thesub-division ishealthy. At Dhdrwér, during the ten yoars ending 
1881 tho rainfall varied from 22-05 inches in 1876 to 52°19 inches in 
1874 and averaged 32°38 inches. 


Water is scanty. The only stroam that holds water throughout 
the year is tho Tuprihalla, Most villages have ponds, which fill 
twice in the year, during the April thunderstorms and during the 
north-east rains in October. Only a few have sweet wholesome 
water; the water of the rest is brackish and unwholosome. Besides 
ponds some of the larger villages have draw wells, but in most 
wells as in the ponds the water is brackish. In seventeen large 
villages the eighteen reservoirs water about 3002 acres. 


According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock includo 177 
riding and 4614 load carts, 8547 two-bullock and 1126 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,982 bullocks, 15,482 cows, 5526 he-buffaloes, 11,126 she- 
buffaloes, 904 horses, 16,237 sheep and goats, and 509 asses, 

Tn 1881-82 of 124,045 acres the whole area held for tillage, 22,040 
acres or 17°76 per cent were fallow or undur grass. Of the 102,005 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 72,597 acres or 71°17 per 
cent of which 31,189 were undcr Indian millet jola (K.) or judra 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 16,527 under wheat godhi (K.) ov ghau (M.) 
Triticum sstivuin, 12,472 under rico bhalia (K.) or bhité (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 6562 under navani (K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum italicum, 
3542 under régi (IK.) or wichni (M.) EHleusine corocana, 1196 under 
sive (K.) or vuri (M.) Panicum miliare, $97 under spiked millet sezje 

K.) or Udjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 712 under other grains of 
prick details are not given. Pulses occupicd 10,079 acres or 
88 por cent of which 3982 were under fogars or twvart (K.) or tur 
(M.) Cajanus indicus, 2953 uuder gram kadli (K.) or harbhara 
(M.) Cicer arietinum, 2172 under hurli (K.) or hultha (ML) Dolichos 
biflorus, 673 wader hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) ,Phaseolns radiatus, 37 
under uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phascolus mungo, and 262 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4266 acres or 4°18 per cent, of which 88 
were under sesame yellu (K.) or fil (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
4178 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,826 acres or 13°06 

er cent of which 13,069 wore under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or 
ae (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, and 257 under Bombay hemp 
sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria junceoa. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1737 acros or 1°70 per cent of which 841 were under 
chillios menasinukat (K.\ or mircht (M.) Capsicum frutescons, 360 
under tobacco hiyesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 

130 under sugarcane kalbu (K.) or ws (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 406 under various vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 111,137 people 95,155 
or 85°61 per cent were Iindus, 15,011 or 13-50 per cent Musalméns, 
924 or 0°83 per cent Christians, 24 Parsis, 18 Jews, and 5 Buddhists, 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 4525 Brihbmans; 37,624 
Ling4yats ; 2608 Jains, 363 Lads or South Gujaratis, 95 Narvekars 
and Bandekars, 34 Chandaris, 21 Lavands, 17 Telugu-Oshnamarus, 
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and 6 Marwaris, traders ; 12,668 Mardthds, 758 Rajputs, 71 Radders, 
44 Dasdrs, and 10 Kimatis, husbandmen ; 2062 Panchdls, metal- 
workers ; 850 Gavandis, masons; 702 Shimpis, tailors; 478 Medars, 
bamboo-workers; 447 Lad Suryavanshis, butchers ; 482 Kumbbars, 
potters; 891 Badiges, carpenters; 415 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 364 
Kamméars, blacksmiths; 136 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 46 Nuléris, 
indigo-dyers ; 41 Killikiatars, labourers ; 27 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 
2922 Kostis, weavers; 1600 Khatris, silk dyers; 1285 Ganigars, 
oilmen; 493 Devings or Hatgdrs, weavers; 7645 Kurubars, 
shepherds; 144 Gavlis cowherds; 5714 Bedars, hunters; 966 
Nadigirs, barbers ; 681 Parits, washermen ; 881 Bhois, litter-bearers; 
274 Chelvadis, Lingdyat beadles ; 269 Ambigs, fishermen ; 41 Kald- 
vants, dancing-girls ; 989 Vaddars, diggers; 565 Koravars, basket- 
makers ; 50 Shikalgérs, armourers; 29 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 
1060 Kabéligdrs, 102 Golltrs, 77 Gondhalgdrs, 68 Jogis, 35 Bairdgis, 
19 Gosivis, 6 Holdvars, 5 Kshetridasds, and 4 Devdisis, beggars ; 
2360 Madigirs, leather-workers ; 1358 Holayds or Mhars, labourers ; 
572 Samagars or Chimbhars and 115 Mochigdrs, shoc-makers ; 81 
Dhors, tanners; 37 Kotegars, beggars; and 33 Bhangis, scavengers. 


Gadag, in the east of tho. district, is boundod on the north by 
Ron, on the east by the Niszdém’s territory, on tho sonth by the 
Shirhatli division of Sdngli and the Kundgul division of Jamkhandi, 
and on the west by Navalguuid. It contains 114 Government and 
fourteen alienated villages, with an area of 699 square miles, a popu- 
lation of 100,833 or 148 to the square wile, anda yearly land 
revenue of £25,740 (Rs. 237,400). 

Of the 699 square miles, 697 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenne survey returns, filty-throe square miles are 
occupied by the lands of ulienated villages. The rest contains 
358,166 acres or 85°38 por cent of arable land, 6648 acres or 0°16 per 
cent of unarable land 552 acres or 013 per cent of grass, 40,723 
acres or 9°84 per cent of forests, and 12,529 acres or 3°02 per cent 
of villago sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 353,166 
acres of arable land 88,221 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 


Compared with Navalgund to tho north-west and Kon to 
the north Gadag is hilly and fairly wooded. The north and east 
are level. Bnt the Kappatgudd hills roughen about thirty-three 
miles of the south-west. Inthe west at Mulgund are some low 
curiously shaped hills with a confusion of large granite boulders, 
and in the south close to Mundaryi is a bare mass of yrayish stone 
partly granite, In the south the villages aro small and close 
together ; in other parts they are threo to four miles from each other. 
Most of tho village sites are bare and the people are poor, 


In the south and on both sides of the Kappatgudd hills the soil is 
red, further from the hills black soil appears often mixed with red 
and whitish grey. In the west north and cast the soil is rich black. 


The chief hills aro the Kappatgudd range on the south-wost. 
They are of strongly iron charged clay slate, which in the west 
shows traces of gold. They rise a little to tho south-west of Gadag, 
and covering a tract four to five miles broad, stretch about thirty- 
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miles south-east till they end sharply on the Tungbhadra. Except 
near Dambal, about fifteen miles south-east of Gadag, where is 
a short flat-topped ridge about 1000 feet high, the range is formed 
of three or four parallel lines of bare conical hills 300 to 400 fect 
above the plain separated by valleys about 500 yards wide. The 
sides are generally steep and in parts bare even of brushwood. 
The tops are cither pointed or ridged. Two passes cross them 
from Doni and Kalkeri on the cast to Sortur and Bagevadi on the 
west. Almost no traffic passes along eithor route. 


Uxcept the Mandargi petty division in the south-east which 
during the cold months is notoriously feverish, and in the cast and 
south during the hot months the climate of Gudag is on the whole 
temperate and healthy. At Gadag during the ten years ending 1881 
the rainfall varied from 11:22 inches in 1876 to 38°76 inches in 
1878 and averaged 24°86 inches, 


Except in years of drought, Gadag is fairly off for water. It 
draws its supply from rivers, streams, ponds, and wells. The chiof 
rivers aro the Tungbhadra and its feeder the Hireballa. ‘The 
Tungbhadra flowing east forms the south boundary of the sub- 
division with a breadth of a quarter of a mile, It flows all the year 
round, and is fordable only during the hot months. A ferry plies 
from Hesur to Sovinhalli in Belari, The bed is gravelly m some 
places and of black earth in others; and the banks are generally 
sloping. The Hirehalla Sows south into tho Tungbhadra with a 
coarse of about thirty milos, and, a little above its meeting with the 
Tungbhadra, is about 500 feet broad. It. flows all the year 
round in a gravelly bed between sloping banks of earth and gravel. 
Streams in different parts of the sub-division generally hold a small 
store of water even in the hot season. Besides many small village 
ponds thore are two large reservoirs af Doni and at Dambal. The 
water of the black soil wells is brackish and unfit for drinking. 


According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety-one 
riding and 4470 load carts, 7206 two-bullock and 1449 four-bullock 
ploughs, 28,533 bullocks and 12,289 cows, 2800 he-buffaloes and 
9630 she-buffaloes, 519 horses, 48,616 sheep and goats, and 797 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 247,451 acres the whole aroa held for tillage, 23,101 
acres or 9°33 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 224,350 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 110,538 acres or49°27 per cent 
of which 63,551 were under Indian ,millet jola (K.) or judri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 31,949 under wheat godAi (K.) or ghaw (M.) 
Triticum estivum, 5765 under navant (K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 1749 under spiked millet sejve (K.) or bdyri (M.) 
Penicillaria spicata, 662 under sive (K.) or vart (M). Panicum 
iniliare, 632 under régi(K.) or ndéchnt (M.) Eleusine corocana, 191 
under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdé (M.) Oryza sativa, and 6089 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,437 
acres or 8:66 per cent of which 7487 were under gram kadlé (K.) or 
harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 4154 under heseru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 4018 under Aurli (K.) or kultht (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3755 under fogari or tuvart (K.} or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
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8 under uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 15 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 13,923 acres or 6°20 per cent, 
of which 4294 were undor linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum 
usitatissimum, 875 under sesame yellu (K.) or tl (M.) Sesamum 
indicum, and 8754 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 79,591 
acres or 35°47 per cent, of which 79,537 were under cotton hatti or 
arale (K.) or kdépus (M.) Gossypium herbacenm, 45 under Bombay 
hemp sanbu (K.) or tég (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 9 under Indian 
hemp pundi (K.) or ambdédt (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellancous 
crops occupied 861 acres or 0:38 por cent of which 170 were under 
sugarcane kabbu (K) or us (M) Saccharnm officinarnm, 99 under 
tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambdhw (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 661 
under chillies menasinakat (K.) or mircht (M.) Capsicum frutescene, 
and the remaining 531 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 100,333 people 89,551 or 
89°25 per cent were Hindus, 10,314 or 10°28 per cont Musalmdns, 
and 468 or 0°46 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 3432 Brahmans; 29,305 Lingdyats, 698 Jains, 497 
Lavands, 492 Telugu-Banjirdrs, 845 Komtis, 125 Gurjars, 110 Lads, 
29 Tclugu-Oshndmarus, and 5 Mérwaris, traders; 5028 Radders, 
2481 Mardthds, 494° Rajputs, 75 Malavars, husbandmen; 2183 
Panchdls, metal-workers; 704 Shimpis, tailors; 687 Gavandcis, 
masons; 407 Kumbhars, potters; 228 Ilgerus, palm-tappers ; 172 
Sondrs, goldsmiths; 101 Badiges, carpenters ; 97 Kammars, black- 
smiths ; 81 Killikiatars, labourers; 72 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers ; 
52 Jingars, saddlo-makers; 17 Medars, bamboo-workers; 4018 
Ganigdrs, oilmen ; 2846 Hatgars, weavers; 1850 Kostis, weavers ; 
1568 Khatris, silk-dyers ; 14,507 Kurubars, shepherds; 45 Gavlis; 
cowherds; 6274 Bedars, hunters; 1082 Nadigars, barbers; 918 Parits, 
washermen; 206 Bhois, litter-bearers; 156 Chelvddis, Lingdyat 
beadles ; 1680 Vaddars, sdiggers; 687 Koravars, mat and basket 
makers; 27 Dombars, rope-dancers; 572 Gollfirs, 24 Jogis, 10 
Gosdévis, 7 Budbudkis, beggars; 3680 Madigdrs, leather-workers ; 
1409 Holayds, labourers ; 383 Samagérs and 105 Mochigéyrs, shoe. 
makers; 64 Dhors, tanners ; and 16 Bhangis, scavengers. 


Ha/‘ngal isin the south-west centre of the district, it is bounded 
on the north by Banképur, on the east by Karajgi and Kod on the 
south by Maisur, and on the west by North Kanara. It contains 
175 Government and thirty-six alienated villages with an area of 
298 square miles, a population of 65,787 or 220 to the square mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £18,449 (Rs, 1,84,490). 

Of the 298 square miles, 293 have been suryeyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-three square miles aro 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 126,994 
acres or 77°76 por cent of arable land, 944 acres or 0°57 per cont of 
unarable Jand, 159 acres or 0°09 per.cent of grass, 15,368 acres or 
941 per cent of forests, and 19,831 acres or 12°14 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 126,994 acres of arable 
land, 35,226 acres havo to be taken on account of alienated land in 
Government villages. 

The east is bare, but much of the south and west is covered with 
forest leaving openings round the villages for tillage. Thesurface is 
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uneven and much of it is watered by ponds. Thevillages are small 
and close together generally at some distance from the banks of 
streams. Some of the villages are walled, and others are open. In 
the east the soil is black, in the west and south it is red, and in the 
north it is a mixture of black and red. ‘I'he country is covered with 
thickly wooded knolls and risings giving cover to pig and spotted 
deer, and to a fow panthers. Sixty years ago wild elephants used 
to come north from the Maisur and Kanara forests. 


Though, on account of the large area of watered land, it is rather 
feverish during the cold months, the climate of Hangal is temperate 
and healthy. ‘The thermometer seldom rises above 100°, and after 
April falls rapidly to 85° in the middle of May and to 70° in June. 
At Haéngal during ten years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 
22°68 inches in 1876 to 54°64 inches in 1874 and averaged 35°47 
inches. 

The Varda flows for about twelve miles through the south-east of 
the sub-division, It is fordable during the dry months. Of local 
streams the Dharma is the largest rising in the west and flowing 
north-east for about twenty miles. It-rons all the year round in a 
small stream, and has a dam at its source from which twelve square 
miles of sugarcane and rice fields are watered.’ Besides the river 
and streams many ponds and some miles of ancient channels bring 
water to villagey at a distance from the head pond. 


According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eight 
riding and 3075 load carts, 8791 two-bullock and 158 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,152 bullocks and 18,954 cows, 5840 he-buffaloes and 
6819 sho-buffaloes, 403 horses, 9936 sheep and goats, and 150 asses, 


In 1881-82 of 80,259 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,498 
acres or 29°27 per cent were fallow or undergrass. Of the 56,766 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 41,449 acres or 73°01 per 
cent of which 20,813 were under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,886 under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvari (M.) Sorghum 
vulgare, 3833 under rdgi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 
1987 under navani (K.) or kang (M.) Panicum italicum, 1880 under 
sdve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 40 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bajri (M.} Penicillaria spicata, and 10 under wheat godt (K.) 
or ghauw (M.) Triticum sestivam. Pulses occupied 38978 acres or 7 
per cent of which 1715 were under hurli (K.) or kulths (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1256 under tegart or tuvars (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
442 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 856 under 
gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 99 under uddu (K.) 
or udid (M.) Phaseolus mango, and 110 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2741 acres or 4°82 per cent of which 205 were under 
sesame yellu (K.) or taf (M.) Sesamum indicum, 121 under linseed 
agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 2415 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5752 acres or 10°13 per cent of which 
5668 were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium 
herbaceum, and 84 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) 
Crotalaria juncea; Miscellaneous crops occupied 2846 acres or 
501 per cent of which 1259 were under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or 
us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 818 under chillies menasinakai (K.) 
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or mirehi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 3 under gingor shuntz (K.) alla 
(M.) Zinziber officinale, and the remaining 766 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 65,787 people 56,433 
or 85°78 per cent were Hindus, 9541 or 14°19 per cent Musalmdna, 
12 Christians, and one a Parsi. ‘The details of the Hindn castes are: 
1948 Brahmans ; 27,397 Lingdyats; 971 Jains, 440 Lavdnds, 168 
Lads, 59 ‘lelugu-Oshnémarus, 10 Chundris, and ‘2 Maérwaris, 
traders ; 3280 Marathds, 992 Kdématis, 126 Halepdiks, 124 Rajputs, 
120 Radders, 100 Malavars, 37 Haslars, and 35 Dasars, husbandmen ; 
1237 Panchals, metal-workers; 634 Shimpis, tailors; 246 Ilgerus, 
palim-iappers; 221 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 122 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 177 Guvandis, masons; 117 Badiges, carpenters; 84 
Kumbhars, potters ; 56 Nagliks, dyers ; 32 Kamnmirs, blacksmiths ; 
28 Killikidtars, labourers; 26 Medars, bamboo-workers; 549 
Ganigirs, oilmen; 292 Kostis and 181 Hatgdrs, weavers; 2778 
Kurubars, shepherds; 9 Gavlis, cowherds; 4183 Bedars, hunters ; 
577 Parits, washermen; 553 Chelvddis, Lingéyat beadles; 151 
Nadigdrs, barbers ; 123 Ambigs, fishermen ; 42 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
2831 Vaddars, diggers; 518 Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 
3 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 62] Gollars, 253 Jogis, 122 Heldvars, 10 
Gondhalgdrs, and 8 Kshetridésas, heggars; 2012 Holayds, labourers; 
1231 Madigérs, leathor-workers; 519 Kotegdrs, beggars; 43 
Samagiars, shoemakers; and 40 Dhors, tanners. 

Hubli lies a little to the north-west of the centro of the district, 
Jt is bounded on the north by Dhérwér and Navalgund, on the east 
by Navalgund and Gadag, on tho south by the Kundgul division 
of the Jamkhandi State and Bankdpur, on the south-west by 
Kalghatgi, and on the west and north-west by Dhérwadr. It 
contains eighty-six Government and cight alionated villages with 
an area of 311 square miles, a population 91,997 or 295 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £26,056 (Rs. 2,60,560). 


Of the 311 square miles, 308 have beon surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alicnated villages. The rest contains 
174,697 acres or 92°12 per cent of arablo len 768 acres 0°40 per 
cent of unarable land, 3006 acres or 1:58 per cent of grass, 1278 
acres or 0°67 per cent of forests, and 9878 acres or 5:20 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 174,697 acres of 
arablo land 48,549 acres have to be taken on account of alionated 
lands in Government villages. 


The water-shod of South India runs through the sub-division from 
north to south dividing it into two unequal parts. To the west of tho 
wator-shed the country is broken by a few low hills with many small 
villages of poor hardworking people on rising ground. To the 
east of the watershod 1s a bare black level broken by a few straggling 
babhul trees, and, far apart on the banks of streams, are large 
settlements of rich skilful husbandmen. 

In tho north and east the soil is black and rich well suited for 
cotton. Most of the western black soil fields have bands of red 
mixed with the black and the soil of the rolling uplands is red. 
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Of two hills Doddagudd and Burdsinghi, Doddagudd in Unakall 
two miles north-east of Hubli, rises steep and bare about 300 feet 
above the plain. Burdsinghi is four miles south of Hubliwhere the 
general level is about forty feet lower than to the north of Hubli. 


The climate of Hubli is temperate, neither very hot nor very cold, 
the west being wetter and cooler than the east. In a year of excessive 
rainfall tho eastern black soil remains damp long after the rains 
are over and during the cold mouths the climate becomes feverish. 
A small tract between Behatti and Hebsur to the north, though it 
does not yet a good rainfall oftener than once in four years, is so rich 
that it repays the husbandman. At Hubli, during the ton years 
ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 14°58 inches in 1876 to 43°55 
inches in 1874 and averaged 28°20 inches. 


In the west the chief source of water are west-flowing streams. 
Of these the Shalmalla, which lower down is called the Kallhalla 
is the largest, flowing over sand and gravel forty to fifty feet broad 
between sloping earthy banks. In the cast the north-flowing 
Bennihalla passes along a muddy bed 150 to 200 feet broad 
between steep and earthy banks. During the hot season both of 
these streams cease to flow but the water stands in pools. Almost 
every village hasa pond. The western ponds are small, but the water, 
which is good and plentiful, is used for drinking and for watering 
rico fields. In tho east the water of the pouds and smaller streams 
is often brackish and unfit for drinking; and in dry years the 
supply fails. 


According to the 1882-83 returng the farm stock included 162 
riding and 4396 load carts, 5144 two-bullock and 336 four-bullock 
ploughs, 17,562 bullocks, 8066 cows, 2268 he-buffaloes and 7424 
she-buffaloes, 484 horses, 13,988 sheep and guats, and 1313 asses. 


In 1881-82 of 125,024 acres the whole area held for tillage, 7331 
acres or 5°86 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 117,693 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 59,579 acres or 50°61 per 
cent of which 28,338 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or gvdri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 24,042 under wheat godhi (K.) or yhaw (M.) 
Triticum astivum, 2635 under navant (K.) or kang (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 2071 under rice butta (K.) or badt (M.) Oryza sativa, 1163 
under rdgi (K.) or néehni (M.) Hleusine corocana, 1028 under save 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 57 under spiked millet sejje (K.) 
or béjri (M.) Ponicillaria spicata, and 245 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 7443 acres or 6°32 per 
cent of which 3280 were under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer 
arietinum, 1906 under foyari or tuvdri (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1516 under hesuru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 
570 undor hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos biflorns, and 171 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or 4:28 per cent of 
which 1207 were under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linnm 
usitutissimum, 131 under sesame yellu (K.) or ti? (M.) Sesamom 
indicum, and 8707 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 44,910 
acres or 38°15 per cent of which 44,865 wero under cotton haétt or 
arale (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, and 45 under Bombay 
hemp sunbs (K.) or éég (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
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crops occupied 716 acres or 0°60 per cent of which 275 were under 
chillies menasinukai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum fratescens, 104 
under tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
54 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or ws (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 283 under various vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 91,997 people 75,739 or 
82°32 per cent were Hindus, 15,884 or 17°26 por cent Masalmdns, 368 
or 0°40 per cent Christians, and 6 Parsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 2554 Brahmans; 31,438 Lingdyats; 1540 Jains, 163 
Lads, 68 Komtis, 11 Gurjars, 9 Tdmbolis, and $3 Lavands, traders ; 
3482 Marathis, 1947 Radders, 309 Rajputs, and 17 Daésars, husband- 
men; 1860 Panchdls, metal-workers; 1662 Shimpis, tailors; 310 
Gavandis, masons ; 800 Kumbhars, potters ; 245 Sondra, goldsanitha ; 
238 Badiges, carpenters; 181 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers; 170 
Medars, bamboo-workers ; 158 Jingars, saddle-makers ; {)1 Kammérs, 
blacksmiths ; 65 Nilévis, indigo-dyers ; 4749 Kostis, weavers ; 2127 
Géunigdrs, oilmen ; 9215 Kurubars, shepherds ; 119 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
3332 Bedars, hunters ; 652 Nadigars, barbers ; 432 DParits, washer- 
men; 315 Chelvddis, Lingfyat beadles; 52 Bhois, htter-bearers ; 
1025 Vaddars, diggers ; 277 Koravars, mat and basket makers; 68 
Shikalgdrs, armourers; 67 Dombars, rope-dancers; 888 Gollars, 
78 Jogis, 9 Gosdvis, 6 Heldvars, 6 Bhdts, and 5 Joshis, beggars ; 
3942 Madigars, leather-workers; 1506 Holuy4s, labourers; 484 
Samagars, shoemakers ; 89 Dhors, tanners ; 25 Bhangis, scavengers. 


Kalghatgi is in the west of tho district. It is bounded on the 
north by Dharwar, on the east by Hubli and Bankdépur, on the 
south by Yell4pur in North Kanara, and on the west by Yellépar 
and Haliydl in North Kanara, It contains 121 Government 
and twenty alicnated villages with an area of 279 square miles, a 
population of 50,769 or 181 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £12,985 (Rs. 1,29,850). 

Of the 279 square miles, 269 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
ocenpied by the lands of alionated villages. The rest contains 
97,868 acres or 62°85 per cent of arable land, 499 acres or 0°32 per 
cent of unarable land, 1618 acres or 1°08 per cent of grass, 46,434 
acres or 29°82 per cont of forests, and 9282 acres or 5°96 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 97,868 acres of 
arable land 20,926 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages, 

Most of Kalghatgi ig broken by woody hills. The east and 
south are open and rolling with bushy uplands. Tho north and west 
are wilder with one long ridge about 700 feet above the plain and 
several lower ranges, which, especially in the west, are thick covered 
with trees to the tops. The villages aro unwalled, and are close 
together, generally ou rising ground shaded by tamarind trees. 

Except a small tract in the east, the soilis red, with in parts a 
mixture of crumbly trap or murum and gravel. 

The only two large hills are Budangudd and Ganigudd with 
ridged tops and bnsh-covered sides. Budangudd, about twelve 
miles north-east of Kalghatgi, is cight miles from north to south 
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and has an average breadth of one mile. Canigudd about four 
miles west of Kalghatgi, is half a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile broad. 


The rains are damp and the cold weather which lasts till the end 
of February is cool and pleasant. After February the climate 
grows dry and hot, and disagreeable east windsset in. ‘The dryness 
and heat last ti]l May when thunderstorms with hail and heavy rain 
cool and soften the air, The rainfall in the woody west is heavier 
than in the rest of the sub-division. At Kalghatgi during the ten 
years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 20°43 inches in 1876 to 
42°95 inches in 1874 and averaged 29°25 inches. 

The supply of water is on the whole plentiful. The Bidtihalla 
from the north and the Kalhalla from the north-east meet in the 
middle of the sub-division, and, over a rocky and sandy bed about a 
hundred feet broad, between steep earthy banks, flow south in a 
single stream at first under the name of the Bedti, and near the 
coast of the Gangdvali. During the hot season the stream ceases 
but pools of water remain in the bed. Besides the streams each 
village has its pond most of which hold-water through the year. 


According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifty-nine 
riding and 2444 load carts, 7822 two-bullock and two four-bullock 
ploughs, 22,781 bullocks and 17,747 cows, 6230 he-buffaloes and 
6614 she-buffaloes, 463 horses, 4725 sheep and goats, and 281 asses, 


Tn 1881-82 of 70,616 acres the whole area held for tillage, 20,913 
acres or 29°61 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 49,703 
acres under tillage, grain crops oceupied 45,86) acres or 22°26 per 
gent of which 23,990 were under rice bhufta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,897 under Indian millet yola (K.) or judri (M.) Sorghum 
vulgare, 5429 under rdgi (K.) or wdéchut (M.) Elousine corocana, 
2364 under sdve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 1165 under 
navani (KX.) or king (M,) Panicum italicum, 11 under wheat godhe 
(K.) or ghau (M.) Triticnm wstivum, 8 under spiked millet sej7e 
(K.) or buyrt (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and one under maize mekke 
jola (K.) or makati (M.) Zea mays. Pulses occupied 1093 acres or 
2°19 per cent of which 681 were under togart or tuvard (K.) or 
tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 232 under hurli (K.) or kultht QM.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 87 under gram sadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
56 under Aesarw (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 35 under 
uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and two under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1066 acres or 2°14 per cent of which 
213 were under sesame yellw (K.) tid (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
853 under othcr oilseeds. Fibres occupied 871 acres or 1°75 per 
cent of which 753 were under cotton hutit or arale (K.) or Adpus 
(M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 112 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
tdg (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
813 acres or 1°63 per cent of which 500 were under chillies 
menasinakat (K.) or mireha (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 187 under 


sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 6 under 


tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 120 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 50,769 people 45,491 or 
89-60 per cent were Hindus, 4725 or 9°30 per cent Musalmans, and 
553 or 1:08 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
946 Bréhmans ; 20,493 Lingdyats; 1272 Jains, 848 Lavdnas, 1438 Lads 
or South Gujardatis, 182 Ndrvekars and Bandekars, and 16 Gurjars 
or Gojarét Vinis, traders; 6516 Mardéthas, 623 Radders, and 484 
Rajputs, husbandmen; 743 Pdnchals, metal-workors; 342 Gavandis, 
masons; 264 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 205 Shimpis, tailors; 194 
Badiges, carpenters; 155 Kumbhars, potters ; 139 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 105 Hgerus, palm-tappers; 102 Medars, basket-makers; 
and 55 Kammars, blacksmiths ; 375 Gdnigérs, oilmen; 258 Kostis 
and 189 Hatgtrs, weavers; 2160 Kurubars, shepherds; 121 
Gavlis, cowherds ; 2902 Bedars, hunters; 500 Ambigs, fishermen ; 
431 Parits, washermen ; 259 Nddigdrs, barbers; and 165 Chelvddis, 
Lingd4yat beadles ; 1104 Vaddars, diggers; 445 Koravars, basket- 
makers; 8 Dombars, rope-dancers; 36 Golldirs, 30 Jogis, 19 
Gondhalgdrs, and 9 Gosdvis, beggars; 1250 Madigars, leather- 
workers ; 1246 Holayés or Mhars, labourers; 225 Samagars or 
Chambhars, shoemakers.;.and 37 Dhors, tanners. 


Karajgi, in the south-east of the centre of the distrct, is bounded 
on the north by the Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj and the 
Shirhatti division of Sangh, on the east by the Tungbhadra which 
separates if from Beldri in Madras, on the south by Kod and 
Rénebennur, and on the west by Héngal and Banképur. It contains 
14} Government and. six alienated villagos with an area of 442 
square miles, a population of 83,216 or 188 to the square mile, and 
a yearly land revenue of £19,232 (Rs.1,92,320). 

Of the 442 square miles, 436 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-four square miles 
are occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
229,189 acres or 86'02 per cont of arable land, 4269 acres or 1°60 
per cent of unarable land, 8359 acres or 3:13 per cent of grass, and 
24,595 acres or 9°23 per cent of villages sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams, From the 229,189 acres of arable land, 72,377 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated Jands in Government villages. 


Except in the south-wost where it is broken by hills, Karajgi is flat. 
It is crossed from east to west by the Varda. ‘he centre and south 
have a scanty covering of brushwood, but the rest of the sub- 
division except closo to village sites is bare of trees. In the east 
the villages are large and fur apart; im the west they are smaller 
and closer. Some stand on the banks of streams and some which 
have walls stand in the open plain. The people are fairly off. 


In the north and gast the soil is black and in the south and west 
mostly red with an occasional plot of black. 


From the northern boundary of Rannebenur in the south-east a» 
few spurs pass north into Karajg1. They make little show as the 
level of the south of Karajgi is higher than the level of the plain 
parts of Ranebennur. The Devgiri hill rises about 800 feet above 
the plain and has a temple of Tirmalldppa on the tap. The 
Kanvyali hill rises 400 to 500 and the Kabur hill in the south-west 
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about 150 feet above tho plain. Bush-covered hills in the west 
give cover to antelope and wild hog. The other hills are bare. 


In some places in the south and west the climate is hot and 
feverish, but on tho whole it is good. ‘The rainfall is much the 
samo all over the sub-division. At Karajgi during the ten years 
ending 1881 it varied from 13°36 inches in 1876 to 3406 inches 
in 1873 and averaged 27°04 inches. 


The Varda with a winding course of twenty-five to thirty miles 
flows north-east through the sub-division over a muddy and gravelly 
bed 300 to 600 feet broad and between steop banks. During the 
rains it is not fordable; but in the dry months, the water is so 
low in places that carts can cross. At Kohu, Karajgi, Nave, Rito, and 
many other villages ferries ply during the rains. ‘The ‘Tungbhadra, 
which forms the eastern boundary of the subdivision, up to February 
is crossed by two ferries at Galgnéth and Havnur. Between 
February and the end of May the Tungbhadra is fordable at 
many places. Many large and small ponds scattered over the 
sub-division furnish it with a good supply of water. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one 
riding and 3718 load carts, 7320 two-bullock aud 1726 four-bullock 
ploughs, 24,194 bullocks and 14,215 cows, 2761 he-buffaloes and 
9791 ghe-buffaloes, 551 horses, 29,145 sheep aud goats, and 389 asses. 


In 1881-82 of 129,001 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
95,550 acres or 19:80 per cent were fallow or under grass, Of the 
108,451 acres under tillage, grain crops eecupied 51,210 acres or 
9-50 per cent, of which 38,718 wero under Indian millet jola (K.) 
orlyvdéri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, 7702 under navani (K.) or kdng 
(ML) Panicum italicum, 1959 under sive (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum 
wiliare, 1910 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, 600 
under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum estivam, 267 under 
rdgi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, and 54 under spiked 
millot seyje (K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata. Pulses occupied 
12,410 acres or 11°99 per cent of which 4198 were under toyart or 
tuvari (K.) ov tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 8656 under hurli (K.) or 
kulthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 305! under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 491 under gram hadls (K.) or harbhara (M.) 
Cicer arietinum, 63 under uddu (K.) or udid Phaseolus mango, and 
9511 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5415 acres or 5°23 per 
cent of which 941 were under sesame yellw (K.) or dil (M.) 
Sesamum indicum, 9 under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) 
Linum usitatissimum, and 4465 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
ocenpied 30,815 acres or 29°78 per cent of which 30,497 were under 
cotton hatti or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 244 
under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea, 
and 74 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or ambddi (M.) Hibiscus 
canabinus, Miscellaneous crops occupied 3601 acres or 348 per 
cent of which 2810 were under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mircha 
(M.) Capsicum frutescens, 221 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or (M.) 
Saccharum officinarum, 21 under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambaku 
((M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 549 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 83,216 people 75,116 
or 90°26 per cent were Hindus, 8096 or 9°73 per cent Musalmans, 
and 4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 2727 
Bréhmans ; 30,757 Jingdyats ; 586 Lavanas, 427 Jains, and 123 Lads, 
traders ; 2071 Mardthds, 1096 Radders, 246 Rajputs, 50 Malavars, 
husbandmen ; 1818 Panchals, motul-workers ; 583 Shimpis, tailors ; 
266 Gavandis, masons; 198 Nildris, indigo-dyers; 179 Léd- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; 179 Badiges, carpenters; 161 Igerus, 
palm-tappers ; 115 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 82 Kammars, blacksmiths ; 
57 Killikiatars, labourers; 538 Kumbhérs, potters; 28 Medars, 
bamboo-workers ; 2343 G4nigars, oilmen; 1170 Kostis, weavers ; 844 
Khatris, silk-dyers; 10,244 Kurubars, shepherds; 11 Gavlis, 
cowherds; 6614 Bedars, hunters; 2816 Ambigs, fishermen; 771 
Nadigirs, barbers; 576 Parits, washermen; 150 Bhois, litter- 
bearers ; 103 Chelvaddis, J.ingdyat beadles ; 2207 Vaddars, diggers ; 
810 Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 12 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 
672 Golldrs, 102 Helavars, 44 Devddsis, 18 Gosdvis, 17 Jogis, 
8 Kshetridis4s, and 8 Gondhalgiérs, beggars; 3323 Madigars, 
leather-workers ; 238 Holayds, labourers; 113 Kotogdrs, beggars ; 
89 Samagars, shoemakers and 16 Dhors, tanners. 


Kod is in the oxtremo south-west of the district. It is bounded 
on the north by Téngal and Karajgi, on the east by Rénebennur, 
and on the south and west by Maisur, Ii contains 193 Government 
and eleven alienated villages, with an area of 400 square miles, a 
population of 80,345 or 200 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £18,663 (Rs. 1,86,630). 

Of the 400 square miles, 389 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifteen square milos are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
191,648 acres or 77°56. per cent of arable land, 2016 acres or 0°81 per 
cont of unarable land, 3774 acres or 1°52 per cent of grass, 25,829 
acres or 10°45 per cent of forests, and 23,811 acres or 9°63 per 
cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 191,648 
acres of arable land 46,810 acres have to be taken on account of 
alicnated lands in Government villages. 

Kod is dotted with small hills and ponds some of which when full 
are twotothree mileslong. Many of the hillocks are bare but the 
range which separates Kod from Maisur is covered with brushwood 
and low forests. A great part of the country is watered and is 
covered with sugarcane fieldsand betel-palm gardens. The villages 
which are small and close together, are well shaded and lie in the 
open plain, most of them without walls. 

The soil is chiefly red ; black soil scarcely occurs except in a few 
villages in the east. 

The north and west have many small hills and knolls and 
the south is full of hills. In the south two nearly parallel 
steep and narrow ranges run east and west 400 to 600 feet 
above the plain. The northern range, which is about fourteen 
miles long, shuts off the Masur valley from the rest of the 
sub-divisions. It has no wild animals and except of grass and 
brushwood is bare. Besides a fow bullock and pony tracks two 
cart roads cross it one from Hirekerur to Maisur and the other 
from Ratihalli to Maisur. The southern range, five to seven miles 
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from the northern range, rans south-cast Ialling gradually into tho 
Tungbhadra. Its highest hill is Méravli which rises about 600 feet 
above the plain. Most of the range is steep andnarrow. ‘Two cart 
roads cross it, pne close to and the other four miles west of the 
‘M4ravli hill. Besides by these roads it is crossed by a few rugged 
pony and bullock tracks. The range is scantily covered with low 
forest which gives shelter to pauthers, bears, and a few tigers. 

As the greater part of the tilled land is watered, Kod, though 
cool and healthy in the hot weather is very feverish during the cold 
roonths. During the ten years ending 188) the rainfall at Direkerur 
the sub-division head-quarters varied from 15:6 inches in 1876 to 
82:77 inches in 1877 and averaged 25°73 inches. 

The Tungbhadra touches a few villages in the south-cast corner. 
The Kumadvati rising in the Madak lake in Maisur, with a bed 150 
feet broad and between steep banks, flows east across the sub- 
division. In the hot season it holds water in pools. Besides these 
rivers Kod has so many ponds of various sizes that one-eighth of the 
area under tillage is watered, 

According to the 1882-83 roturns farm stock included cleven 
riding and 3895 load carts, 12,696..two-bullock and 1791 four- 
bullock ploughs, 34,801 bullocks and 23,224 cows, 5139 he-buffaloes 
and 11,608 she-buffaloes, 882 horses, 18,007 sheep and goats, and 
239 asses, 

In 1881-82 of 123,768 acres the whole area held for tillage 25,859 
acres or 20°89 per cent were fallow or undor grass, Of the 97,909 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 65,539 acres or 66°98 per 
cont of which 80,281 wero under Indian millet jola (K.) or judért (ML) 
Sorghum vulgare, 14,825 under rico bhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza 
wativa, 10,163 under riyi (K.) or nichnt (M.) Hlousine corocana, 6467 
under navani (K.) or dng (M.) Panicum italicum, 4243 ander sdve 
(K.) or vart (M.) Panicum miliare, 57 under wheat, godhe (K.) or ghau 
(M.) Triticum sstivum, and 3 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or bayri 
(M.) Penicillaria spicata, Pulses ocenpied 7018 acres or 7:16 per 
cont of which 3474 were under Aurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1894 under togart or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajauus indicus, 
778 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 453 under 
gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 165 under uddu 
(K.) or wdid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 254 under other pulses. 

ilseeda occupied 3843 acres or 3°92 per cent of which 145 were 
under sesame yellu (K.) or dil (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under 
Indian mustard sdsive (K.) or rdéi (M.) Sinapis dichotoma, and 3657 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3370 acres or 3°44 per ceub 
of which 3100 were under cotton hatti or arule (K.) or kiipus (M.) 
Gossypium herhaceum, 253 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or taq 
(M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 17 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
ambédi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus, Miscellaneous crops occupied 
18,139 acres or 1852 per cent of which 16,219 wero under chillies 
menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 1316 under 
sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum oflicinarum, 91 under 
tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 4 
under ginger shuntt (K.) or alla (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the 
remaining 509 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 80,345 people 73,200 or 
91°10 per cent were Hindus, 7138 or 8°88 per cent Musalmans, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 1851 Brahmans ; 
35,778 Lingdyats; 608 Lavinds, 441 Jams, and 42 Telugu 
Oshndmarus, traders; 2173 Marathis, 617 Kaématis, 502 Radders, 
234 Rajputs, 96 Dasdrs, 20 Halepdiks, husbandmen ; 1636 Panchdls, 
metal-workers ; 1270 Gavandis, masons; 414 Shimpis, tailors ; 260 
Sondrs, goldsmiths; 220 Jingars, saddle-makers; 186 Igerus, 
palm-tappers; 142 Badiges, carpenters; 137 Kumbhars, potters ; 
129 Killikiatars, labourers; 77 Nildris, indigo-dyers; 22 Kammars, 
blacksmiths; 20 Medars, bamboo-workers; 517 Kostis, weavers ; 
400 Gdénigdrs, oilmen; 271 Hatgaérs, weavers; 7003 Kurubars, 
shepherds ; 25 Gavlis, cowherds; 8086 Bedars, hunters ; 904 Parits, 
washermeon; 900 Chelvadis, Lingdyat beadlos; 319 Nadigdrs, barbers ; 
97 Bhois, litter-bearers; 2674 Vaddars, diggers; 482 Koravars, 
mat and basket-makers; 45 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 421 Golldrs, 
60 Heldvars, 18 Gosdvis, 15 Masdélars, 13 Jogis, 8 Budbudkis, and 
2 Kshotridisis, beggars; 3858 Madigdrs, Jeathor-workers; 141 
Holayiis, labourers ; 35-Dhors, tanners ; 31 Samagars or Chiambhars, 
shoemakers. 


Navalgund in tho north of the district is bounded on the north 
by Belgaum, Rémdurg, and BAéddémi in South Bijdpur, on the east 
by Ron and Gadag, on the south by ILubli, on the west by Dharwar 
and on the north-west by Belgaum. It contains ninety Government 
and seven alienated villages with an area of 562 square miles, a 
population of 87,832 or 156 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £38,286 (Rs. 3,82,860). 

Of the 562 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail 
twenty square miles aro occupicd by the lands of alienated villages 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 334,21 
acres or 96°08 per cent of arable land, 1980 acres or 0°56 per cent 
of unarable land, 106 acres or 0-03 per cent of grass, 294 acres or 
0'8 per cent of forests, aud 11,245 acres or 3:28 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 334,212 acres of arable 
land 94,025 acres havo to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. 


Navalgund is a stretch of black soil with a few straggling babhul 
treos, and village sites far apart execpt along the banks of streams. 

From the black level rise three steep sharp-pvinted hills, Great 
Nargund, Chik or Little Nargund, and Navalgund. Of the three 
hills Great Nargund which was formerly fortified, about twelve 
miles north of Navalgund, is the largest, rising about 700 feet 
above the plain. Next to it, about fifteen miles north of Navalgund, 
comes Chik Nargund or Littlo Nargund, rising about 250 feet 
above the plain. The Navalgund hill, close to Navalgund town, 
rises about 300 fcet above the plain. All three hills run from 
north-west to south-west aud have ridged tops and sides covered 
with prickly pear, 

The black-soil plain of Navalgund is hotter in the hot months 
and colder in the cold months than the red-soil lands, Showers 
at the end of April greatly relieve the heat. The rainfall is 
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uncertain, At Navaleund, during the ten years ending 1881, the 
fall varied from 7°05 inches in 1876 to 4023 inches m 1874 and 
averaged 22°59 imches. 

The wator-supply is chiefly from rivers. For fifteen miles along 
the north-east boundary the Malprabha, over a muddy or sandy 
bed about 350 feet broad, between sloping earthy banks flows 
throughout the year. The river is fordable in the dry months and 
during tho rains a ferry plies from Konur to Govankop in Bijdpur. 
The Bennihalla, a brackish strcam, a fecder of tho Malprabha flows 
north-cast through the length of the sub-division. During the rains 
it flows over its banks and causes much damage, but in the hot 
months it dwindles to w thread. The fine earth of its bed whose 
softness is said to havo given the river its name of Benihalla or 
the Butter Stream, in places forms quicksands in which cattle are 
sometimes lost. Many villages have ponds, only a lew have wells. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included forty- 
seven riding and 3948 load carts, 2263 two-bnilock and 419 four- 
bullock ploughs, 20,446 bullocks, 6962 cows, 1729 ho-buffaloes 
and 7392 she-buffuloes, 500 horses, 26,005 sheep and goats, and 
10-47 asses. 

Tu 1881-82 of 240,208 acres the whole area held for tillage, 1420 
acres or 0°59 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 238,788 
acres under tillage, grain crops oceupicd 141,129 acres or 69°10 per 
cent of which $2,906 were under wheat godhi (K.) or ghuu (M.) 
Triticum vwstivum, 57,79) under Indian millet jola (K.) or puari (ML) 
Sorghum vulgare, and 432 under wave (K.) or kung (M.) Panicum 
italicum. Pulses occupied 11,083 acres or 4:64 per cent of which 
10,770 were under gram hadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
169 under hesare (K.) or mug (M.} Phaseolus radiatus, 79 under 
fuurlé (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 68 under éogart or tuvars 
(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, aud 7 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 18,525 acres or 7°75 per cent of which 6444 wore under 
linseed agasht (K.) or janus (M.) Linum usitatissimmm, and 12,081 
under othor oilseeds. Fibres occupied 67,866 acros or 28°42 per cent 
the whole of them under cotton hatti or urale (K.) or kapus (M.) 
Gossypium herbacoum. Miscellancous crops occupied 185 acres or 
0-07 per cent of which 14 were under sugarcane fabbu (K.) or us 
(M.) Saccharum officinarum, ono under tobacco Adgesoppu (K.) or 
iambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaimng 170 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

he 1881 population returns show that of 87,832 people 79,680 or 
90-71 per cent were Hindus, 8145 or 9°27 per cent Musalinins, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2513 Brahmans ; 
30,519 Lingdyats; 771 Jains, 394 Komtis, 350 'Telngu-Banjigars, 
95 Léds, 70 Lavdnds, 8 Gurjars, and 4 Mdrwaris, traders; 0639 
Radders, 3395 Mardthds, 197 Rajputs, and 62 Disdrs, husbandmen ; 
1587 Panchals, metal-workers ; 660 Gavandis masons ; 590 Shimpis, 
tailors; 469 Kumbhirs, potters; 352 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 336 
Badiges, carpenters; 191 Kamméars, blacksmiths; 52 Medars, 
bamboo-workers; 40 Lid Suryavanshis, butchers; 40 Nildris, 
indigo-dyers ; 3880 Ganigaérs, oilmen ; 1870 Kostis, weavers ; 12,106 
Kurubars, shepherds; 15 Gavlis, cowherds ; 3742 Bedars, hunters ; 
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1385 Ambigs, fishermen; 905 Nddigdrs, barbers; 756 Parits, 
washermen ; 221 Bhois, littor-bearors; 51 Chelvddis, Lingdyat 
beadles; 81 Kaldvants, dancing girls; 1238 Vaddars, diggers; 419 
Koravars, mat and basket-makers; 6 Dombars, rope-dancors ; 117 
Gollérs, 55 Budbudkis, 18 Masdlars, 13 Joshis, 9 Holdvars, 8 Jogis, 
2 Kshetriddsés, beggars; 2026 Madigdrs, leather-workers; 2007 
Holayés, labourers; 449 Samagdrs, shoemakers; and 18 Dhors, 
tanuers, 


Ra’nebennur is in the extremo south-enst cornor of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by Karajgi, on the east and sough by the 
Tuugbhadra which separates R4ucbennur from Maisur and Beldri 
in Madras, and on the west by Kod. It contains 131 Government 
and twelve alienated villages with an area of 405 square miles, a 
population of 74,213 or 183 to tho square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £15,804 (Ra. 1,58,040). 


Of the 405 square miles, 395 have been surveyed in detail- 
According to the revenue survey returns, nineteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. Tho rest contains 194,476 
acres or 78°67 per cent of arable land, 2568 acres or 1:03 per cent of 
unarable land, 26,59-4 aeres or 10°75 per cent of grass, and 23,553 
acres or 9°52 per ¢ent of villago sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 194,476 acres of arable land, 42,406 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 


The country is generally flat with a low range on tho north and a 
group of hills noar Airfni in tho east. Much of tho land near the 
hills is covered with low brushwood. Hxcept Ranebennur the 
villages, are small and close together chiefly along tho banks of tha 
Tungbhadra und otherstreams. Almost all villages uro shaded by 
trees and the large ones are walled. 


The soil is black in the low-lying parts and red on the hills and. 
uplands. 


In the low northern range the hills rise 200 to 500 feet above the 
plain generally with sloping sides covered with brushwood which 
give shelter to wolves and deer. The range is crossed by many 
cart tracks. Near Motebennur inthe north soveral bare conical 
hills vise about 150 feet from the plain, and, with several breaks 
through which carts pass, a low narrow bare range stretches 
about ten miles from Byddgi in the north-west to Halgiri in the 
south-west. In the extreme cast near Airdni on the ‘Tungbhadra, 
surrounded hy groups of smaller hills, is the highest point in 
Ranebennur, a peak 600 foot above the plain with sloping bushy 
sides which give shelter to wolves. 


The climato is somewhat hotter in tho cast than in the west, and 
on the whole is good. In the beginning of April, the hottest part 
of the year, the thermometer rises to 100° or 102°, With the first 
rains in May tho air cools till it falls to 75° or 70° in Juno, and 
from that seldom rises much before October. The rainfall is fairly 
equal over the whole sub-division. At Rauebenuur, during the ten 
years ending 1881, tho fall varied [rom 10°13 inches in 1876 to 35°40 
inches in 1874 and averaged 22°40 inches. 
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Rénebennur is well supplied with water. The Tungbhadra flows 
between steep banks along a sandy bed about halfa mile broad. It 
is bridged at Iarihar and ferries ply at many places. ‘The Kumad- 
vati a feeder of the Tungbhadra flows east about fifteen miles along 
a saudy bed about 300 feet wide and between stcep banks, Other 
streams flow south to join the Tungbhadra. TBesidos the rivers and 
streams are many ponds, the largest of which are at Ranebennur and 
Malapur. 


According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifteen 
riding and 3111 load carts, 7043 two-bullock and 218L four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,646 bullocks and 12,409 cows, 2010 he-buffaloes and 
9459 she-buffaloes, 419 horses, 31,619 sheep and goats, and 1506 
asses. 


In 1881-82 of 110,187 acres the whole area held for tillage, 15,077 
acres or 13°68 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 95,060 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 49,862 acres or 52°45 per 
cent of which 38,940 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or judrt 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 8076 under navani(K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
jitalhcum, 963 under sdve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum muiliare, 359 
under rice bhatia (K.) or that (ML) Oryza sative, 337 under ragt 
(K.) or niichni (M.) Kleusine corocana, 314 under wheat goths (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum astivum, 26 under smked millet sejye (K.) or 
bdjrt (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 847 under other grains of which 
details are not given, Pulses occupied 11,580 acres or 12°18 per 
cent of which 6097 wero under hurli (K.) or iulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 8499 undor togari or tuvart (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1071 under gram fadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer 

rictinum, 452 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 

under uddu (K.) or wdid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 452 under 
other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 2894 acres or 3:04 per cont of 
which 358 were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesatmum 
indicum, 7 under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatis- 
simum, and 2529 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 23,120 
acres or 24°32 per cent of which 22,777 were under cotton hatti 
or: arale (K.) or keapus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 18) under 
Indian hemp pundi (IX.) or ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cvannabinus, and 
162 under Bombay hemp sanlu (K.) or tig (M.) Crotalaria juncea, 

iscellaneous crops occupied 7604 acres or 7°99 per cent of which 

690 were under chillies menasinahat (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum 
frutescens, 431 under tobacco Adgesoppu CK.) or tambaku (M.) 
Nicotiana tabacum, 108 under sugarcane kubbu (K.) or us (M.) 
Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 375 under various vege- 
tables and fruits, 


The 1881 population returns show that of 74,213 peoplo, 68,037 or 
91-67 per cent were Hindus, 6172 or 8-31 per cent Musalmdns, and 
4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are 1174 Brahmans ; 
28,744 Lingdyats; 310 Lavinas, 73 Lads, 52 Jains, 11 'Telugu- 
Oshndimarus, and 5 Chuntris, traders; 3141 Radders, 2089 
Mardthds, 890 Kamatis, 204 Rajputs, 201 Dasdrs, husbandmen ; 
2060 Panchdls, metal-workers ; 574 Shimpis, tailors ; 315 Gavandis, 
masons; 141 Badiges, carpenters; 77 Kumbhars, potters; 71 
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Kammirs, blacksmiths; 71 Killikiatars, labourers; 53 lgerus, 
palm-tappers ; 47 Nildris, indigo-dyers; 42 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 38 
LL4d-Suryayanshis, butchers; 17 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 12 Medars, 
bamboo-workers ; 3482 Kostis and 1986 Hatgdrs, weavers; 962 
Génigars, oilmon ; 8926 Kurubars, shepherds ; 47 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
5261 Bedars, hunters; 715 Parits, washermen ; 456 Chelvadis, 
Lingdyat beadles; 294 Nddigdrs, barbers ; 17 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
1177 Vaddars, diggers; 262 Koravars, mat and basket -makers ; 
73 Dombars, rope-dancers; 645 Gollirs, 85 Joshis, 3 Bhats, 
beggars ; 3441 Madigars, leather-workers ; 212 Holayds, labourers , 
39 Kotegars, beggars; 82 Samagdrs, shoemakors; and 5 Dhors, 
tanners. 


Ron, in the north-cast corner of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Bdddmi in Bijapur, on tho east by the Nizém’s territory, 
on the’ scuth by Gadag, and on the west by Navalgund. It contains 
seventy Government and four alionated villages with an areca of 
370 square miles, a population of 60,724 or 164 to the squaro mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £16,447 (16,14,470). 

Of the 870 squaro dailea, 334 have been surveyed in detail: 
According to the revenue survey roturns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
221,761 acres or 96°35 per cent of arable land, 6334 acres or 2°75 
per cent of unarablo land, 223 acres or U-09 per cent of grass, and 
1830 acres or 0°79 per cont of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 221,761 aeres of arable land 57,526 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 


Tho sub-division is one stretch of rich black soil, without a hill 
and with hardly an wpland, highly tilled, with bare large villages, 
on the banks of streams or in the open plain, ‘The people are 
skilful hardworking and well-to-do husbandmen. 


Except a little tract in the cast and north where it is red the soil 
is rich black. 


The rainy months are fairly pleasant, but of late years the cold 
weather has boen feverish and the rest of the year is hot and dry. 
At Ron, during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varicd from 
7°58 inches in 1876 to 87-41 inches in 1874 and averaged 23°81 inches. 

Tho Benihalla which flows into the Malprabha at the north-east 
corner of Ron and the Malprabha form the north-west boundary fox 
about seventeen miles. The Malprabha flows east, over a muddy 
and sandy bed between sloping and earthy banks. The river is 
fordable except in the rains and has no ferry. Most villages havo 
small ponds of drinking water and some villages have wells, but of 
brackish water. On the whole the water-supply is poor. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included five riding 
and 2574 load carts, 3734 two-bullock and 635 four-bullock ploughs, 
16,141 bullocks and 6812 cows, 1438 he-buffaloes and 6082 she- 
buffaloes, 289 horses, 20,851 shecp and goats, and 435 asses. 

Tn 1881-82 of 163,295 acres the wholo arca held for tillage, 3452 
acres or 2-11 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 159,843 
acres under tillage, grain crops eceupied 72,081 acres or 45°09 per 
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cent of which 50,520 were under Indian millet jole (K.) or jvari 
(M,.) Sorghum vulgare, 16,519 under wheat godht (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum estivum, 2982 under navani (IK.) or kang (M.) Panicum 
italicnm, 1643 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or bajri (M.) Penicillaria 
spicata, 344 under sdve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliaro, and 73 
under rico Lhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza sativa, Pulses occupied 
10,518 acres or 6°58 per cent of which 5628 were under gram kadla 
(K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arictinum, 192-6 under éogari or tuvare 
(K.) or éur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 1866 under hesuru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 460 under hiurli (K.) or ultht (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, and 640 under other pulses. Oilsoods occupied 9798 acres 
or 6°13 por cent of which 5599 were under linseed agashs (K.) or 
javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 310 under sesamo yellw (K.) or 
til (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 3889 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 67,105 acres or 43:98 per cent all of thom under cotton 
hatte or arale (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypiuin herbaceum. Miscella- 
noous crops occupied 31 acres or 0°21 per cont of which 134 were 
under tobacco higesoppy (K.) or tambuku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
32 undor sugarcane kablu (K.) or us (M.).Saccharum officinarum, 
one under chillics menasinakar (K.)-or méirchi-(M.) Capsicuin frntos- 
cons, and the remaining 174 under various vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 60,724 people, 56,160 or 
92:48 per cent were Hindus, 4562 or 7°51 per ecnt Musalmdns, and 
2 Christians. ‘he details of the Hindu castes are : 4849 Brahmans ; 
19,750 Lingéyats; 93 Lads or South Gujardtis; 70 Jains and 24 
Lavands, tradors ; 2959 Radders, 947 Mardthas, 143 Daésdrs, and 91 
Rajputs, husbandmen ; 1464 Panchals, metal-workers ; 312 Kumbhars 
otters ; 3810 Gavandis, masons; 211 Shimpis, tailors; 187 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 147 Badigos, carpenters; $8 Mgerus, palm-tappors ; 
88 Kamméars, blacksmiths; 58 Killikiatars, labourers ; 51 Lad- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; and 24 Medars bamboo-workers; 3926 
Gadnigdrs, oilmen; 1022 Kostis and 37 Hatgdrs, weavers ; 
8095 Kurubars, shepherds; 6 Gavylis, cowherds; 4063 Bedars, 
hunters; 635 Nadigdrs, barbers; 581 Varits, washermen; 307 
Ambigs, fishermen ; 31 Bhois, littor-bearers; and 19 Cholvddis, 
Lingdyat boadles ; 1067 Vaddars, diggers ; 331 Koravars, mat and 
basket-makers ; 2 Dombars, rope-dancers; 142 Golldirs, 31 Bud- 
budkis, 28 Cosdvis, 11 Jogis, and 9 Gondhalgdrs, beggars; 2319 
Madigrs, leather-workers ; 1161 Holayzs, labourers ; 95 Samagérs, 
shoemakers ; and 11 Dhors, tanners. 
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Abbigeri, a largo village seven miles south of Ron with in 1881 
a population of 3268, has black stone temples of Ishvardov and 
Jotlingdev, each with an inseription.! 

Ablur village two miles west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 752, has tomples of Kasappa and Somnath. There are three 
inscriptions in the temple of Basappa, dated 1100, 1119, and 1144, 
and ono in the temple of Somnath to the right of the god dated 
1168.7 

Adur is a large village ten: miles east of Hangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 1151, It is mentioned in a twelfth century inscription 
under tho name of Pandipur, and till 1862 was the head-quarters of 
a petty division. ‘T'o the east of tho villago is the tomple of Kalleshvar 
Mahadev with an inscription on the south face dated 1044. Thero 
are two other inscriptions one in a field dated 1034 and another: 
undated. ‘Tho undated inscription is in twenty lines ona stone: 
tablet filling a space 3’ 7" high and 2’3}" broad. The first fourteen 
lines are in Sanskrit and the last five in Old Kaénarese. ‘Tho Sanskrit 
inscription records the grant of a field for the charity hall or diéinashdla 
and other purposes of a Jain tomplo built by one of the village head- 
men, In tho fourth line Vaijayanti or Banavdsi in North K4nara 
seems to be mentioned ; but lines two to five are too worn to be 
read, Tho Kanarese inscription in the last five lines is well 
preserved, It records that during the reign of Kirttivarma about 
A.D. 060 as supreme sovereign, aud during the government of the 
city of Paéndipura by a certain chief Sinda, Donagd4munda Elagé- 
munda and others, with the leave of king Madhavatti, gave to the 
temple of Jinendra for worship and offerings, cight mattals -of rice 
land, by the royal measure, to the west of Karmagalur village. 
Though the inscription is not dated, the titlos of Kirttivarma and 
the style of tho characters leave little doubt that the Kirttivarma 
is the sixth Marly Chalukya king of that name (a.p. 567). The 
existence of this inscription in the heart of the Kadamba territory 
supports the statement made in the inscription (a.p, 684) of 








The temple and inscription details in this chapter are from Dr, Burgess’ Lists of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, pp. 11-48, 

?Mr. Fleet (History of the Kanarese Districta of the Bombay Presidenc , 52, 55, 
59) also mentions inscriptions of the Western Chalukya kings Someshvar III, (1126. 
Ate and Someshvar LY. (1182-1189), and of the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala (1156- 
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Kirttivarma’s son Pulikeshi IJ. at Aihole in South Bijépur that 
Kirttivarma defeated the Kadambas.1 Adur has a fourth inscription 
dated 904 of the thirteenth Rdéshtrakuta king Krishna II. (a.p. 875- 
911) or Akdlavarsha ag he is called in the inscription, The inserip- 
tion also mentions a chief noble or mahdsumanta of the Chellketan 
family as governing the Banavasi Twelve-thousand,? The first or 
1044 inscription is of the sixth Western Chalukya king Someshvara 
I,, of whose time forty inscriptions have been found varying in date 
from 1042 to 1068.3 


Airani, twelve miles east of Rénibennur, is a large village on 
the 'Cungbhadrawith in 1881 apopulation of 1778. Melons are grown 
in the river, and before the 1876-77 famine superior blankets used 
to be made for local use by Kurubars. The people died or left the 
place and the blanket-weaving has stopped. In 1790 Captain Moor, 
who accompanied an English detachment sent to help the Mardthds 
against Tipu Sultan, mentions Airani as a respectable little fort, 
a town of some note witha woekly market.* In 1800 (20th June) 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, in his expedition 
against the notorious Maratha frecbooter Dhundia Vagh, sent a 
patrol to reconnoitre Airani fort. Ho meant to attack the fort on 
tho morning of the 21st June, but the garrison left it during the 
night of the 20th and the troops took peaceful possession on the 
21st.5 In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and Lieutenant Bell, who were 
appointed to examine the Southern Mardtha forts, described Airani 
as a work of considerable strength on the left bank of the Tung- 
bhadra which ran close under the east front with high banks. The 
fort was built irregularly on a small knoll. It had an inner line of 
works surrounded for about fifty yards by an outer line with a ditch 
on the. west and south-west fronts. The outer line of works con- 
sisted of a faussebraye or mound outside the; rampart much injured 
on the north and south but in good repair on the east or river side, 
The entrance to the outer works was on the north by three gateways 
through the works leading over the ditch. All the gates as well as 
their flank defences were out of repair. Three ruined gateways led 
from the outer into the inner works. The inner fort stretched 
north-east to south-east about 250 yards Jong by 100 yards broad. 
The west and south-west defences, being the strongest parts of the 
jnner fort, consisted of five large stone bastions about twenty-five 
feet high joined by stone curtains. ‘he east face had no bastions, 
and like the north-east face it works were much ruined, There was 
nothing inside the fort except a ruined palace and a small well with 
8 doubtful supply of water. A small passage led out of the fort to 
the river whence an ample supply could be obtained. ‘The ditch on 
the wést and south-west fronts of the outer line of fortifications was 
dry and useless, being easy of ascent and descent. The village of 
Airani lay above 100 yards to the north of the fort. To the south- 


west of tho village, separated from the ditch by a road, was a large © 


1 Compare Indian Antiquary, VIII. 237. 2 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 36, 85. 
3 Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 47, 

4 Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 236. 

5 Duke of Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), I. 28. 
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pond, and about 800 yards further was a hill which commanded the 
fort. The greater part of the inner fort was in good order and 
strong, and the broken part was easy of repair. The outer line 
could not bo held.* 


Alna’var, twenty miles west of Dharwar, is alarge village well 
laced in the south-east corner of the crossing ofthe Belgaum-Haliyal 
and Dharwér-Goa roads. When tho Marmagao-Beldri railway is 
completed, Alnévar will have a third class station 165 miles west of 
Belari. 


Amargol is a largo village on the Dhdrwar-Hubli road five 
miles north-west of Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 1547. In the 
middle of the village is a partly rained temple of Shankarling built 
by Jakhandcharya, who, according to onc account, was a Kshatriya 
prince who atoned for the sin of Bréhman killing by building 
temples ; according to another story ho was a P&nchal pupil of 
Vishvakarma the divine architect who built the temples to try his 
skill. Near itis the temple of Bénshankari Devi. The Shankarling 
temple is built of black and light-coloured granite, and has walls 
and pillars carved with fignres of gods. The expenses of the temple 
are met from alicnated lands, In‘front of the temple is a broken and 
defaced inscription slab. 


Aminbha'vi is a large village about seven miles north-east of 
Dharwar, with in 1881 a population of 3392. Under tho Peshwds 
it was the chief town of @ group or samat of eight villages. To the 
north of the village is au oid Jain temple of Nemindéth the 'l'wenty- 
second Tirthankar about 120 foct long, with numerous pillars. 
There are two small blackstone Shaiv temples of Kalmeshvar and 
Mallikérjun, On two wooden pillars of the Kalmeshvar templé 
nine feet apart is a record ofthe Vitthalpanti land measure? Six 
inscriptions have been found in the village, one in each of the three 
temples, two dated 566 and 1113 near an old well to the south of 
tho mansion of the Aminbhdvi Desai, and one near the house of a 
barber dated 1547. The inscription dated 566 is on a stone-tablet 
which has disappeared. The namo of tho king is the early Chalukya 
Pulikeshi II. (610-634), the contemporary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiwen Thsang (629-645), but the date in the inscription appears 
from other ovidence to bo wrong.* 


Annigeri, on the Dhairwir-Gadag road with in 1881 a population 
of 7211, is an old petty divisional centre about ten miles south-oast 
of Navaleund. ‘lhe 1872 census showed a population of 7098, of 
whom 5371 wore Hindus and 1727 Musalmins. Annigeri is re- 
markable for a temple of Amriteshvar locally ascribed to Jakhan- 
achérya. It is in the middle of the town built of black stone, of 
considerable size, with a roof supported on seventy-six pillars. The 
walls are covored with interesting mythological sculptures. There 
aro six inscriptions in the templo varying from 1157 to 1208. The 





1 Report dated Belgaum, 5th July 1842. ; ; 

2'The record is in Devndgari letters ‘Shri Vitthalpanti Chammér don mekha,’ that 
ia The two marks of the illustrious Vitthalpant(?}). See above p. 440. 

3 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 23. 
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earliest is dated 1147; the next to the west of the south gateway of 
the temple is dated 1189; the third is dated 1200; the fourth, which 
is very long, is dated 1202; the fifth on a pillar in the south gate- 
way is dated 1207, and the sixth to the east of the south gateway 
is dated 1208. ‘I'here are seven smaller temples, each with one or 
two inscriptions. Banadashankari’s temple has two inscriptions, one 
in front of the temple door dated 1162, the other in the temple 
yard dated 1186. Basappa’s temple to the south of the Hubli 
gate has in front of it an inscription dated 1172. There is a Jain 
temple or basti with an inscription dated 1071. Gachchin Basappa’s 
temple near the police station has two inscriptions, one on a pillar 
dated 1197, the other to the south of the temple dated 1539. The 1539 
inscription is well preserved and belongs to the Vijaynagar kin 
Achyutray (1508-1542). Hiri Hanutmant’s tenrple has to the left of 
tho temple door an inscription dated 1157. Mailar’s temple has 
near a well close to the south wall of the temple au inscription 
dated 1097, and Puraddappa’s temple, tv the east of the town, has 
an inscription dated 1184. 

The carliest date at Annigeri is 1071, but at present the earliost 
information regarding the town is that in 1161 4he Kalachuri chief 
Bijjala, who overthrew the Western Chalukyas, wiade it his capital.) 
In that year Bijjala’s governor Dandnéyak Shridhar is mentioned 
as governing at the capital of Annigeri, As inscriptions of Bijjala’s 
son Someshvar (1167-1175) are found at Annigeri, it probably re- 
mained under the Kalachuris at least till 1175. In 1184 theWestern 
Chalukya king Somesbvar LV, (1182-1189), taking advantage of the 
roligious dissensions between the Jains and the newly started Lingé- 
vats at the capital Kalyan, succeoded for ashorttime in re-establishing 
the semblance of Chalukya sovereigaty. In 1184 Someshvar’s feuda- 
tory Dandnéyak Barmarasa is mentioned as governing at the capital 
of Annigeri.? In 1189 an inscription ab Annigeri mentions it as the 
capital from which the Mahdmandaleshvar Bachiraja or Bachana, 
the feudatory of Bhillama the third Devgiri Yadav (1187-1191), 
was governing the Belvola country Soon after Annigeri appears 
from one of his inscriptions to have passed with the greater part of 
Dharwar to the great Hoysala Ballél ruler Vir Ballal or Ballal Il, 
whose inscriptions range from 1192 to 1211. Aunigeri appears in 
the inscriptions as one of Vir Balldl’s capitals in Dharwar. On 
the 17th of July 1800, Dhundiah Vagh the Karndtak freebooter, 
when pursued by Colonel Wellesley, is mentioned as encamping af 
Annigeri in his flight from Dambal’ In October 1800 Colonel 
Wellesley gave orders for making tents at Annigeri, Dharwar, and 
Hubli, three places famous for cloth.® At the beginning of British 
rule Annigeri and the villages belonging to it formed the jighir of 
the Nipsni chief. It lapsed to Government in 1839 from failure of 
heirs. In 1827 Annigeri had 450 houses, fourteen shops, and some 
wells,’ 





1 Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 54. 2 Fleet’s Kainarese Dynasties, 55. 

3 Fieet’s Kanarese Dymasties, 72. 4 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 67, 68. 

5 Supplementary Despatches, IT. 57. ® Supplementary Despatches, II. 203.. 
7 Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. 
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Arlekatti, o small village five miles north of Kod, with in 1881 
8 population of 465, has three inscriptions in Old K4narese characters. 


Arleshvar, a small village five miles north-east df Héngal, with 
in 1881 a population of 779, has a stouc temple of Kadambeshvar 
with three inscriptions, one on a pillar dated 1076 to the south of 
the image, the second dated 1088 on the alligator arch of the 
temple, and the third on a pillar in front of the chief temple gate 
whose date is of doubtful accuracy. 


Artal, nine miles north-west of Banképur, has several temples 
and old inscriptions.? 

Asundi, a small village three miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of $48, has a temple of Bommappa with an 
inscription dated 1027 and » temple of Hanumant with an inscrip- 
tion dated 10538. 


A’sundi, a small villago about five miles west of Ranebennur, has 
a temple of Kalleshvar outside village limits. ‘The temple haa throe 
inscriptions, two of them dated 1112 and 1143 (8. 1034 and 1065), 
The third is much worn. 


Balaguur, a large village fourteen miles north of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 1784, has behind the wall of a tomple of 
Virbhadra an inscription dated 1192 im the reign of the great 
Hoysala king Ballal UJ. or Vir Ballal (1192-1211). 

Balambid, a small village about five miles south-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 391, has a templo of Vishparihdreshvar 
and Basava in the Jakhandchdrya style? The temple has five 
inscriptions, one to the. lett of the god dated 1057 (S. 979), another 
dated 1079 (8. 1001), the third on the south of the temple door 
dated 1087 (S. 1009), and the) fourth and fifth dated 1118 and 1228 
(8. 1040 and 1150), 


Ba lambid, a small village eight miles east of Hangal, with in 
1881 a population of 845, has a temple of Kallameshvar (80 x 22) with 
carvings both inside and outside aud atemple of Rameshvar. In 
front of tho Kallameshvar temple are two inscriptions dated 1122 and 
1165. The RAémeshvar temple also has two inscriptions one to the 
south dated 1117, the other tu the north whose date has not been read. 


Ba lehalli, or the Village of Plantains, a sinall villago six miles 
south-west of WUdngal, with in 1881 a population of 270, has 
temples of Maild4rdey and Mallikaérjun and eleven inscriptions, 
Mallikaérjun’s temple bas two inscriptions one on a hero-stone or 
wirgal dated 1076, and the other dated 1049. Maildrdev’s temple 
has one inscription dated 1144, which, like the 1148 inscription, is 
in the reign of the Western Chadlukya king Jagadekaumalla IT, 
(1188-1150).4° The other six inscriptions have not been read. Out- 
sido of the village in survey number 136 is a twelfth inscription, 


1 Mr, J. R. Middleton, C.S. ? Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 67. 

‘Part of the stones of the temple have been used to build a pond at Hirekerur 
about two miles to the south, 

‘ Wleet’s Kanareee Dynasties, 52. Under the Sanskrit name Kadalipura, Balehalli is 
mentioned in the 1148 inscription as a minor capital of Jagadekamalia II, Ditto, 53 note 2, 
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Baur, a smal! village three miles south-east of Héngal, with in 
1881, a population of 251, has a temple of Ramling with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1125 (8. 1047), To the south of the village near a pond 
ig an inscribed hero-stone or virgal dated 1242. 


Banikop,asmall village two miles north-oast of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 4 population of 269, has a temple of Dharvardy, with two inscrip- 
tions one 2’ x 1’ on its wall, and the other 2’ 6” x 1’ 9” in front of it. 


Banka’pur or SuAuAsdzir, with in 1881 a population of 6037, 
is the chief town in the Bankdpur sub-division about forty miles 
south of Dhdrwdr. The 1872 census showed a population of 6268, of 
whom 4498 were Hindus and 1770 Musalmdns. The 188] census 
gives 6087 or a decrease of 231. Of the 1881 total 4298 were 
Hindus and 1739 Musalmans. ‘Tho greater part of the Hindus were 
Lingdyats. Bankdpur has a ruined fort, a post office, and two 
temples, A woekly market is hold on Tuesdays when coarse cloth, 
blankets, oil, and metal vessels are sold. 


In 1826 a committee of inspection described Bankapur fort as once 
a strong fortress with a large and deep ditch, but either allowed to 
go to decay or demolished on several sides. The granite ramparts 
and gateways on one sido were in good order, the rest was out of 
repair! The two temples are a Jain basti or dwelling, that is 
shring, of Rangasvami Nagareshvar, and a Shaivite temple of Sid- 
dheshvar. ‘The Jain shrine, which is usually called Arvattukam- 
bhada-basti or the sixty column temple, is a fine large old building 
partly rnined and a good deal buried. The temple is in a corner 
of the old fort.2 Ono of the fort walls runs ucross the back of the 
shrine and is built on it. ‘I'he great open hall of this temple is 
supported by sixty columns, which giyo itits name. These are all 
very carefully wrought in cloge-grained dark slate, Most of the 
middle pillars have round finely polished shafts. Tho outer face of 
the low parapet wall which runs round the hall is towards the top 
divided into small panels by pairs of little pilasters. Below the 
panels is a band of little shikhars or spires of the northern typo set 
so close together that there are upwards of 200 of them round the 
building. About the outer pillars runs a fine deep carved cornice 
ribbed underneath, Between the hall and the shrine have been 
one or two smaller rooms, but they are so ruined that their outline 
cannot be made out. Traces remain of two beautiful open carved 
windows once filled with florid work. dust in front of the shrine 
is a small closed hall, The doorway under the porch on the south 
sido of this hall is one of the best doorways in the Bombay-Karndtak. 
Unfortunately the human figures which adorned the bottoms of coach 
side have been removed leaving unsightly sockets. If this temple 
were less ruined and overgrown, it would rival, if not surpass, the 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati temples at Gadag. There aro six 
inscriptions four within and two without the temple in Old 
Kénarese character and language. Of the four within the 





11n 1750 Tieffenthaler (Description, 500) notices Bankdpur as a well guarded fort. 
2Mr, H, Cousens, Head Assistant Bombay Archeological Survey. 
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temple three are lot into the wall to the right of the shrine door. 
and one is on the left wall. Of tho first three the uppermost on 
the right is in thirty-nino lines of about twelve letters cach. It 
records grants made to the god Nagareshvardev of Bankdpur in 
1138 the twelfth year of the reign of the Western Chdlukya king 
Bhulokamalla. Tho next below consists of sixteen lines of about 
twenty-three lettors each. It recordsa grant by a private individual 
uamed Bhammagivunda of Kiriya or Little Bankapor to the 
god Nagareshvardev of Bankipur. ‘The lowest of the three is 
in twelve lines of about twenty-three letters each. It records a 
grant made by a local governor or Dandandyak in the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king ‘l'ribhuvanmalla IT. better kuown as Vikramé- 
ditya VI. (1078-1126). Tho date is effaced, but, as the name of tha 
year ia Shrimukh, it must be the eighteenth year of Vikramaditya’s 
reign or a.d. 1091. The inscription ou the left hand is in thirty- 
seven lines of about sixteen letters each. It records grants made by 
one Madigdvanda and other headimen tothe Jain temple of Kiriya 
Bankapur in the Shubhekrié samvatsar being the forty-seventh year 
(1120) of the Chaélukyaoking Vikramna that is Vikramaditya VI. 
(1073-1126). ‘The two outside inscriptions are one above another on 
the walls to the loft of the south entrances of the shrine. They are 
both in Old Kanarese character and language and are well preserved. 
The upper inscription is in nine lines and has several rudely 
cut embloms at the top. In the centre are a ling and priest, on 
their right a cow and a calf, and on their left a figuro of Basava. 
The inscription is incomplete... After a salutation to Shiv it appears 
to record something regarding a Kadamba chief, who, among other 
titles, is called the excellent supreme lord of Banavasipur, and the 
favoured of the god Jayanti Madhukeshvar2  T'wo blank stones 
separate the lower insertption from the upper with which it seems 
not to be connected. Tt is in six lines of verse, each line about twenty- 
three letters and two lettors over in the seventh lio, The versos 
are in praise of a certain Simha or Sings of whom no details are 
given. The verses contain nothing of interost and tho iscription is 
undated. 


The temple of Siddhoshvar is smaller than the Jain shrine, and is 
not so old. It is built of black stone with threo doors on the east, 
The walls have carved figures and the roof is supported on eight 
pillars. ‘The temple enjoys a Government grant of land. Jeaning 
against a wall to the right of the east entrance of the fort is a 
largo inscribed stone tablet of fifty-nine lines each lino of about 
thirty-seven letters in Old Kanarese. At the top of the tablet are 
defaced emblems, a ling in the middle, a seated or knecling figure 
on the right, with the sun above and a cow and calf beyond it. ‘To 
the left of the ling is an officiating priost with the moon above him, 
and, beyond the moon, a figure of Basava. The inscription is 
dated 1055-56 (8. 977 Manmatha sainvutsara), and records a grant 
of land to a Jain temple while the Chélukya king Gangapermdnadi 











1 This is Someshvar ITI. (1126-1138). Flect’s Kanarese Dynasties, 42. 
® Madhukeshvar is the great temple in Banayési in North Kanara, Detailsare given 
in Bombay Gazettcer, XV. Part II, 261, 
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Vikramadityadev, sonof Trailokyamalladov, was ruling the Gangavadi 
Ninety-six thousand and the Banavadsi Twelve-thousand, and while 
the great chieftain Harikesaridev, the glory of the family of the 
Kaddamba emperor Mayurvarma, was governing the Banavdsi Twelve- 
thousand as his underlord. The grantors are Harikesaridey and hig 
wife Lachchalddevi, the assemblage of the five religious colleges of 
Banképur, the guild of the chief townspeople or nagarmahdjun and 
The Sixteen.? 


The earliest known mention of Bankdpur is in a Kolh4pur Jain 
MS. dated 898 where the famous city of Bankdpur, the greatest 
among cities, is described as having been called after himself by the 
Chellaketan chief Bankoyaras or Bank the Dhdrwdr underlord of 
the Rdshtrakuta king Amoghvarsh (851-869) In 1055 BankApur 
was governed by the Kdédambas (1050-1200) as vassals of tho 
Western Chélukyas (973-1192), At that time Bankdpur seems to 
have been an important Jain centre .with a Jain temple‘ and five 
religious colleges. In 1071 Udaydditya of the Ganga family was 
reigning at the city of Bankd&pur’ In 1091, 1120, and 1188 grants 
were made to the Jain temple, whichis called in the inscriptions the 
temple of Nagareshvar, during the rule of the Western Chalnkya 
kings Vikraindditya VI. (1073-1126) and his son Someshvar IV. 
(1126-1138). In the latter part of the fourteenth century the third 
Bahmani king Mujéhid (1875-1378) demanded Bankapur fort from 
the Vijaynagar king Bukka (1350-1379), who refused to give it up® 
In 1406 the eighth Bahmani king liroz Shah (1397-1422) sent a 
party of troops to besiege Bankapur which is described as the most 
Jmportant fortress in the Karndtak. The fort fell, and in the treaty 
which followed, it was agreed that, to prevent disputes, the fort and 
its valuable dependencies should be ceded to the Bahmanis for ever.” 
In 1443 Dev Ray, the fourth Vijaynagar king (1401-1451) sent an 
expedition to reduce Bankapur, but Alé-ud-din I. (1435-1457) sent 
Malik-ul-Tujdr with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijaynagar troops were forced to raise the siege.? In 1472, at the 
instigation of the Vijaynagar king, the Hindu chief of Bankdpur 
and Vikram Ray the chief of Belgaum sent troops to retake the 
island of Goa, but the attempt failed? In 1512 the Vengdpnr, 
that is Bankapur, chief is noticed as sending an embagsy to the 
great Portugueso general and statesman Dalboquerque (1508 - 1512) 
to congratulate him on his success at Goa, The ambassadors 





This ig the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. As 1055 falls during 
the reign of his father Someshvar, Vikramaditya was probably at this time his 
father’s viceroy in charge of the two districts mentioned in the inscription. Indian 
Antiquary, [V. 203; Flect’s Kanarese Dynasties, 87. 

3%nd. Ant. LV. 203 ; Compare Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 45, 87, 

3Ind. Ant. XII. 217; Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 35. 

4 This is probably the great sixty column temple of Rangasvdmi. See above, p. 653, 

5 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 48. 

6 Briggs’ Ferishta, 11, 330, Ferishta calls the Vijaynagar king Krishna Ray. Unless 
Krishna Ray is another name of Bukka, this cannot be right, as the great Krishna 
Ray ruled from 1508 to 1542. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 47. 

7 Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 385. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 482-433 ; Waring’s Mardthas, 21. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, I]. 491. 
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brought sixty beantifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have 800 horses a year and the management of the land of Goa. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a useful 
ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijaynagar, and as 
hia people were skilful saddlemakers,!. In 1573 Ali Adil Shéh the 
fifth Bij4pur king (1557-1579) took Dhérwar and marched on 
Bank&pur which was then the capital of Velapa R&éy formerly a 
servant of the Vijaynagar kings, but now independent. After vain 
appeals for help to Venketadri, the brother of his former master, 
Velapa Ray defended himself with such vigour that he nearly forced 
the Bijapur troops to raise the siege. ‘he Musalmans were 
especially annoyed by night attacks from the Karndtak infantry, 
who, valuing their lives but little, entered the tents at night naked 
and covered with oil and stabbed’ the Musalman soldiers in their 
sleep. This unusual form of warfare caused a panic among tho 
Musalméns and their snfferings were increased by the activity Of the 
enemy in cutting off supplies. Mustapha Khan, the ablo Bijdpur 
goneral, with the help of his Borji, apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Mardétha-Telugu cavalry, reopened his lines of communication 
and, by placing a strong cordon of sentries round the camp, checked 
the night attacks. The siege was pressed, and, after a year and 
three months, the Musalméns wore rewarded by the surrender of 
Banképur, ‘The king ordered a superb temple within the fort to 
be destroyed and himself laid the foundations of a mosque on the 
site of the temple. Many towns and districts were conferred upon 
Mustapha, and, till his assassination in Banképur in 1579, the whole 
of the conquered country remained under his management.” In 
1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the present Nawab of 
Savanur was appointed governor of the province of Bankaépur on 
behalf of Bijaépur.? In 1747 the Nawdb of S4vanur made a treaty 
with the Marathds and gave up the whole of the present sub- 
divisions of Dharw4ér, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Rane- 
bennur and Kod, keeping Hubli Bankapur Hadngal and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Banképur.* 
In 1755 Sdévanur was besieged by the French general Bussy, and so 
heavy a fire was opened on the town that to buy off the withdrawal 
of the Mardétha troops the Nawéb had to pledge Banképur fort to 
Holkar= In 1776 Haidar took Bankdpur and Savénur and 
returned to Maisur, leaving a chosen body of troops in Bankapur 
with directions to watch, and, as far as possible, prevent supplies 





— 


1 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, III. 246, 247. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 135-139; West’s History, 11-12. 

8 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 276; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. The Bankdpur sarkdr 
included sixteen subdivisions or pargands, of which Waring (Mardthaa, 246) gives a list 
taken from a Maratha statement prepared about 1790. ‘The details are: Bajgal £3750, 
Banehalli £6876, Dharwar or Nasratabad £12,013, Gadmi £31,310, Haliyal 
£2458, Harihar £1036, Haveli or Bank4pur £25,745, Karajgi £12,000, Kumdaran £4125, 
Kundgol £90,903, Lakshmeshvar £25,953, Masur £1500, Misrikota £9750, Naregal 
£54,377, Rainabeli £8250 and Risihalli £13,190. 

4Stokes’ Belgaum, 46 ; West’s History, 22. 

5Grant Duff's Mardthds, 287 ; West’s History, 23, The artillery practice during 
this siege so astonished the people that the year when one and a quarter ldkha of balls 
were fired against Sdvanur is still alocal eva. Bom. Gov. Sel, CXITI, 210, 
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passing to the Dharwar garrison which had not been reduced In 
1780 Tipu (1783-1799) took Sdvanur and retired to Bankdpur to 
celebrate the Muharram festival? According to a statement 
prepared from Maratha records of about 1790 Bankdépur was the 
head-quarters of a strkar of sixteen parganis with a yearly revenue 
of about £254,299 of which the Haveli or Bankdpur sub-division had 
arevenne of £25,745 (Rs. 2,57,456)2 In 1702 Bankapnur is men- 
tioned as a large town with a ruined fort to the west. Before it was 
dismantled by 'Tipu’s army Banképur fort was the chief fortification 
in tho province of Savanur which lay five or six miles north-cast and 
the two were togethor known as Sdvanur-Bankdpur. The fort 
seemed to have been well built and strong. The ditch was deep 
and faced with stone and the curtains and bastions showed skill. 
Outside of the town to the south was a large reservoir and a hand- 
some but neglected well? In 1802, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, the Sdévanur country with twenty-six tdlukis 
and a yearly revenue of £102,284 and the Banképur taluka with a 
revenue of £55,676 were ceded to the British by the Peshwa, They 
were restored to him in 1803 in exchange for territory in Bundel- 
khand.® 


Bannihatti, a small village about ten miles north of Kod, with, 
in 1881 @ population of 309, has ina field an inscribed slab dated 
1314, 


Bardur, a small village twenty miles south-east of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 659, has a temple of Bharateshvar with an 
inscription dated 1382. 


Belgal, a village seven miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 
a population of 1387, has three inscriptions, one near the waste 
weir and two on the dum of a large pond. 


Belvantra, a small village three miles south of Kalghatgi, with 
jn 1881 a population of 686, has two inscriptions one to the north 
between the village and a pond, and the other to the west. 


Belvatgi, » small viltage three miles north-east of Navalgund, 
has a ruinous temple of Ramling and inscriptions. 


Belvatti, a small village eight miles north-east of Héngal, with 
in 1881 a population of 285, is said to be the site of an old city called 
Lilévati. It has a large black stone temple of Gokuleshvar with 
carved walls and fivo inscriptions. ‘I'hree other inscriptions occur im 
the village. 


Benkankond, a small village about five miles south of Rane- 
bennur, with in 188] a population of 914, has a temple of Kalm- 
eshyar with four inscriptions. ‘T'wo of the inscriptions to the south 
of the temple are dated 1033 in the reign of the Western Chalukya 
Jayasimha IIT. (1018-1042) and 1202 in the reign of the Hoysala 





1 Wilks’ South of India, IT. 179; Grant Duffs Marathis, 400. 
2 Wilks’ South of India, IT. 555. 

3 Waring’s Mardthds, 246, See above p. 656 note 3. 

4 Moor’s Narrative, 51. 

5 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 59-60; Grant Duffs Marathds, 580. 
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Vir Balla] (1192-121}) ; the third on the lamp pillar is dated 1109 ; 
the fourth is on a hero-stone or virgal datéd 1284 (S. 1206). 


Bhaviha’, « small village about twelve miles north-west of 
Dharwar, has a black stone temple of Siddheshvar with twenty-four 
square pillars and an inscription. Tho temple enjoys a grant of 
land. 


Bidarkatti, about twelve miles west of Rénebennur, with in 
1881 a popnlation of 193, has a temple of Sangameshvar with an 
inscription dated 1032. 


Bokya pur, a small uninhabited village thirteen miles north-west 
of Dharwar, has a temple of Virbhadradev built of black stone with 
an inscription. 

Bya’dgi is a municipal town on the old Bankdpur-R4nebennur 
road about ten miles north-west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a 
population of 4117. A weckly market, one of the largest in the 
district, is held on Saturdays when rice, molasses, groceries, and 
chillies are sold in large quantities. Byddgi has a post office and 
a municipality. The rivnicipality was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it had an income of about £482 (Rs. 4828) and an expendi- 
ture of £383 (Rs, 38834), The income is chiefly from octroi, house, 
and other taxes. ‘lhe municipality has done good work. From 
being a dirty town with streets full of holes and with filthy pits in 
all empty places, Byadgi has become clean and has a number of good 
roads. The water-supply is from six public cisterns or hauds and 
one well within the village, and several private wells in the village 
and surrounding betel and cocoa palm gardens. Byddgi has two. 
schools, a Government and a private school, and a tomplo of 
Rémeshvar with two inscriptions, one in front dated 1092, the othor 
to the left dated 1620. In 1847 Byddgi was described as the most 
important market town in Ranebennur with 250 looms, 


Bya‘hatti with in 1881 a population of 3084, is a large village 
on the Dharw4r-Gadag road about eight miles north-east of Hubli. 
It has a temple of Virbhadradev of hewn stone said to be about 200 
years old and another of Ramling with an inscription. There are 
two Lingdyat religious houses called Kambhalli Math and Charanti 
Math, each with an inscription. ‘here is a fourth inscription neara 
wel] callod Dhuinakarva, Tho people of Bydhatti have two copper- 
plates one recording a grant by Singhana the last son of the 
Kalachuri Bijjala (1188), and the other by a minister of Kanharadev 
(1247-1269) the seventh Devgiri Yaédav. The Kalachuri grant 
consists of three plates (13x 74”) strung together by a heavy ring, 
the seal of which bears a figure of the bull Nandi with the sun and 
moon above it. The inscription, which isin the Sanskrit language 
and is written across the breadth of the plates, covers the inside of 
the first plate, both sides of the second plate, and the inner and part 
of the outer side of the third plate. ‘Ihe inscription mentions eight 
princes of the Kalachuri family, Krishna, Jogama, Paramardi, 
Vijjana or Bijjala, and Vijjana’s four sons Soma, Sankama, Ahava- 
malla, and Simghhanadeva. ‘The object of the inscription is to 
record the grant, of Kukkanurn village in the Beluvala (Belyola) 
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Three-hundred, ‘to one thonsand Brahmans by Singhanadeva, in 
the year 1184-85 (S, 1106 Shubhakrit samvatsare). The Devgiri 
Yadav plates record that in 1253-54 (S. 1175 Pranudthi samvatsar) 
Kukkanuru, the chief town of a circle of thirty villages, was bestowed 
or rather re-bestowed upon one thousand and two Brahmans by 
Kanharadeva’s minister Chaundaraja.2 In 1827 Bydhatii had 600 
houses, twelve shops, and some wells.3 

Chabbi, with in 1881 a population of 1615, is a large village 
about eight miles south of Hubli. The old name of Chabbi is said 
to be Shobhanpur, In early times it was the capital of a Jain prince 
when it had seven Jain temples of which one is now left im the 
middle of the village. The earliest known mention of Chabbi is im 
a stone inscription dated 971 at Adargunchi four miles to the north 
which records a grant made by one Panchala who governed the 
Sebbi or Chabbi Thirty. The Vijaynagar kings (1548-1567) are said 
to have improved Chabbi. Krishna Rayan (a.p. 1509-1529) is said 
to have lived in it and built a fort as at Hubli. Under Musalman 
rule it formed part of the territory of the Savanur Nawaéb and the 
Peshwas had an arsenal init. A small but old temple of Mallikarjun 
stands near a pond, and, to the north-east of-the village, is a plain 
toraple of Nettagalla Basvanna.’ Tn the middle of the fort is an old 
well with an inscription. Another inscription occurs near a temple 
of Kalkadevi. 


Chalmati, a small village about ten miles north-east of Kalghatgi, 
with in 1881 a population of 155, has a temple of Budangudd 
Basappa. About as mile anda quarter from the village is a much 
frequented den called Ajvankatti, 


Chaudada'mpur, a village of 376 people, on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about fifteen miles north of Réncbennur, has temples 
of Mukteshvar, Ishvar, and Gopdevsvimi and eight inscriptions. 
Mukteshvar’s is a black stone temple less graccful than the Dodda 
Basappa temple at Dambal, but a fine bold building of the same age 
and style (1000-1100) with its detail more completely finished 
than in the Dambal temple.® Mukteshvar’s temple contains three 
inscribed stones, one dated 899 (S. 821 Siddharthi samvatsara), 
another dated in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya Tribhuvanamalla (a.p, 1076-1127), and a third with three 
inscriptions dated 1226, 1259, and 1262. Ishvar’s temple on the 
bank of the Tungbhadra has an inscription of the great chieftain 
Vikramaditya of the lineage of Chandragupta. It is dated 1191, 
the solar eclipse on the no-moon of Kartik (December-January). 
Four other inscribed slabs occur, one bearing three Devgiri Yadav 
inscriptions dated 1242, 1263, and 1263, another behind the image 
of Vir Bhadra in the temple of Gopstdevmuni dated 1262, a third. 
dated 1264, and a fourth dated 1291. 





tInd. Ant. [V.274, Kukkanuru is the town of the same name in the Nizam’s territory 
about nine miles south of Yelburga and twenty miles north-east of Mundargi. 

# Fleet, 73. 3 Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. 4Incd, Ant, XIT, 255. 

® See below, p. 660. As adesign the chief defects of the Mukteshvar temple are the 
form of its dome, ani the smallness of its crowning pot er kulush, Fergusson in 
Architecture of Dharwar and Mysure, p. 57 photograph 39. 
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Chhapardhalli, a smal! village about ten miles south-east of 
Kod, with in 1881 a population of 179, has an old temple of 
Hanumién. Outside of the village to the north stands an inscribed 
slab. 


Chikanji, a village two and a half miles west of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 218, has four inscriptions outside of a 
Smart temple of Amritling. The temple has carved pillars and 
walls, and ig said to be 500 years old. 


Chikkanarti, a small village about eleven miles south-cast of 
Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 401, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
var with a stone inscription. . 

Chikkerur, with in 1881 a population of 1550, is a market 
town about ten miles west of Kod. A large weekly market is held 
on Wednesdays. Chillies and rice are the chief articles sold. Chik- 
kerur has a large pond called Hirikere with two inscriptions dated 
1094 and 1163, and temples of Banshankari, Hanumant, and Somesh- 
var each with an inscription dated 1053, 1101, and 1101. It also 
has two hero-stones or virgals dated 1077 and 1222, and two 
other inscribed stones dated 1125 and 1129. 


Chin Mulgund,' a large village of 1584 people about six miles 
north-west of Kod, has a black granite temple of Chikeshvar to 
the north-east of the village. The walls of the temple are carved 
with figures and the roof is supported on forty-four pillars. Ona 
small hillock to the east of the village is a self-made ling of 
Siddheshvar. A little to the left of the ling is said to be an 
underground cave, Two inscriptions occur, one in eighteen lines of 
Old Kanarese cliuracters to the left of the central door of the temple 
of Chikeshvar; the other dated 1243 is near a templo of Ishvar 
outside of the village, 


Dambal, in north latitude 15° 12’ and cast longitude 75° 50’, 
with in 1881 a population of 3770, is an old town on the Gadag- 
Mundargi road about thirtcen miles south-east of Gadag, Till 1862, 
when it was romoved to Mundargi, Dambal was the head-quarters 
ofa petty division. Guavas and grapes are grown in large quantities 
at Dambal and sent to various parts of the district. Dambal has 
temples of Dodda Basappa, KAleshvar, and Someshvar, all much 
injured. The? temple of Dodda Basappa, outside the town to the 
north-east, is of a different style from any other temple either at 
Gadag or Lakkundi, The base both of the shrine and of the halt 
is star-shaped. As explained by Dr. Burgess, a star-shaped form 
is obtained by the overlapping of a number of equal squares over a 
common centre, with their corners all equi-distant from one another, 
in a circle whoso radii are the semi-diameters of the squares. These 
projecting corners form the perimeter of the building. The interiors 
of both the shrine and hall are square. In the shrine, which as 
usual is dark, is a ling. In front of the shrine door is a large flat 





1 The village takes its name from the gold or chin dust which is found in the 
neighbouring hills. According to a tradition a hermitage of the sage Machhakandardya 
stood on the site of the village. 2 Contributed by Dr. J, Burgess. 
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door step beautifully carved in low relief with rosettes, fostoons, 
and small figures. This is perhaps the most beantifully designed 
door step in any temple in Western India. Above tho entrance to 
the little antechamber, iminediately in front of the shrine, 1s another 
piece of fine work, a sculptured architrave spanning the two slender 
pillars on either side of the entrance. It is one block about eight 
feet across and threo to four feet deep. On each side, close above 
the pillars, is carved the conventional griffin-like monster, often 
called a makara or alligator, with an elaborate tlorid tail coiling over 
his back, and great square jaws from which issues an ornamental 
wreath or arch. Under the wreath was some figure or group of 
figures which havo been broken. Four carefully finished pillars 
support the dome of the hall which has two entrances one on the 
south tho other on the east. Outside of the east door, im continua- 
tion of the longth of the building, a long porch or room of rough 
material has been built over a gigantic bull or nandi who sits 
facing the shrine, ‘lhe outer face of the walls both of the shrine 
and of the hall sre carried up from the star-shaped base in 
vertical projecting corners. The horizontal basement mouldings 
aro very deeply cut, and, with their strong lights and shadows, 
surround tho building by an effective series of light and dark 
bands. These are slightly broken by little ornaments on the faco 
of each angle. Along the top of the npper moulding of the base- 
ment are little groups of clephants and lions fighting or feeding. 
The facets of the walls, above this and upto tho eaves have long 
slender double pilasters with little tops or skzkhars. Above each is 
a group of tiny figures dancing or playing instruments. The 
recesses between the comers have also pretty carving. Unlike 
most Chélukyan temples this has no cornice except round the porch 
which is in advance of the south doorway, The spire rung direct 
from the caves as a truncated cone. Tho step-like appearance dis- 
appears, the storeys dwindling into mere horizontal mouldings. The 
doorway on the south is very richly carved bunt has becn covered 
with plaster and paint till the carvings are nearly hid. The two 
pillars in this porch are very minutely moulded in an abundance of 
perpendicular projecting and recossed angles. Close to the templo 
of Dodda Basayanna is a little temple of Dabgadi or Someshvavar. 
Tt is very plain, its most marked feature being a very deep flat 
straight-lined cornice which runs round over the eaves of the hall 
or mandap. The tempte includes an open hall or mandap, an 
antechamber, and a shrine. The antechamber is separated from the 
hall by a perforated stono screen through which is a doorway. A 
bull or xandi lies in the antechamber and a /ing is set in the shrine, 

Outside of the town on the Gadag-Mundargi road is the Totad- 
svéimi math or monastery a largo modern building of black stone. 
Over the tomb of Totadsvimi the founder of the monastery is a 
well worked stone lotus. ‘lhe pillars are hewn in imitation of the 
turned pillars of older times, and the door is carved with a pattern 
in very low relief. A door into a side cloister was brought about 
1870 from Lakkundi about seven miles to the north. The Lakshmi 
on the door has been hewn into a ling, but clephants remain. The 
present head of the Totadsvimi monastory is one Andavisvémi 
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and under him are branch monasteries in most of the villages near 
Dambul, all endowed with lands. 

To the west of Dambal is o ruined stone rubble fort with a 
Jain temple much out of repair, The fort is a largo enclosure 
with walls in fair repair. ‘I'he walls are high, and for the most 
part are built of large cut stone blocks into which aro built parts 
of pillars, door lintels, and side posts. In 1750,, Tieffenthaler 
notices it as a stone fort surrounded by a ditch between which and 
the wall was avampart of earth! In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
described the fort as strong and well built with a dry and in some 
places deep ditch and walls about thirty fect high. In 1826 a 
committee of inspection described it as a square stone fort of some 
strength, It was surrounded by a dry ditch about ten feet deep 
and by u glacis or raised earthen mound which covered the works 
to a considerable height except on the south whero a large pond 
exposod the ramparts. The ditch was well flanked by round towers 
projecting about twenty feet from the ramparts and situated about 
filty feet apart. There were a fow unserviceable guns, Tho com- 
mittee found the works.well built and wanting little repair. ‘They 
recommended thatgatrison-of one or two companies of sepoys 
should be stationed im the fort with a hundred irregulars and a 
brace of twelve pounders? In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and 
Lieutenant Bell, who were appointed to examine the Bombay- 
Karnftak forts, described Dambal as a large stone fort about 100 
yards west of the town, It was nearly round, being about 420 yards 
long by about 400 broad, The chief entrance was on the east by 
four gateways, one within the other, all covered and flanked by 
strong works. Qn tho north and west wero single gates, both: 
from within. ‘There was a covered way with a parapet and a 
blocked small glacis out-of repair. The defences of the fort consist- 
ed of oleven unequal faces with angular bastions strongly built 
and fit for ardnance. ‘The curtains were of the same material aud 
were in good order. The ramparts were seven to fourteen feet wide 
and had three to fonr feet high parapets. The entire height of tho 
works including the parapet varied from sixteen to thirty feet. The 
scuth face of the fort, where was a small berm eight feet round, 
was entircly destroyed. ‘Ihe counterscarp of the fort was revetted 
ov faced with stone work generally in good order. Round the fort 
was a ditch about fifty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. Inside of 
the fort were a few inhabited houses and the court of the petty 
divisional officer. There was a palaco and the ruins of a number of 
houses. The water-supply was from a large pond on the west, the 
dam of which ran obliquely north and south to within a hundred 
feet of the south-west corner of the fort. On the north large 
gardens camo to within a short distanco of the works, The com- 
mittee found that, if the south parapets were put in ordor, from 
its genoral good condition aud the strength of its masonry, the fort 
was strong enough to face heavy ordnance By 1862 the fort had 





1 Description, 1, 501. ? MS, Report, pp. 38-39, 
3 Report dated Belgaum Sth July 1842, 
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fallen into ruin. ‘To the west of the town is a pond covering 455 
and watering 143 acres. Its dam was raised ata cost of £993 
(Rs. 9980) by the Irrigation Department. It now holds 108,402,000 
cubic feet of water and is largely used tor watering the neighbouring 
crops. 

Of five inscriptions at Dambal the earliest and the most important 
is an excellently preserved inscription in forty-five lines dated 1095, 
on a stone-tablet to the left of the small Jain shrine in the fort, 
At the top of the stone are several emblems. In the centre is the 
figure of a woman, apparently the Buddhist goddess ‘Taré or Tard- 
devi who igs mentioned in the inscription. She is seated in a shrine 
facing full front, and holds in her left hand an opeuing water-lily, 
and in her right hand some cther objects. ‘f'o her right are a cow 
and calf with the sun above them; and to her left is the standing 
figure of a man with his hands joined and held to his face in the 
act of salutation. Iu front of his hands is the flower of an eight- 
leaved water-lily, behind him are two lamp-stands with burning 
flames, and above him is the moon, The body of the inscription 
which is in the Old Kanarese language, in finely engraved and well 
preserved characters of the end of the eleventh century, covers a 
space about 3’ 1” high by 2’ 1” broad. Round the top of the tablet 
are also two long lines of writing in the same character and con- 
taining three Sanskrit verses. The inseription begins with a 
salutation to Buddha and Tra. It records that on Sunday the 
fifth day of the bright half of Mdyh or February-March in the 
nineteenth year (1095) of the reign of the Western Chélukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla IT. or Vikramaditya VI. (1076-1127), grants were 
made to two Buddhist monasteries or viharas at Dambal. One of 
the monasteries is mentioned as built in-honour of Buddha by the 
sixteen setts or head merchants of Dambal,and the other as having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara by the merchant 
Samvagayya of Lokkigundithe modern Lakkundi about eight miles 
north of Dambal. The head merchants who built and endowed the 
monasteries are said to be of the Vira Balanja scct,! the class of 
merchants or traders who afterwards became the chicf supporters 
of the Lingdyat region. ‘Tho inscription mentions Lakshmédevi 
the chicf queen as governing the district called the eighteen 
agrahdras and the city of Dharmaépura or Dharmayolal apparently 
Dambal.* ‘The second inscription at the temple of Dodda Basa- 
vanna is dated 1184 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Someshvar IV, (1182-1189) with whom ended the supreme power 
of the Western Chalukyas. Of the three other inscriptions two 
are on pillars at the entrance of the temple of Kaleshvar, and the 
third is on a stone built into the wall of a well close by and nearly 
buried, The present desdéi of Dambal has nine copperplates of the 





1Other forms in inscriptions are Balanju, Bananja, and Bananju, The modern 
form is Banajiga and Banijiga, There is still a division of the Banajigas called Jain 
Banajiga, Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.8., C.1H., in Ind, Ant. X. 155. 

4 The eighteen agrukaras appear to have been eighteen important towns scattered 
over the Belvola Three-hundred. Huli in Belgaum was one of them, Nargund 
andther, and Dambal was perhaps a third, .Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 48 note 3; 
Ind, Ant. XTL, 47. 
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third Vijayanagar king Harihar IT. (1879-1401). The plates aro 
about 74” broad by 10?” long, and are strung on a massive ring, 
the seal of which bears the figure of a boar with the sun and moon 
aboveit. Tho plates are strung very irregularly though some of them 
are numbered, The inscription in Sanskrit characters and language 
is written across the breadth of the plates. It records how in the 
year 1379 (Shak 1301 Siddhdrtht samvaisar) Harihar IL, while 
ruling at Vijaynagar, divided the district of Gadag consisting of 
sixty-six villages in the kingdom of Hastindvati into three equal 
shares. Ono was kept as the king’s share, the second was bestowed 
for the religious rites of the gods Trikuteshvar and Virnardyan, and 
the third was granted to minor village gods and to Bréhmans.! 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Dambal called Dharmapura 
or Dharmavolal, that is the city of religion, was under the Western 
Chélukyas. In 1095 it had two Buddhist monasteries to which 
grants were made by merchants who professed the Buddhist faith. 
About 1690 under Aurangzeb’s governor of Sdvanur Dambal was 
the head of a revenue division managed by an hereditary Hindn 
officer called the desdi,of Dambal.? In 1778 Haidar Ali (1763-1788) 
took Dhirwar, Badam, and eventually the whole country south of 
the Krishna, but left Dambal, Nargund, Navalgund, and Sirhatti 
in the hands of their chiefs on, their acknowledging his supremacy 
and agreeing to pay tribute? In April 1800 Dhundia Vagh the 
great Maratha frecbooter laid siege to Dambaj. During the course 
of the siega Appa Saheb, the son of Parashurdm Bhau, detached 
against him a force of 5000 cavalry anda lagge body of infantry. 
Dhundia defeated the detachment and took possession of Dambal 
on the 5th of May. On the 20th of July Colonel Wellesley 
appeared before Dambal, He describes Dambal fort as strong and 
well built, the wall about thirty feet high, with a dry ditch, in some 
places of considerable depth. In the fort were about 1000 men who 
were summoned to surrender. An hour was given them to consider 
the offer. They declined to accept the summons and the place, which 
had held out against Dhundia for several weeks, was attacked and 
carried by escalade with the loss of a very few men wounded. The 
fort was surrounded by @ body of cavalry under Colonel Stevenson 
and by the Mardthds under Gokhla. It was attacked in three 
places: at the gateway by Major Deese with the piquets supported 
by two companies of the second detachment of the Second 
Regiment; on one face by Lieatenant-Colonel Capper with the 
grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd and the second company 
of the Second Regiment; and on the other face by Captain 
Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 77th and 
the remainder of tho second detachment of the Second Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway, and the party 
on that attack entered tho fort by escalade ; the other two attacks 
succeeded nearly at the same timc,! Almost the only loss to the 





1 Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XII, 338-339, 
2 Stokes’ Belgaum, 44 ; West’s History, 21. 4 Wilks’ South of India, IT. 187. 
4 Wollington’s Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), 1, 73. 
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assailants was caused by the breaking ofa ladder. The commandant 
of the fort, a Smart Brahman named Shrinivas Venkatddri Bahddur 
Des4i was summarily hanged, apparently because he refused to 
give up the fort... During the Third Maratha War General Munro 
appeared before Dambal on the 7th of January 1818, After about 
four hours’ firing from two batteries, on the morning of the 8th, 
the garrison amounting to 450 men capitulated and engaged not 
to serve against the British during the war.? In 1827 Captain 
Clunes notices Dambal as a usual halting place on the Dharwar- 
Beléri road with 500 houses, twelve shops, and wells? In the 
1848 mutinies the chiefs of Mundargi and Sirhatti attacked the 
Dambal treasury. But as on the previous day all the money had 
been sent to Gadag the insurgent chiefs gained but little.* 


Devar Hubli village, on the Dhérwdr-Haliydl road six miles 
south-west of Dharwar, with in 1882 a population of 674, has a 
Jakhandcharya temple of Shri Rangnéth. 

Devgiri, with in 1881 a population of 2618, is a large village on 
the Banképur-Rénebennur road about six miles west of Karajgt. 
Devgiri has an assistant collector’s, bungalow and temples of 
Hanumén, Basavanna, and Yellamma. Yellamma’s temple is said 
to have been built by Jakhandchdrya, It has an inscription dated 
Monday the bright half of Ashidh or June-July 1538 (8. 1460 
Vilambi samvatsara). In 1875-76 three sets of copper-plates of 
three and four plates each were found in digging the bed of a 
pond at Devgiri, They are all early Kadamba grants, and, though 
not dated in any era, are placed by Mr. Fleet about the close of 
the fifth century after Christ. One of these grants is on three 
plates about 7”°5 long by 18 broad. The ring joining the 
plates is 02 thick and isan oval 2"4 by 18. ‘he seal also is 
oval 1°7 by 14, The device on the seal is a good deal worn. 
It is an animal standing towards the right with its head turned to 
the left, with the figure of a god or a man leaning against it or 
sitting on it. The first plate has four lines of writing on tho inner 
side, the second has four lines on each side, and the third has four 
lines on the inner side. Allare in Old Kaénarese characters in the 
Sanskrit language. Tho plates record a grant of a field for the use 
of a Jain temple by the heir apparent Devavarma, son of Krishna- 
varma, who is styled the great Kadamba king. The second grant 
is in three plates, about 2”°5 long by 23 broad, The ring which 
joins the plates is about 03 thick and is almost a@ circle 2"3 in 
diameter. Tho seal is oval, 175 by 0”9; the device or writing 
cannot be read, The first plate has five lines on the inner side, 
the second five lines on either side, and the third five lines on the 





1 Governor General to Secret Committee of the Board of Directors, 31st August 
1800; Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69. General Wellesley seems to have afterwardy 
regretted that the commandant was hanged without further inquiry. Before he left 
India Colonel Wellesley induced the Government of Bombay to allow the widow of 
the commandant té adopt a son and the son to bear the hereditary title of the family. 
The commandant’s grandson joined the rebellion of 1858 and forfeited his life and 
estates. See above, p. 425, 2 Blacker’s Mardtha War, 287. 

3 Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. 4Mr. F. L. Charles, C.5. 
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inner side. The language is Sanskrit and tho characters are Old 
Kanarese, small and neatly cut and mostly well preserved. The 
grant is issued from Vaijayanti or Banavési and records the gift 
of fiolds for the use of a Jain temple by Mrigeshvarma, the great 
king of the Kadambas, the son of Shri Shdéntivarma in the family 
of Kakustha, on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Kartik 
or November-December in the third year of tho king’s reign. 
The third grant is on four plates about 8” long by 2°5 broad. 
The ring on which tho plates are strung is rathor bent. Tt seems 
to have originally been circular about 2"5 in diameter and 02 
thick, The scal is oval 12 by 1’. The device, which is very 
indistinct, seems to be uv sitting or a kneeling figure of a god or man, 
probably of the Jain Jinendra. The first plato has four lines on 
the innor side, the second five each on either side, the third four 
on the inner and five on the outer side, and the fourth has five on 
the inner sido. ‘Tbe language is Sanskrit, and the character is Old 
Kénarese, large bold and well preserved. The grant is issued from 
Vaijayanti that is Banavdsi. It records the gift of a village toa 
Jain temple and two Jain sects by Mrigeshvarma the pious groat 
king of the Kadambas.on the full-moon day, the eighth fortnight of 
the rainy season, in the fourth year of his reign.’ 


Devihosur village, about ten miles south-west of Karajgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 1286, has temples of Banshankari, 
Basvanna, and Bhogeshvar, the Banshankari temple with four 
inscribed slabs, the Basyanna temple with one, and tho Bhogeshvar 
temple with two of eleyen and twenty lines. Tour other inscriptions 
occur in the village, two in the yard of one Kajannivali, one in a 
field, and one on the dam of a pond to the east of the village. 


Dha'rwa’r,’ io north latitude 15° 27’ and east longitude 75° 6, 
forty-eight miles south-east) of Belgaum, 110 miles south-west of 
Bijdpur, and about 300 miles south-cast of Bombay, is tho head- 
quarters of the Dharwar sub-division and district. ‘The 1881 cen- 
sus returns show that Dharwar is the fiftoenth city in the Bombay 
Presidency, with a town site of 735 acres and a population of about 
27,000 or thirty-six to the squaro acre.’ 


Dhérwadr stands 2580 feet above the sca, about seventy miles 
north-east of the coust town of Kérwaér in North Kanara, forty-eight 
miles south-cast of Belgaum, and twelve miles north-west of Hubli. 
To the north-east, east, and south-east the country round Dharwar 
is open for upwards of thirty miles. On the west and south-west, 
within a mile of the town, are several small waving hills, From the 
north-east, east, and south-east, the town and fort hardly show until 
close at hand. From the south, the Collector’s office, tho temple of 
Ulvi Basappa, a few trees on the north-west, and Mailarling hill on 
the north first catch the eye, and on nearer approach, the upper parts 
of the German Mission Chapel, and the south of the town come 
into view. The approach from the west shows nothing until the 





1 Ind. Ant. VII. 33-38 ; Jour, Bom, Br. Roy. As. Soc, XII. 300-325, 
2 Contributed by Rav Bahadur Tirmalrav Venkatesh. 
3 Thia includes 671 the population of Dhdrwar Cantonment, 
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high ground is climbed on which are the Collector’s office and Ulvi 
Basappa’s temple. The crest of this high ground commands an 
excellent view. The Collector’s office, which is prohably the highest 
point for miles round, occupies a most prominent; position and com- 
mands a view of the surroundings of the town and of the country near. 
Immediately below the office, is Ulvi Basappa’s temple and beyond 
Ulvi’s temple the Mailarling hill slopes to the Bagh pond on the 
south of the town. The town itself, with its seven straggling vil- 
lages, is half hidden by the rising ground above the Lal pond, and 
by the fort and station which are embosomed in trees.1 Beyond the 
town a wide and rich plain, about sixty miles long by thirty-six broad, 
stretches east and north-east to a low range of hills, among which, in 
the far distance, appear the holy hill of Yellamma and the hill fort 
of Parasgad. Between April and mid-May the whole of this plain 
is one vast sheet of bare black soil, dotted with green village sites. 
During the rest of the year the plain is green with Indian millet 
cotton and wheat. To the north-east the country rolls thirty miles 
to the hill fort and town of Nargund. To the west the plain rises 
in low hills to the eastern end of a spur which stretches thirty-seven 
miles from the Sahyddris. 


The rock on which Dhérwar is built belongs to the metamorphic 
series aud is composed of layers of schist so twisted in places as to 
be almost vertical. This stone is unfit for building houses or drains, 
and house-building stone has to be brought from a distance, 
Tis position on a slight rise gives. Dharwir excellent natural 
drainage. The storm-water discharges north into a water-course 
which runs north-east to the Govankop brook, about three miles 
north of Dhérwaér. The surface drainage, from the quarter of the 
town which lies to the south-east of the hill, falls into the Bagh pond 
and the rice fields below it. 


The station of Dha4rwdr may be divided into five parts tho fort, 
the town, the civil station, the cantonment, and the suburbs, 
The fort covers about seventy-six acres, and has an outside 
diameter of about 800 yards. It has ruinons mud fortifications, 
which were partially destroyed by Government after the 1857 
mutinies. In 1826 Grant Duff described the fort as guarded by an 

outer and inner ditch twenty-five to thirty fect wide and nearly as 
many deep. The defences were of mud and were irregularand much 
decayed? When built in 1403 (Shak 1325 Subhdnu samvatsara) 
the fort had only one entrance from the east with four gateways one 
inside the other. In 1660 the gates were improved by order of the 








1 The municipal limits of the city of Dhdrw4r include the village site of Kasha 
Dhérwar, together with fifty-two full and parts of four survey numbers; the 
village site of Hosyellapur, together with forty-five full survey numbers; the 
village site of Narayanpur, together with four full survey numbers ; the village site of 
Gulganjikop, together with eight full and part of one survey numbers; the. village 
nite of Saiddpur, together with two full survey numbers ; the village site of MalApur 
together with six full and parts of nine survey numbers ; four full survey num- 
bers belong to the uninhabited village of Saptapur; and sixteen survey numbers 
belonging to the uninhabited village of Bagatalao. 

2 First Preface, Third Edition (1873), and p. 486, 
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eighth Bijépur king Ali Adil Shéh (1656-1679). The four gateways 
remain, but are much out of repair. From the inside of the fort 
the first gateway, built in a line with the inner fort wall, is in fair 
order. It is 124 feet high and 11} feet broad. The arch above the 
gateway and the sides are built with cut granite and iron stone 
and mortar, Its wooden doors, three inches thick, still stand but 
cannot be shut. ‘The inner ditch surrounds the inner fort wall. 
The second gate from inside, thirteen feet high and 154 broad, is the 
largest in tho fort and looks fresh and handsome. Its massive 
wooden doors are four inches thick, and have soveral beautifally 
carved wooden bars fastened to them by strong iron nails, The 
upper part and sides of the gateway are built with good cut granite 
stone cemented with mortar. On the top is an oblong slab with, in 
a large oblong space in the middle of the slab, the following writing 
in Persian : 

When torn by sorrow and ill fortune, call on the famous and 
wonderful Ali. Through the favour of Ali and the might of Muham- 
mad, you are sure to find instant relief. 

At the right ends of the text are two small circles, the upper circle 
recording the date 1lth. Muharram of the year H.1071 that is a.p, 
1659, and the loweér-reeording: 


On Friday Ehidi Sittine-O-Allaf 1071 (that is 1659). 


At the left ends of the square are two similar circles the upper 
circle recording : 

Abdul Gaffar Commandant of the fort of Dha'rwa'r. 
And the lower circle recording : 
Abdulla Oaptain of the fort of Dha'rwa’r. 

The workmanship of this gateway is different from that of the 
fort wall, the gate bemg Muhammadan and the wall Hindu. This 
gateway is built in-a line with the outer fort wall. Beyond are 
the third and the fourth gateways both of which are totally rnined. 
The four gateways are so placed that an assailant attempting to 
enter has after forcing each gate to pass some distance to one 
side before reaching the next. Tho three inner gateways face oaat, 
and the fourth or the outermost gateway faces north. Between the 
second and third gateways, a little towards the east of the road, 
stands a thick slab of stone about five feet high and one and a half 
broad called the Field Pillar or Ran-Stambh. Prisoners condemned 
to death were formerly beheaded in front of this pular. The 
practice has been continued till within the last few years, heads of 
sheep being offered instead of human heads. 


The residences in the fort were formerly occupied by officers of 
the Native Infantry Regiment stationed at Dhérwdr. Since 1875 
when new lines were built they have been occupied by officers in 
the civil employ of Government. The water-supply of the fort is 
from a large reservoir or haud. Outside the fort is surrounded by 
# broad earthen mound or glacis. 


The town occupies the ground to the east and south of the fort 
and includes the lowest part of Dharwér with its suburbs. The 
original town or petta attached to the fort was to the south-east 
outflanking the fort on the east. It was defended by a low mud 
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wall with a poor ditch. It included the streets now called Mangal- 
var, Shukrovdr, and Kaménkatta and their intermediate cross lanes. 
The mud wall round the town had five gates, on the north the Kille 
gato leading to the fort ; on the north-east the Mudi-Hanumén gate 
near Mudi-Hanumén’s temple leading to the village of Hebli; on the 
south-east the Navlur gate leading to Navlur and Hubli; on the sonth. 
west the Nuchambli gate leading to the Nuchambli well; and on 
the north-west the Tegur gate leading to Tegur village on the Poona 
road. There was a small private gate somewhere between the 
Kille and Tegur gates for the garrison to escape if suddenly sur- 
prised. The Navlur gate alone remains and it is ruined. Originally 
the town did not extend much beyond the present municipal office, 
where were the houses of Mhdérs and Chaémbhars, The suburb of 
Dharwar stretched from these houses to the Halkeri or Moti pond. 
At present the native portion of the city of Dharwar may be divided 
into two chief parts, the town proper or kasba and the suburbs of 
Dhadrwér including Saidépur, Haveripeth, Madihall, Gulganjikop, 
Malépur, Kamlépur, Ndréyanpur, Hos-Malapur, and the European 
Civil Station. The town or kasha propor of Dhdrwar is bounded on 
the east by the lands of Dharwar ; on tho north by the open space 
between the town and Haveri peth, ou the north-west and west by 
the fort and the European station, and on tho south by the large 
Hirekeri pond. Two long streets, an easternand a western running 
almost parallel to cach other from south to north, divide the town 
into three parts, east, middle, and west Dhérwar. Three large streets 
run east and west almost parallel to.each other.and crossing the north 
and south streets almost at right angles. The first east and west 
‘street, towards the north of the town, is called the big pond road. The 
second in the middle of the town is called the Kamankatta, and the 
third is to the south of the town. These cross streets divide the 
town into two distinct parts, one on the north of the Kaman- 
katta street and the other tothe south, Each of these parts 
may be considered to include three sub-divisions, a western, a 
middle, and an eastern, as divided by the two main north and 
south streets. Thus the town proper includes six sub-divisions, 
a western middle and eastern to the north of Kamankatta street, and 
a western middle and eastern to the south of Kamédnkatta street. 
The northern portion is known as Mangalvdr peth that is Tuesday 
town, because in former days a market was held there on Tuesdays ; 
the southern portion is known as Shukravér peth or the Friday 
town, because a market was held there on Fridays. At present 
Tuesday is the market day for the whole city ; no Friday market is 
held. All the streets and Janes of the town proper are well made. 
Portions of them have been metalled and the rest well beaten. 
On both sides of the roads are drains partly built with stone and 
mortar to carry off storm and snllage water. In most of the main 
streets and in several of the lanes kerosine lamps are lit on moonless 
nights. About seven-eighths of the houses are flat roofed, with 
roof openings for light and air. The rest are tiled, Windows on 
the side walls of houses are rare. 


The limits of the wards or divisions of the town are complicated 
and in some cases disputed. Each division has soveral lanes running 
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east and west. Tho south-east division has ten lanes!’ It 1s 
inhabited by Bréhman priests and Government servants, the 
hereditary astrologers of Dharwar, a large number of Lingdyat and 
Maratha husbandmen, labonrers, and Bedars, two or three gold- 
smiths, one or two Lingéyat priests, and a few Muhammadans. It 
has two Ling4yat monasteries, and three Hindu temples of Réyar 
Hanumén, Gopalkrishna, and Mahddov. 


The north-eastern division has eleven lanes.2 It is inhabited by 
Pendharis, Musalmdn labourers, betel leaf sollers and gardeners, 
Lingdyat grain merchants, retail shopkeepers and husbandmen, 
goldsmiths, weavers, and shoemakers, and two Vadars, In. this sub- 
division is the chiof nativo liquor factory, a few Brdhman pricsts and 
Government servants, a Lingdyat and a Velldl mason, a few black- 
smiths, rope-makors, and dealors in skin, and threo temples of Ishvar 
Hanuman and Kalva, and a goldsmiths’ and three Lingdyat religious 
houses. 


The north middle division has soven lanes? It is inhabited by 
several Brahman priests, Government servants, the desi of Dhérwar, 
several rich Bréihman Lingdyat and Muhammadan merchants, 
Komti merchants, Jingars, retail shopkeepers and grain merchants 
and their shops, a few oil pressers, some copper and brass vessel 
sellers, and a fow Lingéyat pricsts. In this division are the 
mAamlatdar’s office, Government Marathi and Kanareso schools, the 
old market, the chief police station, two LingAyat monasteries, 
Hindu temples of Vithoba, Venkoba, Mudi-Hanumdn and Ishvar, 
Réghavendra Swdmi’s. shrine, a Lingéyat temple of Basvanna, 
Nalband’s mosque, and a few limo kilns. 


The south middle division has ten lanes.* It is inhabited by 
Madhva Brdéhman priests, Government servants and pleaders, 
Maratha Lingéyat and Jain husbandmen and labourers, a few 
Musalmaéns and cotton cleaners, goldsmiths, earthen-pot makors, 
Lingdyat merchants weavers and priests, three or four retail shops, 
and dancing girls. The chief objects of interest in this division are 
threo Bréhmanic temples of Kalmeshvar, Hanuman, and Ishvar, a 
Jain temple, a Lingdyat temple of Virbhadra, two Lingéyat monas- 
teries, and a mosque. 


The south-western division has seven lanes.2 The chief inhabit- 
ants are Lingéyat merchants pricsts and husbaundmen, Bréhman 








1 Beginning from the Navlur gate, the names of tho lanes are two Bedar lanes, 
Kolikera, Udpiraya-galli, Mardtha-galli, Kalli-voni, Attikole-voni, Shudra Joshi’s. 
vadha, Korvars’ or musicians’ galli, and Gondhii’s galli, 

3 Muchandya-yalli, Gavachari-galli, Madansetti-galli, Adki-galli, Bhus-galli, Gunari- 
galli, Mensinkai-galli, Viraktmath-voni, Ghall-voni, Motchigerri, and Raimbarcpatli 
or blacksmith’s lane. . 

3 Mudihanuman-galli, Dattobrao’s galli, Taluk Kacheri-galli, Hiremath lane, Desai- 

alli, art or cloth-seller’s bazar, Fibhati-galli, Nandikole-galli, Zingar-galli, and 
ajput-galli, 

4 Kumbdr-galli, Lukmanhalli, Basti-galli, Deshpdndi-galli, Hembli-gelli, Mondgalli 
and Hosvoni. 

5 Kodanpur-galli, Weavers’ lane, Dundi-galli, Velligar-galli, Hanumdan-galli, Kaaba 
Dyamava-galli, and Mollia-galli. 
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priests, merchants, Government servants and pleaders, weavers, a 
blacksmith and several goldsmiths, carpenters, a few Muharninadan 
wasbermen, dancing girls, and a few indigo dyers. ‘I'he chief objects 
of interest aro four Lingdyat monasteries, a temple of Chauri- 
Basappa, two Braéhmanical temples of Banshaukari and Venkoba, 
and a mosque, , 

The north-western division has ton lancs.t The chief mbabitants 
are Muhammadan merchants husbandmen and labourors, Govern- 
ment messengers, tinmeu, copperstniths, traders, water-carriers, 
grass-cutters, wasbermen, barbers, cow-kcepers, a fow Brihman 
priests, Government servantsand pleaders,indigo-dyers,a few Maratha 
and Lingéyat husbandmen, and labonrers, goldsmiths, dancing 
girls, carpentors, earthen-pot makers, and Lingdyat pricsts. The 
chicf objocts of interest are Brdhmanical temples of Dattdtraya, 
Narsinh and Hanuman, a Lingdéyat monastory, the Jéma and four or 
five minor mosques, the Persian school-house, and the German 
Mission school-house, on the bank of the Walkeri Pond. 


The suburbs fall under five divisions. ‘J’o the north of the 
main east und west street, and to the-east of the Iirekeri or Moti 

ond, are nine lanos.? This partis peopled by Mnhammadan and 

aratha husbandmen, labourers, Government messenvrors, constables, 
and some Hindustén Brahmans. ‘here are three temples of Balaji 
Hanumén and Gauesh, and three mosques. To the north of this 
nine-lane sub-division is the European Protestant burying ground, 
and north of this burying ground is the Huropean cricket ground. 
Beyond the cricket ground to the coast is Haveripeth. On tho 
extrome north-east about a mile distant is the new village of Madihall. 
It is bounded on the north, east, and south by Dharwar lands and 
open country, and on tho west by Méveripeth. In 1832, under the 
patronage of Mr. Josiah Nisbet the Principal Colloctor, Judge and 
Sessions Judge, and Political Agent in the Southern Mardtha 
Country, Brébman public officers and agents of landholders built 
the new village of Madihall towards the cast of Havoripeth. For 
some timo it was callod Nisbetpur aftor Mr. Nisbet but it is now 
called Madihalla, from the neighbouring brook or halla on tho 
banks of which the long and strovg grass called madi, used in 
making ropes and sweeping brooms, is grown. Madihalla includes 
two long streets running parallel to cach other east and west. 
Thore are no cross Janes. All the houses here are built of sun-dried 
bricks, and covered with tilos. Tho higher public servants and 
agents of landholders and sarddrs built several good houses on 
both sides of the southern stroet. Many are now in ruins, and the 
few that remain are occupied by Bréhman priests and poor public 
servants. In the northern strect live several Mardtha husbandmen 
messengers and constubles. At the ond of the village is a largo temple 
of Narsinh which was built by the lato Rao Buhdédur Shrinivasrdo 











1 Pendhéri-galli, Tadkode-galli, Gavli-galli, Langoti-galli, Kumbhar-galli, Daroga- 
galli, two Raasdlpur-galli, Sadagar-asl li, and Bisti-galli, : 

3 Mutgar lane, Haddukhan’s lane, Bara Imdm lane, Bhovi Mandi lane, Mankalvada, 
Mochi-galli, Kodi lane, Kirpardm lane, and Maratha lane. 
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Sangit, diwdén to the Principal Collector and Political Agent in 
1832, in front of his house where his family now lives. There 
are four or five houses of Muhammadans. The population is 
entirely dependent on the Dhdérwdr market. ‘Tho well water is 
sweet and close to the surface, 


About three-quarters of a mile north of the town is the modern 
village of Haveripeth. It is bounded on the north by the lands of 
Dhérwar and Madihall, on the south by the open ground between 
Haveripeth and Dhdérwdr, and on the west by the open ground 
betweon Havoripeth and Néréyanpur. Under Bijépur (1489-1686) 
and afterwards under Aurangzch (1658-1707), Dharwar fort was in 
charge of a commandant, who had a small territory assigned to him 
for the maintenance of the garrison. The town or petta was placed 
under the manager or sarsubheddr of the district. The same form of 
government was continued under Peshwa Béléji after he took the 
fort in 1753. The merchants lived in the petta and the markots were 
there. Owing to continual dissensions between the commandant 
and the civil authorities in the town, the garrison were not allowed 
access to the petta and had much difficulty in getting provisions. 
The commandant represented the matter to the Peshwa, who 
ordored a new peta or market to be built for the use of 
the garrison, It was built towards tho north-east of the fort 
in 1758, and was called Suddshiv peth, in honor of the Peshwa’s 
cousin Saddshivrév, who had obtained the order for its building. 
As the market days m the Mangalvdr and Shukravar street 
in the town of Dhérwar wore Tuesdays and Fridays the new 
market was ordered. to be held on Sundays. It was therefore 
also called Aditudr peth or the Sunday street. When and 
why the old names were changed into the present Haveripeth 
is nob known. In Havyeripeth two long streets, one north 
and south, and the other east and west, cross each othor almost 
at right angles. The chicf inhabitants are Lingéyat merchants 
shopkeepers and _ oil-pressers, Pendhdris, cotton-cleaners, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths. Somo rich Muhammadans, several 
Lingdéyat and Mardtha husbandmen and labourers, and Lingéyat. 
priests and Musalmén boggars also live in this division. ‘I'he 
chief objects of interest are four Bréhmanical temples of Hanuman, 
Ishvar, Kareva, and Dydmava, a lingdyat temple of Basvanna, 
two Lingdyat monasteries, and three mosques. Outside the 
northern ontrance of Hdéveripeth are the Purmankatti pond and ao 
rost-house. 


About a mile anda half to the north of the town is a group 
of five hamlets Gulganjikop, Kamldpur, Hosmélépur, Maélapur, 
and Nérdyanpur, all near one other and forming one large 
village. Gulganjikop lies to the east, Malépur and Kamldpur to 
the north, Hosmél4pur to the west, and Nardéyanpur to the 
south. The boundaries of this group are on the north tho 
lands of Gulganjikop and Méldpur, on the east the lands of 
MAlépur betweon this group and Haveripeth, on the south the open 
spaco between this group and the fort, and on the west the lands of 
Gulganjikop and the jail. The whole group is more like a‘separate 
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village than a portion of the city, The streots are more like lanes 
than roads, being neither paved nor metalled. Except about ten 
with tiles the houses are small and flat roofed. ‘They are chiefly 
peopled by Lingdéyat and Maratha husbandmen and labourers. 
There are ten or twelve honses of carpenters and as many more of 
blacksmiths and earthon-pot makers. There are four or five retail, 
but there is no large wholesale shop. Four rich merchants throe 
Lingdyat and one Rajput, several Musalinin and Maratha Government 
messengers and constables, eight or ten families of Musalmén 
beggars, and about ten families of Lingdyat priests live in these 
villages. The headman of Malapur is a Musalman, and tho 
_,headmen of the other villages are Lingdyats. The accountants 
of these villages are Brdéhmans who livo in tho town. The only 
objects of interest in the group are two temples of Hanumin, a 
Lingdyat temple of Basvanna, two Lingdyat monasteries, and two 
mosques. A little trade in cotton is carried on in theso villages. 


To the south-west of the Gulganjikop group is Saidapur village. 
It is bounded on the north by the open ground south of 
Gulganjikop, on the east by the fort;.on the west by the ground 
behind the jail, and on the south by the Dhérwar-Belgaum road. 
It is peopled by poor Musalmén, Maratha, and Lingdyat husbandmen 
and labourers, There are some tiled and several small flat-roofed 
houses, but no merchants or Brdhmans liye here. The village has a 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a few resident Catholic Christians, 
'To the south-east and west of Saiddpur is the civil station and the 
fort. Between the south-cast of the Colleetor’s garden and the 
west of the town, almost in a line with tho middle Kaméadnkatta 
street, is a small nameless village. It is bounded on the north by 
the road from the town to the Collector’s office, on the east by the 
north and south main road from Hubli to Belgaum and the west 
of Dhdérwar, on the south by the Kempgeri pond, and on tho west 
by the Collector's garden. About 1824, the private servants and 
messengers of the Principal Collector, and the military officers of 
the regiments thon stationed in the fort, built several small huts 
and houses at this place. Several Musalmdn labourers, and 
Government servants of the messenger and constable class, several 
Bhois formerly palanquin-bearors but now fishermen, some Roman 
Catholic Christians, clerks in Government offices, and somo 
Tindusténi Bréhmans live here. About 1833 the jailor dug a 
public well with the help of a few convicts, and his family onjoy a 
piece of rent-free land for its repair, T'o the south-west of the town 
is a village originally callod Baberpur after Mr. T. H. Baber the 
Principal Collector who built it. It does not now retain that 
name. Tho boundaries of this village are on the north the southern 
slope of the Mad4rmardi hill, on the cast the south-west of the town, 
on the south the Hirekeri pond, and on the west the open country 
towards the main Belgaum-Hubli road. The great south-east and 
west road of the town passes through this village towards the west to 
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Chapter XIV. the Collector’s office, District Judge’s, and First Class Subordinate 
Judge’s courts, Ulvi Basappa’s temple, the European part of the 


Peete: town, and the main road from Belgaum to Hubli. On the south 
DEAR AT, side of this street aro Rdo Bahadur Tirmalrav Indmdér’s dwelling, 
Auburbs, Satya Bodh’s Hanumdn’s temple, and four or five houses of 


Brahman priests and others. On tho northern side are Venkatrav 
Bahddur’s large well, Tirmalrav’s rest-house, and houses of three or 
four Bréhman Government servants and others. The smaller lanes 
in this new village are one called the Chavni, and three Berad lanes, 
The Chavni was originally occupied by the savirs or horsemen of 
tho Political escort. It was next occupied by police constables until 
when they were removed to the now police quarters. Mardétha 
labourers and others now live there. ‘The three Bedar lanes are so 
called from about a hundred Bedars and some Hulsars who live there, 
The Kedars hire themselves for daily labour or sell firewood. Some 
trade in mango and guava fruit in their season. Thore is 9 small 
Hanuman’s templo in the Chaévni lano occupied by a Bairdgi 
winistrant, ‘l'o the north of the new village and towards the west of 
the town are soveral small and irregular lanes of Holerus or Mhars, 
Talvarus or village constables, Kurbarus or shepherds, weavers, 
basket-makers, and Kasherus or prostitutes. There is an Akham 
lane, where live Mubammadan sellers of beads and needles and some 
workers in silk, Gaulis? or cowherds’ lane, the two market lanes of 
the old regimental mes where live two or three Muhammadan 
cloth merchants, Kékar lane where live some Pendhéari fishers, , 
firowood sellers and pony hirors who give ponies on hire and buy and » 
sell fish, Madraési lane aud Korvarns’ or low musicians’ lane where 
live Native Christians from Madras most of them employed as servants. 
in Kuropean households. Mest of the people of this locality are 
poor and live chiefly on labour or service and some hy begging. 
Most of the houses in those lanos are smal] clumsy and dirty and 
the lanes themselves are not clean. Of religious buildings the 
Holerus have three temples of Durgava the goddess of cholera and 
her sister Matdji, the Muhammadans have one or two mosques, 
and the Roman Catholics have a chapel aud a burymg ground. To 
the north of the lanes in the west of the town are the new polica 
lines down the north slope of the rising ground towards the south. _ 
west of the fort. The police force consists of Muhammadans, ~ 
Mardthas, a few Rajputs, and a very few Brahmans. Close to the 
lanes area small temple of Murgamma and a mosque. Beyond 
the Police lines are the civil station on the north and west, and the 
fort on the east. Outside to the south-east of the town are two 
Lingdyat monasteries called Churmuri and Chilal, several houses 
of Bedars and Lingfyats, Rao Bahadur Venkatrdv Principal Sadar 
Amin’s cenotaph, a public sweet water round well known aa 
Kopramma’s Well and a rest-house both built by Réo Bahdédur 
Tirmalréo Indémdér the former in memory of his mother, 


Population, The 1872 census returns showed a population of 27,1386, Hindus 
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19,836, Musalméns 6797, Christians 493, and ten Others. The 
1881 census returns showed a population of 27,191, including 672 
in the cantonment, of whom 19,709 were Hindus, 271 Jains, 6545 
Musalmans, 618 Christians, twonty-four Parsis, and twenty-four 
Others. Excluding the 671 in the cantonment, the remaining 26,520 
give an average density of thirty-six to the square acre over 735 
acres the whole area of Dhérwér town. As regards condition 
the poople of Dharwar town may be arranged under four classes, 
the rich with yearly incomes of more than £100 (Rg. 1000), 
the upper middle with £100 to £50 (Rs, 1000-500), the lower 
middle with £50 to £20 (Rs. 500-200), and the poor with less 
than £20 (Rs. 200). Of the rich thero are 125 to 150 families. 
They are chiefly priests, Governmont servants, lawyers, lendlords, 
pensioners, traders, moneylenders, liquor and toll contractors, and 
copper or brass smiths. Of the upper middle class there aro 200 to 
400 houses belonging to almost tho same classes as the rich, Of 
the lower middle class there are 500 to 1400 families, belonging 
almost to the same classes, with the-addition of some oilmen and 
tailors. Of the poor there are 2000 to. 2500 families, chiefly retail 
dealers and craftsmen, excepting copper and brass smiths; a few 
oilmen and tailors, husbandmen, labourcrs, wanderers, and beggars. 


Except Covernment servants, whose office hours last from ton to 
five, men of all classes work from sevon to twelve, dino and rest 
for two hours, work from two to six, sup, about cight or nine, and 
retire to rest about ten. Among the rich the women rise about six, 
clean the gods’ room, light lamps before the house gods, help to 
make ready tho midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till 
two, go to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sew or 
embroider at home, help in making supper, and retire to rest about 
ten. In many families, servants clean tho hearth, bring water 
and cook, while the women supply them with provisions for 
cooking, fecd anoint and dress their children and do other 
light work. Except that they rise before six and bring wator 
and cook, middle class women pass the day lke the rich, Poor 
women, except among Brdhmans and other high classes, rise 
about four and grind grain till daylight. Aftor a light break- 
fast, they work till about twelve, dine, and rest. After two they 
work till six, make supper ready, and, after supping, go to bed 
about nine. A husbandman’s wife takes his breakfast to tho field 
about nine, goos home, and makes dinner ready about twelve, 
Tn the afternoon, she does house work and in the evening makes 
supper ready and sups. In busy times, the mon carry their break- 
fast with them to the folds at about six in the morning. ‘The wife 
takes her husband his dinner at twelve, and after two hours’ 
rost, works with him in the fiolds till evoning. She bathes at home 
on Mondays and Thnrsdays, anoints herself with oil and warm 
water once in a fortnight, and goes to the temple on every Monday, 
and on Makarsankrénti that is January 12th, Mahdshivrdtre in 
February, Divéli in October or November, and the first Adrtik 
Ekdédashi or eleventh in November. 
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The rich generally live in their own houses, which, if let, might 
command a yoarly rent of £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100). They have 
ono or two servants to cook and bring water, each at a yearly cost of 
£10 to £15 (Rs.100-150) and their dinner,! and one or two buffaloes 
and a cow, whose milk curds butter and buttermilk are used by 
the family. Buttermilk is sometimes distributed in charity. Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage or a pony cart. Tho 
yearly cost of food for a family of five, a man a woman, two 
children, and an aged mombecr of the family, varics from £25 to £50 
(Rs. 250 - 500), and the cost of clothes from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 
200)? A son’s marriage costs £80 to £200 (Rs, 800 - 2000), and 
a daughter's, because no ornaments are piven, £60 to £120(Rs. 600- 
Rs. 1200). The dowry given to the bridegroom is not included in the 
latter sum. A doath costs £15 to £30 (Rs. 150 - 500); and a birth, 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150)3 Upper middle class familios live in houses 
with a yoarly rent of £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50); servants cost them 
about £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60) a year besides dinner. They keep a 
cow or a buffalo, whose milk is used by the family. Most of them 
if Bréhmans, Mardthas, Jains, or Musalmdns, keep a small pony 
and if hingdyats, a bulluck to ride on, food costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400), clothes £6 to £12 (Rs. 60-120); a son’s marriage 
£40 to £100 (Rs. 400-1000), and a daughter’s, exclusive of the 
dowry paid to the bridegroom, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500); a death 
about £12 to £20 (Rs, 120-200); and a birth £4 to £12 (Rs. 40 - 
120).4 Lower middle class families livo in houses with a 





1 The avernge wago details are: Cook £10 (Rs. 100) and dinner, water-bearer the 
same, house servant £6 tu £10 (lis. 60-100), stable servant £7 8. (Ks. 74), barber 
and washerman £2 (Rs, 20), and family priest £5 (Ks. 50), and dinnerand clothes, If 
the priest’s wifelives with the family her cost will be £2 8s. (Rs, 24), and dinner and 
clothes. 

2 The clothing details are: The woman two robex or sddis Rs. 12 each, four bodices 
Rs, 14 each, one pitdner or silk robe Rs. 125 and one paithuni or silk and cotton rube 
Ry. 120 lasting five years. The man a lace-bordered sume or handkerchief Rus. 40 
lasting six years, a cowt or axgarkhe of broadcloth Rs, 20 or Rs. 30, and twelve cotton 
coats Re. 1 each, two pairs of waistcloths Rs, 10-15 a pair, and a pair of shocs Rs, 2 
each. A child’s clothes cost Hs, 10-15. 

3 The ceremonial expenses ure : Marriage for a boy, ornaments to the bride Ra, 2000, 
clothes Ks. 500, food Rs. 1000, charity Rs. 200, fireworks Ra. 75, musicians Ky. 50, 
yelliacdakt or betel leaves and nuty and daueing girls Rs, 100 and dinner, labour Rs, 75, 
miscellaneous Rs, 500, and in the case of a girl a dowry of Rs, 1500 to the bridegroom, 
total Re. 6000. Death, wood Rs. 7, priest Rs. 75, moncy gilts to begging Hrahmans and 
dashaddn or ten gifts Rs. 100, aud ernrakharch or dinner to Brdhmans Rs. 100, total 
Rs. 282. Birth, continement charges Ks, 30, gifts to Brahmans Ra. 25, swectmeats Ra, 15, 
betel leaves and miusicians Rs, 10, clothes for the mother and habe Ra, 50, total 
Rs, 130. The charges fer a girl are Rs, 25 tu Rs, 30 more than for a boy, 

4The total details are : Cook Rs, 72, house servant Rs. 60, stable servant Rs. 60, and 
barber and washerman Ra. 15, household pricst Rs. 36, mutéuidi or priestess Rg. 12, 
Clothes, the woman two robes at Re, 8 each and four bodices at Re. Leach, pitimbar 
Ra. 100, good robe Ra. 30 or Rs. 40; the man two pairs of waistcloths Ra, 8 each, Iace 
headscarf Rs. 25, coat of band? Rs. 15-20, cight dayie ur small conts Re. 1 each, anda 
pair of shocs Ks. 1} each ; the boy's and the girl’s clothes cost Ra, 8 each, Marriage, a 
Bon’s marriage, ornaments Ks, 800, clothes Ks. 300, food Ra. 400, charity Rs. 75, fire- 
works Rs, 30, yellindaki and dancing girla Rs. 75 and dinner, labour Rs, 50, 
miscellaneous Rs. 300, and dowry to bridegroom in the case uf girls Rs. 1000. The 
expense of a daughter's marriage isthe same except that there are no ornamenta, 
Death, wood Ra. 7, priest Rs, 50, beguars Rs, 75, patludin Ra. 10, annakharch Ra. 75 
miscellaneous Rs, 50. Birth, confinement charges Rs. 25, Brdhman beggars Ka, 207 
sweetineats Rs.15, yclliadaki Rs. 10, clothes Rs. 30, 
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yearly rent of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs.25-80); their servants cost them 
about £2 (Rs, 20) and dinner,and the barber and washerman cost 
them 12s. (Rs. 6). They keep a cow ora buffalo about half of the 
produce of which is used iu tho house and the rest they sell ; their 
food costs them £18 to £30 (Rs. 180-300), their clothes £4 to £8 
(Rs. 40 - 80), a son’s marraige £30 to £60 (Rs.300-600) and a 
daughter's, exclusive of the dowry paid to the bridegroom, £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400) ; a death £8 to £10 (Rs. 80-100); and a birth £3 to 
£6 (Its.30-60).! The poor live in houses with a yearly ront of 12s. 
(Rs. 6), the barbers and the washermen costing them 6s. (Rs. 3) a 
year. They keep a cow or a buffalo about one-fourth of whose produce 
is used in the honso and the rest is sold ; food costs thom £10 to £15 
(Rs, 100-150); clothes £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30) ; a son’s marriage costs 
£4 to £8 (Ks.40-80) in addition to the dowry or terunu; a 
daughter’s marriage costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); a death £3 to 
£5 (Rs.30-50) ; and a birth £1 to #1 10s. (Rs. 10-15),? 


The followimg isa short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : 


Priests, of whom thero are abont 400 families, are found in all 

arts of the city. They are of two amain classes [iudus and 

usalmdéns. There are about seven-sixteenths of Brdhman priests 
of sects, ono-sixteenth of goldsmiths carpenters and blacksmiths, 
four-sixteenths of Lingdyats, and four-sixteenths of Musalmains. As 
itis not a holy place like Nésik or Pandharpur, Dharwar has no 
Bréhman priests with hereditary supporters or yujmdns. Several 
priests are attached to families as fumily priests, and officiate at all 
their religious cercmonies. Some hold ¢ndas or rent-lree lands, 
others are ternple pricsts and beggars. Very few of the priests are 
well off and able to save and occasionally to lend money, Their 
wives do nothing but house work. Many send their boys to school, 
teaching them Kdnaresc, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and 
striving to get them into Government service. ‘They live chiefly 








1 The total details are : House servant Rs. 48, barber and washerman Ra, 8. Clothes, 
the woman two robes at Rs. 6 each, four bodives at 12 annus each, two good robes 
Rs, 20; the man a two or four year simple headscarf Ra. 10, two pairs of waistcloths 
each at Rs. 3, four dngis at 12 annus each, one coat at Ks. 5, and one pair of shoes 12 
annos ; the children cost Ra. Beach. Marriage for a boy, ornaments Rs, 490, clothes for 
poth boy and girl Rs. 100, food Ra, 100, charity Rs. 50, fireworks and oil Rs, 10, music 
Rs, 15, yelliadaki and dancing girls Rs. 25 and dinner, labour Rs, 25, miscellaneous 
Rs, 100, and dowry to bridegroom in the caso of girls Rs. 150. Death, wood Ra. 7, 

riest Rs, 25, gifts Rs. 40, padadaa Rs. 10, annakhurch Rs. 50, Birth, confinement 
Rs. 20, ceremonies Rs. 10, charity Rs, 5, sweetmeats and musicians Rs. 8, feast on 
twelfth day Rs. 8, clothes for mother and babe Ra. 15, total Rs. 66, The charges on 
account of the Jast three items are greater on the birth of a son than on the birth 
of a daughter, 

? The total details are: Barber and washerman Rs. 4. Clothes, the woman two 
robes at Rs. 3 each and one bodice at axnas 2, good robes Rs. 10; the man a simple 
headscarf Rs. 5, two pairs of waistcloths at Rs. 2a pair, two dngis at 12 auras cach, 
and a 12 annag pair of sandals, the boy and girl together cost Hs. 4. Marriage for a 
gon, ornaments Rs. 100, clothes for both boy and girl Rs, 25, food Rs, 50, oi] gift and 
music Rs, 5, labour Rs. 5, miscellaneous Rs. 5, and dowry to bridegroom in the 
case of girls Rs. 100. Death, wood Ks. 5, priest Rs. 5, gifts to beggars in money 
Rs, 10, in food Rs. 25. Birth, confinement charges Rs. 10, gifts to Brahmans Re, 5, 
sweetmeata Rs. 4, yelliadusi and musicians Rs. 4, and clothes Rs. 10, 
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in the north, south-east, and middle parts of the town, and in the 
Madihall village. Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other craftsmen 
support their own priests. Some Lingdyat priests hold indm or 
reut-free lands and others are beggars. Of Musalman religious 
officers, some arc Kaézis or marriage registrars, Mullas or priests, 
Khatibs or scripture readers and mosque sorvants, who hold rent- 
free lands. ‘The rest live by begging. 

Lawyers or Vakils, of whom thero are about fourteen houses, 
chiefly in the town, are Madhya, Smart, Konkanasth, and Sdrasvat 
or Shenvi Bré4hmans. Some of them are rich and save. The rest 
are just alle to make a living. Their wives do house work generally 
with the help of servants. Their boys go to school and learn Marathi 
Kanarese or English. Few of them have risen to high places in 
Government service. 


Government servants numbering about 1000 houses live in 
all parts of the town, They are Brahmans of different classes, 
Marathés, Lingdyats, Musalmans, Pérsis, and Christians. Of the 
Brahmans and Marathés somo hold high places in the revenue 
judicial police and educational branches of the service, others aro 
clerks and a few especially Maréthds are messengers and ccnstables. 
A few Lingéyats hold high places in the revenue department and 
the rest are clerks. The Musalmdns are messengers and constables. 
Three or four of them are clerks, and a few hold higher posts. Of 
tho Parsis and Christians a few hold high positions and the rest are 
clerks. Of Government servants those in high positions are alone 
able tosave. ‘heir wives do nothing but house work, and all but a 
few messongors and constablog send their boys to schools, 


Besides the Civil Surgeon-and hospital assistants, there are about 
eight practitioners, four of them Bréhmans, one a goldsmith, and one 
a Maratha, known as vaidyas, one a» Musalmaén hakim, and one is 
a Parsi who is a licentiate of medicine and surgery of the Bombay 
University. The vaidyns live in the Hindu quarter of the city, the 
hakims in the Musalmén quarter, and tho Parsiin the Nuropean 
station. ‘There are also two female medical practitioners one a 
Marétha and the other a Telinga woman. They belong to the 
prostitute class and live in the Hindu quarter of the city. Except 
the Parsi none of theso practitioners perform surgical operations, 
They are called in cases of sickness and are generally paid 28, to 
£5 (Rs.1-50) including all presents, besides the price of the 
medicine. ‘They neither save nor lend money; but are fairly off, 
free from debt, and live in rented houses. The wives of the male 
practitioners do nothing but house work und their boys go to school. 
Besides these regular doctors, three or four barbers bleed and set 
dislocated bones, three or four Mardtha and Lingdyat) women act 
as midwives, and about four wandering Vaidus prescribe pills or 
mitras, 

Of mon of means, there aro about one hundred and twenty- 
five landlords, including Desdis, Deshpdndes, Inaémdars, and 
Government peusionors. Of the landlords some are Brihmans, and 
some Lingdyats who live in the Hindu quarter of the city, and the 
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rest Musalm4ns who live in the Musalmén part of the town. Partly 
from the number of dependants and partly from the large sums 
they are obliged to spend on marriages and other coremonios, men 
of this class are badly off. Some of them are in debt. ‘They send 
their boys to school and some of them have risen to high posta in 
Government service. The Government pensioners are Brahmans, 
Maréthds, Musalmdns, Lingdyats, and Christians. They educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 


Of moneylenders there are four Brahmans of all subdivisions, a 
Komti, a Musalmin, and a Lingdyat, All are settledin Dharwar. 
They ure sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well-to-do, some 

_ of them with capitals of £500 to £800 (Rs. 5000-8000}, and one with 
nearly £5000 (Rs. 50,000). No Dhaérwér moneylender is worth 
more than £5000 (Rs. 50,000). They live in their own houses worth 
a yearly rent of £4 to £5 (Rs,40-80). ‘heir women do nothing but 
house work and are helped by servants, and their boys go to school 
from seven to fifteen learning Kénarese, Marathi, and a few Wnglish, 
They lend moncy to traders, husbandmen, and) brass-workers, chiefly 
for trade purposes ; but sometimes to meet marriage and other special 
private expenses. Advances are made sometimes on tho security of 
Jand houses and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security, 
Their rates of interest vary from nine percent when gold and silver 
ornaments are pleged, to twenty-four per eent ou personal or landed 
security. Hither bonds, or signature in the day books, witha 6d. 
(4 as.) stamp affixed, are always taken. ‘Two books are kept, a day 
book called rojndma or Iirdi and a ledger or khdta. Though they 
often take their debtors into the civil.courts, the moneylenders bear 
a good name for patience and fair dealing. Marvadi moncylendors 
number four to six houses, chiefly in the town-of Dhdérwar. They are 
most hardworking sober and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. 
They are well off, some of them with capitals of £200 to £400 
(Rs. 2000 - 4000), living in rented houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 16s. to £2 8s, (Rs. 18-24). Their women do nothing but house 
work, ‘Their boys aro in Marwér. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and 
sometimes to mect marriage and other expenses. They always 
require bonds and mostly take houses, ficlds, and ornaments in 
mortgago. Their nominal rates of interest aro the same as those 
charged by Brahman, Lingayat, and Musalman moneylendcers, but in 
addition to interest, whon making an advance, under tho name of 
discount munoti and batia, they lovy special cesses cach of two to 
five per cent onthe amount borrowed. ‘I'hey keop the same books 
as Brihman moneylenders, As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices, Besides theso 
moneylenders, an oil-seller and one or two pulso-sellers lend monoy. 
Moneylenders’ clerks are almost all Brahmans. They write Modi 
and Kédnarese and are paid £7 4s. to £9 12s. (Rs.72 -96) a year. 


Moneychangers or sardfs, numbering about twelve houses, are 
chiefly Brdhmans, Komtis, and one or two Lingdyats. They are 
pationt and thrifty and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100-500). They live in houses of their own, worth a 
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yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs.6-12); their women do nothing 
but house work, and their boys go to school, where many of them 
learn English. They enter Government service and ono has risen 
to the post of deputy collector. ‘The moneychanger sits in his shop 
or by the roadside, buying and selling ornaments, und changing 
copper and silver coins or copper coins. Those who sit by the 
roadside are called chinvdrs, They give coppor for silver and 
silver for copper and levy a charge of (fd.) (2,4.) on each rupee. 
Kavdis or shells are never used in Dharwar. Besides the above classes 
one or two Shimpis earn their living as moneychangers. 


Grain-dealers, numbering 200 to 300 families, are found all 
over the town and suburbs. Thoy include Lingéyats, Bréhmans of all 
classes, Mardthd4s, Musalmans, Shimpis, Gavlis, and Kurubars. They 
belong to two classes, wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale 
merchants, of whom there are altogether about twelve or thirteen, 
are chicfly Lingéyats with two or three Musalméns. They are rich, 
bringing or buying wheat and millot from Baégalkot in North Bijapur 
and Rainebennnr and Gadag in Dhérwdér and the neighbouring 
villages ; and rice from Haliy4l and Mundgod in Kanara, Hulkop, 
Henigatti, Karkop, Kalghatgi, and other neighbouring villages. 
They dispose of tho grain to retail sellers. They livo in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of £2 4s. to £6 (Rs.24-60). Their wives 
do nothing but house work and their boys go to school, The retail 
grain dealers, who aro chiefly Lingd4yats, Mardthas, Musalmdans, and a 
few Brdhmans, are found all over tha city. They often carry on their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they are poor, living 
some in their own and othersin hired houses worth a yoarly rent 
of 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5). The wives of some of them sell in their 
shops. They buy partly from husbandmen in the markets, and 
partly from wholesale grain dealors. They are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Some have a bad name for cheating their customers 
by using more than one set of measures. 


Vogetablo-sellers, of whom there aro about one hundred houses in 
different parts of the city are Lingéyats, Mardthds, Musalmans, and 
Bedars. They are hardworking, thrifty, honest, and sober, Asa 
class they are poor, living from hand to mouth im houses of a yearly 
rent of 1s. to 2s. (Re. 4-1). Their wives work as saloswomen, and 
their boys do not go to school. The gardeners grow their own 
vegetables, and the othors buy from gardenors. They sell to all 
consumers and to neighbouring villagers, who buy on market days. 
Head-loads of fuel in the morning and of grass in the evening ara 
brought for sale in the market or in the town by Bedar, Kakar, 
Pendhari, Mhér, and other womon. Bedars and Mhéars bring fuel 
from oight or nino miles and do not got more than 6d. (4 as.) the 
head-load. They live from hand to mouth. The grass is their own 
property or is brought from wholesale sellers who buy up ontire 
meadows or kurans and stock tho grass in large heaps or banvis outside 
the town. 

Sugar and Spice dealers are of two classes, wholesale and retail. 
he wholesale dealers Lingdéyats and Komtis number about eight 
houses. They live chiefly in Dharwar town in Haveripeth. They 
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are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and well-to-do with capitals of £100 
to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000), living in houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 4s, to £1 16s. (Rs. 12-18). Their women do nothing but house 
work and their boys go to school frum seven to fourteen. They 
bring spiecs from Beldri, Kadapa, Bangalur, and Bombay and sell 
thom to retail deulers. OE£ retail sugar and spice dealers there are 
about thirty houses chiefly lingdyats, Komtis, and one or two 
Musalmdns. The retail dealers are not weil off. heir capitals 
vary from £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-200), aud they live in houses worth 
yearly rents of £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 12-15). Their women do 
house work and sometimes sell in their shops; their boys are sent to 
school. ‘They buy from wholesale dealers and scll to consumers. 
Dealers in sugar and spice also deal in salt. Thorc aro no 
separato salt sellers. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Lingdéyat Ganigerns and others of all 
castes. About eight families of professional oil presscrs and sellers 
are scattered over the town, besides four families in Ndraéyanpur. 
All of these are Tingayats. Each family or group of families has 
one or two oil presses in their houses,-inewhich they presa sweet 
oil from the seed of the yellu and.gur yellu-varicties of sesamum, 
from pundi or hempsced, agsi or linseed, and felkadli or grounduuts. 
Many of them are wholesale dealers. They buy large quantitics of 
imported sweet oil, as well ag oil pressed in Dharwar and sell it 
retail. Besides these most grain and other morchants deal in 
sweet oil. They live in substantial houses of their own worth a 
yearly rent of £2 8s. to £4 16s, (Rs, 24-48). The retail sellers live 
in houses yielding w yearly rent of 6s. to 12x, (Rs.3-6). Their 
wives soll oil in their own housos or in the market. ‘Their boys 
seldom go to school. Of late the Dharwar oil-pressers and dealers 
im country ot] have suffered greatly from the competition of kerosine 
oil, Almost every shopkeeper, and every other person who has 
a fow rupees to sparo, imports and sells kerosine oil. HKven somo of 
the professional vil-pressers themselves scll kerosine. So keen is 
the compotition that some professional oilmen have been obliged to 
give up their heroditury trade in oil and take to new pursuits. 

Of Butter-sellers there are about twenty-seven houses of Gavlis 

or cowhords living in Dhdrwar town and in Saidapur. Their 
women sell milk and curds or mosaru, As their buttermilk ig 
mixod with water, irihmans, Lingdyats, Jains, Kowtis, and Rajputs 
do not buy it as they hold it impure. They livo in houses worth 
a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s, (Rs.8-6). Their wives do house work, 
churp buttermilk and make aud sell butter. ‘Their boys do not 
go toschool, The local supply of butter falls short of tho demand 
and large quantities of butier are brought by hte Hindu market 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars called 
chatgis to tho Tucsday market. Poople buy and clarify this butter 
and use it. Grain and spice dealers also bny a good deal of this 
butter on markct days, clarify it, and keep it for retail salo, in 
large round earthen jars called Aodas. They sometimes export the 
clarified butter in tin cans to Bombay. 

} Milk-sellers or Gavligerus, numbering about fifty houses, are 
Lingayats and Mardthas. They are settled in Dharwdr and Saiddpur. 
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They are poor but not in debt living in their own houses with a 
yoarly rent of 12s. to £1 4s, (Rs,G-12). The women soll milk and 
their boys do not go to school. They keep cows and buffaloes and 
soll milk to all classes. 


The liquor contract of the Dhdérwér sub-division is farmed every 
year to the highost bidder. In 1883-84 it was let for £3400 
(Rs. 84,000). ‘lhe contractor manufactures country liquor in his 
distillery in the north-east of the town and sclls the liquor in two 
retail shops. The liquor is made by boiling coarso sngar or gul 
with a bark called biallad toti, or ¢ppt that is Bassia latifolia flowers, 
or with the kernel of the woodapple. Country liquor is sold at 1s. 
to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) a bottlo, according to its strongth and quality. 
Except Brahmans, Lingd4yats, Komtis, and Jains, all classes drink 
openly. Tho chief consumers are Musalmans, and Holerus, Bedars, 
and other low caste Hindns, LMuropean liquor is imported into 
Dharwar and sold in rotail by two or three Parsi merchants in the 
town, Lesides country spirits toddy or fermented palm juice is 
sold at 14d. (1 a.) the bottle. The right of tapping wild-date palms 
in the Dhirwdr sub-division was sold in 1883-84 for £1102 10s, 
(Rs. 11,025). 

Bedars and Mardthés gather honeycombs when in the forests 
and hills cutting firewood. hey sell the honey to townspeople or 
sugar and spice merchants at about 6d. to 2s. (Re.}-1) according 
to the size of the comb and the kind and quantity of tho honey. 
Honoy is of two sorts, a superior kind gathered by large bees and 
an inferior kind gathered by small bees. Up to about 1840, the 
privilege of gathering honey from the forests of each revenue sub- 
division of the district of Dhirwaér was yearly sold to the highest 
bidder. About 1840 Government abolished honey sales. Within 
tho last ten years the ‘officers of the forest department every year 
sell the right of gathering forest honey to the highest bidders. 
During the three years ending 1882-1883, the honey farm yielded 
£60 16s, 6d, (Rs. 6084) in the four sub-divisions of Dhdrwéar, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal. Sugar and spice merchants 
buy honey from the honey-gatherers and keep it in carthen jars or 
glass bottles and sell it to consumers at about 6d. (4 as.) a sher of 
twenty telds or rupecs. Somotimes the honey-gatherers sell the 
honey direct to consumers, 


Sellers of cotton wool and silk clothes number abont fifty. They 
live chielly in Mangalvar Peth street, while some who live in 
Haveripeth lave shops in Mangalvar peth. They are chiefly 
Lingayats, a few Brélimans, cight or ton Shimpis, and about fifteen 
Marvadis. All the Lingéyat and Marvidi merchants are whole- 
sale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 to £800 
(Rs. 5000-8000). Tho rest have little capital and carry on their 
business by borrowing. Thero are also two joint stock company 
cloth shops. They sell both hand-loom and factory-made cloth, and 
besides importing from Bombay, Bangalur, Beldri, Belgaum, Gadag, 
Hubli, and Tadpatri, bny cloth from the hand-loom weavers in 
Gadag, Hebli, and the neighbouring villages of the Dharwar district 
and in Kittur, Hongal, and other neighbouring villages in Belgaum. 
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They sell the cloth to retail dealors and consumers. The women of 
the cloth sellers do uothing but house work and most of their boys 
learn to read and write. Tbe retail sellers are Shimpis and Marvadis, 
of whom there are about twenty houses. The woollen cloth is chiefly 
flannel, and broadcloth brought from Bombay, and used by Govern- 
ment servants, lawyers, and others of the richest class. White 
blankets called dhdblis are in great demand both among the rich 
aud poor, as all high caste Hindus wear them after bathing. Silk 
waistcloths, bodices, and haudkerchiofs are brought from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes who buy 
thon at tho time of weddings und when a woman comes of age. 
» Besides by the regular dealers, cotton cloth is sold by one or two 
Bombay Bohora peddlars. ‘The Silis sell the produce of their looms 
in tho market on Tuesdays. Rough blankets or kumblis are 
brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by Kurubars or 
Dhangars, All tho leading cloth shops aro in Javli Peth, which is 
a portion of the old market in the Mangalydr part of the town. 
Most of the valuable cloths are sold here. Hand-woven cloth of 
small valuo, brought by weavers living in the neighbouring villages 
on market days, is sold in the new Robertson market outsido of tho 
town. 


Shoe-scllers are all Madegorus and Mochigararus, Details are 
given under Leather Workers, 


Ornament-sellers of whom there are about fifty houses in all 
parts of the city include fivo moneylenders or sardfs, twenty 
goldsmiths, five Manigars, and fifteen bangle-sellers. | Some 
accouut of them has boen given under these heads. Sardfs aud 
goldsmiths sell gold and silver orvuaments, Manijyars sell lac and 
China glass bracelets, and bangle sellers sell glass bracelets of 
different colours, description, and sizes. 


Animal-sellers are generally poor though some of them are men 
of capital. ‘They bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and 
goats ou Tuosdays to the market from tho surrounding villages, 
and from Narguud, Navalgund, Hnbli, Ranebeunnr, aud Maisur. 
They are Lingdyats, Mardthis, Musalmans, and Jains. 'Uho cattlo 

_of this country is of the common sort and costs £2 to £6 (Rs. 20- 
60) for bullocks and. buffaloos, £1 10s. to £8 (Rs, 15-380) for cows, and 
2s, to 8s. (Hs.1 -4) for sheep. Maisur cows and bullocks of superior 
breed are brought only by Maisur people. They cost £10 to £30 
(Rs.100-300) a head. 

Besides sugar, kerosine oil, and furniture, Pdrsis, Bombay 
Musalmins, ono or two Dhdérwaér Shimpis and a few ordinary 
tradesmen sell drugs, hardware, paper, and almost all European 
articles except liquor which is sold by Pirsis and Bombay Musalmins 
only. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are most. 
used by natives are paper, castor oil, lavonder-water, sceuts, quinine, 
penknives, scissors, needles, inkstands, and match-boxes. 

There are about twelve brokers or daldls in Dharwar, Two or 
three Komtis are employed exclusivoly upon this work, and get 
from the sellers a commission of 8d. to 6d.(2-4 as.) for cach cartload 
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of goods other than grain, such as sugar, coarso sugar or molasses, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernols, salt, turmeric, dates, and spices. 
The romaining ten brokers are Lingdyats, who keep their own shops 
und act as brokers to other shopkeepers and tradors, 


Husbandmen, of whom there are about 400 houses, aro found in 
all parts of the city. They are Lingiiyats, Mardthés, Bedars, 
Mhars, and Musalmans, They are hardworking and sober, and aro 
nob extravagant on marriage and other occasions. At the same 
time they are carcloss and wanting in thrift and wasteful in many 
of their ways, and free-handed tu excess in their gifts to village 
servants. Hxcept in ploughing, the women help in almost every 
process of husbandry, and after they are eight years old, the boys 
are too useful in minding cattlo and watching fields to be spared to 
attond schovl. They have honses of their own worth a yearly ront 
of 8s. to 12s, (Rs. 4-6) ; they have generally two pairs of bullocks 
and sometimes fonr and a puir of two he-buifaloes, Somo Mardthas 
Lingdyats and Mhars employ themselves as farm servants; others 
have rich watered land-woll) tilled and yielding valuable crops. Still 
must of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the money- 
lender’s readiness to make them advances. The chief froit and 
vegetable growers aré Maréthas, Lingéyats, and Musalmans.' 

Several moneyed mon, Lingdyats, Mardthés,Gavlis, and Musalmdng 
purchase yearly from Governinent the grass grown on meadows, and 
hire sorvants to cut, sheave, and carry the grass, which is stored 
in large heaps or bunvis outside of the town. ‘Tho grass is sold at 
about bs. to 10s. (Its.3-5) the thousand bundles. 


Rice is pounded or ground in wooden grindiug-mills by Lingéyats 
Musalméns and Mardthas of the labouring class. They pound or 
grind and clear the ricé!and/sell it throughout the year. They also 
sell rice wholesalo and sometimes in retail. ‘Their women help in 
cleaning rice. ‘hey are fairly well-to-do and live inall parts of tho 
town. Somotimes the rich employ them in pounding and cleaning 
rico for home use. 


Almost all sellers of articles of native forniture, earthen pots 








1'The vegetables grown in the rainy season are: (1) Vegetables whose fruit: 
only is used denedé, mullsaoeti, savali, heyal, heri, pudeal, charalli, mensin, 
donmensin, toltal, badai, kumbal, chepar-badni, cembi, clasandi, advi-hugal, 
tupad-hiri, besides such European vegetables as peas and beaus, (2) Vegetables 
whose leaves only are used rajiyer, harvi, menthe, chuki, kadigaryu, siacyi, kirakeali, 
gholi, kiresoyynt, sabaski, chakott, pullampuchi, chandrabatui, hongunni, vanderge, 
hottambri, chitqunni, kali, agetmaou, and gorfi, besides such Kuropean vegetables as 
cabbage. (3) Vegetables whose rovts ouly are nsed allegaddi, mulangi, gajri, 
urlegaddi, savarugaddi, balrakshagaddi, sdaibranigaddi, margenasu, and siaragigaddi, 

The vegetables grown in the cold season are ; (1) Vegetables whose fruit only is 
used arari, budni, ehegachi, sevali, bendi, nuyyt, tottal, halgumbal, sandigiquinhal, 
kasiavuri, cheparudavari, balatavari, batkadli, and chellavari. (2) Vegetables whose 
leaves only are used kad/i, kusibi, yenasu, aud pundi. (3) Vegetables whose roots 
only are used genase, uraleyaddi, and some other ruots grown in the rainy season. 

tic the hot season, except where pond, well, brook, or river Water is available, 
vegetables are seldom grown, ‘Lhe fenits are: nivale, macin, piivla, halsin, anjur, 
ddlimb, sitaphalla, ramphala, bali, nimbi, puragi, bori, kuvalli, atti, betvil, putti, 
black and white grapes, water and musk melons, ypappai, kaki, kambls, 
pepelmous, Vine-apples -and oranges do not grow except in one or two gardens a 
Dharwar. . 
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wooden boxes, bedstcads, stools, carpets, and mats, aro makers as 
well us sellers. Thoy are settled all over the town living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £145. to £2 8s, (Rs.12-24). Brass and copper 
vessels are made at Dharwir only by two Muhammadan families. 
But they areimported from Hubli, Poona, and Nasik by Jain Bogars 
who sell them retail. The Bogars live in houses worth a yoarly 
rent of £2 8s. to£4 16s. (Is, 24-48). Couches, chairs, and other 
articles of Europoan furniture sre sold by about threo Parsi 
merchants and two or threo Tindu carpenters. 


The women of tho rice pounding and grinding class purchase 
fogari, kadli, uddu, hesaru, and other pulse from husbandmen or 
shopkeepers and prepare bial: or split pulse. hey grind the pulse 
and separate the fine parts called biéli from the husk and sell tho 
bidli wholesale or retail to consumers, of whom there are many 
from the neighbouring villages. ’ho husk is sold and given to 
caltle. Pulse-sellers live in all parts of the town. Sometimes rich 
peoplo employ them in grinding pulse and making it into Uialé for 
home use. 

Grain is roasted by Pardeshis, lingdyats, Mardthds, and Komtis, 
who roast rice, gram, and peas. Toasted rico is prepared in three 
forms, avalaki, churmuri, and aralu, Roasted kadli pulse is called 
puthini. Some of the grain-roasters haye shops. ‘hey arc poor 
and live in different parts of the town. 


Sweetinealt-makers also called Halvais or Mithdigars, of whom 
there are about twenty-five families, are Mardthas, Pardeshis, 
Lingdyats, and Konkani Bréhmans living in Mangalvar Peth and in 
the old Regimental Lines. Many olf them are old settlers in Dharwar. 
They prepare pedhes, Larfis of three kinds, kulteu, khobri, and keshri, 
aud bathdsa, bendhu, and kalliansdi, At fairs and during the Loli 
festivals in March - April they prepare necklaces of figures of sugar 
and milk as also sugar figures of cocoanuts, templos, palanquins, 
horses, elephants, and fruit. All classes bny these. Pardeshis 
and Brahmans prepare bundeda and other lddigi or sweetmeat 
balls and three other kinds of swectmeats jilibi, chekli, and 
gillyinchi. Very religious Brahmans do uot vat these as they are 
considered impure. 

Some account of oil aud liquor makers and scllors has beet 
ulready given, 


Thero aro about sixty families of butchers. About twenty of 
them are Lads and the rest Musalmans, ‘The Lads are mutton 
butchers alone, and of the Musalinins some are mutton and some beof 
butchers, They live m the north-east and north-western parts of 
tho town and a few live in Haveripeth, ‘hey buy cattle and sheep 
on market days from shepherds or other cattle dealers. Lingdyats 
and Bréhmans object to scll their animals to these meu. A mutton 
and a beel market have been newly built by tho imunicipality. 
There are also two slaughter houses ; onc for slaughtcring sheep 
and goats and the other for slaughtering cows and bullocks. 


Fishermen, numbering about twenty houses, belong to the Bhoi 
or Ambikar that is river sailor classes and are all settled in the town, 
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They are hardworking and orderly but fond of liquor, and poor, 
living in houses with a yearly rent of not more than 6s, to 8s. 
(Rs.3-4), and earning about 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. They are 
generally in debt. heir women help in selling fish; their boys do 
not go to school. Besides selling fish the men carry palanquins. 
Several Bhoi women buy dried fish from the neighbouring Portuguese 
territory and scl] it to consumers, 


Hens and egys are sold by Musalmdns, Mardthds, and Bhois, on 
market days or daily in their houses. Some Mardtha and Musalm4n 
husbandmen also sell hens and eggs. 


Stone-cutters or Kallukattakarus aro Mardthdés and Vaddars. 
‘There are about twenty families. They live in difforont parts of 
the town. They aro sober and hardworking and earn 1g, to 1s. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) a day. ‘They prepare carved stone work, stono idols, 
and all stone work. The women gather and soll dried cowdung cakes 
and help the men. 


Bricks are made by about twenty families of Marathds 
Masalméns and Tingaéyats. They live chiefly in tho town of 
Dharwar and in the village of Malapur, and make burnt bricks and 
small red tiles in the neighbourhood of the Gulganjikop and 
Kempkeri ponds. “The bricks sell at about I4s. (Rs. 7) and tiles at 
8s. to 143. (Rs. 4-7) the thousand. They are sober, honest, well 
behaved, and hardworking but dirty. ‘They aro a poor class, livin 
in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-6), 
With the help of them) wives they gather rubbish for their kilns and 
bring it either on thoir heads, on assos, or carts. Their boys, who 
never go to school, help them when about ten years old. They earn 
6d. to 7hd. (4-5 as.) aday. They make no earthenware. Poople 
of the labouring class;malko sun-dried bricks but not tiles, and sell 
them at 6s. to 8s. (Its, 2-3) the thousand, 


See Brick-makers and Earthen-ware makers. 


Carpenters, all Panchiils, number about seventy houses and live 
in all parts of the town and in Saidépur and Hosyellapur. They are 
hardworking and sober, and havo steady and well-paid employment, 
They have no capital and live in houses worth a yearly rent of 63. 
to 12s, (Rs. 3-6). Their wages are high varying from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) a day ahd they are seldom without work. ‘They 
do not work as labourers. Their women do not help oxcept in 
looking attor tho house. Boys begin to work from ten or twelve. 
Some go to school. Besides hoise-building, which is their chief 
occupation, they make carts, field tools, and furniture. ‘They have 
no special skill and only make articles to order. 


Of Blacksmiths who make hinges, locks, and other fittings, some 
account is given below under Iron-workers. 


Lime-burners or Sungardrus, of whom there are abont forty 
houses living chiefly in the town, prepare lime or chunam. The 
lime is prepared by burning in kilns two parts of small picces 
of limestone and three parts of charcoal. The limestone 
they bring in carts from fields about two miles east of Dhaérw4r 
and the charcoal is brought from charcoal-makcrs. They buy 
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manure in Dhérwdr, at about ten cartloads the rupee, carry it, 
and spread it on the fields. In return, the owners of the fields 
allow the lime-burners to dig for limestone in different parts of 
their fields, and to carry away as many cartloads of it as they can 
so long as they fill the holes. ‘Thus limestone costs the burners 
as much as they pay for the manure and the hire of labour, that is 
about 6d. (4as.) foracartload of ten baskets full. Each basket 
holds about cight Dharwar shers of twenty folds or rupee-weights 
each, and one hundred and twenty shers make one heru. Charcoal 
is bought at a rupee for a phara of eight baskets full. Ono 
hundred and twenty-eight shers of limestone and 192 of charcoal 
are put into a kiln and the kiln is lighted. In twelve hours the 
limestone ig turned into one hundred and twenty-eight shers of 
lime, which fetches about 6s. (Rs. 3). Each lime-burner’s house 
has three or four kilns in front of it. The kilns aro circular in 
form and about five fect high with an inner diameter of two and 
an outer diameter of four feet. ‘The women help in doing the kiln 
work and selling the lime either in the market or in their houses. 
They are poor, but have houses of their-own worth a yearly rent of 
8s. to 12s. (Rs, 4-6). Their boys do-not go-to school; they begin 
to help their parents when twelve years old. 


Thatchers are Lingd4yat Mardthds or Musalman labourers. They 
are employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season. 
They are engaged either by contract or daily wages averaging about 
Od. (6 as.)a day. The thatching season lasts for about six weeks 
from early April to mid-May. 


_ There are about eleven houses of painters called chitrakars or 
jingars. They live in their own honses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12s. (Rs, 3-6). They paint house fronts with well drawn and 
woll coloured figures of considerable grace and naturalness, They 
also draw similar figuros on paper and paint wooden cradles 
and figures of native idols, especially earthen figures of Ganpati 
and Kam during the Ganesh-chaturthi in September-October and 
the Holi-hunvi in February-March. The figures sell at 1s. to £o 
(Rs, 4-50), 

There are about 400 houses of weavers, most of them Lingayats. 
They are hardworking sober and orderly. Some live in their own, 
and others in hired houses, paying a yearly rent of 6s. to 12, (Rs. 3-6), 
They work on borrowed capital and are generally in debt. The 
women arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process 
of woaying. The children are early useful and are seldom spared 
to go to school. They weave waistcloths, women’s robes or siris, 
and all sorts of coarse cloth with silk or cotton borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine, but are again (1884) well employed 
though poorly paid. Most of the cloth used at Dharwar is brought 
from Hubli. 

Tailors or Shimpigerus, numbering about 120 houses, are mostly in 
the town of Dhérwar. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
have a bad name for stealing portions of cloth given to them to sew. 
A few are fairly off, free from debt, having credit and being able 
to save. ‘he rest are poor, some free from debt, and others in debt. 
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They live in houses of their own, worth 12s. to 16s. (Rs, 6-8) a 
year. They make and sell clothes. Somo are employed on regular 
wages in European families and all have steady employment. The 
men earn about Gd. (4 a.) and the women J $d. (1 a.) a day. 


Leather-workers, numbering about seventy-five houses are of four 
classes, Holerus, Madigerns, Dhorarus, and Mochigararus. Most of 
them live in the outskirts of Dh4rwaér town and in the village of 
Hosycllapur, ‘They are hardworking and fairly sober and well 
behaved. But they are very dirty, quarrelsome, and fond of liquor 
and amusement. Many of thom aro in debt, and live insmall houses 
and huts wortha yearly ront of 49. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). hey have steady 
employment, the men earning about 6d, (4 as.) a day and the women 
about 3d. (2 as.). Boys help after they are ten and are almost never 
sent to school. The Dhors tan and dye loather red, the Madigerus 
and Mochiyararus make shoes, boots, sandals, water-bags, leather 
ropes and whips, and sell their wares partly in the market place and 
partly in their houses. 

Ornament-makers_aré chiefly goldsmiths of whom there are about 
eighty-eight houses in all partsof the city. They are fairly sober 
and hardworking but have a Wad name for cheating and delay. 
Many live in their own houses and are well-to-do. Others live in 
hired houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 8-6), and many 
are in debt, When at work they carn about 1s. (8 as.) a day, 
bnt work is not constant, and some of them, both men and women, 
have to eke out their living, by labour. Thoy make gold and 
silver ornaments to order and also a fow brass vessels for sale. 
People have no faith in their honesty, and when they employ them, 
either call them to their houses or watch them when at work. 
goldsmith is paid Idd to 3/4. (1-2 as.) for gold work and 
sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) the tola or rupee weight, and for 
silver work }d. to 6d. (1-4 as.). Thongh not prosperous as a 
class some of them sond their children to school and ono of thom 
is in the service of the Dharwar municipality. 


There are six casters’ houses in the town of Dhérwar. They 
make bellmetal toe-rings which are worn by women of the labouring 
class. They are fairly off and have shops. The women do house 
work and sometimes help the men. 


Except by two Musalmaus, no brass or copper ware is made in 
Dhérwar. About thirty families in Dharwar bring brass and copper 
vossels from Hubli, Terdal, Poona, and other places and sell them in 
Dharwar. Of these aboutten are Jains. They obtain soldered copper 
and. brass vessels from Hubli and entiro onos from Terdal. ‘There are 
two Telingds and a few Musalmans who obtain soldered brass and 
copper vessels from Poona. All of them are settled in Dhérwar in their 
own houses, worth a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8s. (Rs.12-24). They 
are intelligent, sober, prosperous, and hardworking. Some of them 
have capital and all are free from debt. The women do house work. 
Jain women purchase glass bangles and fit them on to the wrists of 
other women. Their boys go to school. Their not yearly earnings 
vary from to £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - 500). 
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Tron-workers, numbering abont thirty houses, aro found in 
different parts of tho city. They are of three classes, Kambars 
Nalbands and Ghisddis. Tho Kambars of whom there are about 
twenty houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty 
hardworking and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor, They livo in 
hired houses paying yearly rents of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). 
Their state is middling ; most aro in debt. The women help by 
blowing the bellows, and sometimes by working in their own 
fields, or as labourers, Their boys are seldom sent to school, and 
bogin to help their parents about ten. Their daily earnings aro 
not more than 6d. to 1s. (4-8as.). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iron baskets, 
buckets, largo sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisels, carpenter’s 
tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. The competi- 
tion of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the domand 
for thoir work and presses heavily on thom. ‘The Ghisdédis are 
a wandering tribe, poor, dirty, ae unthrifty. They make horse- 
shoes and field tools, but are chiefly employed as tinkers. Néalbands 
or farriers are Musalmans, Thoy aro paid: 1s. 6d. to 3s. (Rs. } - 14) 
for shocing a horso or bullock, aud, as their number is small, tney 
are well-to-do. 


Basket-makers, Miadars by caste, uumbering about ninety 
familics, are all sottled in Miadar Street in the town of Dhdarwér. 
They are fond of liquor and amusement, qnarrelsome, and unthrifty. 
Sevoral of them live in their own houses, but most of their houses 
are mortgaged and many of the Miadiurs are in debt, having wasted 
their earnings in show and pleasure. | ‘hey have good employment, 
some of them bringing bamboos from Haliyal in North Kanara, and 
the rest making baskets, matting, and wicker work. ‘he women 
do nearly as munch work as the men; between them a family earns 
about 74d. (5 as,) a day, 

Barbers or Navalgerus, numbering about cighty-fivo houses, are of 
four divisions, Marathds, Lingtiyats, Musalméns, and Pardeshis. Of 
the Marathaés, there are about twenty-five houses in Ilosyellfpur, 
and of tho Pardoshis about three houses; of tha Musalmans there 
are about twenty houses in the Musalmdn quarter and the rest live 
in the town of Dhérwar. Barbers as a class are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Besides shaving, some of the Maritha barbers act as 
torch-bearers, and a fow of the Musalmans bleed and practise some 
other branches of surgery. The women do house work. The boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their fathers aftor they ure 
fifteen. ‘hey are hardworking, sober, and thrifty, and though poor, 
few are in debt and most havo credit. ‘They live in their own 
houses which are worth 4s. to 8s, (Rs. 2-4) to rent. They make 
about 6d. (4.9) a day, charging about 1}d. (1 a.) for a shave. 


Washermern or Agsarus, numbering about a hundred houses, are 
found chiefly in the town of Dharwar. They are of five divisions 
Lingfyats, Maréthés, Pardeshis, Tamals, and Musalméns. They 
are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and froo from debt, but have little 
credit. ‘Their heuses are worth a yearly rent of 12a. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 6-12). The women do nearly us much work as the men, and 
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their boys do not go to school, but after twelve help their fathors. 
They wash all clothes and have constant work, making with the 
help of their wives about 74d. (5 as.)a day. The groat fault of tho 
-washermen is that when good clothes are given to them to wash, 
they wear them for three or four days before they wash and return 
them to their owners, 

The Bedars who correspond to the Ramoshis, Kolis, and Bhils of 
the Deccan are not hike them employed as watchmen. Some are 
settled towards the east of Dhdrwdr near the Navlur gate and 
others to the west of tho town near Tirmalrdo’s street. They 
live in small tiled and thatched houses. Both mon and women 
act as labourers. During the tamarind scason they gather the ripe 
fruit from the trees and soparate the pulp from the berries. They 
sell the pulp to shopkeepers and consumers and the berrica to 
blanket-makers. In thoir season (April-Junc) they buy and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring sticks, banyan and 
muttala lcaves from the forests and sell thom to the townspeople, 
the sticks as fucl and the leaves as plates and for cups, The men 
go to hunt regularly in-Jdanuary. Both mon and women are fond 
of liquor and of quarrelling.- Hedars have given up robbing and 
open violence but still steal to some extent, 


Labourers live in all parts of the town. They are chiefly 
Lingdyats, Mardthas, Musaiméns, Bedars, and Mhérs. When 
other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 


Field workers generally Lingayats or Kaénarese, Maratha, Musalman, 
Bodar, and Holeru women carn 3d. (2 as.) a day for woeding, and, 
in harvest time, are paid five sheaves out of every hundred. By 
grinding grain and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes 
make 24d. to 8d. (14-2. as.).a day. 

Carriers of bundles chiefly Murathds, Lingdyats, and Musalmdns 
are paid 14d. (1 a.) for a trip to any place within the town and lid. 
(1a.) a mile outside the town within municipal limits. hore is 
a special class of carriers known as Motlivars, who store grain and 
unload carts getting 6d. (4 as.) a day for thoir labour. There is a 
considerable demand for labour on the earth work now in progress 
for the Marmagoa-Belari railway and on public roads. Tho 
workers are chiefly Holerus, Bedars, Musalmans, Maradthds, and 
Lingdyats. ‘lho men earn daily 6d. (4as.), the women 8d. (2 as.), 
and the children 24d. (1) a.), 

House-building causes a considerablo demand for unskilled 
labour chiefly in making coment and helping the bricklayers and 
masons. ‘Iho ordinary wages are 6d. (4.as.) for a man, and dd. (2 as.) 
fora woman. Every year before the rains, tile-turning employs a 
large number of Lingdyats, Mardthds, Bedars, and Musalmians, 


Playors or Bajautrigararus, include Kshetridésd4s and Korvars who 
play on threo flutes two called bajantris and the third suti, a drum 
called sambal worn at the waist, and cymbals or jhampali, sérangi- 
vdlds or harpers, aud tablevdlis or drum beaters, who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Brahmans, perform in temples or houses 
when the religious service called Marikatha is going on; Dasaru 
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players, who play a drum called daf, a musical stringed instrument 
called twntune and cymbals or jhanji; and Radha players who play 
on the drum callod madli and strike the ¢ala a small and massive 
cymbal. No actors or Bahurupis live in Dhérwar. 


Among animal-trainers are the Garudis who go abont with 
serpents, and the Nandiycth-navarus who havo performing or 
misshappen bullocks. 


There are no resident professional athlotes in the town of 
Dharwar ; but several young Lingdyats, Marathas, Musalmans, and 
Bedars perform athletic exercises and wrestle with each other in 
public for ploasure’s sake on great fostivals. 


Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there are in Dhdrwdr three leading schools of ascetics, 
Sanydsis, Bairdgis, and Gosdvis. There is only one Sanydsi at 
Dharwar, who belongs to the Smart sect. He lives ina templo 
and goos for his meals to any Brahman’s house of his sect. He 
eats only onco a day between sunriso and sunset. He does not 
accept any money offerings. His clothes are of a red ochrey colour 
and are supplied to him as gifts... Its wardrobe includes a white 
blanket, two waist and two shouldercloths and two loincloths or 
langotis, and a covering cloth for use at night. [Te has a vessel to 
hold water called kamandal made from a dried gourd, and a 
staff called dand, to hold in his hand. Ho never cooks. Some 
Sanydsis worship idols and others do not. Bairdgis marry and form 
a distinct soct but there are somo cclibates among them. There are 
four families of Bairdgis in Dharwaér who live in their own housos. 
They do not eat from the hands of Brahmans. They kecp the rules 
regarding ceremonial cleanliness aud worship idols. They do not 
‘drink liquor or cat animal food. They marry among themselves. 
Bréhmans and Mardthds may become Bairdgis, But a Bréhman 
Bairdgi will not eat at the hands of a Mardétha Bairdgi. Some 
travel and the others remain in one place. ‘he travelling Buairdgis 
move as pilgrims over the whole of India staying for months together 
at any place which takes their fancy, or where they can get plenty 
to cat. The settled Buirégis do not travel. At Dharwar thoy 
dross like Brihmans and worship idols. If they have no children 
of their own they adopt boys of their own sect, and failing this 
their property goes to the chiof disciples. Thero is only one 
Gosdvi in Dharwdér. He belongs to the sect of Puri and lives in 
atemple of Hanum4n, He is poor and lives by begging. He does 
not wear the sacred thread. He eats animal food and drinks liquor, 
and takes food from Brdhmans and Mardthdés. It is from the 
Marétha caste that Gosévis are chiefly recruited. They worship 
idols. Their birth and marriage customs are the same as those of 
Mardthds and they bury their dead. They rub ashes on their body 
and gather alms in a wallet called golgi, which hangs from the left 
shoulder. At Mardtha caste dinners Gosdivis are given the first 
seats, and are treated with more respect than any other class except 
Brahmans, 


Potters, of whom there are about fifty families, are all 
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Chapter XIV.  Lingdyats. ‘hey live in different parts of the town of Dharwar, 
rae Haveripeth, Saidépur, Maldpur, and Nardyanpur. They bring 


niece earth on asses from the Kopadkeri pond and the valley of Attikole 
Duirnwar. about a mile south of Dhdrwfr, mx the two oarths together and 
Potters. trom the mixture make pots, cups, and dishes of various shapos and 


sizes to hold water, to cook in, and to eat from. They do not make 
bricks. They also bring earth from the Herekeri pond and from it 
make large tiles, which they sell at about 14s. (Rs. 7) the thousand. 
Their women and boys who do not go to school help their parents. 
They aro poor and live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 
8s. to 128. (Rs. 4-6), They aro sober, honest, well behaved, and 
fairly hardworking but dirty. 

Cart Hirers. Of cart-hirers there are about 133 families, who live upon hiring 
their carts at about 18d. to 2s. (Re. $-1) aday, If thoy have to 
goauy distance the hire is arranged by contract. By caste the 
hirers aro Lingdyats, Mardthés, and Musalméns and ono or two 
Rajputs. Their womeu do not help ; and their boys do not go tu 
school. They are settled all over the town. Altogether about 500 
country carts aro owned, by the townspeople and about 133 are 
offered for hire. 


Betel Leaf Betel-lcat Sellers, nnmbering about twenty-six aro setiled chiefly 
nec in the town of Dharwar. Some of them aro Musulindéns and others 
Chatris and Marathés, They buy betel leaves wholesale at 
Ranebennur, Haveri, Shiggaon, and one or two othor places, 
bring thom in cart-loads, and sell them retail at Dharwar at the 
average rate of 14d. (1a.) fora hundred leaves. Their women help 
them in keoping tho leaves clean and sclling them in their shops. 
Their boys go to school. ‘Their uct monthly carnings are 8. to 
12s, (Rs. 4-6). : 
Of Bréhman cooks and water-bearers, there are about forty-four, 
Some of them are employed in Bréhman families on monthly wages 
varying from 10s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract: 
when dinners aro to be given to large partios of Brébmans. The hire 
of watermen, in such cases, is three-fourths the hiro of the cook. 
The contract is mado according to the kind of dinner and the number 
of guests. They live in houses yiolding a yearly rent, of 6s. to 128, 
(Rs. 3-6). Very few have families; the rest are bachelors. Thoy 
dress in such rich clothes that it is difficult for a stranger to know 
that they are cooks and watermen, Ouly when at work do they 
appear in dirty clothes. 
Pony Hirers. About 200 Pendhdris and 100 Kakars Ict ponies on hiro at 
about 1s. (8as.) a day. For greater distances their hire is about 6d. 
(4as.) tho kos of three miles. They ure settled in two or three parts 
of the town and in Havoripoth. Al are Musalmdns and thoy oat 
together. The K&kars do not marry with the Pendhfris, ‘hose 
who have no ponics bring firewood or grass and sell it at 44d. (as.) 
a head-load. They sometimes work as labourers, Tho women help 
the men, and the boys do not go to school. 


Snuff Makers. 'hreo snuff-makers in the town of Dharwér all belong to the 
Velél or Modlidr caste. They make fino snuff like Belari snuff ¢ 


Cooks. 
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and sell it at 3d. (2 az.) the quarter sher weighing six rupees. They Chapter XIV. 
speak the Tami languago and came from the Madras Presidency Places. 
about fifteen years ago. Since their arrival all the old Lingdyat k 
snuff-makors have lost their trade. One of the three Veldls also DEANNA: 
binds books and another sells stamps in addition to making snuff. 

As snuff-makers their ycarly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100). Their 

women help in making suuif, and their boys go to school. 


Of four stamp-vendors one is a Veldl, one a Komti, and two Stamp Vendors, 
Brihmans. They are settled in the town of Dhirwdér. The women 
of the Komti and Brdéhmans do nothing but house work. Their 
yearly profits aro about £15 (Rs. 150). Their boys go to school. 


> Five private printing prosses are employed im the town and — Printing Presses. 
lithograph newspapors and other small papers in Kédnareso 
Marathi and English. 


OF gold washers there are thirteen houses in the town of Dharwar. — Gold Washers. 
They belong to the fishermen caste. Both men and women collect 
the sweepings of the housos of goldsmiths and the rubbish of the 
bath-room watercourses of the houses_of the rich and wash it 
in hopes to find particles of gold which they melt and sell. Each 
family carns about £10 (Rs. 100) a year, They also sometimes 
work as labourers. ‘Their boys do not go to school. 


About sixteen Musalman families of Bhistis carry water in large Bhistis. 
leather bags on bullocks and in smaller bags on their shoulders. 
Thoy are sottled in tho Musalman quarter of Dharwar. Their 
wages amount to£1 to £1 10s. (Rs,10-15) month, Their women 
do not help and their boys do not go to school. 


Nine Musalindn and one Lad perfumor are settled in the town Perfumers. 
of Dhérwaér. They make native perfumes and sell them to the 
townspeople. Tho yearly profit of each family is about £10 
(Rs. 100), Their women help in their work and their boys do not 
go to school. 


Of fifty-five timber tradors two are Pardeshis, one a Konkanasth = 7imber Setters. 
Bréhman, and the rest are Ling4yats and Musalmfns, The Pardeshis . 
and the Konkanasth are settled in the Ilindu quarter, and the 
Musalmdns in the Musalmén quarter of the town. They bring 
timber from Haliyél in North Kanara and other Government wood 
stores, and sell it in retail at Dharwar. Much of this timber is 
exported to East Dharwar. The yearly protit of each family of 
timber-dealors is £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). Their women do not 
help except by minding the house and their boys go to school. 


About twenty sellers of beads, small looking-glasses, thread, Bead Sellers. 
needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs, are called 
Manigararus and are settled in the town of Dhdrwaér. About half 
of them are Telangis and the rest Musalmans, Their women do 
house work and sellsomo of the articles, Their boys do not gu to 
school, Hach family earns about £10 (Rs, 100) a year, Some of 
them are very poor, 


Seventecn Musalmén bakors aro settled in the Musalmdn quarter of Bukers 
, the town, They make bread for the use of Europeans and Kurasians 
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in the civil station and for some Musalméns, The womer hel 
and do house work. Some of their boys goto school, ‘The profit o 
each family is about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 


In the whole of Dhdrw4r town thero is one family of Chalvadi, 
which is of the Holeru or Mhar caste. Ho is the religious servan 
of the Lingdyat community. His duties are to walk before 
Lingdyat processions and to stand at all Lingdyat meetings and 
marriages with a huge brass spoon on his shonlder to the ond of 
which a bell is fastened with a long brass chain. very now and 
then he loudly sings the praises of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingdyat religion, and gives a jerk to the bell, The community 
gives him presents in coin, cloth, and money. His profits are 
estimated at about £20 (Rs, 200) a year. His wife does house work 
and his boys go to school. 


There is also a female religious servant called the Basvi. Shoisa 
Lingdyat and attends all Lingdyat meetings where women assemble, 
serves them with betelnuts, flowers, and perfumes, and calls Lingdyat 
ladies to theso meetings. It is her duty also to invite Lingayat 
women to dinner on important occasions. She never marries and 
is allowed to practice prostitution. Sho receives presents from the 
Lingdyat community and her profits amount to about £10 (Rs, 100) 
a year. No Ling4yat assembly is considered complete without the 
Chalvadi and the Basvi, Whon a Chalvadi bas no son or a Basvi 
no daughter, he or she adopts a boy or girl of their own class. 


Two Musalmin tinner families at Dbdérwar tin all copper and 
brass cooking vossels, Their women do not help and their boys do 
not go to school, ‘lhe profit of each family is about £20 (Rs. 200) 
& year. 


Two Kurubar or shepherd families employ themselves in 
odging country blankets with silk or woollen thread. They ure paid 
ls. to 2s. (Re.4-1) for cach blanket. Their yearly profits are 
about £5 (Rs. 50) cach. Their women help, and thoir boys do not 
go to school. 


Dhérwar has four Lingiyat familios who make white cowdung 
ashes, and sell them to Lingdyats, Their women help and their 
boys do not goto school. ‘They are poor earning just enonyh to live 
on, 


Of cotton cleaners in the town of Dhfrwdr thera are thirty-six 
Musalmaén families. They bout and clean cotton at the rate of 
about 1s, (8 as.) amanaday. They are poor and live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of about 12s. (Rs.6). The women holp 
and roll the beaten cotton mto rolls about a foot long and half an 
inch thick, which the women of the Lingdyat husbandmen spin into 
thread, 


Twelvo families of cotton traders are settled in Dhdrwdr. They 
live in houses yielding a yearly rent of £1 46. to £2 8d. (Rs. 12-24), 
Besides these, grain and other merchants trade a little in cotton, 

About 800 Brihman, Bedar, Jain, Kurubar, Lingdyat, Mardtha 
and Musalméu families serve in tho houses of the rich as horse- 
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keepors, carriage drivers, cow-dungers, cloth-washers, and 
messengers, Their yearly wages vary from £3 12s, to £9 12s, 
(Rr. 36-96), They are sometimes paid by tho month and sometimes 
by the yoar. 

Indigo-dyers number about six, of whom two are Marathis and 
the rest Lingdyats, ‘They are settled in the town. They dye cloths 
in indigo, and the women help. Their boys go to school. Nach 
family saves £10 to £20 (Rs.100-200) a year. They are well-to-do 
and ablo to save. 


About nine Lingd4yat familics import for sale cocoanuts from 
Nandvad, Haveri, and Ranebennur, and lemons from the two fast 
‘places. The cocoanuts sell at tho rate of about ld. to 4d. (f-1 a.) 
each, and 100 lemons for 9d. (Gas.). Their women holp and their boys 
go to school. Their yearly profits arc abont £3 (Rs. 30). 


Bangle-scllers number about twenty-five familics, who have settled 
in Dhérwar. About ten of them are Musalmans and the rest Jains. 
‘They buy glass bangles of various colours and fit them to the wrists 
of women in the town. The price of the-banyles vary according 
to their quality and size from 4. todd. (-} 2.) a bangle. Their 
womon help; their boys do not go to school. ‘They are poor and 
unable to save. They earn just enough to maintain themselves. 
Bosides these in Havoripeth one family makes glass bangles. 

Two ITingdyat families in Dharwér make marriage crowns or 
bhasings literally brow-horns. ‘ho Lingiyat marriage crowns aro 
vory large and ornamental, and are made of alight spongy water- 
plant and coloured paper and tinsel. Each crown costs about 28. 
(Re. 1). ‘The marriage crowns of other Hindus are triangular in 
form and are made of paper and cost about lid. (1 a). Their 
women help, and their buys do not go toeschool. They are poor 
and unable to save. 


About forty families of blanket weavers, belonging to the shopherd 
caste, aro settled in the town of Dharwar. Their blankets cost 2s. 
to 8s. (Rs. 1-4). They are well-to-do but unable to save. Their 
women help and their boys afler twelve. 


Of professional danciug and singing women, there are fifteen 
fumilies, Mardthds, Lingiyats, and Musalmdns by caste. ‘The 
Hindu and the Musalmfén women who dress lke Hindus 
and bear Hindu names, hvo in the Hindn quarter, and tho 
Musalmaéu women who dress like Musalmdnos and bear Musalmian 
uames, live in the Mnsalmin quarter of the town. They sing 
Kénarese Mardthi and Musalmani songs and dance both Karnatic 
aud Hindustani dances. They are a thrifty and well-to-do class 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs. 500-5000) and live in houses 
worth a yonarly rent of £2 8s. to £4 16s. (Its. 24-48). Their boys 
and girls go to school from seven to twelve and learn to read and 
write. At home tho girls learn to sing and dance. The women 
also practise prostitution. Besides these, there are 105 families of 
women, who cannot sing or dance and gain thoir livelihood by pro- 
stitution alone. They are Marathds, Lingdyats, Kurubars, Holerus, 
and Rajputs, and livo in all parts of the city, in small houses or huts 
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worth a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs, 6-12). They do not save 
aud their children go to school, They are not held in the same 
respect as the professional dancing and singing prostitutes. 


_ Seven Musalmdn families are employed in making hemp or col 
rope. The ropes are six to cighiy feot long and of varying 
thickness. A rope halfan inch thick and eighty feot long costs 
4s, (Rs, 2). They ave a poor class and are unable to save. The 
women help and the boys do not go to school. They are settled in 
the town of Dharwar. 


‘wo Marétha and two Musalmin midwives are settled in the 
town and in Haveripeth. They charge 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) for 
each lying-in and also get the robe worn by women at the timo of 
childbirth. ‘Their husbands aro labourers, ‘hey are poor and 
unable to save. 


Two families of bookbinders, one a Musalman and the other a 


Velél or Modliér family, arc employed in the public service as 
bookbinders. 


T'wo Chinamen settled: im DhArwdar make and sell cane chairs 
and boxes. ‘Ihey are poor und have no credit. 


Three bamboo dealers bring bamboos wholesale from forests 
and sell them retail at Dharwar, cach making a profit of about £10 
(Rs. 100) a year. They live in houses yielding a yearly rent of 
£1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12). 


Three tinmon in. Dharwar make lanterns and small tin boxes. 
The lanterns, including glass panes, are sold according to size at 
6d. to 4s. (Rs. 4-2), -Their yearly profits clear of all expenses are 
about £20 (Rs. 200) each. Their women do not help, and their 
boys do not go to school. 


Bhangis or Sweepers, mostly Musalmans, number about sixty 
families, They live chielly in Saidapur. Several of them are 
employed by the Dharwar municipality to clear privios and remove 
nightsoil, and some aro employed by the townspeople on similar 
duties. Their womon do not help, and their boys do not go to 
school. They earn 6s, to 8s, (Rs. 3-4) a month. 


Tho 1881 census showed 5331 houses in Dhdrwiér, of which 
1331 wero of the better and 4000 of the lower class. The better 
class of houses are built with sun-dried bricks of reddish earth, and, 
except about one hundred with whitewashed walls, the walls of all 
are plastered with mud. The lower class of houses are built with sun- 
dried bricks of black or reddish earth. The walls are strong and 
snited to the climate as they keep out the heat. As they havo 
no windows the ventilation is imperfect, air coming in through 
the main door when open, through skylights in the case of flatroofed 
houses and through the tile partings in tiled houses, Most of the 
houses have a back courtyard, usually dirty and spoilt by a pit 
privy which sometimes remains uncleaned for years, Almost all 
the better built houses are modern. Not a single substantially built 
house is more than sixty or sevonty years old. Owing to the 
anarchy which prevailed at the close of the eighteenth century, the 
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country was so often overrun and plundered that most of the houses 
wero either pulled down or burnt. People were chary of building 
large and substantial houses. In 1818 when tho British took 
Dharwar, the houses were small and few. The only two large 
buildings were the mansion of Bépuji Sindia, the commandant of 
Dharwar fort, and tho mansion of Trimbakr4o Anna the Sar 
Subhedaév of Dh4rwér which was built about 1792. During the first 
fifteen years of British rule, the number of houses began to 
increaso, but they were not of any size or beauty, as people were 
not sure how long British rule would last. Since then, though 
Dharwar has fallen from its position, a good many new houses have 
uns upon all sides and landed property has risen groatly in 
value. 

Within the limits of the Dhérwdér municipality, are estimated to 
be about one hundred roads and lanes with an aggregato length of 
about sixteen miles, of which 3} milos arc metalled. Besides the 
great north and sonth Poona-Iarihar road which passes between 
the town of Dharwar and tho civil.station, and the east and 
west Bijépur-Haliyél road which »passosbetweon the town and 
the fort of Dhirwér and thence through the civil station, there 
are seven or eight chief roads m the city. ‘lwo cast and west 
roads, the northern and the southern, rin parallel to oach other in 
Madihall. Tho northern road joins the southern at the west end 
of Madihall by a small cross lana and passes west through 
Haveripeth, then turns a little to the south, and passing between 
the fort and the town, goes straight to the Collector’s office and 
to wll the bungalows in the civil stations, Ti branches in two 
directions near the south gato of the fort, the north-west branch 
leading to the District Court, post office, travellers’ buugalow, and 
the jail. Near tho jail it joins the main Poona-Harihar road. 
‘hoe southern brauch gocs into the town of Dhirwér. Tho cast and 
west Hubli main road, entering the town on the cast, procecds 
westward throngh tho town, first under the namo of Mochigar lane, 
and, farther on, undor the name of the big pond road, to the Kemp- 
keri pond. From the pond it passes west to tho German Mission 
house, Ulvi Basappa’s temple, the Collector’s office and other 
bungalows, and on to Haliyél in North Kanara. The great road 
known as Kamdnkatia in the middie of the town starting from the 
cast of the town, passes west as far as Kempkeri, from whence it 
follows the cast and west Hubli main road. The castern Hubli 
roud enters the town on the east at Navlur gate aud under the 
namo of Hosyoni lane, passes the street bearing that name, turns a 
little to the north and then again to the west, under the name of 
Kodanpur strect, and turns to the south to the Nuchambli well. 
From its turning point if passes west, under the name of 
‘rmalrdio’s street, as far as the ond of the new village. It then 
branches in three dircctions, to the south to Mailarling hill Someshvar 
temple and T{ubli, to the west to Ulvi Basappa’s temple aud Ualiydl, 
and to the north-west to tho Kempkeri reservoir, from where it 
follows the east and west Hubli main road. The Atninbhdvi road 
enters Hiiveripeth in the north, passes south, and crossing the east 
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Chapter XIV. [Tubli road, crosses the town under the name of Mangalvar street 
Places. until it reaches tho Kamankatta cross street, and then under the 
name of Shukravarpeth street passes through the Navlur gate to 

PEARY Hubli. he sixth is another parallel north and south road which 

Hoade. from the European burying ground near the fort, passes south 
through the towu first under the name of Manyalvar streot road, 
as far as the cross Kaménkatta street, und then under the name of 
Shukravdér street road, joins tho cast Hubli rond at the point 
whero it turns a little to the north aud then follows it. Two or 
three north and south roads pass through the civil station and cross 
ag many more east and wost roads in the same locality, Several 
smaller lanes join the above main roads throughout tho city and> 
servo as short cuts to the main roads. Many of these lanes are 
extremely narrow and winding. 

Gates. Before the beginning of British rulo the old town of DhArwar was 
snrrounded with a mud wall six or seven fect high with bastions 
at intervals. ‘lhe town had five entrances adorned with squaro 
topped gateways, which were closed at night, and watched by the 
village police. ‘Theso-bastioued_walls have fallen. In some parts they 
have completely disappoared, im others the ruius give an idea of 
what they formerly were. The town has grown so much on all 
sides that thoro are no braces of tho old gateways. Lven the exact 
position of four of the pateways is not easily traced. The fifth . 
gateway to the south-east of the town, known as the Nav)ur gate is 
also in ruins. ‘tho tops of tlie gatoway and the doors have vanished. 
‘Tho two sides alono remain and they are much out of repair. ‘he 
only two gateways in the city of Dharwdér which have any top arches 
are tho two in tho oast entrance to the fort of Dharwar. 


Management. Dhirwar is throughout the year the scat of a District Judge and 
Sessions Judye, w lirst class subordinate jadge, and a Civil Surgeon. 
During tho rains it isthe seat of the Collector, the assistant and 
depnty collectors, tho officers of the Southern Mardtha revenue 
survey, tho police suporinteudent, the district engineor, and officers of 
the forest and railway departments. It is also the head-quarters of 
the chief revonue and police officers of the Dharwdér subdivision and 
is provided with a jail, two court-houses, a municipality, and civil 
hospital, a high school, 4 training college, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, post aud telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow, and four 
rest-houses for native travellers. 


Municipality. The municipality was established in 1856 and was raised to 
a city municipality from the Ist of April 1883. In 1882-83 
besides a balance of £321 (Rs.3212) the municipality had an 
income of £2510 (Rs.25,104) or a taxation of about 1s. 11d, 
(15 as.) a head on the population within municipal limits. Tho 
income is chictly drawn from octroi, house, wheel, and other taxes. 
During the samo year, tho expenditure amounted to £2299 
(Rs. 22,990) of which £499 (Rs. 4986) were spent in conservancy and 
cleansing, and the rest in repairing and lighting roads, in polico 
charges, and in othor misccllancous objects. In 1876 the municipality 
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borrowed £3600 (Rs. 36,000) from Government to improve its water- 
supply, The chief works which have been carried ont since the 
establishment of the municipality are sixtcen miles of made road, 
of which three and a half are metalled, vegetable beef and mutton 
markets and slanghter-houses, au improved water-supply, three miles 
of drains, and three latrines. 


Within municipal limits are six reservoirs, three ponds or kuntas, 
two cistorns, and G1-l wells. Of the six reservoirs five Hirekeri or 
Bag, Kempkeri or Lal, Kopadkeri, Talkeri or Moti, and Parman- 
kattiare large, and are the chief sources of the city’s water-supply. 
Tho sixth is anew large reservoir made hy the municipality. ‘Ihe 
three ponds or Aunts, Margamma Saiddpur aud Ulvi Basappa, are 
small and used for watering cattle and trees, and for washing. 

The Ilirekeri or Big reservoir is on the south of the town near 
the village of Hosyellapur. Tt is the largest of the six reservoirs, 
being 4294 acres in area, aud capable of holding 668,332 cnbic feeb 
of water. lt is much filled with siltand is used only for bathing 
washing and watering some lauds.to tho cast of it. ‘ho castern 
part of the reservoir was once banked with huge stones and mud ; 
but the whole is in rnins. If the embankment was repaired, and tho 
silt removed, ib would bo able to hold threa times as much water as at 
present, ‘!his reservoir has no steps. The temple of Rayar Hanu- 
man stands close by on the north-east bank of tho reservoir, It 
becomes dry as carly as December. The Kopadkeri pond between 
tho villages of Milapur and Gulganjikop on the north-west of the 
town has an aroa of 2-5/5 acres and is capable of holding 356,888 
cubic fect of water. It is divided into two by a dam, the part on 
the high ground being used by the people of Malapur, Gulganjikop, 
and Kamlipur for drinking, and tho part on the low ground for 
washing and for watering cattle and trees. At the end of 1881-82 
there remained in it 48,333, and at the close of 1882-83 about 32,000 
cubic fect of water. ‘This pond hasa strong mud and stone embank- 
ment, but no steps. The Halkeri or great reservoir, the chief 
source of the water-supply of the town, lies between the fort and 
the town. If has an arca of 6.5 acres and can hold 564,648 enbic 
feet of water. At the end of the south-west monsoon of 1881-82 
it contained 483,984 cubic fect of water, and at the end of March 
1882, 322,656 cubic feet ; at the end of the south-west mousoon of 
1882-83 it contained about 338,460 cubic feet, and at the end of 
March 18838, 815,500 cubic feet of water. It has stone and mud 
embankments in good order. Four flights of stone steps lead to 
the water's edge. On tho southern embankment stand the Ger- 
man Mission Anglo-vernacular school, temples of Hanumdn and 
Dattaétraya, and two rest-houses. Formerly this reservoir used 
to failin tho hot season but it does not now, as it isfed by tho 
new municipal reservoir on the sonth-west of the town, which is 
built from the Government loan of £3600 (Rs, 36,000) and is 
intended to supply the town with water through pipes. The Kemp- 
keri or Lal reservoir, in tho west of the town and to the south of the 
road from the town to the Collector’s office, has an urea of 344, acres 
and is capable of holding 138,996 cubie fect of water. Itis used 
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for drinking and washing by the lower classes who live near it. 
It has embankments built of clay, stono, and mud, and ou one side 
are steps. It dries in December. ‘I'he Parmankatti reservoir, to 
the north of the town and Haveripeth street, and on the west of the 
Dharwdr-Aminbhiivi road, has an areca of 25 acres and can hold 
112,220 cubic feet of water. Inu March 1882 it contained 33,666 
cubie feet. It is used for drinking by the people of the neighbour- 
hood and on one side is furnishod with steps. It dies by December. 
Tho new reservoir to the south-west of tho Lown which is intended 
to supply tho town with drinking water by pipes was built in 1880 
from a Government loan of £8600 (Rs.36,000). 1t has an area of 
16}k acres, Tt contained $61,665 cubic fect of water in November 
1882, As it is more than a mile from ihe town itis not directly 
used, When necessary its water is led to tho Halkeri or Moti 
reservoir. Of the three smaller ponds, Margamma, called from a 
smull temple of Margamma or the Hindu cholera goddess lies a little 
to the west of the Dharwar fort. It is used for watering cattle and 
trees. Tho Saidépur pond to the north-east of the village of Saiddpur 
is used only for watering cattle. Ulvi Basappa’s pond, to the west 
of the town and near the Liugéyat temple of Ulvi Basappa is used 
for washing aud watering cattle and also for watering a small garden, 


Thore are two large cisterns or hondus in tho west part of the fort. 
The smaller cistern, about 2833 square yards and thirty-six feet 
deep, is in the ditch between the outer glacis and the fort wall, 
Water collected in the catchment of the western parts of the fort 
runs mto this reservoir through a channel built on a level with the 
ground, under the outer vlacisof the fort. Mrom thisthe wator runs 
into the inner and Jarger cistern within the fort, by means of another 
channel, on a level with the ground, built under the fort walls. Tho 
larger cistern is within the inner wall of the fort. It has an area of 
5856 square yards aud is about cighty fect deep from the surface 
of the ground, It is cut ouf of the hard schistic rock on which the 
fort stands. xcept at » few places near the surface the sides are 
not bull but in the upper and eastern side are some rude steps. 
In very hot seasons both cisterns run dry. In tho imner cistorn 
is a well about ten fect square and twenty feot deep, and round the 
big well are smaller wells each threo or four feet square, All those 
wells had sweet water springs. The big well had solid wooden 
shutters which can be opened or shut at pleasure. From theso wells 
people used to draw their water-supply. A templo of Vithoba or 
Pandurang stands close to the north-east bank of the cistern, 


Of the 614 wells within municipal limits in December 18838, 
485 contained brackish water fit only for bathing and washing, 
and 129 contained sweet water fit for drinking. Of the sweet wells 
twenty-two were siep-wells, and 107 were draw wells. All the 
wells inside the town and villages are draw wells and are four to six 
feet square and seventy-five to eighty fect deep. All the wells 
inside the town of Dharwar and the village of Ivsyellépur arc 
brackish. The people of this part of the town use the water of the 
Moti reservoir and of thirteen sweet water wells outside the town, 
six on the west, five on the south, one on the north, and one on the 
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south-east. The villages of Il4veripeth, Kamlipur, Mdlapur,, and 
Nirayanpur havo 153 wells all brackish and they therefore depend 
on the Kopadkeri and Moti reservoirs. ‘The Madihall, Saidapur, 
and Gulganjikop villages have 116 sweet wells each about twenty- 
five fect deep. Besides these there are thirty-cight sweet wells in 
the European part of the station, They ure ten to twelve feet square 
and vary in depth from seventy to cighty-cight feet. Agsar Bhavi 
« draw well on low ground to the west of the town is abont six feet 
square and twenty-six deep. It is chiefly used by washermon. It 
had thirtcen.feet of water in December 1883. ‘I'he Jekni well to 
the north of the town takes its namo from a Jekui or female 
spirit who haunts it, Thirty years ago it looked more lika 
a pit than a well, Since then the Municipality have built stono 
steps onthe east and south sides and the townspeople use its 
water for drinking. It is sixty-two feet deep, aud has au area of 
484 square yards on the top and about 150 square yards at the 
bottom. In December 1883 it had twenty-six feet of water. Tho 
Nuchambli well is to the south-west of the town ucar the 
villazo of Hosyellipur. Jt is called after a mixture of gedrt and 
rvagi, called nuchambli or millet gruel which was given to the 
labourers who dug it in a season of great drought about 120 years 
ago! The well looked like a large pit till 1$32 when it was repaired 
by public snbseription. Steps have been Inilt towards the north 
and east sides of tho well, and its water is used for drinking. It 
ocenpies an area of 523 square yards, and is thirty feet deep. In 
December 1883 it contained seventeen feetofwater. Rayar Bhavi, 
on the south-cast of the town near the Naylur gate was built 
by Vydsrdy a Vaishnav Médhva pontiff. Tt covers an area of 
about 500 square yards and is lined with deep steps from the surface 
‘to the water’s edge. It had seventoen feet of wator in December 
1883. Vor want of cleaning and repairs the water is dirty and is 
used only for washing. The temple of Rayar Hanuman stands on 
the northern brink of this well. Three wells were bmlt between 
1885 and 1860 by Rao Saheb Shrinivisr4o Manumant now a retired 
Goveramenut pleader. One of the wells built abont 1835 is in the 
old District Judgo’s office. Its water is exccllent and is generally 
used. ‘he other built about 1842 is on the Dhaérwaér-Hubli road 
neat a garden planted by Mr. Shrinivés. ‘This well covers an area 
of about twenty-five square yards and is forty-eight feet deep with 
steps on the southern side. ‘The well is now chiefly used by way- 
farers. Tho third well was sunk by Mr, Shrinivés in 1861-62 m 
the present District Judge’s office, The Udpirdyar well on the 
south-west of the town was bnilt about 1780, by one Udpirdo an 
officer under the Peshwa’s governor or sarsubhedér. Ib covers an 
area of thirty square yards and is about thirty fect deep with stops 
on the west side. Its water is used by the people of the neighbour- 
hood. <A temple of Hanuman, built by Satya Bodh Svami, a great 
pontiff of the principal sect of the Madhya Brahmans about 1780, 
stands ou the north sido of this well. Venkatréo Bahédur’s well, to 





1 Nucku is jedvi boiled in water and made into a hard mass, and q@abli is the 
gruel of regi flour, 
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the south-west of the town was begun by the late Rio Bahddur Ven- 
katrdu Subdji principal sadar amin or nativo judge of Dharwar, after 
a succession of three ycars of droughtending in 1840, Mr. Venkatrdo 
died in 1846, and his sou Rao Bahadur Tirmalrdo Indmddar, formerly 
a Judgo of the Small Canse Court at Dharwar and Hubli and now 
# pensioner aid a lonorary niagistrate of the first class, completed 
it in 1847 at a great cost. The Bombay Government exprossed 
themselves gr atified at the public-spirited liberality shown by Mr. 
Voukatriio Subaji in making the well. In 1819 they conferred on 
his son RAo Bahadur 'Uirmalyso forty acres of rent-free land in 
perpetnily as a reward for completing and for maintaimimg the well. 
‘The well is used by all classes of people and did not fail even in the 
great drought of 1874, when almost all other wells wore dry. 
Tho well has an area of about 610 squaro yards and is seventy-nino 
foot deep. On tho easter sido five cut stone steps lead from 
the surfaco to the water’s edg2. In December 1883 the water in 
the well was thirty-five fevs deep.  Kopramma’s well on the 
south-east of the town, and near the Navlur gate, was built by the 
same Rdo Bahddur 'lirmalrdo in 1880, ata cost of about £140 
(Rs, 1400) and named after his late mother Kopramma. ‘The well is 
circular, about six feet in diameter and forty-seven feet deep, and 
is very substantial beimg built from top to bottom jentirely with dry 
plate stones. ‘The water of the well is sweet and is used by 
the people of the neighbourhood, by travellers, and by market 
people on market days. Tt had twenty feet of water in December 
1883. Two large cireulur wells aro within the jail limits, one in tho 
jail iteclf, the other infront of tho jail gate. ‘Lhe water of both 
wolls is sweet and is used by the inmates of tho jail for drinking and 
washing us well as for watering the jail garden where Enropean aud 
native ‘voretablos we grown, The fincr vegetables are sold for 
the benefit of Government, and the country vegetables are used 
by the prisoners. The wells are each about twenty-five feet im 
diameter, and about eighty-eight feet decp. In Decomber 1883 
they had sixtcen feet of water. 

Outsido of the town on the north, and botween it and the fort, 
aro the Robertson Fruit and Vegetablo Markets. They aro most 
convenient and spacious and next to the new market at Dubh, 
aro among one of the finest up-country markets in the Bombay 
presideucy, They include a quadrangular -building with a corru- 
gated iron roof containing on each side of tho square twenty stalls 
back tou back. Each of tho forty stalls on the southern and western 
sides is provided with an enclosed brick wall covered with a wooden 
lid, in which the dealers keep their goods at night. ‘The romaining 
forty stalls on the northern and castern sides have no such enclosures. 
Outside the quadrangle are throe blocks of shops one on the north- 
western, another on tho south-westorn, and tho third on the south- 
castern pides, each block containing fourtvon shops or rows, with a 
stall sevon feet broad, and a veranda in front also seven feet 
broad. Tho space on tho north-eastern side of the quadrangle is 
still empty. The right to trade in this vacant space is sold every 
year to the highest bidder. Besides these, two othor blocks of shops 
one on cach side of tho public road lead from the market ito the 
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town, each block confaiming fifteen shops or rows, aud a veranda 
in front of the samo breadthas the shop. ‘Che present total number 
of stalls is vighty, and of shops seventy-two, and the total build- 
ing cost to the municipality has been £2775 (Rs, 27,750). The 
privilege of occupying and trading in each of the eighty stalls and 
seventy-two shops and on each of the soparate portions of empty 
ground tu the north-east of the quadrangular building, is sold by 
public anction every year to the hi¢hest bidder. Tn 1883-8 £ the rents 
amounted to €193 (its. 1937). No shop tax is levied on these stalls, 
shops, or empty plots, as they form municipal property. The 
average yearly cost of repairmg the stalls and shops is about £20 
(Rs. 200). The remaining twenty shops were sold to differont 
persons, who occupy and trado in them, paying the municipality 
wyearly shop tax of £6 4s, (Rs. 62). Muttonand becf markets were 
built by the municipality in 1881. The mutton market is a squaro 
building with thirty-four stalls and cost £92 Ss. (Rs. 924). Tho beef 
market is a square building with twelve stalls and cost £49 
(Rs, 492). There are two slaughter houses ono with a paved Hoor 
for slaughtering sheep and goats, and the other for slaughtering 
cows and bullocks. ‘The old market within the town of Dharwar 
consists of rows of shops on cach side of two long streets known as 
the north wnd south Mangalvar Piati-voui and the cast and west 
street known as Javlivoni, crossing cach otherat right angles. Each 
shop consists of a room witha veranda in front and a store room 
behind. Articles for sale are kept in baskets and shown in the 
veranda, 

‘The only industries in the town are the weaving of coarse woollen 
blankets and coarse cotton cloth, T'he jaileinanufactures are carpots, 
towels, tablo cloths, quilts, cane chairs, and boxes, The Govern- 
ment cotton gin factory, which used to ropair cotton gins and do 
miscellancous iron work, was closed in July 1883. 

Dharwar has thirteen large Hindu temples and three Muham- 
madan mosques. The temples, which are mostly plain and modern 
are three of Hanumén, two each of Durgfdevi, Narsinh, Paéndurang, 
and Venkatesh, and sinall shrines of Dyamava and Réghayendra 
Svimi. ‘The oldest is Raéyar or Vydsréy Hanumin’s temple near 
the Navlur gate. It is said to be one of 360 temples which wero 
built throughont the Vijaynagar territory abont a.p, 1510 in honour 
of Hanuman. Vyadsray who built the temples was a Madhav 
pontiff, who is said to have managed the country for twelve years 
during the minority of a Vijaynagar king. The templo is held in 
much reverence, The other two temples are Mudi Hanumén’s 
shrine near the old gate of that name, and Hanuman’s shrino 
near the reservoir builé about 1790) by Satya Bodh Svémi 
another great Madhav pontiff. Of the two Durgadevi shrines one is 
in the fort and the other m the town. Of the Narsinh temples one 
is in the town and the other at Madihall within a mile of Dharwar ; 
the latter was built by tho late diwdn Rio Bahddur Shrinivésr4o 














1 This date falls inthe reign of the famous Krishna Ray (1508-1542) the ninth 
king of Vijayuagar. 
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about 1832. Of the two temples of PAndurang one in the fort was 
built by tho Peshwa’s last commandant Bapuji Sindia (a.p. 1800), 
and the other in the town was built about 1820 by Ramanna Naik a 
rich Dhdrwér merchant. Dyamave’s and Raghavendra Svdmi’s aro 
two minor shrines, the latter built by a Dharwar priest about 1880. 
‘There is also a small temple of Tripnrling near the 262nd mile-stone 
where the Dharwar road branches from the Hubl-Belgaum road. 
It is an old and substantial building of stone and mortar and has 
lately been repaired and whitewashed. ‘here is also a Jain temple 
in Dhdrwar, und Lingéyat temples of Virbladra and Ulvi Basappa. 


Of threa chicf mosques, two the Jama and the Bara [méim’s are 
jn tho town, and ono Hatel Pdtchd’s is in the fort. The panjds or 
iron hands which are worshipped in Hatcl PAtcha’s mosqne are said 
to have been brought from Bidar in the Nizém’s dominions. 


Within municipal limits aro twenty-five large and small Lingdyat 
monasteries or maths built by different Lingdyats at different times." 
Six of these monasteries are of special importance, Hire’s, Dodya’s, 
Charanti’s, Huchya’s, Javatiavara’s, and Karibasya’s. Those were 
built by different: Ling4yat-merchants at different times and aro 
used only by Lingayat priosts. The Lingéyat laity ucver live in 
these monastcries." 

Dharwar has a German mission chapel and two Roman Catholic 
chapels. ‘The German Mission chapel is seventy-six feet long by 
forty-two broad and tweuty-four high aud has a forty-foot high tower. 
Tt was built in 1544-45 and dedicated on the 14th of Deecmber 1846, 
Tho service by the missionaries is in Kénarcse aud onco in English 
on Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a small cometery in which 
several missionaries and, their wives and clildren have been buricd. 


‘here is one travellers’ bungalow and four rest-houses within 
municipal limits. One of the rest-houses was built by (he muni- 
cipality, and the other threo by private persons one of whom a 
Muhammadan enjoys a grant of rent-free land from Government 
for the repair of his rest-house. The bost of the threo rest-honses 
is that built by Rao Bahidur Tirmalrio Veukatesh near his father’s 
big well at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000). I'he rest house is commonly 
used by travellers, and, on important occasions, by townspeople 
for holding caste dinners and other entertainmeuts. 


The European grave-yard is a little to the south-cast of the fort. 
It has a tablet to the nephew of Sir Thomas Munro with this 


inscription : 

*To the memory of John Collins Munro Esquire of 
the Madras Civil Service who being present with the 
force ussembled for the reduction of Kittur, wag un- 
fortunately carriod by his ardent temper to share in 
the storm of the enemios works on the 3rd of December 
1824, whon he received a mortal wound, of which ho 


''To vonseerate a Lingayat monastery a pricst is brought into the new building, 
Flis feet are waslied and the Hoor is sprinkled with the water. Vour lings are 
consecrated and one is buried nnder each corner of the building with prayers. A 
few priests are fed and the building is lil fur use a8 a monastery. 

? Details are given above pp. 108-110. 
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died on the 11th of December 1824, at the early age of 
26 years. This monument was erected by his uncle, 
Major General Sir Thomas Munro. 
There arc tablets also to Captain Black and Licutenants Sewell 
and Dighton of the Madras Horse Artillery, 


*“Who lost their lives in gallantly atfempting fo 
quell the insurrection at Kittur, on the 28rd of Octo- 
ber 1824. This monument was erected by their three 
friends who witnessed their devoted conduct at that 
unfortunate affair.’?1 

To the south-east of tho town near the Navlur gate is a monument 
raisod in memory of tho lato Réo Bahddur Vonkatréo Subdji Princi- 
pal Sadar Amin of Dharwar who died in 1846. 

The monument of most historical intercst at Dhérwar is an obelisk 
about sixty yards from the travellers’ bungalow. The obelisk 
which is twenty-eight feot high, was built in memory of Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Munro two officers inthe civil employ of 
Government who lost their lives in the Kittur insurrection in 1824, 
The obelisk has inscriptions in Persian ou tho south face, in 
Kanareso on the west, in Sanskrit on the north face, and in English 
on the cast face, The English inscription is 

“Erected by their friends to the momory of St. John 
Thackeray, Hsquire, Principal Collector and Political 
Agent, Southern Mara'tha Doab killed in the insur- 
rection at Kittur, October 28rd 1824, and of John 
Collins Munro, Esquire, Sub-Collector who died De- 
cember 1th of a wound received at the reduction of 
that place.” 

Tho civil station occupies the extreme west.of the town and the 
fort. It is bounded ou tho north and cast by the road from the 
town to the village of Malépur and. by the open country on the 
south and west. Tho station is about a mile and a quarter from 
cast to west and a mile from north to south,) It is crossed by broad 
stroets shaded by beautiful avenues of trees. Most of the 
bungalows, of which there are about eighty outside of the fort, are 
substantial buildings in large enclosures each with a well, and moat 
with flower, vogetablo, and fruit gardens. The bungalows in the fort 
are smaller, are not so strongly built,and have no wells and smaller 
gardens, According to its size and position tho cost of a bungalow 
- varies from about £30 to about £2000 (Rs. 300 to Rs 20,000). 
Forty-six of these bungalows yield yearly rents varying from £3 
to £100 (Rs. 80- Rs. 1000). They pay a yearly municipal houso 
tax of 6s. to 129, (Rs. 3-6), The remaining thirty-four bungalows 
are oithor public offices or churches, yield no rent, and pay no 
municipal tax. The Collector’s office lies at the extreme south 
of the station and the Government treasury is kept thero. The 
Collector’s residence is close to his office. To the north of the 
Collector’s garden aro the training college and the high school. 
To the west is the executive cngineer’s office, and to the north the 
revenue survey office, and the residence of the Judge. Towards 
the east of the Judgo’s rosidence is Thackcray and Munro’s 
obelisk and the European church. ‘fo tho east and south-east 
of these are the new District Court, post office, and a Roman 
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Catholic chapel. The rest of the civil station is filled witl 
bungalows occupied by other officers and gentlemen. Threc o 
the bungalows are used by Parsi shopkeepors. At the casteri 
gate of the Collector’s garden is the first class subordinate judge’ 
court, and to the south are other bungalows and the chapol anc 
residence of the German missionarios. At the extreme north 
west corner of the civil station are the lunatic asylum and the jail 
Tho jail is surrounded by a high quadrangular wall with its chiet 
entrance on the north. Outside the building are working sheds 
for the prisoners and those, with the gardons, are surrounded by a 
strong fence of prickly pear, a deep ditch, and for somo distance, 
a dry stone wall, Up to 1882, the Civil hospital was in the same 
enclosure as the lunatic asylum. It has since been moved into a 
new building in the fort, which forms the eastern part of the civil 
station. Inside the fort are soveral houses of Europeans, Hurasians, 
and others, the now Civil hospital and tho station library. A few 
Muhammadans, one of whom is the K4ji of Dhérwdér town and 
a few native servants also live in the fort. Tho chict Muhammadan 
mosque called the Hatel Pétché’s Durgha, the Hindu temples of 
Durgadevi, Vithoba,. Hanuman, and Margamma, aud tho mansion 
of Bépuji Sindia (1800) the last Poshwa’s commandant are also 
within the fort. 

The Military Cantonment, in the open country about a mile and a 
half north-west of Dharwar, and on the west of the HKelgaum 
road, occupies an area of $81 acres, jusb enough to accommodate 
one Native Regiment. ‘lhe cantonment is open to tho prevailing 
breeze and being built on a slope has a good natural drainage. In 
1872 it had a military population of 1634 of whom 661 were fighting 
wen and 973 were followers, In 1876 of a total of 1655, 720 
were fighting meu.and 935 wero followers. In Docember 1888 
there was a total strength of 506, of whom 310 wero fighting mon 
and 196 followers. , 

About two miles south of Dhdrwdr is the Mailargudda hill on 
whose top is a small square stone temple facing east built in the 
Jain style. It has round pillars and squaro massive stone beams, 
with s somewhat plain ceiling. It is not known who built the 
temple but on the front pillars are two Persian inscriptions. Tho 
inscription on tho (visitor's) right pillar is lost; tho left pillar 
inscription runs: 


In the reign of Muhammad A’dilsha‘h king of Bija'pur 
this building acquired by the favour of God, was 
converted into a mosque by Muhammad Khan Uiia 
Bar Havaldae'r of the fort of Dha'rwa't, forthe use of 
all Muhammadans to offer up prayer without fear, in 
the year Rhide Samanin va Allaf 1081 (that is A.D. 
1670). 

When the Mardthds took Dh4rwar in 1758 this building was turned 
into a Hindu temple and dedicated to the god Mailarling. Its chief | 
worshippers are Dharwdér Komtis. 

Dharwar is not an old town. Ina legendary account of the old 
temple of Someshvar two and a half miles south of Dharwar, Navlur 
and other places in the neighbourhood aro suid to be noticed but 
there is no mention of Dhérwér. Tho local belicf is that the 
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Dharwar fort was built in 1403 and called after its builder Dharrdy? 
an. officer of the Vijaynagar king Ram Raja.? The first cortain notice 
of Dhérwar is in 1573 when tho fifth Bijipur king Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) is mentioned as marching on Dhérwér one of the 
strongest forts in tho Karndtak. It was then held by an officor 
of the late Rém Raja of Vijaynagar who had assumed practical 
independence. The fort fell uftera siege of six months and 
the surrounding country was annexed to Bijdpur3 In 1660 one 
of the Dhérwadr fort gates was re-built with well cut granite 
stones, Over this gateway is a Persian inscription dated a.p. 
1660 (H. 1071) giving the name of one Abdul Gaffar as the 
commandant of the fort under Bijépur. In 1662 linds were 
granted to the Kéji of Dharwar by the Bijfpur king and the 
KAéji’s descendants still hold that grant dated H. 1073 that is 
a.p. 1662.4 An inscription dated 1670 in the temple on the 
Mailarling hill two miles south of Dhérwér is another local remnant 
of Bijapur rule> In 1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the 
present Nawd4b of Savanur waa appointed governor of the Bijapur 
district or sarkur of Banképur with sixteen sub-divisions or pargands. 
The chief of these sub-divisions were Nasratabad or Dharwar and 
Gadag In 1674 Shivaji fortified Nargund thirty milos north-east of 
Dhérwaér and took Dharwar.’ In 1685 Sultan Muazzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched, in the name of the Delhi omperor, to regain the south- 
west parts of the Bijipur kingdom which Shivaji had overrun, 
He took Hubli and Dhirwar, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. Durimg tho sixty-cight years of 
Moghal supremacy, from 1685 to 1753, Dharwar was held by four 
commandants sent from Delhi, and acting under the orders of the 
Moghal Governor at Bijépur.’ — ‘I'he last commandant surrendered. 
Dhérwér in 1753 to the third Peshwa Balaji TBajiréo (1740-1761) 
who presented the commandant with £4000 (Rs. 40,000) as arrears 








—- 


1%t is aaid that Dhérrév meant at first to fortify Navlur two miles south-east of 
Dharwar and began the work, traces of whichremain. The widespread legend that. 
the founder when hunting started a hare which turned on and killed his dogs is told 
of Dharwar. It seems probable that Dhdrrdv, after making 4 beginning at Navlur, 
found that the neighbouring hills would give ‘cover to an enemy and accordingly 
chose the more open site of Dharwar. 

* This date is probably correct as it has been handcd down according to fonr different 
chronological systems, Shak 7325 Subluinu Samuatsar, Sursan Arab Miya Sumani 
804, Hijri 806 and Fusli 813. he name of the king appears to be wrong as the 
Vijaynagar king in 1403 was Deva Raya Vijaya Raya Vijaya Bukka or Bukka II. 
who ruled from 140] to 1451. The only Ram in the Vijaynagar list ia the rezent of 
the eleventh chief Saddshiv (1542-1573) who usurped the throne from 1542 to 1565. 
Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 46. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, IIT. 135 4 Rao Bahadur Tirmalrav. 5 See avove p, 706, 

§ Orme’s TListorical Frayments, 286 ; Stokes’ Belyaum, 42, 

7 Stokes’ Belgaum, 42; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 173. 

8 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 148 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 43; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 
144; Moor's Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 42. 

® The first Moghal commandant of Dhaérwaér was Mirza Saifulla valad Muhammad 
Murda from 1685 to 1699, the second commandant was Alaf Khin Kallandukhén from 
1700 to 1718, the third was Muhammad Nasrull4khan from 1719 to 1733, and the 
fourth was a Hindu Prithvising son of Bhagirathging from 1734 to 1753, During the 
rule of the second and third commandants the peace of the district was twice disturb- 
ed once by the Naw4b of Savanur, and once by a rising of desis and pdligdérs, In 
both casey the insurgents proved too strong for the Government and had to be bought 
off. Rao Bahadur Tirmalray. 
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of pay due to the garrison. In 1764,as the Naw4b of Sdévanur refused 
to separate from the Mardthés, Haidar marched to, SA4vanur and 
reduced the Nawab to submission, while his general Faz] Ullah Khan 
took Dharwar and overran the country as far north as the Krishna. 

On the approach of Médhavrév Peshwa’s (1761-1772) army of 30,000 
horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah had to fall back on Haidar’s army 
leaving a strong garrison at Dhdrwar.? Atter Haidar’s defeat at 
Annavatti in Maisur twenty-five miles south of Banképur’ Médhav- 
rav laid siege to Dhdrwar which capitulated after a breach had been 
made. In 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of troops in Banképur 
to watch and, as far as possible, prevent supplies passing to the 
Dharwér garrison which had not been reduced. In 1778 Haidar 
took Dharwar after a protracted siege. In 1784, Tipu, then in the 
height of his glory, compelled the Maréthés to cede Dharwar with 
other forts and districts, he agreeing to pay a tribute for them.® 
In 1788 Dharwar was besieged and taken by the Mardthés,? 
In a Mardétha revenue statement prepared about 1789 Dharwar or 
Nasratabad appears as.a,pargana or sub-division of the Bankdpur 
sarkdr with a yearly revenne ot £12,013 (Rs. 1,20,130).8 In Septem- 
ber 1790 as part of the joint attack of the English and Mardthas on 
Tipu of Maisur, during the Third Maisur War (1790-1792), a Mardtha 
force of about 20,000 horse and 10,000 foot under Parshurém Bhanu, 
a man rather under the common size about fifty years old not 
well looking though with an air of interest and much good nature,? 
with an English detachment of 1600 bayonets and three companies of 
artillery commanded by Captain Little appeared before Dharwar 
which was held by Badr-al-Zamén Khdn” one of Tipu’s most trusted 
generals," with a garrison ofseven thousand regulars and threethousand 
militia armed with matehlocks and swords. The army took up its 
ground near Narendravillageabout three miles north-west of Dharwar, 
On the 18th of September the Maréthas and English advanced against 
the fort but were forced to withdraw with considerable loss, After 
this for about six weeks the Mardthds contented themselves with 
dragging guns to a rising ground about 2000 yards from the fort, 
firing during the day,and dragging them back at night. On the 30th 
of October the assailants moved from the north to the south of the 
fort and the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who 
were posted outside of the walls. The enemy were driven from the 
post within the walls of the town with the loss of three guns, The 
defendants’ loss was considerable. Of the English ten were killed 
and fifty-nme wounded. After this success until the 13th of 





1 Grant Duff's Mardthas, 330. 

7 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 330-332 ; Wilks’ South of India, I. 461- 464, 

43 See above p, 412, 4 Grant Duff's Mar4thds, 331, 

5 Wilks’ South of India, II. 186; Grant Duff's Mardthas, 401. 

® Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, II. 238, 7 Rice’s Myaore I, 282, 284, 

8 Waring’s Mardthds, 246, % Moor’s Narrative, 17, 

7° Badr-al-Zamén is described as a man of fifty-five of good appearance and middle 
stature with a handsome beard dressed very neatly in plain white. Moor’s Narrative, 37, 

4 The details of the English detachment were the 8th Battalion of Native Infantry 
under Capt. Littleand the 11th Battalion under Capt. Alex. Macdonald of 800 bayonets 
each, and one company of Ra Baie and two companies of Native Artillery with six- 
pounder field pieces, Moor’s Narrative, 1. 
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December nothing was done beyond daily dragging puns to the high 
ground to the north of the town and firing at the walls, Onthe 13th 
of December a smart attack was made on the town and the enemy 
were driven ont of it, The Nnglish detachment drovo the onemy out 
and the Marathds followed and burnt and plundered the greater part 
of the town and then retired. Tho English lost sixty-two killed and 
woundéd and-the Mardthdés 140 killed and several hundreds wounded. 
When the Marathas returned the defendants again took possession of 
the town but were driven out by the Bhau’s infantry on the 18th, 
who plundered tho town so completely that not a piece of wood was 
left standing. As the siege mado such poor progress an additional 
force under Colonel I'roderick wus sent from Bombay on the 19th 
of November and reached Dharwar by Sangameshwar and the Amba 
Pass on the 29th of Decembor 1790.1 On that day tho attacking 
force had a slight success taking a battery about 200 yards to the 
south-east of the fort. On the 2nd of January 1791 thoro was a formal 
meeting betwocn Colonel Frederick and tho Bhaéu at a temple on 
Parshardm’s hill a mile to the south of the fort. During the next 
ten days the Mardthds continued to battor tho fort but without 
doing much harm, The English meanwhile were preparing a battery 
and received threo good guns from the Marathis a twonty-two, a 
twenty-four, and a thirty-six pounder. The battery opened firo on 
the 14h and continued till the 16th, making a breach, but the 
defendants were able to repair it. The ammunition then failed and 
little more was done till the 28th. The battery again fired at a 
fresh part of the wall and caused a breach which it was determined 
to storm. Tho English detachment was strengthened by the corps 
of Mr. ¥von’s, an Nnglish gentleman in the Peshwa’s servico, about 
300 strong fifty of them being. Hurvpeans of all nations and the rest 
natives. The storming party moved out at,fourin the morning of the 
seventh. But as the Mardthds failed to make a separato attack the 
whole of the defendaut’s tire was directed against the storming party 
aud the attack failed. Dnring tho next ten days little progross was 
made, In spite of the length of time the Maréthds had been firing 
there was little appearance of a breach. With twenty guns the 
Marathas could not approach and breach Dharwér in seven years, 
The English detachment were unable to be of much assistance as the 
Marfthas failed to keep them supplied with ammunition. On the 
13th of March Colonel Frederick died. Tho sioge was continued 
till the end of March when the defendants made offors to capitu- 
lato and a truce was concluded. Negotiations were completed, the 
garrison marched oui of tho fort on the third of April, and tho fort was 
finally handed ovor on the seventh. During the siege from casualties 
and desertions the garrison had been reduced from 10,000 to 3000. 
The loss of the English detachmont was 500 killed and wounded of 
whom one hundred were Huropeans, Tho Maratha loss was 
estimated at 8000. Mr. Moor gives the following dctails of the 
fort. The fort was an irregular circle, Tho entrance was on the 


1 The details were, the 2nd Bomhay Regiment, tho Sth battalion of Native Infantry 
with European Artillery and lascars and a light field piece. Moor's Narrativo, 7-8. 
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eastern side through throc pretty strong gates the middle of which 
was very handsome. The gateway was defended by u buttery of 
three guns. The outer ditch was twenty to twenty-five feet deop 
and twenty-five to thirty-five feet wide with a stone fucing in 
places, The curtain of the outer wall was thick and strong and tho 
rainpart though too narrow had guns mountod on it. Behind the 
rampart was a second ditch twenty-five feet wido and deep. The 
inner rampart and curtain were much the same as the outer. In both 
curtains were many towers mounting twenty-two guns two mortars 
and a number of fixed wall piecos called yingals. ‘The area inside 
was small and the whole most forlorn, The powder magazine was 
underground in the rear of the cavalier tower, The commandant’s 
residence and his office were near the centre of tho fort and were 
much battered, Thore were no handsome or convenient buildings. 
Tt was very dirty as so many people had been so long living in it. 
There were several guns of iron bars hooped round and beaten into 
shape which were known as Malabdér guns.! The town which 
stretched from about 250 yards to the south and east of the fort 
was enclosed by a weak wall m bad repair and a shallow ditch, 
Tho wall was square vach face'a little less than half a mile. Part 
of it was strengthenod by a thick hedgo. Before the sack of the 
town the space inside the wall had been well filled with houses 
though few or none of them had been handsome. A stone mosque 
in the middle of the town had escaped without much damage.’ 

In October 1800 Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton, oxpressed his opinion that Dharwar could be taken by a coup- 
de-main, and he drew up a plan of attack on the south-west side.* 
Some officers of Colonel Wellesley’s army rode to Dhérwér, and onc 
party was recoived inthe fort by Baépuj Sindia the commandant. 
Another day Colonel Wellesley rode near the fort and examined 
it. Tho commandant romonstratod, and at the Peshwa’s request 
Colonel Palmer, the British Resident at Poona, wrote to Colonel 
Wellesley for an oxplanation® In 1803 the same commandant 
invited Colonel Wellesley to an entertainment in the fort and 
to his surprise the invitation was accepted. Bapnyt afterwards 
expressed astonishment that he had allowed Colonel Wellesley 
to leave the fort, adding ‘Am I not a Mardtha.?% In 1814 
Bapuji Sindia camo to pay his respects to Bajirav, who was then 


1 Moor’s Narrative, 1-41, 2 Moor’s Narrative, 41, 

3 Supplementary Despatches (India, 1797-1805), LL. 198. In one despatch (dated 
Habli 9th October 1800) Colonel Wellesley mentiong Dhérwdér with Hubli and 
Annigeri as places famous for cloth. Ditto, 203. 

‘Yo calm the commandant’s suspicions Coluncl Wellesley gave him to under. 
stand thatif he had wished to know anything about Dh4rwér he would have 
referred to his own plan of the place, or arena have made inquiry of one of the 
British officers who had taken Dhirwér for the Mardth4s of whom there were severa. 
in his camp, He reminded the commandant that,.except Dharwér, all the forts in 
the Maratha torritory had passed through his hands, and that after getting hold of 
them he never kept them a moment but gave them over to their owners, as became 2 
faithful ally. Supplementary Despatches, II. 280-281, 

° Supplementary Despatches, I, 280-282. 

: ® Despatches (Gurwoud’s Edition), If. 382; Murray's Handbook of Bumbay (2nd 
Kd.) 239; Mrs, Guthrie’s Western India. 319.320. 
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on his way to the Madras Karndtak. He was told to give up the 
fort to Trimbakji Denglia. Bapuji answered ‘ If your Highness will 
send a gentleman to relieve mo in the command, or if you will 
send my clork in your own name, J will deliver the keys to him, 
but Iwill never give over the fort to such a person as Trimbakji 
Denglia.’ For this speech as soon as he left the Peshwa’s tent 
B4puji was seized, bound and tortured by Trimbakji until a 
promise of surrender was exturtcd. Bédpuji gave the keys to his 
clerk, a Brahman on whom he conld rely, and the clerk, accom- 
panied by a body of troops, started for Dharwér. As they 
drew near the fort the clerk asked leave to go in advance, 
As soon as he entered the fort he closed all the gates and 
opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forced 
to retire. Tho faithful clerk did not surrender until an order 
was obtained from his imprisoncd master through the interposi- 
tion of Bépu Gokhle On the 18th of June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa among other ccssions agreed to hand 
to the British Dhérwér and Kushgal about fifteen miles south 
of Dhérwdér and .other districts south of the Varda.2 To 
take possession of this territory, General, afterwards Sir, Thomas 
Munro marched to Dhérwaér. \ Major Newall who was sent 
in advance at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
managed matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, ho prevailed on the garrison to yield. In July 1817 when 
General Munro and his party arrived thoy found the fort in the 
hands of the Company’s troops? A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two six-pounder field pieces were left under the command of Major 
Newall to hold Dharwar, Kushgal, and Ranebennur.4* During the 
Third Maratha War, Dharwar was taken on the loth of June 1818 
by Lieutenant-Colone! Newall with the second. battalion of the Fourth 
Kegiment, und all the hoavy guns and ordnance storcs were thrown 
into the fort.° In 1837 Dhérwdr was the scene of such violent 
feuds between the Brdhmans and Lingéyats that Government were 
forced to interfcre.6 During the 1857 Mutinics, on account of the 
disaffection of the surrounding chiefs, especially the chiefs of 
Nargund and Mundargi, in case it might fall into the hands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to breach Dhérwér fort. 
Since 1833 from various causes Dharwar has lost its importance as 
a placo of trade. The opening of a station on tho NMinwiacoa! 
Belfri lino, 150 miles from Marmagao and 142 miles north-west of 
Belari, will probably increase the trado of Dhérw4r, Still Tubli wiil 
remain the commercial centre of the district. 

Dhundshi, on the K4ndra frontior, six miles north-west of 
Shiggaon, is an important market town in the Bankdépur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 2374. It has a large number of shops, 
and at the weekly Thursday market, betelnuts, black popper, 
cardamoms, chillies, cocoa-kernels, molasses, rice, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco are sold in large quantities. 


1 Grant Duff's Mardthas, 623 - 624, 2 Grant Duff's Mardth4s, 635. 
3 Gleig's Life of Munro, I. 460. “ Blacker’s Maratha War, 59-60, 
® Blacker’s Maratha War, 314, § Murray’s Handbook, 240, 
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Didgur, ahout fifteon miles south-west of Karajgi, with in 1882 
a population of 598, has a temple of Hanumdn with six inscriptions. 
‘Two other inscriptions occur one in the yard of one Pujar Bandiya, 
and the othor on the waste-weir of the village pond. 


Edlabad is an uninhabited villago about four miles west of 
Shiggaon, tho head-quarters of the Bankdpur sub-division, Within 
its boundary is a holy well called Gang&bhdvi or tho Ganges Woll 
where a yearly fair attended by about 2000 porsons is held in 
January. The well is thickly shaded by mangoes in a pleasant 
spot surrounded by woody hillocks. A small brook rises from 
the well and Hows down the valley. On the edge of the woll is a 
domed stone and mortar temple of Kameshvar with a self-made or 
svayambhu ling. 'To the north-west of the well is a cave said to 
have been used as a hormitage by the sage Janhu, who used to 
drink the woll dry, and let it trickle from his ear. Tho three holes 
from which the well wator oozed aro still shown on the north side 
of the well. The temple has a Government grant of £9 6s. (Rs. 98) 
in land and £2 4g, (Rs. 22) in cash, enjoyed by a ministrant who is 
charged with the worship and tho lighting of the templo, Pilgrims 
to the number of 2000 mostly Bréhmans, Vaishyas, Sondrs, and 
liingdyats, come from all parts of Dhérwdr, from Béddmi and 
Bégalkot in South Bijépur, and from Mundgod and Sirsi in Kanara. 
The fair is held for one day on the 18th of January, the day 
following the sun’s passage into Capricornus that is tho 
Makarsankrdnt. Pilgrims bathe in the well and worship Kaémeshvar. 
The bath and worship sre said to be an unfailing cure for fever. 
The fair is not ofany trading importance, the only things sold ara 
plantains and cocoanats which pilgrims buy to offer to the god, 


Gadag, north latitude 15° 96’ and east longitude 75° 43" usually 
called Gadag-Bettigeri from the village of that name a mile to the 
east, is a municipal town, tho head-quarters of the Gadag sub- 
division with in 1881 a population of 17,000, Gadag is a noted 
cotton mart and its trading importance will greatly increase when it 
is the junction of the Sonth Deccan or Marmagao-Beléri and the 
East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag railways. ‘Tho 1672 census returts 
showed within municipal limits a total population of 19,035, of 
whom 15,604 were Hindus, 3349 Musalmadns, and eighty-two- 
Christians.! The 1881 census showed a population of 17,000 or a 
decrease of 2034, Of these 13,493 were Hindus, 3176 Musalmans, 
and 331 Christians, giving a density of ninety-one to the square 
acre on 178 acres the total municipal area, ‘The average cotton 
trade at Gadag, which is carried on by nine largo traders with 
capitals of 500 to £20,000 (Is. 5000- Rs. 2,00,000), is worth upwards 
of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year. Gadag has two steam cotton 

ressos owned by the West Patent Press Company and Messrs. 
Peco and Company and a hand or half press belonging to 
Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. There is also a 
Government Sawgin factory. Gadag is also noted for its fine deep 





























1 The details were: In Gadag Hindus 8266, Musalmdns 2044, and Chirstians seven, 
total 10,319; and in Bettigeri, Hindus 7338, Musalmins 1303, and Christians 
seventy-five, total 8716, 
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coloured robes or sddis. Weekly markets are held at Gadag and 
at Bettigeri on Saturdays when cloth and rice aro chiefly sold. 

Besides the sub-divisional revenue and pulice offices Gadag has 
& municipality, a sub-judge’s court, post and telegraph offices, a 
dispensary, a ruined fort, two temples, and twonty inscriptions. 
There is also a branch of the Basel German Mission at Bettigeri and 
sight schools. The municipality was established in 1859. In 1882 
if had an income of £1548 and an cxpenditure of £1268. The 
income is chiefly from octroi and miscellanoons direct taxes, The 
dispeusary was opened in 1864,and treated in 1882-83 forty-six 
in-patients und 13,703 out-patients at a cost of £348 8s, (Rs. $434) 
or 6d. (4a8.) ahead. In 1842 the fort’ was describod as a small 
rectangular work with » mud and stone wull about cighteen feot 
high anda dry ditch and glacis round part of the works. The 
committee of inspection recommended that « company of regular 
troops with fifty or sixty irregulars should bo stationed at Gadag to 
bo withdrawn as the country [grew more settled. In 1750 Gada 
fort is described us a well guarded fort of stony and mortar on 
slightly raised ground. ‘he height of the wall varied. The old 
wall was 64 yards high; the new wall wasvhalf a yard less, The 
inner circuit was 1534 yards. It had twenty-one towers. Inside 
was a largo reservoir of rain water and there were several wells 
some with and some without steps.’ 

Gadag? has tho remains of some of the most richly carved temples 
in the Dharwiir district, The chief tomplos are of Trikutoshvar, 
Sarasvati, Narayan, Someshvar, and Rameshvar. The temples of 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati are in ono large court. Trikuteshvar’s 
is the principal and occupies the centre; and Sarasvati’s is built on 
the south side of the court at right angles to and almost touching 
Trikuteshvar’s central hall. Perhaps of all Dhdrwér bui Idings tho 
little temple of Sarasvati takos the firat place for dolicacy and beauty 
of detail. The richness and grace of some of ils columns are not 
surpassed, The whole temple, even to the figure of Sarasvati in 
the shrine, has been wrought with immeuse care and elaboration. 
The building consists of an open hall or mandap and u shrine, which 
has long lost its spire. As in all Chélukyan temples the walls are 
broken into vertical projecting and rocessed panels, which with the 
deep overhanging cornice and other horizontal mouldings, allows of 
a pleasing balance of light und shade on the faces of the building. 
d'he panels are ornamented with pairs of littlo pilasters surmounted 
by miniature spiros throwing numerous light shadows which 
harmonise with the leading lights and shades and unite them in one 
well balanced whole. The hall or mandap is surrounded by a low 
plinth wall whose outer face is minutely and lavishly carved. It 
is a repetition of little pilasters separating recessed niches in each 
of which is a tiny female figure. Along the edge of tho plinth a 
low parapet wall slopes oulwards and forms a back on the uppor 
surface of the plinth which may be uscd asaseat. ‘he outer fuce 
of this parapet is adorned with little groups of pilasters with circular 
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‘ Tieffenthaler’s Description Historique et Geographiqne de I’ Inde, I. 500, 
2 Contributed by Dr, J, Burgess, 
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medallions between them. From the top of the plinth rise th 
pillars which support the eaves round the hall. ‘Tho entrance ic 
betwoen the two front pillars. Fourteen pillars round the hall 
Support the caves and four other pillars standing in tho floor 
support the central dome. The four pillars at the entrance, two ou 
either side, and the four supporting tho domo are exquisitely worked, 
The first pair in front have a band of pure and elegant diaper 
pattern, It is of lozenge shaped flowers separated by very deep 
clear cut lines. It occurs nowhere but on a small portion of the 
upper parts of the shafts of these pillars and strikes the visitor as 
an exceedingly choice bit of design, so effective and so pretty, that 
more of it would have been welcome. The next pair of pillars are 
like the first pair of square shafts with notched corners, but are 
totally unlike the former in their details. The carving on these two 
et is perhaps tho most delicate stone carving in the Bombay 

residency. The whole shaft is a series of horizontal bands of 
carving, cach band of little pilasters scparated by niches holding 
figures in hivh relief. Each little pilaster is complete with all its 
vertical and horizontal mouldings, bases, and capitals. ‘I'he pilasters 


on the lower band are surmounted by little ornamental spires. The 


figures are most delicately chiselled. Though but two to three 
inches high they stand in almost full roliet, connected with the 
pillar only by a small portion of their backs. The brackets above 
the capital that support the ends of the cross beams of the roof aro 
no less carefully finished than the rest of the pillar, The flower 
scroll which fringes them ig deeply cut and effective, The four 
pillars which support the central vault aro of one pattern quite 
different in design from the entrance pillars. Tho upper half of the 
shafts with the capitals are round end beautifully wrought with 
horizontal bands of bead festoons, scroll Fame Faces, figures, niches, 
and leaves, the nichcs forming the most striking ornament. Eight 
of the niches are enclosed by eight little pilasters with florid arches 
thrown over from top Lo top of each, and each pilaster is again 
crowned with a miniature spire. In the niches, in high relief and 
carved with spirit, are prancing horses with riders and dancing 
figures. Tho band of niches is octagonal in plan each niche 
occupying a face of the octagon the pilasters being at the cornors. 
Below this aro four larger niches and pilasters each niche occupying 
tho face of » square, and each pilaster surmounted by a miniature 
spire, Along the uppor cdges of the architraves over the pillars 
has been a band of fretwork. This, which is about six inches deep 
and about an inch thick, is carved so as to stand out from the 
architrave and is connected with it by only a few little blocks left 
here and there. Most of this delicato fret has broken away. ‘I'he 
central ceiling is vaulted on the square of the four pillars, and is 
unlike the usual ceilings which are generally domes formed of 
horizontal circular courses of mouldings. It is prettily ribbed with 
principal horizontal and vortical and subordinato horizontal vertical 
and diagonal ribs. Between these, where the minor ribs cross each 
other, little knobs depend. In the shrine sits Sarasvati cross- 
legged on a throne. It is a life-sized figuroin black stone most 
delicately and carefully wrought. At first sight the figure seems 
naked but examination shows a fine texturod garment with a 
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prettily wrought pattern passing over tho limbs. Sarasvati wears 
a very elaborate head-dress like a high crown. Round her neck a 
lavish profusion of nocklaces, carved in imitation of beads, pearls, 
and other precious stones falls gracefully over the bosom. Like her 
neck her wrists and arms are heavily laden with ornaments, The 
cornice of the hall or mandap is mado of large flat straight stones 
sloping downwards at an angle of almost 45° and projecting 
considerably over the pillars. Above the cornice is a moulding of 
horse-shoe arches surmounted by Famo Faces, 

In front of and at right angles to Sarasvati’s temple, filling the 
contre of the courtyard, is the larger temple of T'rikuteshvar, This 
consists of two halls, or a double hall, running east and west, with a 
shrine at each end and a small minor shrine attached to the north 
side of the doublo hall. Tn the west and principal shrine a shalunkha 
or ling caso holds three lings from which the temple takes its 
name of 'Trikuteshvar the hrec-pointed Lord. The building is 
really a double templo or rather two temples facing one another and 
jomed together. Between the two halls is a small space with a 
doorway to the north and south. The dowrway to the north enters 
the small attached shrine while the south doorway enters on the 
courtyard. This small ding shrine has been built on theuorth doorway 
at some time later than the building of the temple. In the shrino 
on the east is an unused throne ou which a ligure was originally 
placed. ‘I'he inside of the temple on the whole is plain, but the 
workmanship of the outside claims attention. The outside of the 
east hall is specially good. Its south doorway is a few feet 
m front of, and looks into the entrance of, the temple of 
Sarasvati, Its north door enters: the courtyard. A plinth, 
surmounted by a low sloping parapet like that of Sarasvati’s hall, 
runs round the north and south sides of the hall. Instead of 
the little pilasters on Sarasvati’s plinth is a close succession of 
figured niches representing mythological personages, and the 
medallions of the parapet are replaced by niches with figures. 
Between the top of the parapet and the eaves and from pillar to 
pillar completely enclosing the hall, are slabs of stone on which is 
worked a diaper pattern of squares with scroll-work running through 
them, Alternate squarcs havo a lozenge-shaped flower set into them, 
with the corners of the square perforated and thus in addition 
to the doorways allowing air and a faint light to pass into the hall. 
The profusion of'small figures averaging six inches in height which 
abound on the outside of this hallis remarkable. ‘hey are neatly 
und carefully cat in high rcliof and their limbs are in many cases 
detached from the back ground. The door on the south side of the 
west hall is beautifully worked, but paint and plaster almost hide its 
delicate traceries. ‘I'ha rest of the walls are the usual style of 
vertical mouldings pilasters and niches found in almost evory 
Chalukyan temple. ‘he spire or vimdn above the shrine is an ugly 
late addition of brick and plaster. 

The temple of Someshvar is now used as @ school-room. It 
has one of the most profusely decorated exteriors in Dharwar. 
Not a square foot on the walls but has some moulding or ornament. 
The sanctuary is square outside with four thin parallel projections 
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added to each face, tho outermost projection being about one-fourth 
the length of the side of the square and the othors going 
back in lessening stops. These projections aro carried right ap tho 
walls and the spire, the corners of the square being more strongly 
marked than the other corners. ‘The great amount of monlding and 
ornament on the walls and spire break and to a certain extent 
hide the continuity of these projections, The very strongly marked 
horizontal recessed mouldings in the basement, adeop overhanging 
cornice, and deep step-like storeys in the roof give tho architecture 
a horizontal accentuation as strongly marked as its vertical 
accentuation, ‘The lines of tho basomentare covered with acrolls 
of little elephants, tigers, and horses. Miniature spired shrines or 
niches fill the centro of each face one in each. The walls above the 
basement are carried all round with pairs of pilasters supporting 
small spires. On tho front of each pair of pilasters is a httle niche 
with an arch of seroll-work over cach. The centres of the north, 
west, and south walls have a large principal niche, each of which 
held an image at least cightoen inches high. The hall or mandap 
is square with a porch und doorway on the south and a doorway on 
the east. The ornamentation and the moulding round tho shrine 
are carried over the south and north walls of the hall, The east 
wall is plain rubble with pilasters and projecting brackets, which 
show cither that the building oviginally stretched beyond its present 
limit or that the original wall, like the north and south walls, has 
fallen away and the end been closed bya plain wall. ‘The doorway 
on this side is very finely carved, after tho style of the doorway of 
the Kashivishveshwar temple at Lakkundi, though perhaps not so 
elaborate. The ceiling of the south poreh is very richly wronght 
in slabs of arabesque with a lotus in the centre of each panel. The 
interior of the temple is.plain und thedome in tho hall rests on 
four central pillars. ‘To the south of Someshvar’s is Raémeshvar’y 
temple. Like Somoshvar’s only two courses of tho spire aro left, 
The walls are plain but little of them can bo seen, so thickly built 
round by dwellings is the temple, which is now used as a store room. 

Virnardyan’s temple in tho market is built of black hornblende. 
It is remarkablo neither for its architecture nor for its ago, as it 
probably belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. ‘Tho 
chief point of interest is a large and lofty gateway or gopur in the 
eastern wall of the courtyard, built in the Sonth Indian style. 
Tho gatoway is over 100 feet high and has a richly decorated brick 
top. Some curious carvings supposed to be the remains of carlicr 
buildings have been worked into it. 

In a walled onclosure in Bettigeri village is a group of fiftoen old 
hero-stones which look like the hugo old head-stones which have 
been found in somo English graveyards, Of the fifteen stones the 
largest stands about thirteen feet above the surface of the ground. 
The faces of the stones are generally divided into three senlptured 
panels or compartments. ‘Iho lowest panel shows a battle scene 
where the deceased mot his death, he himself figuring in the panel 
as tho hero of the fight. Some ol the stones havo a plough or an 
oil-mill carved in this panel perhaps to mark the caste of the 
deceased. ‘Tho second panel shows the deceased being carricd to 
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the gods between winged figures. Tho first or Lopmost panel shows 
a god or the hero seated on a throne. The tops of tho stones are 
cut into long Dravidian roofs with an urn on the top. Several of 
these stones have inscriptions in Old Kaénerese characters, and one 
with the largest inscription is just in front of tho village gate. A 
platform has been built round it anda small ling set before it. 
The stono itself is black and caked with dry oil which is daily 
applied.? 

In the Gadag maémlatdér’s office are several copperplate grants 
and about twenty inscriptions occur in or near the temples, Of 
the twenty inscriptions ten aro in or about the Trikutcshvar temple 
seven of which vary from 1002 to 1539 and of the other three tho 
dates havo not been made out. The first inscription consists of 
thirty-two lines in the Old Kdnarese character and language, each 
line containing about forty-threo letters. ‘The characters are large 
and slanting and the tablet is chipped in places. Though not easy 
to read the inscription on the whole is well preserved. It records 
a grant in 1002 (S. 924 Shubhkrit samcatyur) to Trikuteshvar while 
the great chieftain king Sobhan was-governing the Belyola Three 
Hundred and some other districts under the Western Chilukya king 
Satydshraya IT (997-1008). The emblems at the top of the stone 
are in the middle a shrine containing @ ding with a priest to its 
right and Basav to its left. To the right of the shrine are two 
seated figures, a man with a lute and a woman. ‘lo the loft of the 
shrine is a cow and calf and above it are the sun and moon, Tho 
second inscription, also in the Old Kanarese charactor and languago 
consists of forty-five lines, cach line eontatning about fifty-one 
letters. There aro many flaws in the tablet and the imscription is 
rather hard to read. It gives tho names of the Chalukya kings 
Jayasimha IIT. (1018-1042), Ahavamalla 11, (1042-1068), and Vikra- 
miditya VI. (1075-1126) and of a princess Bachaldevi who appears 
to be the wife of Vikramdditya V1. ‘The inscription records a graut 
made in 1100, the twenty-fifth year of the roign of Vikramaditya 
VI. by a subordinate chicftain. ‘The embleins at the top of the 
tablet aro a fing und a priest in the middle, a cow and a calf to 
the right, and Basav to the left. ho third inscription is in tho 
Old Kéanarese character and language. It has about fifteen lines 
above the ground, each lino ot ubout thirty-seven letters. It 
is fairly preserved and refers to the time of the Kalachnti 
chief Sankamdev (1175-1180), one of tho sons of Bijjala. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are in the middle a ling with a 
seated figure on its right and a standing fignro on its left, To the 
right of this central group is a figure of Basay with the san beyond 
it, and to tho left is a cow and calf with the moon beyond them. 
The fourth inscription in Old Kéuarese characters and the Sanskrit 
langnage consists of fifty-six lines each of abont fifty-four lotters and 
well preserved. It records in 1198 (8. 1115 Puridhdvt samvatsar) a 
grant to the god ‘I'rikuteshvardey by the Hoysala chicf Vir Ballél 





1 Details of Konkan memorial battle-stones are given in Bombay Gazetteer, X1V. 
57-59, 809-311. A reprosentation of a battle-stouc is given by Mrs, Guthrie in her 
Life in Western India, II, Title-page. 
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(1191-1218), who, having wrested Kuntala from tho Dovgiri Y4davs, 
is mentioned as fixing on Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi, as his 
capital. Tho emblems at the top of tho tablet are, in the middie, a 
man worshipping three heads onan altar! To the right of the central 
group is a figure of Ganpati, and boyond Ganpati a figure of Basav ; 
and to the left a female deity with a cow and a calf and a crooked 
knife beyond. ‘he fifth inscription also in Old Kénarese characters 
and languugo is on a tablet which lay on the edge of a small pond 
outside the temple enclosure, but was removed and placed against 
the outer sido of the south wall of the tomplo courtyard. The 
inscription is in fifty-seven lines each of about thirty-eight letters. 
It records a grant in 1199 (S. 1121 Siddhdrtht samvatsar) by the 
great chieftain Réydev the supreme lord of Asatimayurpur, the 
prime minister of Vir Ball4l (1191-1213) the son of ammidev who 
was the son of Réydev and the governor of the Belvola 'l'hree 
Hundred. The emblems at the top of this tablet are a ling and a. 
priest m the middle; Basav with the moon abovo to the right and a 
cow and a calf with the sun above to the left. 


The sixth inscription.is.in Old Kénarese charactors and is partly 
Sunskrit and partly Old Kénarcse in language. It consists of fifty 
lincs, cach line containing about’ thirty-seven letters. Except in onc 
or two places where thé surface of the tablet has been chipped the 
inscription is well preserved, Tt bogins with a description of tho gift 
village’ of Kratuka that is Gadag in the Belyola Three Hundred,* 
and rocords a grant made in 1213 (8S. 11385 Angirasa samvatsar) to 
the god Trikuteshyardey, while the governing king was the fifth 
Devgiri Yadav Siughana IT, (1209-1247). The embloms over the 
inscription are a /ing and a priest withina shrine in the centre, to 
the right # cow und a calf with the sun above them, and to tho loft 
a fignre of Basay with the moon abovo it. 


The seventh inscription isin the Kénarese character and language 
on a tablet standing just inside of the west gatoway of the temple 
courtyard. It consists of fourteen lines each of about thirty-five 
letters. It is dated 1539 ($. 1461 Vikdri samvatsar) and records 
grant made by or at the order of tho Vijaynagar king Achyutrdy. 
A fow badly ent omblems adorn the top of the tablet, » Jing in the 
middle, a fivure of Basay with the sun above it to tho right, and a. 
cow and a calf with the moon above them to the left. 


Of the three inscriptions, whose dates cannot be mado out, the 
first is a very short inscription in an angle outside the tomplo shrine. 
Porhaps it records the name of the builder. ‘I'he second inscription 
is in the Deyndgari character and Sanskrit language. Eleven lines 
are above ground each of about thirty-one letters. The inscription 





1The three heads probably denote Shiv as representing the Brahma Vishnu and 
Bhiv triad. The female deity to the left of the altar appears to be Shiv’s wife or the 
female principle Parvati. 

? The word in the original is egrahdra which means Jands or villages granted to 
Brahmans for religious purposes, : 

* Belvola Three-Ilundred means the Telvola subdivision of three hundred villages. 
Belvola or Belpola is an old Kanarese word meaning a ficld of standing corn. ‘The 
name was given to the fertile district near the centre of which arc’ Dambal, Gadag, 
and Lakkundi. 
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is in good order, but tke portion above ground ix not enourh to 
make out its contents. ‘The emblems ut the top of the tablet aro a 
ding aud a priest in the middle. To tho right of this central group 
are a cow and a calf with the sun or moon above them, and to the 
left Basav with the moon or sun above it. ‘The third inscription is 
in Old Kénarose characters and language, and has above ground 
eighteen lines each of about twenty-five letters. The first soven or 
eight lines are in good order ; in the lines that follow the letters are 
rather faint und a large portion of the face has been chipped off in 
the centre of the tablet. Tho emblems at the top are a ling and 
pricst in the middle ; to the right a cow and a calf with the sun 
‘above thom, and to the loft a figuro of Basav with the moon above it. 


Of seven inscriptions in or about the Virndrapan temple, four vary 
from 1087 to 1539 and of the other two the dates have not been made 
out. The first inscription dated 1037 (8. 959) is behind the temple 
on a stone built into the lower part of the enclosing wall; the second 
tlated 1098 (8. 1020), is on the roof of a room in or at the same 
temple ; the third, dated 1100 (S. 1022), is im the enclosure to the 
north of the temple; and the fourth is dated 1539 (S. 1461). Of 
the three inscriptions whose dates cannot.bo made out one is in the 
enclosure wall short and partially effaced. he second inscription 
is on @ stone leaning against the western wall of the temple court- 
yard. Ié consists of seventy-two or seventy-three lines, each line 
containing about sixty-three letters. The characters areOld Kénareso 
rather small. The surfacoof tho stone istoo worn to be read, but 
the inscription appears to be about 400 years old. Emblems ovor it 
represent Ganpati, Ndrdyan, Sarasvati, and Virbhadra, a cow and 
a calf, and tho sun and moon, ‘The third inscription, also in Old 
Kanarese characters, stands up against the eust wall of the court- 
yard. Atthe top is a woll carved representation of Krishna playing 
the pipe to which men women and animals danco. It is in sixty-nine 
lines, cach of about forty-two letters, It appears to be about 400 
years old but is more legible than the first. Onastone lying on the 
threshold of tho temple of Narsimh to the south of the Virndréyau 
temple is an inscription dated 1539 (S. 1461), and at tho small rest- 
house east of the south gateway behind the temple of Narsimh is a 
partly hewn-ont inscription dated 1124 (S.1016). A stone inserib. 
ed in Devnégari characters lies on its face on the bank of the Gadag 
pond. 


The old, perhaps tho Sanskritised, name of Gadag was Kratuka, 
The two temples of Trikuteshvar and Virndrdéyan! aro of about the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the inscriptions in them, varying 
from 973 to 1539, show that Gadag was at different times undor the 
Western Chalukya (973-1190), Kalachuri (1161-1183), Hoysala 
Balla) (1047-1310), Devgiri Yadav (1170-1310), and Vijaynagar 
kings (1836-1587). About 1673 Gadag appears with Nasaratabad 
or Dhérwar as one of the chief districts in the Bankdpur district or 


— -———— — eee er 








i According to a local manuscript account of Shr4van Belgola in Muaisur, the 
Virndrdyan temple is onc of the five Nérdyan temples built about 1117 by the fourth 
Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137) on hia conversion to the Raménuj faith, 
Indian Antiquary, I, 131, 2 See above, pp, 717-719. 
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sirkar On the capture of Dambal fort on the 26th of July 1799, 
Colonel Wellesloy marched on the 27th to Gadag, but found it 
evacuated by Dhundia’s men. Colonol Wellesloy gave over charge 
of both the Dambal and Gadag forts to the Peshwa’s commandant, 
whom Dhnundia had confined in chains at Gadag? In the last 
Marftha war General Munro invested Gadag on the 5th of January 
1818. It surrendered on the 6th after a few shells had been thrown 
and a battery raised? In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Gudduck as 
a usual halting place with 800 houses, thirteen shops, and wells.4 
In 1844, Gadag-Bettigeri had 2090 houses and 12,302 people, 3468 
of them weavers with 1507 looms; in 1874 thero were 3453 houses 
with 18,154 people, 5043 of whom were weavors with 1399 looms. 


Galagna’th on the left bank of the Tungbhadra about twenty 
miles north-east of Karajgi, with in 1882 a population of 342, has 
temples of Gargoshvar and Hanumant, The Gdrgeshvur temple to 
the north of the village, at tho holy meeting of the Varda and the 
‘ungbhadra, is built of black granite and is about cighty feet ‘long 
by forty broad with four pillars supporting the roof, and walls 
covered with mythological figures, ‘lho temple has two inscriptions 
daied 1080 and 1147 (8. 1002 and 1069). The Hanumant tomple 
has a monumental hero-stono or virgal to the right of tho image 
dated 1011. 


Garag, a large village about ten miles north-west of Dhdrwar, 
with in 1872 a population of 4350 and in 1881 of 4465, has a 
district bungalow anda large trade in coarse couutry cloth. In 
1827 Captain Clunes mentions Gatrug as a kasba and post station 
with 500 houses, fourteen shops, and a templo. 


Gejjithalli, a small village two miles south of Héngal, has a 
temple of Basaveshvar with two inscriptions, dated 1103, on either 
side of the image, 


Gudgudda’pur or Devaxaup, a municipal village of 548 people, 
on the top of a steep hill cight miles north of Ranebennur, has a 
large fair in October with an attendance of 5000 to 10,000 people. 
Tho fair is held in honour of the god Malléri or Shiv, tho slayer of 
the demon Malla. In the village is a templo of Mailér or Mallazi 
bailt of black polished stono with a brick spire. The roof 
ig supported on twenty pillars four of them round and sixteen 
square. ‘Ibo outer walls aro adorned with carved figuros. Near 
the main temple are several sinallor shrines two of them of fair size, 
consecrated to tho goddesscs Mallasama and Malléridevi® The 
chief tomple onjoys a yearly Government grant of £33 8s. (Rs.334) 
in land and £1 (Rs.10) in cash. Prosents valued at about £100 
(Rs, 1000) are mado yearly by pilgrims. The temple also owns 
£1500 (Its. 15,000) worth of clothes and ornaments. Tho local 





1 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 286. 


3 Supplemuntary Despatches, Il. 74-80, Six of Colonel Wellesley’s despatchea 
dated Gudduck, 27th July 1800. : a as 


> Blacker’s Marétha War, 287, _£ Itinerary, 72, 5Thom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 8. 
® Dr. Burgess’ Lists ; Mr, F. L. Charles, C,8, ; Rav Babddur Tirmalrav. 
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story of Malliri is that he became incarnate hero as Bhairav, and, 
with his fifteen feet long bow,! killed the demon Malla, who infested 
the neighbourhood. Ile thereupon won the title of Malldri or the 
Malla-slayer and was enshrined in the temple on the hill. Mallari 
used to go hunting with a pack of hounds, hen he was enshrined 
on the Devargad hill, the dogs became men and served as his 
ministrants under the names of Vaggyds and Goravarus. Sixty 
families of these dog-ministrants live on the hill ronnd the temple. 
The fair begins on the day before Dasara in September - October 
aud lasts two days. From 5000 to 10,000 peoplo attend from all 
parts of Dhdrwdr and from Belgaum, Bijipur, and Maisur. On 
.the fair days pilgrims pay their devotions to the god and foed the 
poor, Dancing girls dauce before the god at the nightly lamp- 
waving or drti. The fair owes its chicf interest to the Vaggyds, 
who dressed in black woollen jackets or kdmlis with quaint hoad- 
kerchiefs or rumdls, to the great amusement of the people, play the 
art of dogs in remembrance of their life with Mailéri the huntsman. 
Tho Vaggyds wear cowrie shell necklaces, tie bells and tiger and bear 
skins round their waists, hold in their-hands a wooden bow! about 
eight inches square and four inches deep, and try to look as 
ugly and wild as possible. When pilgrims come the Vaygyds bark 
most furiously at them and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim 
pours a little milk and clarified butter into the bowl, throws in 
plantains sugar and other catables, and gives each Vaggyaa farthing 
(4.a.). Somotimes ripe plantains milk curds clarified butter and 
sugar are mixcd together and poured into the bowl. The Vaggyds 
set the bowls on the ground, run cach to his bowl, begin to bark 
and howl like dogs, quarrel between themselvcs, lie flat on the 
ground, and, putting their mouths into the bowl, eat like dogs, 
When they have finished eating the Vagegyas sing a verso in honour 
of Mallari; loudly howl out Hikote Mallari Martand that is Malléri 
Martand (with his army of) seven crores, and bless the pilgrims for 
feeding tfem. This satisfies the pilgrims that Mallarihas been pleased 
and has: blessed them through his dog ministrants. Ata fixed hour 
on Dasara Day the great bow of Mallari is brought out and set on 
the ground before the pilgrims. A ministrant climbs to tho top of 
the bow, becomes possessed by Mallari, and calls out Thunderbolt 
strikes earth, Cat quarrels with dog, Hoad cut off, which foretell for 
the now year famino, war, or a change of rulers, Unlike Jejuri 
and Alandi in Poona no girls are married to the god and allowed 
to live near the temple as prostitutes. But a woman, who to get 
children or for some other reason has vowed to be the god’s concu- 
bine, on the fair days, presents the god with betel as though he 
were her husband.? The trado at the fair is mostly local, chiefly in 
cattle, grocery, ironware, and pottery. 





1 This long bow ia still preserved and daily worshipped. 

2 Among Hindus, women after a meal sit near their husbands, rub wet-lime on a 
betel leaf, divide the leafin two, fold each piece in a fanciful shape, and present it 
to their husband, with betelnut cardamoms cinnamon and cloves. No modest 

‘woman will make up and give betel to any man but her husband. Rav Bahddur 
Tirmalrév Vyankaitesh. 
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On the 22nd of January 1878 2 municipality was established at 
Gudgnddépur, It is maintained from a pilgrim and shop tax levied 
during the fair days. Except during the two days of the fair there 
is almost no work. In 1882-83 the pilgrim tax and shop cess 
yielded £73 (Rs. 730) against £52 (Rs. 526) in 1881-82 ; the in- 
crease was due to a rise in the number of pilgrims of whom about 
10,000 are estimated to have attended tho fair, The oxpenditure 
in 1882-83 was £171 (Rs.1710) most of which was spent in water 
works, repairing roads, and planting roadside trees. ‘The municti- 
pality owns a rest-house built ata cost of £301 (Rs. 3010) and a 
pond for water-supply. 


Gudgudi, asmall village five miles north-west of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 237, has a templo of Kallapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1038 and 1072. 


Guttal, with in 1881 a population of 3176, is a large village 
about twelve miles east of Karajgi. Guttal was a petty divisional 
head-quarter till 1862. A weekly market is held on Mondays when 
all kinds of field produce.are sold, Guttal has a black stono temple 
of Chudshekhar with two inscriptions of twenty-four and ninety-five 
lines ; and an old irrigation reservoir with very handsome outlets 
through the dam fermed of elaborately and handsomely carved stone 
work, Behind the reservoir are square ornamental cisterns with 
beautifully chisclled stone pavilions in the centre! (Guttal is 
perhaps the Guttavolal of a Kalachuri inscription dated 1181 
(8.1103 Plava samvatsar). ‘The inscriptions mention the city of 
Guttavolal governod by the Gutta chieftain Vikraméditya as an 
underlord of the sixth Kalachuri king Ahavamalla (1176-1188). 
In 1237 in an inscription of the Devgiri Yadav king Singhan IL. 
(1209-12147) a grantis mentioned as having been made near Guttal 
with the permission of the Gutta chieftain Joyidev.? 


Hallur, a village of 654 people on the left bank of the ‘'ungbha- 
dra about eighteen miles south-east of Kod, has an old temple of 
Rangnath and an inscription, At the northern boundary of Hallur 
is the old village of Bhairavanpad with 100 peoplo, the capital of 
the Sindhu Ballél dynasty, whose family god Bhairav gave his name 
to the village. Tho old temple of Rangndth was ruined by Tipu 
Sultan (1782-1799) ; the present building was mado by the Svémi of 
Kudalgi to whom the village was granted by Hanmant Gaud a chief 
of Havnur. 


Hamgi noar Sirhatti is the family residence of tho desdéis of 
Sirhatti. In 1858 Kenchangauda Bahadur Desai of Hamgi joined 
the Nargund rebellion, was killed at Kopal in the Nizdm’s dominions, 
and his estates confiscated 


Ha/ngal, in north latitude 14° 46’ and east longitude 75° 12’ about. 
fifty miles south of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of the Héngal 
sub-division, Hangal is an old town the Pénungal of inscriptions. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, it has a 
Collector’s bungalow, aruined fort, tomples, and inscriptions. In 





1 Mr. R. B. Joyner, CE, = Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, G note 4. 
+Mr. J. R. Middleton, C.5, 
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1872 Hangal had a population of 4990. The 1881 returns showed 
a population of 5272 or an increase of 282, The 1881 details are 
Hindus 3271, Musalmans 1997, and four Christians. A municipality 
‘was established in 1879 and abolished in 1883, The ruined fort 
is a mud ghadi about 1900 feet round with walls and sixteen 
bastions. Inside of the fort is a temple of Virbhadra shaded by 
trees and brushwood. The walls are on all sides easy of escalade 
and the dry bottom in front hardly looks like a ditch. The village 
is near the fort and its streets would cover an attacking force. 
Round this inner tower are traces of a wall which is locally called 
the Halekot or old castle. The citadel is situated on the left bank 
of the Dharma river which flows round its southern and western 
faces, and turning to the west, falls into the Varda near Naregal 
about twelve miles further down the valley. ‘the south-east corner 
of the citadel rests on the Anikeri pond,’ after which the single 
outer wall is developed on the eastern face into three lines of 
defence, which, sweeping round the north side, join the works on the 
river, where it diverges to the west. Besides ihe outer defences 
the outermost line of the triple wall.is..carried onward, from the 
point where it turns to the west, to alow range of hills through 
which a ditch has been cut near a large tree from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. As the range of hills still commanded 
the place a further work can be traced, though very faintly in places, 
to atrench dug through the hill toa Musalmin tomb from which 
the rampart is continued till it joins the fonrth wall, making in all, 
exclusive of the walls of the citadel, five lines of defenco. Traces 
of other mounds can be seen beyond these stretching eastward, but 
whether connected with the defences of Hangal cannot be made out. 
The diameter of the fort wall is about seven or eight hundred yards 
and of the central tower about 350 yards. The circuit of the old 
fortified area is upwards of four and a halt miles and the earthwork 
is onan unsually large scale. The lines have disappeared in places 
and can be traced with difficulty ; in others they are well marked. 

Hangal has thirteen temples, three of Hanuman and one each of 
Durga, Gopdlrav Desdi (the builder’s name), Ishvar, Nirdyan, 
Ramligg, Tarakeshvar, Virbhadra, and Virupéksh. The other two, 
one of which is called Kichakajit’s, are ruined, The Tirakeshvar 
temple is the most interesting, 

It is a large and elegant cut stone building of black granite 
a little to the east of the modern village of Hangal. The temple 
is in four parts, a small anteroom (24’x2+4’) with four pillars, 
an audience hall or sabhkdmandup (60x 40’) with twenty pillars 
twelve pilasters and eight small pillars, the porch of the shrine 
(30’ x 30’) and the shrine which is irregularly round. The roof of 
the temple is so covered with plaster that itis difficult to make 
out its original form, but the plaster serves to protect the interior 
which is perfectly preserved. In the porch of the shrine is a 
beautiful lotus pendant. It is a solid octagonal stone, nearly thirty 
feet in diameter, carved like a lotus and supported on oight richly 





' The stone facing of the long dam of the Anikeri pond is formed of old carved’ 
temple stones, some of which have writings upon them, Mr. kK. B. Joyner, CE. 
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sculptured pillars. Round -the walls of the interior of the same 
compartment, in panels pointing towards their respective stations, 
aro figures of the eight guardians of the quarters in bold relief. 
The walls of tho ontire tomple are covered with mythological sculp- 
tures, Two or three remarkable hero-stones or virgala rest against 
the outer wall near the south entrance. ‘They are very large and 
contain many figures. Ono of the stones represents the storming of 
a fort. Noar one of tho Hanuman temples in the citadel is a small 
temple with somo curious and interesting sculptures of Néga men 
and women. About half a mile to tho south of Hangal is the 
temple of Bileshvar. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
some carving} 


There are eleven inscriptions at Hangal of five of which the dates 
have beon made out. Tho earliest is dated Wednesday the first of 
the bright half of Ohattra or March-April in 1113 (8. 10385 Vijaya 
samvatsur), the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya Tribhuvanmalla. Two are of the 
Western Chélukya king Nurmadi Taila, but whother the first (973-997) 
or second (1150-1162) cannot be said as the inscriptions are both 
undated. ‘l'hereis a hero-stone or virgal at a monastery called the 
Budimath; dated 1175; two inscriptions in Térakeshvar’s temple 
dated 1179 and 1196, the latter of the time of the Hoysala king 
Ballél IL. (1191-1211) and of the Kadamba chief KAémdev (1181- 
1203). This inscription is on a hero-stone or virgal, ou which battle 
scenes are very vividly sculptured, It records that in 1196 Balldl 
II. came and pitched his camp at the Anikeri pond and thence 
besieged the city. He was defeated and repulsed for a time by 
Kamdey’s forces under his generals Sohani and his son Padmayya 
or Padmana. As Sohani was killed in the battle, he is probably the 
hero of the stone.2 Another undated inscription of Kamdev, and 
an undated hero-stone or virgal are inside of the temple. In the 
temple of Ishvar is an inscription dated 1189, and there are two 
undated inscriptions one ona dust-heap in front of the temple of 
Mailardey and the other at the temple of Hanumén in the citadel. 


About 600 yards west of modern Hingal is a remarkable conical 
mound locally known as Kuntina Dibba or Kuunti’s hillock.’ It is 
believed to have been formed of the husks of the grain ground for 
her sons by Kunti, the mother of the Panday princes, during their 
twelve years of exilo part of which they spent in Hdngal.* About 
1830 Sir Walter Elliot ran a trench nearly into the centre of the 
mound at the base and also dug down a few feet from tho top, but 
it appeared to consist entirely of earth.‘ 


Hangal, called Virdtkoto Virdtnagari and Pdnungal iu inscrip- 
tions, is locally believed to be the place whoro the Pandavs lived 
during part of their exile from Delhi, The names Virdtkote and 


1 Indian Antiquary, IV. 205, V. 177-180; Dr. Burgess’ Lista, 22-23, 

® Pleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 86. 

3 Tn connection with the same loeal tradition a small ruined temple in Old H4nga)} 
within the citadel is dedicated to Bhim the giant Pandav as Kichakdjit or the 
conqueror of the demon Kichak, 4 Indian Antiquary, V, 179. 
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Virdtnagari the Fort and City of Virét which occur in inscriptions 
support the tradition, as, according to the Mahabharat, Virdt was 
the king at whose court the Pndavs spent the thirteenth year of 
their exile and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjun’s son 
Abhimanyu! The dated inscriptions in Haugal vary from 1118 to 
1196 and show that Hdngal, generally called Pénungal* was the 
head of a subdivision of five hundred villages which was generally 
attached to the Banavasi district of twelvo thousand villages. Until 
conquered by the Hoysala king Ballél II. (1192-1211) about 1200, 
Héugal was governed, as vassals of the Western Chaélukyas, by the 
dynasty of the Kaédambas of Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203). 
Ballal IT, (1192-1211) led an attack on Hingal in person, and, though 
repulsed for a time, he appcara to have completely overcome the 
Kdédambas and annexed their territory wbout tho beginning of tho 
thirteenth century. As late as 1251 a chicf named Vir Mallidev or 
Mallikarjun is rocorded as govorning the Banavdsi T'welvo-thousand 
and the Paénungal Five-hundred; whethor he was independont or 
feudatory is not known.? Tho four and a half miles of fortifications 
traced by Sir Walter Elliot, seem te-belong to the Kaédamba 
Hangal when it was the seat of government. No references havo 
becn traced to Hangal in the Musalmén and Martha periods. In 
the Mardtha war of 1418, on the seventh of Icbruary, General 
Munro detached a cat éf tho 2nd Battalion of the 9th Regi- 
ment under Lieutenant Scott, to keep in check the Héngal garrison 
of about 800 men. The detachment drove in an outpost, and, on the 
afternoon of the eighth, was attacked by the garrison. The loss of 
the besioging force was two killed. The garrison retired and 
surrendered on the morning of the ninth.* 


Haralhalli, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
fifteen miles east of Karajgi, with in 1881 4 population of 129, has 
black stone temples of Someshvar Kéleshvar and Udchamma and 
three inscriptions of 76, 94, and 110 lines. In 1880 a copperplate 
grant, of the fifth Dovgiri Yadav Singhan LI. (1209-1247), was found 
buried behind tho temple of Udchamma. The plates, which are now 
in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
aro threo in number cach aboul 114” high by 74” broad, The 
edges of the plates are made into rims to protect the writing and 
except in a few placos where the surface has badly rusted the 
inscription is fairly preserved and readable. ‘The ring on which 
the plates were strung is about 3” thick and 43” in diamcter. The 
emblems on the seal are the man-eaglo Garud carved in relief, 
kneeling with folded hands and facing [nll front. Over his right 
shoulder is the sun and over his left shoulder is the nvon. The charac- 
ter is Devndgari and the language Sanskrit in lines 1-91 and 
lincs 99-100. The eight lines 92-98 describing the boundaries of 


a or ee 


1 Comparo Virat Parv, 4th book of the Mahabharat, Fleet’s Kanareso Dynasties, 
7 note 2. The position of Viratia not determined. Wilson places it in Berar and 
Gencral Cunningham in the North-West Provinces. Indian Antiquary, V. 179. 

+H. and P, chango according to the usual Kanarese rule. Rice’s Mysore and 
Coorg, I, 395. 

4 Fleet's Ranarese Dynasties, 84-88. 4Blacker's Mardtha War, 291. 
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tho land granted are in Old Kaénarese. The inscription is dated the 
seventh day of Phalgun or March-April in the year 1237 (Shak 1160 
for 1159) aud records a grant of land in thirty sharcs of two nivar- 
tanue each at the village of Ritti the modern Rattehalli about siz 
miles east of Karayy. Tho granter is the Dandesh Chikkadev an 
underlord of Singhan IT. and the namos and family stocks or gotras 
of the grantees are given with the share of cach. ‘I'he inscription 
mentions the Varda river among the boundaries,? 


Hatti Mattur five miles north of Karagji has an inscribed stone 
tablet which was found buriod to the west of the village pond, The 
sculptures at the top of the stone are the Nandi bull and the sunand 
moon. Towards tho bottom of tho stone, dividing lines ten to nine- 
teen of the inscription in half vertically, is a sculpture of a Jain flower 
vaso with flowers or leaves hanging over its rims. Above the vase 
isa plain circle with a svastié or lucky cross work in the centre. 
The writing covers a spaco of ubout 2’ 8” high by 2°34)” broad in 
nineteen lines recording two inscriptions. The language throughont 
is Old Kanareso. Lines ‘ope to thirtcen record an inscription in the 
reign of the eighth Rashtraknta king Indra IV. or Nityavarsh I. 
The inscription is dated 916 (Shak 888) and records a grant of 
Vutvur of Kachchavar Kadanuna by the Mahdsdmant Lendeyaras, 
governing the Purigere or Lakshmeshvar Three hundred in the 
presence of the assembly of 220 mahdjans of Paltiya Maltavur tho 
modern Hatti Mattur. The vbjcct of the grant is not stated; but 
the vase sculptured at the bottom of the stone shows that the grant 
must have been made to some Jain establishment. The second 
inscription, iu lines fourteen to nineteon is undated, but appears to 
be of the eleventh or twelfth century. It records grants of oil and 
rico to tho god Bhogeshvar. As both inscriptions are on the samo 
atone it seems probable that, by the time of the second inscription, 
the Jain establishment to which the first grant was made, had beon 
turnod into a temple of Shiv under the name of Bhogeshvar.® 


Harogop, « small village about eight miles south of Rénebennur, 
with in 1831 a population of 398, has a temple of Hanuman witha 
much worn inscription in twelve lines. 


Havasbha'vi, a large village on the Kod-Héngal high road about 
soven iniles north-east of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 1278, 
has w horo-stone or virgal on the bank of a pond dated 1206 (S. 1128), 


Havangl, about seven miles south-east of Hangal, with in 1881 
a population of 639, has a temple of Rémeshvar, with, on its south 
face, three inscriptions dated 1026, 1117, and 1181, the first in the 
reign of tho Western Chaélukya king Jayasimh ILL (1018-1049). 
Of four other inscriptions in the villago the dates cannot be made out. 


Ha'veri, about seven miles south-west of Karajgi, is a large 
municipal town onthe Dbérwér-Harihar trunk road with in 18381 
a population of 5652, Besides the municipality, averi has a post 
office, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, temples, and inscriptions. ‘lhe 

















iMr.d, #, Fleet, C.8., C.1,E., in Jour. Bo, Br, Roy, As, Soc, KV, 383-385: 
4Tnd Ant XIT 994.905 
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1872 census gave a total population of 5465 of whom 4659 wero 
Hindus and 806 Musalmdns. The 1881 census showed a population 
of 5652 or an incroase of 187. Of these 4528 were Hindus and 824 
Musalméns. Havori is noted for its trade in cardamoms which are 
brought from the Kdnara uplands, washod, and sent to Dhundshi 
Hubhi and Maisur. Haéveri has 4 small well of brackish water 
impregnated with ime and possessing good bleachiug proporties. 
The bales of cardamoms imported from Kanara are unpacked and 
washed in the water of this well. When dry the husks become 
ofa light cream colour. Besides this cardamom trade, Haveri 
has a considerable general traffic in cotton and other commodities. 
The municipality was cstablished in 1879. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £146 (Rs.1460) chiefly from a house tax. The 
expenditure of £219 (Ry, 2190) was chicfly on sanitation, roads, and 
improving the water-snpply. The dispensary, the only one of its kind 
in South Dharwar, was opened in 1878. Itisin charge of au hospital 
assistant, and in 1882 treated fifty-nine in-patients and 12,874 ont- 
patients. Hdveri has temples of Halevur, Basvanna, and Kalappa, 
and a monastery of Réghavendra Svdmi. Basvanna’s temple has 
four inscriptions, two of them dated 1134 and 1157. Sidhe Dovpur, 
about a milo east of Haveri, has a temple said to have been built 
by Jakhandcharya. 

Hebli is a large alienated village about cight miles east of 
Dhérwar, with in 1872 a population of 4839, and in 1881 of 4592. 
The village stands on rising ground and has a ruined fort. A weekly 
market is held on Wednesday. Hebli was given in 1748 by Balaji 
Bajirdv Peshwa to un ancestor of the present sirddr in licu of Nargund, 
of which the strddr had boen deprived by his servant. In 1818 Sir 
Thomas Munro gave the proprictor the neighbouring villages of 
Kurdépur and Talva for servico to Government. ‘To the south of the 
village is the temple of Shambhuling about fifty-seven feet long and. 
in the Jain stylo of architecture. ‘The temple has an inscription, 
dated the eighth of the bright half of Baidrapad or August-Septem- 
ber in the year 1244. Hobli has a ruined temple of Changalovadevi. 


Hoggeri, about sixteen miles south-cast of Kod, has a templo of 
Kallapa with an inscription dated 1182. 


Herebidri, a small village on tho left bank of tho Tungbhadra 
about ton milos north-cast of Ranobeunnr, with in 1881 a population 


of 1177, has an old temple and three inscriptions one of them in 
fifty lines dated 1283. 


Herur, a small villago ten miles east of H4ngal, with in 1881 a 

ae of 553, has a templo of Basappa with, near a pond, a 
ero-stone or virgal bearing an inscription dated 1197. 

Hire Ba‘sur, « small village fiftocn miles south-east of Hingal, 
with in 1881 a population of 322, has a temple of Vishveshvar with 
an inscription (1'6’ x1'6"), and a temple of Tlanumdn also with an 
inscription (3'* 1'6”). Ou rising ground near the village is a cave 
which is believed to pass a groat distance underground. 








1 Details are given above pp, 355-356. 
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Hirebendigoeri, about seven miles north of Shiggaon, is a large 
village in the Bankdpur sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
1362, A weekly market is held on Wednesdays when grain is 
chiefly sold. Tho village has a tomplo of Kalappa and two 
monasteries called the Hire and Koradya maths. Kalappa’s temple 
has an inscribed stone (5’6” x 2’3”) much worn ; the Hire monastery 
has a second inscribed stone 6’6” long by 1'6” broad, and the 
Koradya monastery a third stone 6’6” long by I’ broad. 


Hirehalli, about twelve miles north-west of Kod, has an old 
temple of Ganpati and an inscribed slab, 


Hirekerur, 14° 28’ north latitude and 75° 28' east longitude 
about seventy miles south-cust of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of the 
Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 2348. It is the 
head-quartors of the mdmlatddr and has the usual sub-divisional 
revonue and police offices. About two miles to the north of the 
village is a large pond used for irrigation, A weekly market is held 
on Mondays when rice and chillies are chiefly sold. The climate is 
unhealthy, and fever and ague generally prevail in the cold and 
rainy mouths. Hirokerur has four temples and cleven inscriptions 
varying in date from 1062 t0 1172. The four temples are of Durga, 
Totad-Virbhadra, Vardlkéleshvar, and Vishparihdreshvar, the last 
of whom is believed to cure snakebites. Totad-Virbhadra’s temple 
has four inscriptions, threes of them datcd 1065, 1099, and 1172. 
Tho largo pond is ascribed to tho Purdnik king Janamejaya, and an 
inscribed slab near the Vishparihdreshvar temple is said to give an 
account of its construction. Five inscribed stones in different places 
on the banks of the pond vary in date from 1096 to 1181.1 Astone 
in the burning-ground is dated 1062, and another to the east of the 
mosque near tho village gate 1143. 


Hirur, a village four miles south of Héngal, has a temple of 
Sangam-Basaveshvar, with, to the left of the image, an inseription 
dated 1018. 


Holianveri, about twelve miles south-onst of Rancbennur, with 
in 1881 a population of 451, has a temple of Kalappa, with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1182 in the reign of Ahavamalla (1176-1183) a son of 
the Kalachuri Bijjala. 


Hombal is a large village seven miles north-west of Gadag, 
with in 1881 a population of 3226. It has a temple of Ishvar with 
an inscription dated 1049 (8.971). To the south on a well near a 
temple of Bhogeshling is another inscription dated 1115. 

Hoshalli, about four miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 461, has on its west a temple of Mallapa with two 
inscriptions, one of them dated 1242. The other inscription whose 
date has not been made out is on the south wall of the temple. 

Hosur, a small village ten miles south-east of Gadag, with in 
1881 a population of 510, has a temple of Baildleshvar with painted 





1The details are: 1006, 1101, 1103, 1109 or 1131. The date on one stone is 
doubtful. 
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walls. It hus three othor old tomples rapidly falling into decay, and 
one inscription duted 1207 recording a grant by one Yadav Bullal 
Nartiyandev. 


Hubli! correctly Hubbali in north latitude 15° 20’ and east 
longitude 75° 13’, the head-quarters of the Hubli sub-division, on 
the Poona-Haribar road, about thirteen miles south-east of 
Dhérwdr with in 1881 a population of 36,677, is the most important 
town in the Bombay Karndtak, and tho tenth in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Besides the sub-divisional reyenue and police offices, 
Hubli has a sub-judge’s court, a municipality, post and telegraph 
offices, a dispensary, the establishments of two Huropean firms, aud 
cotton gins and presses. A station on tho Marmagoa-Belari 
railway, abont 112 miles east of Marmagoa and 132 miles west of 
Beliri, and a steam spinning and weaving unill are being built.? 


The town is in two parts Old ITubli and New IIubli, which together 
cover an area of 1778 acres or about 2% square miles. Hubli stands 
about 2500 feet above tho sea on a gontly waving plain rising 
towards the west. Hxcept a few small hills to the west, south-west, 
and north-wost, the country round is;a black sow plain. Old and 
New Hubli aro not more than 400° yards apart, Old Hubli to the 
west and Now Hubli to the cast. Neither town is visible from any 
«reat distance. About 44 miles from the north a large grove of 
trees and the chimney of the Soathern Mardtha Spinning and 
Weaving Mill come into sight. About a mile to the north of the 
two towns is a tomple of Basvanna witlia doublo-storcyed pateway.? 
From the cast the first signs of the town are within half a mile of 
New Hubli some gardens and mango groves. ‘Ihe entrances from 
this side are Ganeshpeth strect from the north-east and Bhandiv4d 
street from tho sonth-east. From the south a large stretch of trees 
can be seen from high ground about two and a halt miles distant. 
From the west also groves of mango and other trecs completely 
hido the town buildings. The town of Old Hublistands on the 
village lands of Krishuapar, Marian-‘Timsigar, and Ayodhia, In 
1727 Basappa the head trader of Old Hubli quarrellod with the 
commandant of Old Ilubli fort, and with the leave of Abdnl 
Majid Kh4n Dildvarjang Bahidur Nawab of Sivanur, built tho town 
and fort of New Llublion the site of Bomapur villago. Afterwards 
the town spread on all sides and now covers portions of nine villages 
Bomapur, Marian-Timsigar, Madindikan Arlikatti, Bidanhal, 
Yellépur, Virdpur, Nardyanpur, Nagsettikop, and Keshavpur. 

Between 1873 and 1882 Old and New IInbli were surveyed and 
divided into fonr parts A,B, C,and D. he inhabited portions of 
both towns together cover an area of about 755 acres of which Old 
Hubli occupies about 200 and New Hnbli about 555 acres, The 
suburbs within municipal limits cover about 1023 acres more. 








1 Contributed by Riv Bahadur Tirmalriv Vyankatesh. 

* Details of the mill are given above under Trade. 

8 In the carly years of British rnle when the Principal Collector came to Hubli, 
the officials and leading wen of the town used to meet in Bayvanna’s temple, and 
with music and daucing girls, escort the Collector to his camp or to the old travellers 
bungalow which has since been pulled down. 
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An official account of the fort and town of Old Hubli in 
1823-24 (Fasli 1238) shows that the fort was then in good order with 
twenty-eight good aud eight ruined bastions, and was surrounded 
by adry ditch, There was a resorvuir near the templeof Bhav4ni- 
shankar with bad water, two sweet water wells called Asarbavdi 
and Kotarb4vdi, and seven brackish wells. ‘Uhe town had three 
main divisions Chennapcth, Kasba or the town proper, and Vithalpeth, 
and ten sweet water and thirty-cight brackish wells. The fort and 
town had between them twenty-nine Hindu temples, twenty-two 
Tingdyat monasteries, and twelve mosquos. A market was held 
on Saturdays. The town had 416 houses, 345 families, 508 looms, 
eighty-nine shops, and eleven oil presses. The Government tax on 
houses amounted to £364 148. (Rs. 3647), 


Old Tiubli Fort covers an area of about twenty-threo and a half 
acres, and contains 225 houses and a population of about 1000. 
About two-thirds are Bréhmans, some of them landholders, but 
chictly priests. ‘The remaining one-third arc Musalmdns, most of 
them weavers husbandmen and labourers. The fort had two covered 
entrances. ‘Tho chief 6ntrauco was to the cast with three door- 
ways one inside the othor, and the smaller entrance was towards tho 
west with two dourways one within the other. <All traces of these 

ates have been removed. Parts of the walls and bastions of the 
old fort fell down; other parts were pulled down during the 1876 
famine as a famine rohef work. Tarts of the fort wall and the 
ditch remain overgrown with prickly-pear. Almost all the houses 
in the fort are old and ruined, Tho mansion of the Musalman pro- 
prietor of Old Llubli, who belonged to the powerful ‘l'érin family 
and was at one Lime a general in the Moghal army, was levelled to 
tho ground about 1780 by Tipu and his officers! The old town of 
Hubli seems never to have been walled, at least no traces of walls 
aro left. The town has several gateways each called after the street 
to which it gives entrance. The southern entrance is called the 
Bankaépur gate, as it led to Bank&pur thirty-three miles to the 
south thea the seat of the BijApur governor. <A large covered 
gateway is said to have adorned tho Banképur entrance, but no 
traco of if remains.2 The honses in the town are old, bat not so 
ruined as the honses in the fort. Three or four substantial 
dwellings and a templo have lately been built to the east of the old 
town on the road to New Hubli. 


New Hubli Fort covors an area of eight acres, and contains 147 
houses and a population of about 750 mostly Brihman moneylenders 
pleaders and Government servants. Tho water-supply is from 
one hundred sweet draw-wells, ‘'he mémlatddr’s office, the 





1 In a dirty room on the gite of the palace lives PAdahthmiya alias Fotedin Kh4n 
Tarin the acventh in descent from the original Jdgirdar Shah Muhammad Khén 
Tarin, who received a part of Hubli about 1677. He maintains himself by tilling a 
Government field. 

2 Tn the centre of the gateway, where the halves of the shut door meet, a ytone used. 
to stand about six inches above ground, Afew years ago, as it came in the way of 
carts, the stone was lowered to the level of thervad. The poorer townspeople on 
festive days still pour milk over and otherwise worship this stone as the home of the 
guardian of the Bankapur entrance. 
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subordinate judge’s court, and the municipal office arc held in the 
fort. Tho fort had only one entrance towards the south-cast with 
two doorways one inside the other. Tho outer doorway was pulled 
down about 1864, Tho inner gateway which has an arched roof 
and immovable doors alone remains. About 1810 on the east wall 
of the fort a small door was opened to allow the fort people to fetch 
water from a small pond. The fort walls are neither strong nor 
high, They look moro like a large bastioned garden wall than a 
fort. Several parts of the wall were pulled down in 1854 and 1856 
and tho ditch near them filled, In 1874 and 1875, tho north and 
north-west parts were pulled down and a public road made. About 
half of the line of wall remains much ruined. New Hubli had 
never either walls or arched gateways. ‘lhe ouly gateway, a plain 
structure at the west or Old Iubli entrance, was pulled down in!830. 
The new town has several entrances or agsis, the chief of which 
are the Bhandivad agsi on the east, the Bankapur agsi on the south, 
the Bom4pur agsi ou the west, and the Dhirwar aysi on the north. 


The original town built in 1727 by»Majid Khén Dildvarjang 
Bahd4dur the Naw4b of Sévanur included six paths or sub-divisions 
Hirepeth, Rachanpeth, Linganpeth, Mangalv4rpoth, Sidanpeth, aud 
Kaulpeth. In time the limits of these sub-divisions were changed 
and parts of them came to be included in other subdivisions. Of the 
four city survey (1873-1882) sub-divisions A, B, C, and D, A 
includes the south-east of New Hubli and the lands of Bidanhal, 
Narayanpur, Yellipur, Bomépur, and Virapur_villages. Division A 
has thirty-seven streets and is pooplod by Br&hman pricsts, money- 
changers, cloth dealers, Ling4yat merchants, shopkeepers, cotton 
dealers, weavers, husbandmen, and labourers; Musalm4n carpet and 
cloth weavers, labourers, and cultivators; Patvegar weaversotsilkand 
cotton cloths ; and a few Jain and MarStha cultivators and labourers. 
Tho chief objects are the head police station, the Robertson market, 
and temples of Vithoba, Venkatraman, and Rédhdkrishna. Sub- 
division B forms tho town of Old Hubli. It is described later 
on, Sub-division C includes parts of the lands of the villages of 
Marian-Timsigar, Nigsettikop, and Madindikan-Arhkatti, and 
hes to the north-east of Now Hubli fort. ‘lo the north of this sub- 
division are the German Mission house, church, and school-house. 
In the streots close to these buildings, live native converts many 
of them weavers, some gold and coppersmiths carpenters and 
labourers, some cultivators, and some of the workers in the Southern 
Maratha Spinning and Weaving mill. To the west of the mission 
buildings 1s the Southern Mardtha Spinning and Weaving factory 
and to the coast a cotton cleaning and pressing factory, and 
travellers’ bungalow, and some private bungalows, and gardens. 
Further to the south are two public rest-houses, one built out of 
local funds, and the other built about 1840 by a rich merchant and 
endowed by Government with a piece of rent-free land. Further to 
the south are Gurshidappa’s Math, tho chicf Lingdyat monastery, 











1 The Bhandivéd and Bank4pur agsis take their name from the towns of Bhaudivad 
and Bank4pur to which they lead. Bomdpur takes its name from the old village of 
Bomapur on whose lands it was built in 1727. 
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and the largo reservoir known as Gurshidappa’s Honda. To the 
south and west of the monastery and reservoir fiftecn chief 
streets of tho native town form part of sub-division C. Tho 
chief inhabitants are Jain traders in copper and brass vessels, 
merchants, cultivators, and lahourers ; Musalmdn copper and brass 
vessel makers, cultivators, and labourers ; Lingayat cultivators, vil 
pressers, and weavers; blacksmiths, Jingar saddlers, and Patvegar 
weavers in silk and cotton. 'l'o the sonth of these is a large stone 
temple of Hanuman built by a tailor. 

Sub-division D stands on parts of the lands of MAdinéikan-Arli- 
katti, Keshavpur, and Nagsettikop and includes in tho middle the 
fort of New Hubli,’ To the north of sub-division D are the bungalows 
of the First Assistant Collector and the Cotton Inspector, the 
Electric Telegraph office, and the new court-honse, near which a 
new sub-divisional office is to be built. This sub-division has 
thirty-three chief streets forming part of the native town. Of 
tho people of sub-division D, Mardtha cultivators, labourers, and 
messenyers live round the fort, and Patvegar weavors in silk and 
cotton Musalman cultivators, lubourers, weavers in cotton and 
silk, Vaddar slonecutters; shepherds, Biddarus, Lingéyat merchants, 
cultivators, labourers, weavers, and priests, pot mukers, basket 
makers, some Brahman priests public servants moneychangers, 
Jains and Gaulis inhabit the rest of the sub-division. 

Sub-division B includes the fort and town of Old Hnbh. It 
covers land belonging to the villages of Krishnapur, Ayodhia, 
Marian-Timsigar, and Bomfpur, on tho west of New Hubli. 
The town consists of three parts with about forty chicf streets, 
Of the people of sub-division B, Brahman priests and village 
officers hve in the fort; a few poor Brahman moncychangers 
livo in the town; Lingdyat merchants husbandmon and labourers, 
Musalmsn weavers, Holerus, and shoemakers live in Krishnapur, 
and Hatkars or Devang weavers abound in Chennapeth. In Vithal- 
peth live a few landholding Mardthds and a few Brahmans and in 
Berband street a large number of Musalmiéns as well as a few 
Mardthas Lingdéyats and Sungars or lime-burners. ‘The whole town 
looks more like a large village, with crooked narrow and dirty lanes, 
and bad roads, with half-fallen and otherwise ruinous small flat- 
roofed houses along their sides, Vithalpeth has a Reman Catholic 
chapel where services are occasionally held by a priest from Dhérwar. 


In 1872 Hubli had a population of 37,961 of whom 26,554 were 
Hindus, 11,270 Musalmans, and 137 Christians. The 1881 consus 
showed a decrease of 1284 that is to 836,077 of whom 25,471 were 
Ifindus, 10,902 Musalmins, 298 Christians, and six Pfrsis. The 
opening of the Marmagoa-Beléri railway with a large station at 
Hubli, is likely to merease the importanee of Hubh as a trade 
centre and to add to its population. The following is a short summary 
of the present strength and condition of the different classes in 
Hubli: 

Priests of whom there are about 250 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes, Hindus and Musal- 


See above p, 730, 
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mans. Among Hindu priests are about eighty Brdhmans, eighty 
Lingdyats, and three goldsmiths. The number of Musalman priests 
is about eighty. Of the Brahman priests some are attached to families 
as family priests and officiate at all their religious ceremonies. Some 
are temple priests, others are holders of rent-free lands, and the rest 
are religious beggars. Four or five are well off and able to save, 
and occasionally lend money. Many send their boys to school to 
learn Kanarese, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and several of them 
atrive to get their sons into Government service. They live chiefly 
in New Hubli, in Mangalvdrpeth, Valvekar and Belariavar streets, 
and also in Old Hubli. Some Lingdyat priests hold rent-free lands 
and others live on alins. Of the Musalmdn religions officers some 
are K4zis, Mullis, Khatibs, and mosque servants, who hold rent-free 
lands ; the rest live on alms. 


Lawyers or Vakils of whom thore are cight families of Madhva 
and Konkanasth Brdhbmans live in different parts of New Hubli. 
'Threo of them are rich and save; the rest just maintain themsclvcs. 
Their boys go to school and learn Mardthi, Kdnarese, or English. 
A son of one of the Vakils has risen to be a subordinate judge. 


Government servants numbering about 426 include all tho paid 
servants, karkuns or vernacular clerks, messengers, bailiffs, and other 
paid servants in tho sub-judge’s court, and in tho revenue, police, and 
municipal offices. They live m all parts of the town and are Brahmans 
of different sects, Mardithas, Lingdyats, and Musalmdns, Of the 
Brahmans some hold high places in the revenue, judicial, polico, and 
educational branches of the service, Others areclerks and a few are 
messengers and constables. Of Mar4thds one is an assistant surgeon 
in the Hubli dispensary and the rest are messengors and constables. 
One Ling4yat is a municipal overseer. Other Lingdyats are kirkuna 
in public offices and schoolmasters. Of Musalmang one is the Nazir 
of the sub-judge’s court another a head constable and the rest are 
messengers and constables. Of Government servants only those in 
high positions are able to save. All but a few messengers and 
constables send their boys to school. 


Besides the assistant surgeon and hig servants there are about 
eighty-five country practitioners, About twenty Musalméns who live 
in the Musalmdn quarter of the city prescribe for ordinary diseases, 
while one of them has a large practice and treats difficult cases, 
Fitteen Ling4yats treat ordinary cases of fever and live in all quarters 
of the town. Six Bréhmans, ten Mardthds, cight Chotrig, and six 
Jains also give medicines in cases of ordinary sickness. The Hindu 
leeches are called Vaidyas and the Musalindn leeches Hakims. They 
are generally paid about 6d. (4 as.) a visit, besides the price of the 
medicine, and a present of two shillings to two pounds (Rs. 1 - 20) 
when the patient is cured, The assistant surgeon performs all 
difficult operations and when sickness grows scrious most people 
who can afford it call him in. 


Of men of means there are about 100. About twenty are land- 
holders including desdis, deshpdandes, indmddrs, and Government 
servants. Of tho landholders some are Brahmans and some Lingéyats 
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and the rest are Musalmans. Partly from the numbor of dependants 
and partly from the large sums they spend on marriages and other 
ceremonies men of this class are badly off and some of them ara in 
debt. Thoy sond their boys to school. Among Government pen- 
siovers are three Brihmans and one Musalmaén. They are well-to-do 
and educate their children chiefly for Government service. 


Of moneylenders the chicf are Brdhmans, Vingdyats, and Mér- 
waris. The Bréhman moneylenders number eightcen families of 
whom aboat fifteen are settled in New Hubli and three in Old Hubli. 
Somo of them have capitals of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000), and thres have between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 20,000). They lend money to traders husbandmen and brass 
workers chiefly for trade purposes and sometimcs to meet marriage 
and other special expeusos. If the borrowers vre men of credit 
advances are made on personal security, otherwise land, houses, and 
ornaments are taken as security for’loans. The yearly rates of 
interest are nine to twelve per cent when gold and silver orna- 
ments are pledged, and twenty-four to thirty-six per cent on personal 
securily. Except when gold and silver are pledged bonds are 
always taken. Most moneyleuders keep day and ledger books. 
Though thoy ofton take their debtors into the civil court, thoy 
bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. Thore ure about 
thirty Marwari moneylenders in New Hubli. ‘They are most hard- 
working, sober, and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. Thcy are 
well off some of thom with capitals of £5000 to£10,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs, 1,00,000). Their boys go to school from sevon to sixteen and 
learn Kénarese and English at school and Marwari at home. They 
mako advances to traders and others like other moneylonders but 
more carefully. ‘hey never, if they can avoid it, take houses and 
fields 11 mortgage, As creditors thoy have a bad name for harsh 
and unscrupulous, if not dishonest, practices. Besides professional 
moneylenders some poor people of all castes lend small sums of monoy 
varying from Re.1 to Rs,20 at a monthly rate of ~y-4a. the 
rupec that is about 14 to six per cont a month. Moneylenders’ clarks 
are almost all Brdhmans and Juugdyats. ‘lhey writo Marathi and 
Kanarese and are paid 16s. to £5 (Rs. 8-50) a month. 


Moneychangors or sardéfs,, numbering about forty-two houses, 
are Bréhmans of difforent sects settled in New Hubli. They are 
patient, thrifty, and fairly off with capitals of £10 to £100 
(Rs. 100-1000). Their boys go to school whore many learn English. 
The moneychanger sitsin his shop or by the rvadsido, buying and 
selling ornaments, and changing coppor and silver coins, Those who 
sit by the roadside are called Chinvars. They give copper for 
silver and silver for copper and charge w fee of ), a. or half a 
farthing on every two shillings exchangod. Shells or kavdis are 
not in uso. Besides the Brahmans ono or two Patveyars oarn thoir 
living as moneychangers. 


Grain-dealers chiefly Lingéyats number about eighty-seven families 
and are found all ovor the town. About ton Bréhmans, three or 
four Musalméns, and three or four Mardthds also doal in grain. 
Besides these, men of all castes sell grain on market days, The grain- 
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dealers are cither wholesale or retail. The wholesale morchants, 
of whom there are about ten Lingdyats-and ten Brahmans, are rich, 
buying grain in large quantities chiefly rice, wheat, and millets, 
and selling itto retailsellers, Their boys go to school. ‘I'he retail 
grain-dealers, who are chiofly Lingdyats, are found in Now Hubli. 
They often carry on their trade with the help of borrowed capital. 
The wives of some Ling#yats sell in their shops, and only a few of 
their boys go to school. They buy partly from husbandmen in the 
market and partly from wholesule grain-dealers. 


Vegetable-sellers, of whom about fifty-five houses are in the 
Bagwans’ or vegetable soller’s street in Poth Majidpur, except two 
- Ling4yats, are all Musalméns. ‘Shey are hardworking thritty and 
sober, Asaclass they are poor, living from hand to mouth, in 
houses with a yearly rent of 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8). ‘Their wives 
work as saloswomen and none of their boys go to school. Some 
grow vegetables, others buy from gardeners. They sell to consumers 
and to the surrounding villagers who retail the vegetables in their 
villages. Headloads of fuol aro brought in the morning by 
Pendhéri, Biddaru, Holern, and other.women..Ieadloads of grass 
are brought in the evening by womon belonging to tho cultivating 
and gardening classes. ‘I'he grass is their own property or bought 
from wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large heaps or banavihs (K.) 
outside of the town. These grass stacks are generally the property 
of large dealers who buy entiro meadows or Aivlus(K.), Biddarus and 
Holerus bring firewood six or eight miles and do uot get more than 
44d. (3 as.) the headload. A number of cultivating women bring 
headloads of cow and buffalo dung cakes and sell them at about 
twenty cakes for a } anne or 14 farthing. None of the retail grass 
and fuol dealers are well-to-do, 


Suyur and spice dealers are of two classes wholesale and retail. 
"The wholesale dealers number about tweuty-five houses. Thoy live 
both in the new and old towns and are Brahmans, Lingayats, Jains, 
Komtis, and Devangs. They are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £5000 (Rs. 100 - 50,000). They 
bring spices aud sugar from Bombay, Beléri, Bangalor, and Karwar 
and sell to retail dealers. Ol retail sugar aud spice dealers there 
are about seventy-five houses chiefly Lingdyats, Komtis, Jains, and 
Devangs. Some retail dealers are well off. Their capitals vary 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Their women sometimes scll in 
shops.- They buy from wholesalo dealers and sell to consumers. 


Hubli has no separate salt-dealors. Dealers in grain, sugar, and 
spices also deal in salt. The salt comes from Vengurla and Karwar 
in carts and or bullock back. The wives of some of the retail traders 
soll salt in tho market to consumers and make about 3d. (2.as.) a day. 


About nincty Lingdyat families, in all parts of the town, aro oil 
pressers and sellers. Each family bas an oil press in its house,in which 
sweet vil is pressed from the sceds of the yelly and gurellu varieties 
of sesame, pundé or hemp seed, agst or linseed, and nelugud? or 
groundnut. Wholesale oi] scllers buy some of these oils, as well as 
large quantitics brought from Barsi and Vairag in Shol4pur and retail 
it. Their wives sell oil in their own houses or in tho markét. Kerosine 
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oil has of late greatly interfered with the sale of country oil. Almost 
every shopkeeper in the city and every other person who has a few 
rupees to spare, imports and retails kerosine oil. Even some profes- 
sional oil-pressors buy Kerosine to maintain their trade, The competi- 
tion of kerosine has forced some oilmen to give up their hereditary 
calling and take to new pursuits and a fow have been ruined, 


Butter-sellers, Gavlis by caste, have wbout twenty-seven houses and 
livo both in Old and New Hubli, Their women scl) battor, curds, 
and milk. As the local butter supply is not enough for the wants of 
tho town, on market day large quantities are brought in by Hindu 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars or chatgis. 
As the Gavls mix the buttermilk with water, Brahmans, 
Lingtyats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs do uot buy from them. Grain 
and spico dealors also buy a good deal of butter on markot days, 
clarify it, and keep it in large round earthen jars or kodds and 
retail it, 


Ilubli has no separate class of milk-sellers. ‘I'he milk is sold by 
Gavlis as well as by several women of the labouring and cultivating 
classes who kecp onc of More buffalocs. 


‘The liquor contract of the sub-division has been farmed for £8400 
(Rs. 34,000) for the year 1883-84. The farmers mako country liquor 
in their distillery in tho west of the new town and sell it in four 
retail shops at about 1s, 3d. (10 as.) w bottle. The right of 
tapping palms for toddy in the ILubli sub-division has been farmed 
for £1050 (Rs. 10,500) for the ycar 1883-84, Except Brahmans 
Lingdyats Komtis and Jains all classes openty drink country liquor 
and palm-juice. The chief consumers are Musalméns Holerus 
Liddarus and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is not 
imported in any large quantity. Musalmdns and other consumers, 
when they want it, get small quantities from Dhdérwir, 


Sellers of cotton, wool, and silk cloth, Br&hmans, Lingdyats, 
Musalmiins, Shimpis, Patvegars, and Sdlis by casto, number about 
660 houses. They live in all parts of the town. Many of them are 
wholesale traders with capitals of £500 to £5000 (Rs, 5000 - 50,000). 
The rest have little capital and carry on thoir business on borrowed 
funds. Their women do nothing but house work and most of thetr 
boys learn to read and write. They sell both handloom and stcam- 
made cloths and besides importing from Bombay, Belari, Bangalor, 
Gadag, and Belgaum, employ handloom weavers of Hubli and the 
surrounding villages. ‘I'hey sell the cloth to retail! dealers and 
consumers. The retail sellers are about fifty tailors and about fifty 
TingSyats. Tho woollon cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth 
brought from Bombay and used by Government servants lawyers 
and other rich people, White blankets or dhdblis are much in use. 
Silk waisteloths bodices and handkerchiefs are brought from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes, who 
buy them for weddings and on other festive occasious. Besides 
by regular dealers, cotton cloth and silk are sold by tailors. Sahs 
and Patvegars also sell the produce of their looms in the market on 
Saturdays. Rough blankets or kumbals are brought from the neigh- 
bouring villages and sold by shephord weavors. 
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Ornament-sellers, of whom there are about twenty-three houses 
both in the old and new towns, includo fifteen sarafs or movey- 
changers and eight goldsmiths. Glass bangles aro sold by Baligara- 
rus some of whom are Musalmdns and bring bangles from Bombay 
and also make and sell lac bracelets. 


Animal-sellors number about sixty-ci¢ht houses. About fifteen 
of them are Lingayats, five Mardthds, twenty-five Musalmans, fifteen 
Jains, and cight Biidarus. As a class they are poor. They 
bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and goats from the 
surrounding villages and from Navalgund and Ranebonuur and offer 
them for sale on market days. The bullocks and buffaloes cost £2 to 
#8 (Rs. 20-80), the cows £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), and the sheep 
2s.to 8s. (Rs. 1-4). Some Maisur dealers bring yaluable Maisur 
bullocks and cows worth £9 to £28 (Rs. 90 - 250) a head. 

Almost all sellers of native house gear, cartheu pots, wooden boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as well as sellers. 
They live both in the old and in the new town. Musalmdns, a few 


Maréthés, Lingéyats, and Pauchéls mako brass and copper vessels, 


which aro largely used at Hubli and the rest are sent to ‘Poona, 
Sholapur, Beldri, Maisur, and Kanara by dain: Bogars. Couches, 
chairs, and other articles of European furniture aro not made at 


Hubli. 


Besides sugar, sugarcandy, almonds, raisins, aud furniture, the 
Bombay Musalmain shopkeepers of Ifubli vell drugs, hardware, 
paper, and almost all Muropean articles except liquor. 

Of seventy-five brokers, thirty are Linedyats, fiftoon Bréhmans, 
fifteen Musalmdns, ten Mardthds, and five Jains. They are employed 
in all kinds of transactions between seilers and buyers. 


Hushandmen, Lingtyats, Mardthds, gardeners, Kurnbars, Holerus, 
and Musalmdns, with about 400 houses, are found in all parts 
of the city. They are hardworking and sober. Except in 
ploughing and working the water-bag, the women help in almost 
every fiold process. Boys over eight are too uscful in minding cattle 
and watching ficlds to be sparod to attend school, They have 
generally two or four pairs of bullocks, Some employ Mardthds 
Lingéyats and Mbdrs as farm sorvants. Four or five have rich 
watered land well tilled and yiclding valuable crops and several are 
in debt. The chief fruit and vegetable growers aro Lingdyats and 
gardeners. 


About twenty-two families of Jains, Mardthd4s, and Komtis roast 
Cicer arietinum or kad/t pulse, and separate the inner split parts called 
puthani, from the bran. They soll the roasted gram to consumers 
and export large quantities to Dharwar, Beldri, Kanara, and 
Rénebennur, Tho bran is sold as cattle food. A measured sher of kadli 
woighs about three and a half pounds and costs 8d. (2 as.). When 
roasted and prepared it yields about two and a half pounds of 
puthant which is sold for about 44d. (3 as.), leaving a profit of 
J$d. (1 a.) in working one sker or threo and a half pounds of hadli. 
Rice is also roasted and made into three kinds of eatables avulakki, 
churmuri, and aralu. None of these varioties is made at Hubli. 
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Ready-made avalakki is imported from Misrikot village about 
nine miles to the south-west, and churmuri is largely imported from 
Nandgad in Belgaum and Haliyaél in North Kanara. 


Butchers number about cighty families, fifty of them Iindu 
Lads and thirty Musalmans. Of the Musalmdns some are mutton 
and the rest beef butchers. About ten Ladd and thirty Musalman 
butchers live in Old Hubli and about forty Lads live in different 
parts of New Tnubli. The municipal slaughter-honso is near 
Gulkaya’s pond to the north of New Hubli where the New Hubli 
Lads slaughter their sheep. If they can avoid it, Hindus do not 
sell cattle to butchers. 


Fishermen number about twenty-two families ten of whom are 
Musalmins and the rest Bhois. They are fond of liquor and are poor, 
making about 6d. (4 as.) a day. ‘Their women help in selling 
the fish. When wanted the men also carry palanquins and several 
of the women sell dried fish brought from the neighbouring 
Portuguese territory. 


Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmdéns, Mardthds, Koravarus, and 
Vaddars, both in the market and at their houses. 


Stone-cutters, or Kallukatakarus, number about fifty families 
of Paénchdéls, Mardthds, Musalmdns, and Kurnbarus. They earn 1s. 
to 2s, (Re.$-1) a day. They carve stone pillars and stone idols, 
and make ashikallu and gundakallu or chilly and spice pounding 
and grinding stones. Their women gather and sell dry cowdung 
and carry bricks and tites. The men also quarry stones and bring 
and sell them in the town, 


Brick-makers number.ten.of whom five are Lingdyats and five 
Musalmans. Some live in the old and others in the new town, They 
make burnt bricks and red tiles, both within and outside of tho 
town, Good bricks are sold at about 14s. (Rs. 7) a thousand and 
small tiles sell at As. to 7s. (Rs. 24-34) the thousand. With tho 
help of their wives, they gather rubbish for kilns and bring it either on 
their own heads or in carts. They make no earthenware. Sun- 
dried bricks are made by tho labouring classes and sold at 6s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3 - 4) the thousand. 


Carpenters numbering eighty-one houses are found in all parts of 
Hubli, but chiefly in the carpenter’s streot in the new town. About 
sixty of them are Panchdals, ten Musalmans, ten Mardéthis, and one is 
a Lingdyat. hey have no capital, ‘heir wages vary from 6d. to 2s, 
(Re. $-1) a day. The demand for their work is always great as 
the town is growing and several now houses are always being built. 
Except by minding the house and spinning a little yarn, the wives 
do not help their husbands, 


Painters, that is Chitragars or Jingars, number about fifty houses 
allin New Hubli. They adorn house fronts with well drawn and well 
coloured figures and also draw figures on paper. They paint 
wooden cradles and Hindu gods. They make earthen figures of 
Ganpati and paint and sell them. They also make children’s caps 
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and ornamental cars of paper and tinsel. ‘lhe women draw flowers 
and figures some of them with great taste on women’s robes and 
bodices with « strong paint which does.notfade when washed. ‘This 
process of painting is called chdndrahukon. 


Wool is not woven in Hubli. The blankets which are sold in 
the market come from the neighbouring villages. Cutton and silk 
weavers number 1425 families of whom 500 families are Patvegars, 
300 Devanys, 250 Musalmins, 200 Salis, 150 Lingdyats, and twenty-five 
Native Christians, Many of them live in their own houses and others 
in lodgings paying a yearly rent of £1 to £6 (Rs.10-60), Most .of 
them have capitals of £10 to £2000 (Rs, 100-Rs. 20,000). The rest 

-eatry on their work by borrowed money and carn bd,to2s.(Re.4-1) 
# day. The women, who arrange tho threads aud do ahnost every 
part of the process including weaving, earn Gd. to 1s. (4-8 as.) a 
day. Children are carly uselal and are seldom spared to go to 
school. Tho weaving classes suffered much duriug the 1876-78 
famine, but are again (1884) well employed. Momiusor Musalmaén 
weavers live in large numbers in Old Hubli. Tho women help and 
the boys are too nseful to be spared to go to-sehool. 


Tailors or Shimpigerus number about ninety houses. Most of 
them live in the middle of the new town and a lew in the old town. 
They mako and sell clothes aud are mostly poor. Tailors have 
steady employment, but have a bad name for stealing part of the 
cloth given them to sew. Men earn 6d, to 2s. (Re. $-1) and women 
3d. to 6d, (2-4as.) a day and their boys go to schoul. 


Leather-workers, numbering about 150 houses, belong to four 
classes, Holerus, Madigerus, Dhorarns, and Mochiyararus all of 
whom live iu the outskirts of the town. The Holerus remove 
carcasses of cattle from the town and sell the skins to Dhors, who 
tan and colour them. The Madigerns buy uncoloured skins and 
make Icather ropes and water bags. The Mochigurarus make 
shoesand sandals. AJl four classes are dirty, quarrelsome, and 
fond of amusement. ‘hoy are free from debt and live in small 
houses. One Dhor has a capilal of about £500 (Rs. 5000) and lives 
in a house worth a yearly rent of £2 (Rs. 20). Ue is able to read 
and write, and, owing to his knowledge of astrology and power of 
scaring evil spirits, bis services are in great demand and are well 
paid. All four classes have steady employment. ‘The men earn 6d. 
(4 as.) and the womon 3d. (2as.) aday. Boys help after they are 
ten years old and some of them go to school, The Madigerus and 
Mochigararus sell part of their waros in the market and tho rost in 
their houses. 


Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom about 130 
familios aro settled in Hubli, They aro fairly sober and hardworking 
but have a bad name for cheating and for delaying work. When 
at work they earu ubout 2s, (Re.1) a day, but their work is not 
constant. They make gold and silver ornaments to order and a few 
make brass aud copper images. Goldsmiths are paid for gold work 
from ]4d. to 1s, (1-8 as.) and sometimes as high as 29. (Re. 1) 
the tola or rupee weight of gold and for silver work fd. to 6d. 
(4-4 as.) the tola. 
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Yarakadavarus, or casters, numbering about sixty houses, live in 
the west and north of the new town and all over the old town. 
Besides bellmetal brass and coppor images they mako bellmetal 
toerings which are worn by all classes of women oxcept Bréhmans. 
They are fairly off and have shops. ‘he women mind the house 
and sometimes help the men in their work. 


Brass and copper work is a most prosperous industry in Hubli. 
It supports about 350 houses, ‘he workers are of four classes 
Pénchaéls, Musalmdins, Mardthis, and Kurubars. The PAnchdls or 
Kanchagaérs numbering about fifty houses live in the north west 
and south of the new town and in several parts of the oldtown, The 
Musalméns number about 200 honses and live in both New and’ 
Old Hubli. Tho Mardthés numbor seventy-fire and the Kurubars 
twonty-five houses. Both classos are intelliyent skilinl sober 
and hardworking. They never work on festive or mourning days, 
They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of £1 to £10 
(Rs. 10-100) and are free from debt. Some of them have capital 
aud buy brass and copper. Others work for hire. They get much 
work and earn +d. to £1-(3 as.- Ks. 10) a day. Besides brass 
vessels, bowls, and cups they make beautifully turned and polished 
imagos and ornaments, Visitors to Hubli take with thom some brass 
ornaments or yeasels, and Hubli brass work is in demand as far 
as Sholdpur, Beldri, Kadapa, Bangalor, Maisur, Shimoga, Udpi, 
Hondvar, Kumta, and even Goa. ‘The Panchdls are a hardworking 
clever and prosperous class and do not drink liquor, They are 
cleverer and stcadier workers than the Musalméns and are woll-to- 
do. They live in hired houses at yearly rents of £1 to £10 (Rs. 10 - 
100). They make small and beautifully polished articles of brass 
or bellmetal which is made by mixing a little zine and copper with 
brass. 

Iron-workers numbering sbout fifty houses are of five classes 
Kambars or Pancluils, Mardth4s, Lingdyats, Musalmin Nalbands, 
and Vellals or Madras blacksmiths. Kambars with about thirty 
houses are dirty, hardworking, and fairly thrifty. Tho Nalbands 
shoe horses and bullocks, Most of them are in debt. ‘The women 
help by blowing the bellows aud sometimes by working in the 
fields on their own account or for hire. Thoir daily earnings are 
not more than 6d. to 2s. (Re. 4-1). ‘They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, irou baskets, 
buckets, and large sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisols, 
carpentor’s tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. 
The competition of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced tho 
demand for their work aud presscs heavily on them, Twenty persons 
trade but do not work m iron. 


Baskct-makers, Myadars by caste, numbering about forty families 
are all settled in Kaulpoth and Yellapur streets in the new town. 
They are well employed but aro fond of liquor and amusement 
quarrelsome and unthrifty. ‘They buy bamboos brought from 
Yellipur in North Kanara and mako baskets, matting, and wicker 
work. The women do nearly as much work as the men. Between 
them a husband and a wife earn about 74d. (5 as.) a day. 
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Barbers or Navaligerus, with about sixty-five housos, are of four 
classes Mardéth’s, Musalméus, Ling‘yats, and Telingas. The 
Mardthis with twenty-five houses live round the new fort. About 
eight Musalmins livo in the Musalmén quarters in the west of 
the now town. Lingdyats with twonty houses are scattered all over 
Old aud New Hubli, Telingas from Beléri have twolve houses four 
of thom in the new and cight in tho old town, Asaclass barbers are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Besides shaving for which they 
charge }d. to 3d. (4-2 as.), four of tho Maratha barbers act as 
toreb-bearers. 


Wasbermen or Agasarus number eighty houses sixty of them 
Mardthds fourteen Musalmdns and six Lingdyats. They are 
hardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt. ‘hey wash all 
clothes and have coustant work, With their wives’ help they carn 
about 6d, (4 as.) w day. 


Bedar labourers with 188 families are settled in all parts of New 
Hubli. ‘hoy live in small tiled or thatched houses. Both men 
and women act as labourers. During the tamarind season they 
gathor tho ripe fruit and separatc. the pulp from tho berries. The 
pulp they sell to shopkeepers and consumers, and the berries to 
blanket makers. When they are in season they bring and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring firewood, and 
banian and muttala or Butea frondosa leaves from the forests and 
sell them to townspeoplo, the banian Jeaves as fuel, and the muttala 
leaves for dining plites and caps; Every January tho Bedars go 
out for a hunt. Both men and women are quarrclsome and fond of 
liquor. ‘They have given up robbing and open violence but still 
steal and are under the eye of the police. 

Labourers chielly TLingdyats, Mardéthds, Rajputs, Kurubars, 
Muralmdns, Bedars, and Mhars with 350 familics live in all parts 
of the town. When other work fails tho destitute of almost all 
classes take to labour. 


Field-workers, generally Lingdyat, Maratha, and Musalmén 
women, carn 3d. (2 as.) a day for weeding, aud in harvest timo are 
paid five or six sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain 
and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes make 24d. to 
3d. (14-2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Jains, Knrubars, Lingdyats, Mardthds, 
and Musalmdéns, are paid 14d. (1 a.) fora trip toany part of the town 
and 3d. (2 as.) a mile outside of the town within municipal limits. 
A superior class of carriers known as Mattigars or load carriers, 
store grain, load and unlond carts, and get Gd. (4 as.) a day for 
their labour. There is a considerable demand for labour in the 
Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving Mill, on the earth-work 
of the Goa railway, and on the public roads. The Jabourers arc chiefly 
Holerns, Bedars, Musalmdins, Mardthds, and Lingiyats. Men 
earn Gd. (4 as.) a day, womon 3d. (2 as.), and children 24d. (1} as.). 
House building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour in making cement and helping the bricklayers and masons. 
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The ordinary day’s wages are 6d, (4 as.) for a man and 3d. (2 as.) 
fora woman. Every year before the rains set in, the spreading 
of pond silt on flat-roofed houses and tile-turning employ a large 
number of Lingdyat Maratha Kurabar and Jain labourers. 


Hubli bas no resident animal-trainers but several Muhammadans 
occasionally visit the town with trained serpents fighting with 
murgooses. Marithis bring performing or misshappen bullocks 
and go about showing themin the town and get @ pice or two (gd. 
to #d@,) from each house. 


There are two Musalmin resident athletes. On fairs and other 
festive occasions young men olf the Maratha Tingéyat Musalman 
Bedar and Kurubar castes, perform athletic exercises and wrestle 
with each other in public. 


Besides the large class of old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, Ilubli has two leading schools of ascetics, Sanydsis and 
Gosfvis. Abont ten Lingdyat Sanydsis live in monasteries and go 
to Lingéyat houses for_meals not more than twice a day. They 
wear red ochre-coloured clothes which are supplied to them by 
Lingdyats and consist ofa, blanket, two waist and two shoulder. 
cloths and two loincloths and a covering cloth to bo used at night. 
They never cook and spend their time in bathing, praying, and 
expounding religious books. One of these Sany4sis is the head priest 
of the Mursavirad Math the chiof Lingéyat wonastery at Hubli. 
Only two Gosdvi beggar families are settled at Hubli: They eat 
together but do not intermarry. 


Of fifty-five earthenware-makers about twenty-five are Mardthés 
and thirty Lingéyats. They live in all parts of the old and new 
towns. ‘They bring jcarth on asses from the largo pond to the 
west of Old Hubli, aud from it make all varicties of water, cooking, 


and cating vessels. They make tiles at about lds. (Rs. 7) the 
thousand. f 


About eighty-four familios of Jains, Komtis, Ling4yats, Maréthds, 
Mnusalmanus, and Rajputs live upon letting their carts at 2s. to 4s. 
(Rts. 1-2) aday. For longer distances the payments are arranged 
by contract. 


Qubhi has sixty-one families of weaving comb makers,! of whom 
forty-one are Salis living in New Hubli, and twenty are Musalm4ns 
living in Old Hubli. 

Betel-leaf sellers numbering about seventy-six families, of whom 
except two Lingfyats all are Musalmans, are settled both in the old 
and in the new town. They buy betel. leaves wholesalo from 
Raéncbennur, Hiiveri, Shiggaon, SAvanur, and Soratur, export a part 
to Nargund, Navalgnnd, Gadag, Dhérwar, and Belgaum, and retail 
the rest in Hubli, Their women help in turning and keeping the 
leaves clean, and selling them in their shops. ‘heir net carnings 
are about £1 (Rs. 10) a month. 








1 Details of comb-making arc given above under Industries. 
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About fifty Lingdyat, twenty-five Musalm4n, ten Brahman, ton 
Jain, and ten Mardtha cooks livo in Hubli, A few of them are 
employed on monthly wages, varying from 10s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs, 5-12). Others work on contract when lurge caste parties are 
given. The contract is made according to the class of dinner 
and the number of guests. A few cooks have families, but most 
are buchelors. 


About sixty Pendharis, all of them Musalméns, let ponies on hire, 
and liye in the northern and southern quartera of the new 
town, Some of them let-ponies for hire at 1s. (8 as.) a day. For 
great distances they charge 6. (4.as.) a kos of three miles, Sach 
. Pendhbéris as have no ponics bring headloads of firewood and grass 
and sell them. 


The Hubli municipality grants yearly liconses to four Lingyat 
makers and sellers of snuff after levying on every license a duty of 
£1 10s. (Rs, 15). 


Four Musalman Bhisti families carry.water in large leather bags, 
on bullocks, and in smaller bags on their owmhips. Their monthly 
wages are about £1 4s. (Ra. 12). 


Twenty Musalman and fifteen lid perfamers prepare and sell 
native perfumes and flowers. ‘l'heir net yearly gains are about £5 


(Rs. 50). 


Thirty-two families trade in timber twenty-three of them 
Musalmans, six Biddarus, and one each a Maratha, a Shimpi, and a 
Pénchél. They live both in tho old and in the now town. They 
bring timber from the Government wood stores at Haliyél and 
Yellépur in North Kanara and retail if at IfIubh. Much timbor is also 
sent vast to Madras and tho Nizdm’s country. Their yearly profits 
vary from £10 to £50 (Rs, 100 - 500). 

About twenty familics of Manigararns sell beads, small looking- 
glasses, threads, noedles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs. About 
half of thom are Telingas and the rest Musalmins. Their women 
besides minding the house sell in their shops, ‘hey are well-to-do 
and savo on an average about £5 (Rs. 50) » year. 


Kalaigars or tinners numbor nineteeu families, fourteen of them 
Musalmans and five Rajputs, All live in New Hubli. The yearly 
profits of cach family aro about £10 (Rx. 100). 

Ten Kurubars or shepherds bind blankets with silk or woollen 
thread. They are paid Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1) for each blanket, 
Their yearly profits aro about £10 (Its. 100). Their women help 
them in thor work. 

Six Lingdyat families make and scll the white religious ashes 
called vibhuti. ‘heir women holp and their boys do not go to 
school. They are very poor. 

Cotton dealers number about fifly families of whom fifteen are 
Lingdyats, fifteen Gujardlis, ton Brahmans, five Jains, and five 
Musalmans. Besides the cotlon-dealers grain and othcr merchants 
who have a little spure money also trado in cotton. 
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Cotton cleaners number thirty-six families all of whom are 
Musalmins. They tease and clean cotton at a little less than a 
penny the pound (l10us. the man of twenty pounds). The women 
help by working the colton into rolls about a foot long and half 
an inch thick, which the women of the cultivator cluss spin into 
thread, 


Indigo dyers number fifty-two families twenty of them Mardthds, 
fifteen Musulmans, eight Patvegars, and nino Dovangs. They dye 
yarn and cloth with indigo and their women help. 


About twelve Lingdyat families import ‘cocoanuts from Nandgad 
in Belgaum and Haveri and Kdnebonnar in Dhérwar, and sell them 
in Hubli at Id. to l4d. ($-1a@.) cach. The womon help in 
selling the nuts. 


Bangile-sellors number about twenty-six families in New Hubli, 
thirteon Jain and thirteen Musalman. They sell and fit on coloured 
glass bangles. The price of bangles varics according to quality 
and size from 4d, to ld. (4-§as8.) a bangle. ‘The women help the 
men in selling the banyles. 

Bhasing, literally brow-horn that is marriage-crown, makers 
number seven families of whom five are Musulmdus and two 
Lingdéyats. Lingiyat marriage crowns are very large and ornamental. 
They are of a ight spongy plant called hulibendu which grows in 
water, and of colourcd papor and tinsel. The price varies from 2s. 
to £1 (Rs, 1-10). hoy are poor and unable to save, 


Dancing and Singing Women number twenty-seven [amilies of 
whom fifteen are Musalmans and twelve Hindus, All of them dress 
like Hindus, bear Hindu naines, and live in New Hubli. They sing 
Kénarese Mardthi and Hindustani songs aad dance in both the 
Karndtak and the Timdustani style. Thoy aro thrifty and well-to-do 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000) living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) and saving. 
Their boys and girls go to school from seven to twelve, and learn to 
read and write. At home the girls learn to sing and dance. The 
women practiso prostitution. Prostitutes who cannot sing or danco 
numbor eighty familics of Holerus, Kurubars, Lingdyats, Mardthda, 
and Rajputs. They do not save, and are not respected like tho 
dancing and singing girls, Their childron go to school. 


Farriers or Nélbands number sixty-three families fifty-three of 
them Musualindns, five Chitragars, and five Pinchdls. 


Armoorers or Sikligars number twenty-three families all of whom 
are Musalmans. They clean swords, sharpen knives, and grind 
razors. The charge for cleaning a sword is about 1g. (8 as.), aud 
for sharpening a knifeor a razor is 4d. to jad. (yy-} a8.). Their 
womon do not help. 


House Servants number abont 420 familics. They are grooms 
carriage drivers, cowdung plasterers, cooks, and washermen, Their 
monthly wages vary from 8s. to 16s. (Hs. 4-8). About 200 of them 
arc Musalmians, 100 Lingdyats, fifty Jains, fifty Mardthés, and 120 
Bréhmans. 
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Rope Makers number nine all of thom Musalmdn families, four of 
whom live in the old and five in tho new town. They make hemp 
ropes six to eighty fect long and of varying thickness, A ropo 
about three-quarters of an inch thick and cighty foct long costs 
abont 8s. (Rs. 14), They are poor and unable to save. 


Midwives number sixteen of whom about eight are Mardthés and 
eight Musalmans. ‘They are wives of labouvers and husbandmen 
and charge 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) for each lying-in, They also get 
the robe worn by the women whom they atiend. 

Sitk Dyers number about 100 families all of the Patvegar caste. 
Raw silk is brought from Borabay by silk traders and sold to silk 
dyers who give it to Mubammadan women to wind round rollers. 
The silk is then doubled and twisted on a twisting wheel. ‘The dyers 
soak tho silk in a solution of lime-water and some other ingredient 
and make it white. ‘I'hey also dyo silk in red and yellow and soll 
the dyed silk to weavers who make it into silk and silk and cotton 
cloths, 


Bamboo Sollers number twenty-two families. They bring bambovs 
wholesale from the Yolldpur forcsts*in North Kénara and retail 
them in Dhirwér at a yearly profit of about £10 (Rs. 100). 


Tin Workers number four families all of whom aro Rajputs. 
They make lanterus and small tin boxes. Glass and tin lanterns are 
sold at 6d. to 4s. (Re.$-2), ‘Their net yearly profits uro about 
£10 (Rs. 100). 


Tassel Makers or Patvegdrs number ten families all of whom are 
Musalméns. ‘They string gold ornaments on silk, They are hard- 
_ working but given to drink. 


Licensed tobacco sellers nambor twelve of whom eight are 
Lingdyats, two Musalméns, und two Jains. ‘Their women do not 
help in selling the tobacco, and their boys go to school, 


Redpowder Makers number fifteen families of Beldri Shudras, 
who have established themsolves at Hubli during the last thirty 
years, They make the redpowder with which unwidowed women 
mark their brows,' Besides the redpowder made by these families, a 
large quantily of inferior redpowder is brought from Bombay and 
Poona by spice merchants. 

Fruit Sollers number about thirty families, Musalmdns, Mardthds, 
and Byédarus. They soll guavas, mangoes, lomons, and raw ginger, 
both in the market and at their houses. 'Uhey are poor, but free 
from debt, 

Hubli is the chief Dharwar station of the Basel German 
Mission.” It was established in 1839, has two outstations at Unkal 





1 See above under Industries. 

2 The other stations are Dharwar begun in 1827, with an out-station at Jodehalli 
and two missionaries and one mission lady; Gadag-Betgeri bogun in 1841 with out. 
stations at Shagoti and Malsamura and two missionurios and two mission ladies 3 

Muledgud in South Rijdpur begun in 1851 with ten out-stations and two missionaries 
and one mission fudy, ‘The mission have cight churches where service is held in 
K4narese, Of 1351 Native Chriatiaus under the mission 747 are adults and 604 are 
children. Of the whole number six were converted by the Loudon missionarics 
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on the Dharwér-Hubli road and at Hebsur on the Dharwaér-Gadag 
road and has two missionaries and one mission lady. The Hubli 
settlement numbers 317 Christians, 178 adults and 189 children, all 
of whom live in sopavate houses close to the mission houses and 
maintain themselves by labour. A large number weave and somo 
are employed in the Southern Mardétha Spinning and Weaving 
factory. Some cultivate while some are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, 
carpenters, and labourers. At Hubli the mission has one boys’ 
school with sixty-threo boys and ono girls’ school with thirteen 
boys and twelve girls, The mission buildings at Hubli include 
two mission houses, two churches, two catechists’ houses, and five 
school honses. 

Three Parsis are settled in Hubli two with and one without their 
families, All aro well-to-do. One is the agent aud another an 
assistant in a cotton press, and the third is a carding master in the 
Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving mill. 


Tho 1881 census returns showed 7468 houses 5563 in New Hubli 
and 1905 in Old Hubli. Of the 5563 New Hubli houses 2833 wore 
of the better and 2730 of the poorer sort; and of the 1905 in Old 
Hubli 970 were good and 935 inferior. Of the 7468 houses abont 
5000 were flat rooted and 2468 tiled. Thirty-seven were shrines 
or rest-houses and small Hindu temples, twenty-seven were Lingdyat 
mouasteries, and seventecu were mosques. Of the 2833 better 
class houses of New Hubli about ten aro large and substantial 
buildings belonging to rich merchants and traders in copper and 
brass vessels. Of the 970 better class houses in Old Hubli three or 
four are large and substantial buildings belonging to merchants. 
One of them much ont of repair belonys to the Desai of Old Iubli. 
Of the total number of better class honses there are about two 
threc-storeycd houses in New. Hubli and one three-storeyed house 
in Old Hubli; and about forty-five two-storeyed houses in New Habli 
and about ten two-storeyed houses in Old Hubh. Besides those 
houses Hubli has thirteen bungalows outside of the town, seven of 
which aro public or charitable buildings and six are private property. 
The houses arc short and cluinsy with stone foundations and brick 
or mud walls, They are of two kinds, the old style of mud-roofed 
house aud the new style of tile-roofed house. The old style of house 
has little provision for air or light and looks liko u building with a 
roof and walls standing on wooden posts. Houses of this kind are 
built in continuous rows the wall of one usually three to four feet 
thick often serving its neighbour on either side. ‘he poor man’s 
house usually includes a small Aaita or raised seat in front of the 
house, and inside, a small hall with one or somotimes two rooms on 
either side of it. Further in, is a cooking and dining room, with a 
place built of stone and lime for bathing, sometimes in the room 
and sometimes detached, Beyond at tho back of the house is a 
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and 1345 by theGerman mission. A large number of converts were Ling4yats, and 
some were shepherds, coppersmiths, and goldsmiths. Under the mission are fourteen 
schools where upwards of 500 boys and girls are being taught. Of the schools seven 
are for boys, two for girls, and five fur boys and girls, 
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yard with a well and a privy. The datta or front seat is generally 
used for an evening lounge, and for slcoping in the hot season, 
The inner hall is used for receiving friénds, sleoping, storing grain, 
cotton, cotton seeds, molasses, and salt, and occasionally for dining. 
A rich man’s house begins with a katta or raised scat outside of tho 
front wall, which usually has a small door. ‘The door leads to an 
open square with buildings on all sides. The contral block of 
buildings, which is the chief part of tho house, has the same 
arrangements as a poor man’s house, except that there is a veranda, 
the divisions are more roomy, and the covk room is somotimes 
detached. ‘Tho sido blocks of the square are small buildings 
goncrally used by servants or as store rooms for articles of 
merchandise. The veranda of the central block is used for 
receiving men visitors, and the parlour inside tho veranda for 
women visitors. The square in front is open ul the top and admits 
light and air. Between these two specimens of rich and poor 
houses aro numerous gradations.’ Tho fronts of all Hindu houses in 
Hubli are whitewashed, and three or four inch broad red stripes are 
drawn from top to bottum at equal distances, Nvery morning the 
threshold is washed with red coloured water and.a space five or six 
feet square in front of it is cowdunged and on this space several 
ornamental mathematical figures are drawn by sprinkling on the 
ground powdered quartz called réngoli. A little turmeric and the 
redpowder or tae worn on their brows by unwidowed women, 
are also sprinkled on the spot and sometimes somo grecn and blue 
powders are strewn between the lines of tho figures.? The front 
walls of all Musalmdén houses are first coloured red, and thon white 
spots are made on them at irregular intervals with limo and water. 
Except two or three small and badly-kept mosques in the old town 
there is no trace that Musalmdns held the. town for about eighty 
years, 


Both the old and the new towus are most irregularly built. Hxcept 
in a few places, where thoy have been widoued by the municipality, 
the streets in the two towns are narrow crooked and winding. 
There is not a single long and straight strect in either town. Within 
municipal limits is an estimated length of about twenty-eight miles 
of thoronghfaro, of which about six miles arc metalled and much of 
tho rest is roughly made, Besides the north and south Dhdrwdr 
and Harihar road which skirts it on the west, and the Karwar and 
Gadag road which skirts it on the north, New Hubli has three chief 
north and south roads. From the point where the north and south 
Dharwar and Harihar main road turns west near the municipal toll 
station, a north and south line called the Dhiérwdr road runs into 














1In most Hubli houses the roofs do nut rest on the walls, but on posts built in the 
walls. Every veranda room and hall in a house is divided by partitions into rooms 
called Shans or ankanas. In the wallof each room about 34 feet from the ground is 
a niche about a foot wide, eighteen inches high and 4ix inches deep, in which articlos 


are kept, A little above the niche on each side is a wooden peg, on which turbans. 


jackets men’s or women’s robes and other clothes are hung. : ; 
? Further detaila of the use of quartz-powuer or rdzyoli are given in Appendix D. 
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the town and after passing Gurushiddappa’s reservoir, under the 
namo of Kanchagar street, winds to Bhuspeth street, and then runs 
straight to the south end of the town, whero it joins the Dharwér- 
Harihar line to Bank4pur and Harihar. From the point where the 
Kérwér and Gadag road passes to tho police station near the 
trayellors’ bungalow, 2 road enters the town under the name of 
Dajiba’s streot, and rans as far as the basket makers’ houses, where, 
under tho name of the basket makers’ street, it turns to the east 
and runs as far as the police station near the north-west anglo of 
the fort. Irom the police station under the name of Biddar street, 
the road runs south, until it meets the great east and west road, 
which runs from the Bhandivdd ontrance of tho town on the east 
to tho Bomipur entrance of the town on the west. From this point 
the road turns a little to the wost, skirts the north of tho Robertson 
market through the cloth seller’s street under the name of 
Kubasadavar street, until it crosses the great Pagadi streot. After 
that, undor the names of the tailors, cotton cleaners’, and shoe- 
makers streets, it reaches Yelldpur Méruti’s temple. From the 
temple it turns west, aid joins the Dhdérwdér and Harihar road to 
Banképur. Another road called Ganesh Peth streot runs from 
the Kirwdr and Gadag road, south till it meets the Bhandivad 
entrance street. Tho great oast and west street leaves the 
Bhandivad ontrance of the town on the east, and crossing all the 
north and south streets, and turning sometimes north and sometimes 
south, reaches the Bomd4pur entrance of the town on the west and 
goes on to Old Hubli. Besides these main roads, the town has 
hundreds of small narrow and winding lanes, 


Tlubli is-one of the chief trade centres inthe Bombay Karndtak. 
Till 1838, when Belgaum was mado the head-quartors of a district, 
Hubli held the first place and this, with the opening of the 
Marmagoa-Belari railway, it will probably regain. Of lato years the 
enlarging of Tirkérdém’s reservoir, the building of the Robertson 
markets, the German mission buildings, the Sonthern Maratha 
Spinning and Weaving mill, cotton gin and pressing factories, a 
dispensary, a post office, a court house, and soveral large substantial 
private houses havo done much to improve the town. The only 
classes who have suffered sovorely by recent changes of trade at 
Hubli aro dealers in money and money-changers. ‘l'wenty-five 
years ago many guld and silver coins wero current and their values 
changed from day to day to the great profit of the money dealers. 
Tho richer money dealers were the only persons who were able to 
grant and cash bills of exchange. With the introduction of the 
Governmont money order system, Govornmont paper currency notes, 
and the telegraph, the business of the money dealers is gone. ‘hey 
used to correspoud by post with Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, 
Madras, Benares, Nagpur, and Calcutta to ascertain the rates of 
discount and made thirty to forty per cont profit on their capital. 
Now tho Governmont rnpoc is the only legal tender and tho old coins 
are extremely rare, People remit money either hy money orders or 
Government currency notos and nine-tenths of the money dealers’ 
work is gone, 


Karnitax., | 
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About 1870 the Bank of Bombay established a branch in New 
Hubli. As it was not found to pay, the branch was closed on the 
Ist of January 188]. 1 was reopened on the 1st of January 1882 
and was again closed on the 31st of March 1884, 


The staple of the trade is cotton. The leading exports are cotton, 
grain, cloth, hides, horns, and fat ; the chief imports are Bombay and 
European machine made cloth, and plain and dyed silk and cotton 
thread, grain, indigo, molasses, cocoanuts, and salt. Estimates 
of the imports and products of Old and New Hubli framed by the 
chief local traders givo for 1888 a total value of about £410,000 
(Rs. 41,00,000) of which about £325,000 (Rs. 32,50,000} are imported 
and £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) are produced. Of the £325,000 
(Rs. 32,50,000) imported about £185,000 (Rs. 18,50,000) are 
estimated to be used in the town and £138,000 (Rs. 13,80,000) to 
be sent elsowhers. The chief itoms of import are cloth estimated 
at £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), yarn at £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), rice wheat 
and judri at £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) each, and silk at £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). The details are: 

Hlubli Trade, 1883: Imporis: 
























































ARTIOLR, Value. Used. {Exported, | ABLICLE, Value, Used, |Exported. 
pa he - Ue themes es ae 
£ £ £ ! £ & & 
Clothe 60,000 | 20,000 | 40,000 || Salt ta} 6000 4000 1000 
Yarn wt 60,000 30,000 20,000 i Chillies i. 5000 2500 2500 
Silk sel 80,000 20,000 10,000, Butter Wy. 8600 8600 ise 
Teeirt | 40,000 30,000 10,000 || Copper ond 
ico 40,000 211,000 20,000 i Bruss Vessels... 10.000 2500 7500 
Wheat wef 40,000 20,000 20,000 |; Iron wat 2500 1500 1000 
Kade or Gram... 10,000 10,000 pe Timber wat 2500 1500 1000 
| Togrier Tur...) 10,000 | 10,000 3 Do 
Molasses «| 70,000 7500 2500 | 
Sugar ~! GQUO 2500 2500 | Total...) 323,600 | 185,600 | 138,000 








Of the estimated £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) worth of local products 
£60,000 (Its. 6,00,000) are cloth, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) are copper 
and brass vessels, and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) arc of wood cradles, cots, 
boxes, and toys. ‘The details are : 

TTubli Trade, 1883 : Manufactures. 
































ARTIOLE, Value. | Used. | Exported. 
£ £ £ 

Cloth o.oo sf 80,000 | 20,000 | 40.000 

Copper and Brass Vessols ...! 20,000 2500 17,500 
Wood Work and Travcllin 

Sun-vercens an eae 5000 1000 4000 

Tota! ...! 85,000 | 23,500 | 61,500 

Add Importa... .| 823,800 | 186,600 | 138,000 

Total Trade...) 408,600 209,100 199,600 








The Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving Company, Limit- 
ed, was formed and registered in September 1881 in Bombay. It 
is a joint stock limited liability company with a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6 lékhs) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each, the 
secretaries and managers being Messrs. P. Chrystal & Company 
of Bombay and Hubli. All the shares are not yet taken though 
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up to date (May 1884) the results have been satisfactory. Of the 
shares tukon 396 are held in the district, 110 are held in Great 
Britain, and the remaining 700 in and near Bombay, Whon the capital 
is fully subscribed, the building will be extended as originally 
planned and the 18,000 spindles which the engine is capable of 
driving will be completed. Twelve acres of favourably situated 
land were secured and the foundation stone of tho mill was laid on 
the Ist of September 1882. In spite of, the difficulty of bringing 
heavy machinery from Karwar by the Arbail pass, a‘ one storeye 
building, covering 4000 square yards and capable of holding 10,000 
spindles besides the engineand boiler house, was finished and the 
machinery got ready by the 2nd of Soptembes 1883 whon work began. 
The millis worked by a 400 horse-power indicaied compound engine 
by Hick Hargreaves & Company of Bolton which drives the 24 feet 
diameter fly-wheel fifty turns in the minute, In March 1884 4700 
spindles were at work yielding a daily outturn of 1300 pounds of yarn. 
It is expected that by the end of June over 10,000 spindles will bo at 
work. The machinery_has all the latest improvements and is by the 
well known makors,.Messrs. Platt Brothers & Company Limited, 
Oldtam. Tho mill has much inits favour. The cotton grows at the 
door and more yarn 13 used in the country round than tho mill can 
supply. The yarn is already in great favour with the dealers and 
weavers of Belguum, Gadag, Réuebonnur, and most other local centres. 
Local, commonly called Kuinta, cotton is found better suited for 
spinning than saw-ginned American. ‘I'he factory (March 1884) 
gives employment to about 250 hands, men women and children 
chiefly Marathas, Lingayats, and Musalmans. The daily earnings of 
the mon vary froin 6d, to 1s. (4-8 as.), the women carn about 44d. 
(3 as.), and boys and girls.3d. to 4$d. (2-3 as.) a day. Tho only 
Kuropoans at present on the staff are the manager and tho engincor.! 
During the cotton season (February -May) seven double roller 
machine gins, cach estimated to cost about £80 (Rs, 800), work at 
Hubli Hach gin can gin ab a charge of 16s. (Rs. 8) ninety-six 
mang or 2688 pounds of local seed cotton in a day or about as 
much as 186 women with foot rollers. As the fibre is not injured 
in the process the cotton fetches a higher prico than that cleaned 
in other gins. Hubli has two Nasmyth’s Patent Pressos, each of 
which, when worked twelve hours a day, turns out 100 bales or 
39,200 pounds of cotton, at a charge of 83. (Rs. 4) for every fourteen 
mans or 392 pounds of local or thirteen mans or 364 pounds of 
American cotton. The gins and presscs are in the cotton factory 
buildings at Hubli, originally built by the Kérwér Company, which, 
togethor with other buildings at Kdrwdr and Gadag, have been 
bought by Messrs. Framji and Company of Madras for £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000). 

The chief places of trade and business are tho large street called 
Bhuspeth in the middle of the new town and Pyatior native market 
street in the old town, On both sides of Pyati street many new 








1 Contributed by Mr. P, Chrystal. 
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shops have lately been opencd. They are covered verandas in 
front of the houses encased in planks or shutters which fit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and ure grooved at the sides. The 
shuttors are put up at night and cannot be takon down cxcept by 
removing the central plank which is fastened by a padlock. 
Cloths of all kinds are sold in some of tho shops by Brdéhmans 
Maérwaris Shimpis and Liugdyats. Besides cloth shops, thero are 
shops of bankers, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, sweetmoat makers, 
dyers, grocers, spice sellers, suuff makers, perfumers, and hardware 
dealers or manigars. In the mornings and evenings womon, chielly 
gardeners’ wives, sit in front of many of the shops selling vegetables 
and fruit. Besides on the main market road Lingdyat Komti and 
Maratha grocers and grain dealers have shops in different parts of 
tho town. 


- The Robertson Market, in a central part of the now town said to 
bo the finest market out of Bombay, was opened for use towards the 
end of 1874 at a cost of about £6500 (Rs, 65,000), The markot 
has 264 stalls under one roof and all round the market place. It is 
intended in timo to havo a line of shops facing the central building. 
Thirty-seven of these shops have “already becn built by private 
persons .on a plan laid down by the municipality. Tho total yearly 
municipal income from the Robertson Market and the neighbouring 
shops is £270 (Rs, 2700). 

There aro four municipal slanghter honses, three for shoep, one 
near Gulkaval’s pond to the north of the new town, a second behind 
the dispensary close to the new town, and a third in Baburdv’s 
fiold to the south of the old town. Close to the third is the cattle 
house. 


Beef is sold in a few shops in Islimpurystrect in the old town. 
Mutton is sold in several places in the new town, chiefly in Lingan- 
peth, Rachanpeth, Averavoni, aud Mangalvarpoth in Birband 
street and on tho bank of the Hubli brook in Old Hubli, Dry fish 
is sold to the east of the Robortson market in Hirepeth street on 
market days by fish dealers. On all days of the weck women of 
the Bhoi or rivermen caste hawk fresh fish from house to house. 


Hubli is throughout the year the head-quarters of the chiof 
revenue and polico sub-divisional offices and the seat of 4 sub- 
judge’e court. It has a mnuicipality, a lock-up, a civil hospital, 
an suglo-vernacular and twolve vernacular schools, post aud 
telegraph offices, and un Assistant Collector's and a travellers’ 
bungalow. 


Tho Hubli municipality was established in 1855. In 1883-84 it 
had an income of £3314 (Rs. 33,140) and an expenditure of £3252 
(Rs. 32,520). The income is chiefly raised from octroi house and 
other direct taxes, and miscellancous receipts. The chief items of 
expenditure are conservancy and sanitation and public works includ- 
ing roads and water-supply. Since its establishment the municipality 
has built thirteen public latrines and the Robertson market. Ata 
cost of about £12,080 (Rs. 1,20,800) it has made twenty-eight miles of 
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thoroughfare within municipal limits, of which about six are metalled, 
and it has improved the water-supply at a cost of £6950 (Rs. 69,500). 


The chief water-supply is from Jirkdrém’s lake covering about 
fifly-nino acres to the north of the new iown. The local story is 
that about 100 years ago a Rajput landholder uamed Tirkdrim 
built a dani across a hollow between two mounds and turned the 
hollow into a pond. About 1840 Government enlarged the pond 
on its west side and builta stroug embankment, In 1855 when the 
Hubli municipality was started, a second dam enclosing about five 
acres of additional ground between the two ombankments was made 
to the west of and parallel to tho old embankment. The 
present Dhérwaér and Harihar main road passes along the new 
embankment, the castern or pond side being fenced with three feet 
high stone pillars. In w large clean catchment basin the rain 
water stands and deposits its silt and the clear water runs inté 
tho west or new part of the poud, From the new part by an opon 
cutting water runs to Gurshiddapa’s cistern and from Gurshid- 
dappa’s cistern a covered passage brings it to the Bhuspeth cistern 
in a central part of the town from which the people draw water: 
Towards the wost of Old Hubli, in the lands of Krishnapur and 
covering an area of forty-four acres, is an old pond known as 
Tleggeri or the largo pond. l'rom this pond water goes by a 
lately builf underground pussage to a reservoir opposite the 
Bhavaénishanker temple in the old fort. About half a mile east of 
the new town is Lhe Karkihalladkeri pond which was built in 1856-57 
by Mr. Gordon, then first assistant collector, by damming the 
Karkihalla stream, The entbankment is of mud with stone sluices. 
In 1883 the pond was repaired out of local funds. Tts water is used 
for drinking washing clothes and watering cattlé. Round the town 
are two or three other small ponds which dry in the hot weathor and 
during the rainy season are used for washing and for watering cattle. 


New Hubli has about 386 sweet water and about 250 brackish 
water stcepless wells and Old Hubli has 100 sweet water and about 
150 brackish water stepless wells, The peoplo of the new and tho 
old towns wash clothes along the stream which runs botween the 
two towns. During the rainy months one of tho smaller ponds near 
the town, the swect water wells within the limits of the Holeru and 
Madigern quarters, and the stream between tho old and the new 
towns, supply ample drinking water to low caste Hindus. During 
the hot woather these sources of watcr fail and low caste people are 
forced to go to tho Gurshiddapa and Bhuspeth reservoirs for their 
daily supply of sweet water. They are not allowed to touch the 
water and the want of a separate reservoir for the lower classes is 
much felt, To the west of the old town aro groves of mangoes 
tamarinds and guavas and a few gardens where veyetables, plantains, 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown. In tho middle of one of the 
gardens isa large und doop cut-stone well about ten yards square. 
On the west side of the well stone steps lead to the water’s edge. 
At the head of the steps facing cast is u small three sided room 
built of fine cut-stone, On the top of tho inner side of the west 
wall of the room is a smal! inscription in Sanskrit, dated 1728 
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recording obeisance to tho spiritual guide Shri Satyapurna Tirth. 
It is said that a rich Brahman merchant of Old Hubli built the well 
and dedicated it to Satyapurna ‘Tirth the twenty-second Médhavé- 
charya guide (1706 - 1726). 

On an open airy and central site in a large enclosure close to the 
west of the Dharw4r-Harihar road, and to the south of the public 
road from the new to the old town, is the Hubli charitable dispensary. 
Within the dispensary enclosure is the assistant surgeon's house, 
out-houses, and # brackish well. In front of the dispensary is a small 
flower garden. In 1883 the dispensary treated 142 in-patients and 
15,896 out-patients. Government pay £200 (Rs. 2000) a year and 
the municipality meets tho rest of the cost up to £300 (Ra, 3000). 


Hubli has twenty-six schools, thirteen of them Government and 
thirteen private vernacular schools, Of the thirteen Government 
schools, which have an average attendance of 184 and are 
maintained at a mouthly cost of £82 (Rs. 820), one is anglo- 
vernacular (118), six are Kanarose (318, 147, 89, 82, 73, 67), one 
Mardéthi (79), one Hindustdni (243), three girls’ schavls (102, 84, 
41), and one Kénareso school for low castes-(63).1 Of the privato 
schools Kanarese is taught in seyen Marathi in four and Sanskrit 
and Hindusténiin one each. Of 2899 the total number on the rolls, 
1907 or 79:5 per cent were boys and 492 or 20°5 per cent girls. 
Of the total number 1896 or 79°03 per cent were Hindus and 503 
or 20°97 per cent were Musalmins. Among Hindus 759 (545 boys 
214 girls) were Lingfyats, 268 (229 boys 89 girls) Kraéhmauns, 
139 (84 boys 55 girls) Patvegdrs, 72 (49 boys 23 girls) Mardthas, 
57 (30 boys 27 girls) goldsmiths, 53 (31 hoys 22 girls) weavers, 
and 52 (86 boys 16 girls) were Jains. Devangs, tailors, dyers, 
shepherds, carpenters, painters, traders, coppersmiths, Rajputs, 
washermen, and lime-burners varied from 44 to 3. Other Hindus 
numbered 208 and low castes seventy. 


The Nativo General Library aud Reading Room with twenty-fivo 
subscribers paying subscriptions amounting in 1883 to £8 6s. 
(Rs. 83) has 273 English, Mardéthi, Kdanarese, Gujarati, and 
Sanskrit books, and takes ono daily and two weekly English, and 
six Mardéthi and one Kdnarese weekly newspapers. The library 
was established about 1867, chiefly hy the exertions of Messrs. Reid 
and Cameron the Collector and First Assistant Collector of 
Dhérwadr, ‘lhe municipality makes the library a yearly grant of 
£9 6s. (Rs. 98). 


Hubli has thirty-seventemples, twenty-seven monasteries, seventeen 
mosques, a Protestant Christian church of the German Mission, and 
a Roman Catholic chapel, Of the temples thirteen are in the old 
town and twenty-four in the new, of the monasteries twelve are in 
the old town and fifteen in the new, and of the mosques cight are in 
the old town and nine in the new. The Christian church and chapel 
are inthe new town. The temples in Old Hubli fort are two to 


1 The figures in brackets show the average daily attendance, 
B 98—95 
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the grdmdevtds or village goddesses, Dyémava and Durgava the 
cholera and small-pox goddesses, one cach to Anantshayan, Bhava- 
nishankar, Dattdtraya, and Hanumdan, a small memorial slirine to 
the twenty-second Maédhva head priest Shri Satyabodh Tirth who 
died in 1782 and a Jain temple of Anantn&th. 


Bhay4nishankar’s is an old temple of the elevonth century with a 
ling an image of Ganpati and two or three othcr smaller gods. The 
images are roughly cut out of stone similar to that of which tho tomple 
is built. The workmanship of tho templo and of tho images is 
similar. The temple consists of a middle hall facing cast, an inner and 
larger shrine to its west facing east, and two smaller and side shrines 
opposite each other one to the north of the middle hall facing north 
and the other to the south of the middle hall facing south. he ling 
appears to have been originally placed in the west larger shrine, 
the image of Ganpati in tho smaller northern shrine, aud some other 
imago in the smaller southern shrine. Of these tho image of 
Gaupati remains in its old place. Tho ding with its caso has been 
removed from the western aud larger to the southern and smaller 
shrine und placed there in a contrary direction, its left or water- 
running side facing east and the right side facing wost. In the 
larger and western shrine from which the ling has been romoved 
a beautifully carved and highly polished image of Narayan about 
three feet high has beén placed. Allround the archway over the 
head of the chicf image are smaller images. The whole is cut out 
of hard black stone different from the stone of the temple and of 
the older images, Near tho temple is a stone slab (7’x 4’ x 4") 
closely carved from tup to bottom with Old Kénarese writing. The 
last few Hnos seem to havo been lost; the rest is eusy to read. 
The inscription is dated Shak 9. . (976?) Pdrthiv samvatsur and 
records, on the occasion of a snn-eclipse, on the no-moon day of 
Vaishékh or April-May, a grant of land to the god Bhavdnish of 
Hallur by the Western Chélukya king Bhuvanaikamalla. Outside 
the temple, and near it, two Jong side verandas have been built on 
a three feet high stone plinth, Betweon the verandas is a passage 
from the street into the temple. ‘Tho verandas and passage between 
them are roofed with wovuden work. The style of tho roof and 
the carving on tho faces of the beams support the local story that 
the additions were mado about 1760. Parts of the roof and tho 
gateway aro in ruins, A smal! stone pond the stone work of which 
has disappeared was built in front ofthe temple. ‘The municipality 
has widened the pond on all sides and surrounded it with earthen 
embankments, The wator of the poud is used for drinking purposes. 


~~ 

















1 The substance of the inscription has heen given by Pandit Govind Gangédhar, 
schoolmaster of Unkal. Only 9 the first of tho three figures is clear in the date. 
The two other figures are worn-out but as the samvatsar can be clearly read Pdrthiv 
Shak 967 is muenosted to which the cyclic year Purthiv corresponds and in which year 
Bhuvanaikamalia or Someshvar II. (1068-1075) falls though then only heir-apparent. 
The only other date which suits in the tenth century is Shak 907 in the reign 
of Taila II. (a.p. 973-997) the founder of the Western Chdlukyas who is not called 
Bhuvanaikamalla, 
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Old Hubli town has four Bréhmanical temples to Banshankari 


Hanumdn Ishvar and Parvatdev, and two Lingayat temples to 
Jangli Basvanna and Virbhadra, The Hatkars or Dovdngs have 
three religious houses or maths one in Old Hubli, one in Kaulpeth, 
and ono in Vithalpeth. ‘l'o the wost and outside of the old town, in 
the lands of Krishnapur village, is a solitary tomb of Chiténand 
Svaémi, One Siddappa, who is about forty years old, calling himself 
a saint or sddhu, lives in the tomb. Ho is said to have been a 
Liugiyat but has left hiseaste. He cats at the hands of persons of 
all classes but noue of the higher caste people eat of his hands. 
He rubs ashes’ on his body and brow and worships no images. 
Hundreds of people go to him daily and give him monoy and food. 
A yearly fair is held in honour of Chitanand Svémi, Of the oight 
Musalmén mosques in Old Hubli two ure in the fort, one the Safa 
mosque in the town, and five the Sadar Safa, Mastén Safa, Birband 
masjid, lsl4mpur masjid, and Jama masjid in Ndrdéyanpeth. 

New Hubli fort and town has twenty-four tomples three of them 
of Dattdtraya, Ishvar, and Hanuman inthe fort. Of tho twenty-one 
temples in the new Lown fifteen are Hréihmanical, five Lingdyat, 
and one Jain, The Brahmanical temples are of V yankatraman, where 
a yearly fair lasting for ton days is held in Ashvin or Septomber- 
October and the god’s car is drawn on the last day; of Vithoba, 
Ram, and Krishna ; a tailor’s Vitlioba and four temples of Hanuman 
in Adikivoni, Virdpor, ‘limséyar, and Yelliipur;! Kalmeshvar 
in Adikivoni, three of Durgava in) Dajibipeth Bomépur and 
Yell4pur,? Tuljébhavdni in Dajibdpeth, aud Kélamma in Bogér 
atrost. ‘he Jain temple is in Bogar street. The five Lingdyat 
temples are of Virbhadra in Pagdivoui, of Parvatdev in Bhusvoni, and 
three of Basvanna, one called Myanuada Basappa in Hurkadlivoni, 
the other in Kaulpeth in whosc honour a fair is occasionally held, 
and the third called Budengudda Basappa in Ghantikeri, in whose 
honour a yearly fair is held on the full-moon of Chaitra or March- 
April. A memorial shrine of RAghavendra Svami, the chief priest 
of an under-sect of the Madhva Brihmans who died in 1671, 
complotes the list of Hindu temples and memorial buildings in the 
new town. 

Of the fifteen Ling4yat monasteries Mursavirad is tho largest and 
most substantial with a largeenclosure and a small garden. The local 
story about the origin of the monastery is that Basav’s adherents, 
amountiug totweuly-onethousand men, were divided into three bodies, 
The first body included three thousand ascotics or viraktas, the 
second six thousand ayyas or jangams that is ordinary priests, and the 
third twelve thousand laymen, ach body had «head officer of its 
own class. The head olficor of the first or wirakta body was a very 
holy ascetic who was styled Mursavirad Appanavaru or Father of the 





1 A yoarly fair lasting for ten days is held in honour of the Yell4pur Hanumdén in 


ahv.n or September + October. 
2A yearly fair is held in honour of Yoll4pur Durgava in Ashvin or October- 


November, 
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Three Thousand. Several disciples of the original head of the three 
thousand axcotics continucd his religions title. One of those Mur- 
savirad ascotics lived with the chief Lingd4yat pricst Murgi Svémi 
at Chitaldurg in Maisur. ‘Ihe two quarrelled and Mursavirad 
Svimi left Chitaldurg and came to New Hubli about 1727 soon. 
after the fort, was built by Basappdshotti. Basappa entertainod 
the Sv4mi with great respect, built a monastery for him close to 
his houso ueur the site of the Bhuspeth resorvoir, and called it the 
Hiremath or High Monastery, The Svdami whoso name was 
Gurusiddha Sv4mi, held spiritual control over all Lingéyat chief 
priests in the Bombay Karnétak. His successor was culled 
Gangd4dhar Svimi and these two are the only names which 
succeeding heads of this monastery have borne.? 


About 1820 Gurshidappa Svdmi the chief Mursavirad priest at 
Hubli built by public subscription the present large Mursavirad 
monastery, andever since he and his successors have lived there. 
Every Monday and Thursday Lingdyats of both scxes go and pay 
their devotions to Mursavirad Svdini. On every Monday in Shravan 
or July-August and Aiértiz or October-November many Lingdyats 
go to the monastery, pay their devotions to the tombs of all former 
chicf priests as woll as to the present chief priest, and prosent him 
with fruit and money, They rub their brows and eyes with the ashes 
ofcowdung burnt betore the tombs, receive from GurusiddhaSvami his 
blossing and acocoanut,a plantain, or adate, and return home. On the 
third and fourth Mondays in Shrdévan or July-August a great yearly 
service or puja is held. Tho monastery building is cleaned and 
whitewashed and decked with plantain trecs and mango branches. 
The ground is spread with carpets and a large sofa with handsome 
cushions covered with lace is placed to the right of the middlo of the 
building. In the middle of tlie building is set a large chair of state 
on which one of the chief priest’s assistants sits richly dressed and 
ornamented. He is believed for the time to represent the god Shiv. 
Hisfeet are washod and baskets of flowers are thrown over him, From 








1 Kanarese mur three, savirad thousand, and appanavaru father. 

?Up to about 1810, whonever the chief priest of any of the smaller Hubli 
monasteries died, his body was first placed aud worshipped in the Hircinath aod 
was then carried in state to the site where the large Mursavirad monastery now 
stands and buried there. Since 1810 the body of each subordinate chief pricat has 
boen worshipped in hig own monastery and buried in a piece of ground belonging to 
it. The origin of this change in practice was, that, about 1790, a question arose at 
Bigalkotin Bijipur as to whether Linzdyat priests should dine m the houacs of 
Lingayat barbers. Opinions were divided and the matter was referred to the 
Mursavirad Svami at New Hubli. He held that Lingdéyat priests should not dine 
with Lingdyat barbers, as the barbers were not the descendants of genuine Lingdyata 
before the time of Basav, but the descendants of barbers whom Basav had 
converted to Lingéyatism. The chief priests of all the monasteries at firat abided by 
the Mursavirad’s ruling. But some Lingdyat laymen of the opposite party prevailed 
on the chicf priest of the Rudratchi monastery to jointhem, and the priest went 
and dined with Lingdéyat barbers. The Mursavirad Svami excommunicated the 
offending priest and privately got one of his servants to cut off one of the priest’s 
toes u defect which debarred hin from being worshipped, ‘the Rudratchi ‘priest 
complained to the chief of Sdngli under whem New Hubli then was. The Sangli 
chief sent for Mursavirad Svimi and ordered him to be put into the stocks. Before the 


sentence could be carried into offect Mursaavirad Svimi committed suicide and 4 new 
Mursavirad Sv4mi was appointed, 
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three to ten at night the chief monk sits on the sofa, surroundod 
by a largo number of the subordinate Lingdyat clergy. Music is 
played, drums are beaten, and a couple or two of dancing girls sing 
and dance in front of the chief priest. At this time the wholo of the 
townspeople, Lingdéyats, Bréhmans, Mardthds, Patvegtirs, and others, 
rich and poor, old and young, men women and children, attend, 
offer a small present of fruit and flowers, ora little monoy to the 
chief priest, and pay their respects to him. xcept Br&éimans all 
prostrate before the Svdmi. Whon a very respectable or rich 
Lingéyat comes, the chief priest puts forward his feet, and the 
worshipper leans his head ou them, retiros, and sits in the assembly, 
The chief priest then gives tothe more favouredashislavour orprasad, 
some fruit or sweetmevat, The mevting ends with fireworks about ten. 
From time immemorial the Smart Shankar Bharati Svami of Kuddlgi 
in Maisur has onjoyed the privilego of riding in a pé/khi or open 
Jitter carricd crossways through the public streets. In imitation of 
this practice about fifty ycars ago Gurusiddha Svdmi Mursavirad 
attempted to ride in a palanquin carricd crosswise. The Smart 
teacher filed a civil suit to stop this innovation. The court decreed 
that there was no objection to any one. riding-m a palanquin carried 
crossways in the public strects. "The decree was appealed against 
but upheld by the late Sadar Addlat and subsequently by the Privy 
Council. Close to the monastery is a great wooden car intended 
to draw the Jing and the chief pricst through the public streets on 
the great festival, but the car is so heavy and the cost and the risk 
of accidents so great that it is seldom used. South-east of Old Hubli 
in the lands of Krishnapur, a new temple with a large square 
enclosure has lately been built by a middigia or lcatherworkor named 
Yeilia. He says that he went towards the coast and paid his 
devotions to the god Manjunath, and was possessed by him, and that 
ho has built this temple in honour of thatgod and called itDhurmasthal 
or the Holy Place. He has planted several conical stones round a 
contral pyramid of earth. On these stones he strows flowers and 
perfumes and burns incense before them every day. Ile has also 
set apart a stono in honour of the goddess Ycllamma at Saundattz. 
Hundreds of low caste people go to him every day and give him 
fruit and money considering him a holy man and « prophet, 


Now Hubli has nine mosques, eight of them called after the streets 
in which they are buill Ganeshpeth, Kumbarvoni, Mahdlddrvoni, 
Mullaévoni, Pendhérivoni, Pinjarvoni, Virdpur, and Yellapur, and the 
ninth Phaniband in Kaulpoth. 


Christians are buried in a part of the German Mission enclosure, 
Lingdyats are buried in consecrated spaces of ground outside the 
town and belonging to the following elevon monasteries Dogal, 
Harasdevar, Hire, Hos, Kal, Kalburgi, Kavdi, Kudradevar, two 
Rudratchis, and Shiggaon. Musalwaéns are buried to the west of the 
German Mission enclosure on the lands of tho village of Marian- 
Timsdgur. The bodies of Brdhmans, Marithds, Patvegdrs and 
others, are burnt behind the Karkihallad pond andin some places 
along the Karkihalla brook which runs to the south of Now Hubli 
and joins the Gabbur brook towards the south of Old Hubli. 
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Hubli, properly Hubballi or Pubballi that is Purvadvalli_ or old 
village, seems to centroin a plain old stone temple to Bhavauishankar 
which from an Old Kaénarese inscription seems to belong to the 
eleventh century! Of its two parts that known as Old Hubli is also 
locally called Réyar Hubli that is Hubli made by the Vijayanagar 
kings (1880-1580).* Tho first reference which has beon traced to 
Hubli is in 1547 in a treaty between Vijayanagar and the Portuguese 
where Obeli or Hubli appears as a place of trade in saltpetre 
and iron for the Bijdpur country? In 1673 Hubli is mentioned 
as a place of much woalth and of great trade. Tt was plundered by 
Annaji Datto one of Shivdji’s generals and tho booty is said to have 
exceeded any previous Mardtha plundor. Merchants of all nations 
were plundered and the Bijapur troops, which had been stationed 
for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which the 
Mardthds left. The English factory at Karwar, which was said to 
havo employed 50,000, weavers in tho Dharwar villages had a broker 
at Hubli to sell all kinds of cloth and to gathor the cloth intended 
to bo sont to England, Tho Tubli factory was plundered and 
according to Finglish accounts, goods were lost worth abont £2762 
18s. (Pagodds 7894 at 84 Rs, the pagoda). The English claimed 
damages but Shivéji declared that, except some potty damages 
valued at about £70 (pagodids 200), his troops had done them no 
hormé In 1675 Aurangzeb (1656-1707) sent an army under 
the command of Muhammad Syed Khiu, whose family uame was 
Térin, to conquer the western part of the Bijapur kingdom. Térin 
besieged and took the fort of Sonda in North Kanara but was killed. 
About this time tho English traveller Fryor notices Hubli as a 
market town in Bijfpur® in 1677 Aurangzeb conferred upon Térin’s 
son Shih Muhammad Khan, in jdghir or as an estate, the fort and 
district of Old or Réyar Hubballi, and the Devar-Hubballi petty: 
division in the Dhérw4r sub-division.® In 1685 Sultdén Muazzim 
Anrangzeb’s son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor to 
regain tho south-west portions of the Bijépur kingdom which 
Sambhéji had overrun. He took Hubballi and Dharwér and 
placed garrisons in them.? About 1689 the dead? of Kittur 
distingnished himself in battle and in reward the Sardeshmukhi 
of the district of Old or Rayar Hubli was conferred upon him® He 
does not seem to have enjoyed this office fur any length of time. 
In 1727 one Basappa of Old Hubli built tho town and fort of New 
Hubli with the leave and by the aid of Majid Khén tho Nawab of 
Sévanur. In 1755 the S4vanur Nawdéb Hakim Khan, attacked by the 
Marath4s and reduced to oxtromities, gave up territory worth £82,392 








1 Details of the temple and of tha inscription are given above p. 754, 

2? ‘Two other places are called Yubli one in Dharwar aud the other in Belgaum, The 
other Hubli in the Dharwar sub-division is known as Devar or the Holy Hubli in 
honour of an old temple of Rangnéth and Gidad-Hubli cr Hubliin the Wood. The 
Belgaum-Hubli which ie about cightecn miles south-east of Belgaum is known a8 
Mugutkhin-Hubli from a Bijtpur governor of that rame. 

¥ Subsidiog, IT, 255-257, ; 

« Orme's Historical Fragments, 34-36, 208 ; Grant Dufl’s Marathds, 155 ; Hamilton’s 
New Account, 1. 267. 5 Eust India and Porsia, 175. 

8 Local Information, 7 Orme in Bruco’s Annals, 11.63,  * Stokes’ Belgaum, 48 
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{Rs. 8,23,930) with the forts of Hubli, and Kerur, and Belganm with 
additional territory for their maintenance £110,000 (Rs, 11,00,000) 
in cash,t On this occasion the Peshwa wrested from the Tarin 
family the Devar Hubli rey division and allowed them to keep 
the fort and town of Old Hubli, fifteon large villages and two 
hamlets in the present sub-division of Hubli Taraf Kiarkope and 
the village of Mugad, inthe Dharwar sub-division. The Tarin family 
enjoyed the reduced géghtr till 1778 when Haidar Ali conquered 
the whole of the Bombay Karndtak up to the Malaprabha. One 
of Ilaidar’s officers Gangdrim Risdldir invested and took tho 
fort of Old THubli from the. Térins and Haidar’s Hindu minister 
Nanjappaya levied a fino of £3500 (10,000 pagodas) from the towns- 
people? In 1779 Haidar married his daughter to the eldest son of 
Abdul Hakim Khén the Nawab of Sdvanur and his second son to 
the Naw4b’s daughter. The half of Sdvanur which was given up 
to Peshwa Baléji Bajiréy in 1755 was now restored by Haidar to 
the Nawdb,? and Divin Khandcrav the Nawab’s minister sent one 
Vyankaji Shrinivds as manager or kamdvisdir to Old Hubli* In 
1783 a quarrel arose between Tipu-{1782-1799) and the Nawéb of 
Sdvanur, Tipu retook Old Hubli and appointed as its commandant 
one Bnddanbeg. Buddanbeg surronuded the fort with a strong 
thorn fence, In 1787 on behalf of Madhavrav II. the seventh 
Poshwa, Tukoji Holkar took the country back from Tipu and 
restored the reducod jaghir of Old Tlubli to the Térin family. In 
1788 Tipu conquered all the country taken by ‘l'ukoji including Old 
Uubli. In 1790 Parshurém Bhan Patvardhan took tho whole 
Bombay Karndtak from Tipu and conferred small portions of the 
Old Hubli estate upon different members of the Térin family. 
The village of Mugad was granted.to,Massankhén Térin but he 
was allowed to live in the fort of Old Hubli, The villago of Bad in 
the Dharwar sub-division and about 160 acres of land in Adarguuchi 
village four miles south of Hubli were given to Abdul Raufkhén 
Tarin. The Peshwa’s officer at New Hubli first imposed a yearly 
tax of £5 5s. (Rs. 52} or 14 hons) on Hassankhadn the proprietor 
of Mugad and raised it to£8 15s. (Rs. 874 or 25 hons). In default 
of payment Hassankhin was imprisoned in the fort of Old Hubli 
where ho diced and his estate of Mugad lapsed to Government. 
Abdul Raufkhén Térin who (1884) is ninety-five years old is a 
third class Sirdér and enjoys the village of BAd and 160 acres of 
laud at Adargunchi® His brother Hamidkhan went over to the 
Nizém under whom his family enjoys a grant of threo villages.® 


New Hubli was founded and the fort built m 1727. At that time 


? Clunes’ Itinerary, Appendix p. 14. 

2 Mardtha MSS. with the Patil of Old Hubli, * Stokes’ Belgaum, 56. 

4 Mardtha MSS. with the Patil of Old Hubli. 

* From papers with Mr. Abdul Raufkhan Tarin, 

6 Other members of the Tdrin family are said to have gone to Maisur where 
they have sunk to be husbandmen. One of the family named P4dshamiya T4rin now 
(1884) lives in Old Hubli fort and tills some Government land. Rent-free lands 
conferred by the late proprietor while in power are still enjoyed by several pergons 
in the present sub-division of Hubli. 
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one Kalydnshetti was the head of the Lingaydt community of Old 
Hubli. He wasa very rich man and his sister’s son Basappa lived 
long under his patronage. The uncle and nephew quarrelled and 
the nephew Basappa left the town with a few followers, and settled 
in tho neighbouring village of BomApur.), In 1727 Majid Khan 
Nawab of Sdvanur allowed Basappa to build a city on the site of 
Bomapur and tho surrounding villages of Madindikan, Arlikatti, part 
of Marian-‘lims4gar, Bidanhal, Yell4pur,and Virapur. The Naw4b 
laid out one main street at his own expense and after himeclf called 
it Majidpur. Busappa built the fort of New Hubli ata cost of £250 
(Rs. 2500). The fort and town of New Hubli seem to have been 
included in the military grant of lands yielding a yearly rental 
of £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000) which the Patvardhans received from 
tho Peshwa about 1764, When a partition was afterwards made in 
the Patvardhan family New Hubli appears to have [allen to the 
Sduglikar’s share by whom the fort of Old Hubli was held whon 
it fell to General Munro on tho 13th of July 1818. In 1790 
Captain Moor described Hubli as the most extensive populous and 
respectable town in that parb.of the country. The country round 
was wooded watered and highly tilled. The appearanco of the 
placo showed industry und happiness. There was a large traffic 
both inland and with Gow. ‘To Goa they sent sandalwood and 
ivory and from Goa they brought sill, cotton, wool,and rice. From 
tho silk large quantities chiefly of women’s robes were woven, and the 
stock of goods for variety and taste excoedod that of any town in 
the country, The Saturday market had a great show of horned 
cattlo,betelnut and grain, and cloth merchants flocked from a distance 
and so crowded were the streets that it was difficult to pass through 
them. The bankers were numerous and rich. ‘They had dealings 
with Surat in tho north, Haidarabad in the cast, and Scringapatam 
in the south. Though the town was so prosperous, it had no fine 
buildings. Neither of tho forts was of any strength. ‘The people 
escaped being plundered in 1790 by paying Parshurdm a large sum 
of mouey.2 There was said to be an Knglish merchant’s tomb 
at Hubli, bunt Moor thought it was Muhammadan. ‘here was a 
Musalman prayer place or idga and a graveyard but very few 
Musalméns,* Abont this time Shivaji the Kolhapur chief, taking 
advantage of local disturbancos, for « time carried the limits of his 
kingdom as far south as the Tungbhadra, In 1796 he plundered 
Hubli* and made over the old town to one of his adherents the 
Desai of Kittur.6 But tho Poshwa’s officers won back the town. 
In 1800 General Wellesley mentions Hubli as the only place in 
Dhérwdr where Dhundia Végh had still a garrison.6 In 1804 
Old Hubli was hold by the Phadke family of Konkanasth Brahmans. 


? As Basappa was of Kalydnshetti’s family in some official papers he was called 
Kalyan Shettiavar or belonging to Kalyanshetti. ‘This has led te quarrela between 
the deacendants of Kalydnshetti and Basappa which are still (1884) unsettled. 

4 Noor’s Narrative, 253 - 254, + Moor’s Narrative, 253-254. 

* Stokes’ Belgaum, 61. 5 Old Maratha MSS. with the Patil of Old Hubli, 

8 Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), IL. 88. 
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When (1802) General Wellesley was marching south after his 
defeat of Sindia, Old Hubli was besieged by one of the Peshwa’s 
provincial managers or sarsubhedars, On hearing of General 
Wellesley’s arrival, the fort garrison asked him to help them. 
They sent him a lettor addressed to the sarsubheddr by tho 
Peshwa directing him to give Old Hubli and its dependencies to 
Bdépo Phadko, the brother-in-law of the Poshwa the person for 
whom the garrison held it. On the othor hand tho sarsubhedér 
produced the Peshwa’s order commanding him to besiege the place 
and take it by force from Phadke. The sarsubhedar had been 
employed against the mud fort for nearly six weeks. General 
Wollesley advised the siege to be stopped till they found out what 
the Peshwa really wished! In the last Mardtha war (1817-1818), 
after taking Dambal, General Munro came to Old Hubli on the 
18th of January 1818. The commandant of Old Hubli fort was 
summoned and promised to surrender, and, on the following 
morning, marched out with 300 men the rest having deserted from 
want of pay.? At the close of the fair season (15th June 1818) 
General Munro’s and General Pritzler’s divisions of the grand army 
of the Deccan reached Old Hubli.. A battalion with the heavy 
guns and ordnanco stores went to Dharwar; but the head-quarters 
and the remaining corps cantoned at Old Tubli for the rains.’ 
During the latter half of 1818 (July-December), cholera raged 
at Hubli. In Genoral Pritzler’s camp, in three days two officers 
and upwards of 100 Europeans wore eafried off by cholera.* Most 
of the British tombs still seen near Old. Hubli seem to have 
been raised to officers and men of the -twenty-second Light 
Dragoons, and the 34th, 53rd, 69th, and 84th Regiments of foot.5 
In 1820 New Hubli with forty-seven villages and a net yearly 
rovenue of £6205 (Rs, 62,050) with several districts was ceded by 
Chintémanrév Appa Sdheb of Sangli instead of his contingent.’ 
In 1844 Captain Wingate found Hubli an important trade centre 
with a population of 33,000 living in 5458 houses. The town had a 
number of long established banking and trading firms who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade consisted chiefly of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sont to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco betelnuts and 
chillies. There was also a considerablo trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts from the coast.’ 


Hulgur, a large village on the Hubli-Saévanur road about eight 
miles north-cast of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2973, is 
a noted place of Musalmdn pilgrimage to a tomb of the saint 
Hazratshah Kdderi. MHazratshth is said to have lived in SAvanur 
about 1800 under the Nawdb Abdul Khairkhén. Once while the 
saint was at BankApur the Naw4b violated the danghter of one of the 





1 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, IT. 238-239. 

2 Blacker’s Maratha War, 287, 3 Blacker’s Maratha War, 314. 

4 Bombay Courier of 19th December 1818. ® See above pp, 433, 622. 
€ Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, V. 418, 

7 Survey Superintendent's 445 of 25th October 1844, 
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saint’s disciples. Tho saint cursed the Nawdb and retired to Hulgur 
about eight miles north-west of S4vanur. He died at Hulgur and 
the four tombs of himself and his relations are ina valley about 
half a mile west of the village. A fair attended by about 5000 
people from all parts of Dhérwaér and the neighbouring villages of 
Belgaum is held after the full-moon of Magh or February-March. 
Most of the pilgrims come from the full-moon fair at Mailér in 
Bolari twenty-soven miles south-west of Hulgur. Nawab Abdul 
Dahlkhdn (1834-1862) tho grandfather of the present Nawab was a 
firm followor of the saint and took a great intcrest in the fair. He 
used to atiend every year and remain at the fair fora week when 
his gifts and dinners attracted large numbers of wrestlers, dancers, 
beggars, and visitors. Since his death in 1862 the number of people 
at the fair has preatly fallen off. ‘The tombs enjoy a yearly grant of 
£50 (Rs. 500) in land and £15 (Rs.150) in rent. Wulgur village 
has a temple of Siddhaling with eight stone inscriptions varying 
from 4’ to 2’ in length and from 4’ to 1’ 8” in breadth. All are clear 
and legible but have not been read. There is a well called the 
Kapilbdévi with an inscription dated 1122. 


Hulihalli, 2 small villago.on the Bankdpur-Rdnebennur road, 
about three miles north-west of Rénebennur, with in 1881] a popula- 
tion of 943, has a fort and two temples. A templo of Rameshvar in 
tho fort has on the south an inscription dated 1143. ‘Tho other 
temple of Réameshyar outside the village has to its right an inscrip- 
tion dated 1182. 


Hurlikop, a small village six miles east of Bankapur, with in 1881 
a population of 1090, has a temple of Ishvar with an inscription 
(5’x 1’ 4"). There are three othor inscriptions in the village. 


Huvinsigly village, fourteen miles north-east of Bankdpur, 
with in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Hanuman with 
two imscriptions. 


Huyigol village, six miles north of Gadag, within 1881 a 
opulation of 1875, has seven inscriptions, one in a temple of 
dmling, another ina temple of Kalmeshvar, a third near the village 

police station, and the remaining four im a temple of Méruti. 


Ingalgundi, a small villago about eight miles sonth of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 549, has a temple of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription on the bank of a pond dated 1049 (S. 971) in the reign 
of the Western Chdlnkya king Someshvar I. (1042-1069) and a 
Sati stone or mastikal the date on which could not be made ont, 
except that it was in the cycle year Bahudhdnya. 


Kachivi, a small village about fifteen miles north-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 836, has temples of Rameshvar and 
Ganappa. In front of the Rémeshvar temple is a hero stone or 
virgal dated 1254; and on the south front of Ganappa’s temple is 
an inscription also dated 1254, 


Kadarmandalgi, a small village on the Bankdpur-Rénebennur 
high road about nino mies west of Raénobennur, with in 1881] a 
population of 1753, has a templo of Méruti Kantesh whose image 
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is locally believed to have been consecrated by the Purdnik king 
Janmejaya. On the flat pillar of the templo is an inscription dated 
S. 1498 (1576). Ina neighbouring field is another weatherworn 
inscription. 

Kadur, asmall village about three miles east of Rattihalli in Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1412, has a temple and an inscription. 


Ka’gneli, a large villago about thirtecn miles north-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1232, is an old petty divisional centre, 
Kéeneli has temples of Adikeshav, Kalahasteshvar, ]akshmi Narsinh, 
Sangamoshvar, Someshvar, and Virbhuadra. Adikoshav’s und 
Lakshmi Narsinh’s temples are two plain stone buildings in the same 
enclosure, Adikeshav’s temple is sixty-six feet long by twenty-three 
feet wide and has twelve pillars in the outer open porch. Narsinh’s 
temple has a wooden pillared front porch. The temples aro said to 
have been‘ built by two persons Kondappa and Venkappa. The 
image of Adikeshav is said to have been bronght from Béd in 
Bankapur by Kanakdés a sixteenth century Kédnareso poet (1564).? 
The temple priosts who are partly Lingdyats partly Brébmans enjoy 
a yearly allowance of £49 8s. (Rs. 494) to moet the cost of holding 
the car fostival. In the court of the temples is'a’shrine of Bhandd- 
rigiri Svdmi with four finely carved old pillars built into it. Three 
of the pillars have five short inscriptions. Other excellently carved 
fragments lio about. Kalahastcshvar's temple has a slab carved 
with figures of Shiv and Parvati and smatlor figures of Ganpati and 
Kartiksvami in entire relief. Tho pillars of the temples are carved 
with figures and fostoons, the outer wall of the porch is of stone and 
mud, but the spire is old. There are four inscriptions in or near 
this temple one to the east of the temple dated 1120 on a stone sunk 
ia the earth 3’ 9” broad and 6’ 10” above ground, The second dated 
1282 is on a horo-stous or virgal. ‘The other two on and noar the 
flag pillar have not beon read. Sangameshvar’s templo has a rather 
unreadable inscription sunk in a mod platform. Svmeshvar’s 
temple has three inscriptions, the dates of none of which havo been 
made out. ‘To the north of Virbhadra’s temple are three inscribed 
stones sunk deep in the earth. 


Kakur, a small village on the Tungbhadra, about thirty milos 
south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a population of 72, has in the court 
of @ temple of Mérnati a well preserved inscription of thirty-two and 
a half lines, 


Kalas, a largo village fifteen miles north-cast of Shiggaon in 
Banképur, with in 1881 a population of 2125, was a petty divisional 
centro. It has good cotton soil and a weekly market is held on 
Saturday when the field produce of the surrounding villages is sold. 
The villago has a temple of Nar4yandov and five inscriptions. The 
inscriptions which vary in length from 7’ to 2’ and in breadth from 
8’ 1” to 2’ 1” are all legible. One is dated 930 and belongs to tho 
ninth Réshtrakuta king Govind V.? 








1 Compare Rice's Mysore and Coorg, I. 404, 2 Ind, Ant. XIE. 249. 
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Kalghatgi, in northlatitude 15°10’, east longitude 15°38’, the head- 
quarters of tho Kalyhatgi sub-division, with i 1881 a population 
of 3271, lies on the Kaérwdr-Dhdérwdr road twenty miles south of 
Dharwar. Kalghatgi has a rost-house and a weekly market on 
Tuesdays whon rice 1s chicfly sold. Undor the Mardthés Kalghatgi 
was the head-quarters of a division or samat. 

Kalya’n, 2 small village four miles south of Shiggaon, with in 1881 
a population of 381, has a tomb of a Musalmdan saint Pir Padshéh and 
on a stong on the south of the tomb an inscription dated 1025 in the 
reign of the Western Chiélukya king Someshvar LIT. (1018-1042). 

Ka'mdhenu, six miles north-cast of Kalghatgi, with in 1881 
a population of 577, has an old temple of Kalmeshvar built of black 
granite with ornamental mythological carvings on the outside of 
its walls, Noar tho temple aro two inscriptions said to be much 
worn, About a mile to the south of the village is a water-course 
called Kalhalla. About 1850 a masonry weir to raise its water for 
irrigation purposes was built by Government ata cost of £1000 
(Rs, 10,000), 


Kanchinoglur, soven miles north-east of Héngal, with in 1881 a 
population of 700, Las on a mound of earth an inscription dated 1105. 

Kanvisidgori, a smal! village about ten miles south-cast of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 279, has a temple of Kanvisiddheshvar. 
‘The templo has four inscriptions three in the templo and one ona 
stone ina row of slabs to the south of the tomple. Of tho three 
inscriptions within the temple two are on pillars dated 1265 and 
1269, and the third is dated 1152 ; the fourth inscription outside tho 
temple is dated 1108. 


Kanneshvar, 2 small vyillago ten miles south-east of Héngal, 
with in 1881 a population of 208, has a temple of Kannapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1005 and 1145. Tho 1005 inscription belongs to 
the reign of the Western Chdlukya king Satydshraya II. and gives 
tho namo of his foudatory Bhimréj also called Tailapana-Ankakéra 
as governing the Kisuké4d Banavdsi and Santalige districts.’ 


Kanvalli, village about ten miles south-cast of Karajgi, with in 
1881 a population of 1338, has old temples of Parmeshvar and 
Bhogesh. The Parmeshvar tomple, a stone and brick bnilding is 
about fifty feet long and sevontcen broad. It has four pillars and 
a spire much out of repair. The village has three inscriptions of 
sixteen twenty-four and seventy-two linos, 

Karadgi, cight miles north-cast of Bankdpur, is a large village 
once the head-quarters of the Karadgi petty division. Tho deshpin- 
des of Karadgi still hold vatan lands.” Ina revenue statement of 
about 1790 Karadgi appears under the Kankdpur Sarkar as the head- 
quarters of a pargana yielding a revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000).3 

Karajgi, north latitude 14° 52’, and east longitude 75° 31’, the 
headquarters of the Karajgi sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
3838, lies about fifty miles south-east of Dharwar. It has a woekly 


a ee 


1 Fleet's Kénarese Dynastics, 42. * Mr. J, R. Middleton, C, 8. 
3 Waring’s Marathds, 246, 
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market on Tuesday when field produce chiefly Indian millet and 
pulse are sold. 


Kirgeri, a small village on tho left bank of the Tungbhadra 
about fifteen miles south-cast of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 
362, has a temple of Hanuman built, itis said, about 300 years ago 
by ono Konappa Sunkod a collector of customs. Tho roof of the 
tomplo is supported on sixteen pillars. 


Kod, « large village in the Kod gnb-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 1252, lies on the Samasgi-Harihar road about six miles 
north-cast of Hirokerur tho sub-divisional head-quarters. Kod has a 
trade in rice and chillies valued at about £200 (Rs, 2000) a month, 
The villago has a temple of Hanuman withan Old KAnarese inscription. 


Kodmagi, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 468, has tomples of Bayala Basappa and Siddhardmeshvar. ‘The 
Basappa temple has an inscription dated 1158 ; and tho Siddharém- 
eshvar templo two inscriptions one datod 1080, and another of 
which the date caunot be read. 


* Kolur, a smail villago three miles wost of Karajgi, with in 1881 
a population of 747, has a temple of Basavannain the Jakhandéchdrya 
style with twelvo pillars and two inscriptions. 


Konnur, a large village on the Malprabha, nbout twenty-five 
miles north of Navalgund, with in 1881 a population of 2026, has 
black stone temples of Parmeshvardey and Raincshvar the latter a 
very large building, 


Koranhalli,a village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra in Gadag 
about six miles south of Mundargi, has a Jargo old weir of dry rubble 
stone built right across the Tungbhadra. The weir has been boldly 
built on a natural barrier of rock in the river formed by a trap dyke 
inthe granite. Its crest is from twenty to twenty-two feet abovo the 
low water level of the river,and it is about twenty feet wido at the top. 
The largo stoncs, many of them twelve fect long, three feet deep, and 
2 feet 6 inches wide and some even sixteen feet long, which mostly 
form tho crest of the weir, have been quarried ont by wedges. The 
central part 200 to 300 feet wide has been breached and the weir is 
now usoless, <A contour runuing from it on the Bombay side was 
not favourable for commanding land for irrigation and the work has 
not been restored. Tho weir 1s supposed to have boon built by the 
Vijaynagar kings. On the Madras side of the weir is the village of 
Modalkatta which means ‘The first weir.’ This woir is probably 
tho first of a serics of huge weirs built by the Vijaynagar kings, 
Some of them lower down in the Madras Presidency aro still in use! 


Kotumachgi, a large village on the Gadag-Ron road fifteen 
miles north-east of Gadag, with m 1881 a population of 1937, has a 
temple of Somappa with two inscriptions dated 1112 and 1142, 
the first to the lett of the image of Somappa. Thero is a ruined 
fort in the village, 


Kudla, a small village at the mecting of the Dharma and Varda 
rivers, twolve miles north-east of Héngal, with in 1881 « population 





1 Mr. RB. B, Joyner, C. E, 
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of 611, has a temple of Sangameshvar with an inscription and a 
large yearly fair. 

Kurda‘puy, a small village seven miles east of Dhdérwér, has a 
black stone Lingdyat tomple dedicated to Virbhadra, Someshvar, and 
Siddhaling. The temple has a central hall with three side shrines. 
The roof is supported on twelve pillars. 


Kuntanhashalli, a small villago two miles north-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 231, has a temple of Basappa with an 
inscription dated 1147, 


Kurtkoti, « town about eight miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1872 a population of 5901 and in 1881 of 4516, has temples of 
Gavareshvar, Keri Basappa, Shankarling, and Virupdlsha and five 
inscriptions one near Cavaroshvar’s dated 1244, anothor at Keri 
Basappa’s dated 1082, two at Shankarling’s dated 1132 and 1138, and 
one at Virupdksha’s dated 1087, About 1835 a copper-plate grant was 
found in digging a foundation at Kurtkoti. The grant professes to 
be dated in A.D. 610 in the sixtconth yoar of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramdditya.[., who-appears on better evidence to have 
reigned from 670 to 680. Mr. Fleet has proved that the grant isa 
forgery of the ninth or tenth century a.p.! 


Kusugal, with in 1881 @ population of 2071,is a large village 
about six milos north-east of Hubli During 1870.75 large 
experimonts for introducing New Orleans cotton were made; but as 
the result proved unsatisiactory they were given up in 1876.7 
Kusugal has the ruins of alarge fort, part of which is kept in 
repair as a district bungalow, In 1790 Kusugal was described as 
a small fort about 9 milo and a half round, very handsome and well 
built, strongly placed on rising ground in a black plam. The fort 
seemed to have becn built by a man of science and the builder or 
improver was said to have been Badr-ul Zamin Khan, Tipn’s general, 
who held Dharwar for seven months against a united Mardtha and 
Ruglish force in 1790 and 1791, The outer defence was a ditch ~ 
twenty feet wido and doep which was carried all round. Behind 
the outer ditch was a breastwork with a parapet and embrasures 
and a not very thick hedge. TBetween the hedge and tho covert 
way was a second breastwork irregular and unfinished. The curtain 
was of stone flanked by bastions and commanded by cavaliors. 
The entrance was from the south through four or five strong gate- 
ways® In 1526 4 committee of inspection described Kusugal as a 
strong atone fort, irregularly oblong, about 300 yards long and 200 
yards broad. It was surrounded by a broad dry ditch and had 


1 Indian Antiquary, VII, 217 ; Kaénarese Dynasties, 27. ? See above pp. 298-300, 

3 Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 257. 

4 The committec callod it a place of considerable strength for three reasons, (1) 
the rampart was covered by an carthen mound or glacia to a height unusual in 
Marétha works ; (2) the absence of water for five miles round which made a regular 
attack very difficult ; (3) the little cover afforded by the neighbourhood to a hostile 
force. Tho committee recommended it as a good military depot, as its interior was of 
a dry hard soil and as @ garrison even of 200 men could hold the place against a large 
force. There was one objection against this in the bad state of the roada in the 
neighbourhood during the rains, the suil being chiefly cotton-growing. 
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three or four guns and a few good buildings and materials specially 
atone quarries. A second committee of inspection in 1842 described 
Kusugal asa strong irregular fort about 200 yards long by 150 
broad, with an inner and an outer line of fortifications, ‘I'he innor 
works consisted of about eleven bastions joined by curtains all 
built of strong stone masonry and varying in height from twenty- 
four to thirty feet. The bastions were largo and fit for ordnance 
especially a central bastion on the eastern face. This central 
bastion was sixty feet high and provided with parapets having 
embrasures or gunholes in good order. The entrance to this work 
was by a small door (10’x 5’ x 6”) strongly fitted in stone work near 
the north-east bastion on tho east face. Ata distance of thirty to 
forty yards this inner line of work was completely surrounded by 
an outer line of a twenty feet high rampart with parapet. The ram- 
part had a small but steep glacis about fifty fect broad with at its 
foot a ditch abont 15’ broad and 10’ deep. Abont thirty yards 
beyond the first ditch a second smaller ditch entirely surrounded 
the fort. The whole of the works wore much ruined but from their 
height partly covercd the inner fortifications, The entrance to tho 
outer lincs of works was by two gates in the north-east face ; but 
the work about the gates was too much out of repair to render 
them of any use. ‘here were two reservoirs in the fort, one of 
which never dried. Several quarries between the two lines of 
works from which the stone for the fortifications had beon obtained 
also served as reservoirs and held water till March. There wero 
a few inhabited houses and ruins of a palace within the fort, with 
no protection against shells, The committee found that the chief 
strength of the fort lay in the inner works, ‘They were well built, 
were in good order, and were covered from ordnance by the outer 
line. Tho chief consideration for an invading force was, especially in 
the hot season, the absence of water in the neighbourhood.’ Kusugal 
fort was taken by the Marfth4s immediately after the capitulation of 
the Dharwar garrison after aseven months’ siege in 1791-92.? The 
territories of Kusugal and Dhérwar formed part of the land which tho 
Peshwa ceded to the British under the Poona treaty of 18173 


Lakkundi, about sevon miles south-enst of Gadag, with in 1881 
@ population of 3263, is a place of antiquarian interest with about 
fifty temples and thirty-five inscriptions. Tho temples are of various 
degrees of size and beauty and are said to have been built by the 
mythic architect Jakhanéchérya, Great artistic skill is shown in 
the stone carvings of many of the larger temples, the work some- 
what resembling Chinese ivory carving. The chief temples are of 
Chandramauloshvar, Ganesh, Gokarneshvar, Holgund, Basavanna 
Ishvar, Kadshivishveshvar, Kumbhérgirishvar, Lakshmindrdyan, 
Mallikérjun, Ménkeshvar, Nagardevér, Nanneshvar, Nilkanthoshvar, 
Someshvar, Virbhadra, Virup4ksh, and Vishvandth. The Chandra- 
mauleshvar temple has three inscriptions all dated 1184. Kashivish- 











ee pe 





1MSS, 2 Moor’s Narrative, 41. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, Hngagements, and Sanads, V. 71; Prinsep’s British India,201, 
Hamilton notices that, though formally ceded, Kusugal fort continued to be held by 
the followors of Trimbakji. Description of Hindustan, IT, 238, 
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veshvar is the finest and one of the largest temples in Lakkundi. 
Tt is a double temple, a western temple including a shrine, hall, and 
porch, and facing it is an castern temple with a shrine and a small 
antechamber. ‘I'he porch of the western temple is joined to tho 
antechamber of the cast temple by a little raised platform sur- 
rounded by a low parapet. Thetwo doorways of the hall on tho 
south and east are beautiful specimens of delicate chiselling. The 
mouldings up the sides and round the top are chiefly square; they 
are most elaborately wrought with scrolls and figures and in some 
of the mouldings the patterns are so cut away behind that the 
work has the appearance of beautiful fretwork standing forward 
from the door post and only fixed to it up the sides. Among these 
mouldings there are beautiful scrolls of foliage a scroll with a little 
figure in every twist, a line of little pairs of figures with conven- 
tional clouds between them, another of griffins rampant one above 
the other so arranged that their bodics form a scroll. Another 
scroll is a lozenge-shaped flower repeated with little beads with 
foliage filling the anglos, and one is made of little squares in cach 
of which snakes arc most-ingeniously twisted and knotted together. 
In the middle of thése squaré mouldings on eithor side of the door 
runs a slender projecting pilaster whose shaft is in sections square, 
octagon, sixteen-sided, and round by turns and prettily hung with 
festoons of beads and ornamented in various other ways, On tho 
central projecting blocks over the doorways is Gaja-Lakshmi or the 
Lakshmi with elephants. The southern doorway has had a row of 
detached and inserted. small standing figures over the top under the 
cornice, and both doors have figures on either side at the bottom of 
the mouldings. The pillara in tho interior, four of which support 
the dome of the hall, are elaborately worked. The shrine doorway 
rivals the othors in design and workmanship. On a raised plinth on 
one side of the hallis a row of female figures representing the 
goddess Saptashati or Chandi in her angry mood. The ceilings 
are poor compared with the rest of the building being ornamented 
only with a central rosette or lotus and a little filigree work in the 
corners. ‘The exterior of the wall of the hall is divided into panols 
by thin pilastors and in cach of these pilasters is a little canopied 
niche. Qn each of the south, west, and north faces of the walls of 
the shrine is a prominent nicho surmounted by a deep projecting 
cornice and a little tower above of the northern type. Above this 
again and ombracing the top of the tower isa trefoil canopy 
dependent from a fame-faco or kirtimukh. The towor or shikhara 
with canopy is repeated in each courso of the spire. On either side 
of every niche are six panels each depicting a mythological scene. 
The niches round this shrine are empty, though several round the 
eastern shrine have figures in them. On a stone called samadhikallu 
in this temple is an inscription dated 1198. 

Kumbhérgirishvar temple is now surrounded by buildings. It 
hag thrbe shrines with carved doors and four pillars with curiously 
sculptured bracket capitals. Of the intcresting temple of Lakshmi- 
naraéyan ouly the spire is preserved. ‘Mankoshvar has three 
shrines, of which only one is occupied. The upper parts of the 
building are destroyed, The tomple has two inscriptions dated 
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1123 and 1241, Nagardevdr temple has lost its spire and upper 
parts but what remains shows that, though not overloaded with 
ornaments, the temple has been finished with great care and 
elaboration. Inside of the shrine is a curious image of » cobra 
which appears to have been carved on tho back of a Jina’s throne. 
This temple has an inscription dated 1120. Nanneshvar temple has 
in tho central hal! four noatly carved pillars with square bases and 
in the porch sixteen pillars of four distinct patterns, one formed of 
eight slender round shafts clubbed together. ‘Che temple has three 
inscriptions one dated 1186, the other two have not been read. 
Nilkantheshvar temple, the outer wall of whose shrine is sculptured, 
is in ruins. Someshvar is a neat little deserted temple with threo 
inscriptions one dated 1118. he other two are Jain: slabs with 
rauch worn inscriptions. Virbhadra with two doors in front and 
sloping eaves has three inscriptions two on two large slabs built 
into tho left wall and one on a stone outside, all undeciphered. 
Virupéksh, now the chief temple in the village, is plain and half 
ruined, WVishvanith’s is a double temple, the smaller one facing 
the Jarger, It is partially ruined and is exquisitely rich in carving. 
The north door, north side, and back of tho shrine and a sort of 
attached polygonal pillar between. the shrine and the porch on tho 
outside are fairly entire. Vr. Burgess considers them perhaps the 
finest existing specimens of Flindn decorative work. The templo 
has an inscription dated 868. ‘Ihere are two Juin temples or bastis 
in the village. In the west of the town is the largest temple in 
Lakkundi, the principal Jain temple. [é consists of a shrine a 
closed hall and an open hall or, mandap. Tho last has been built 
in and closed up of Jate with mortar and mud walls. In the 
sanciuary seated on a throne is an image of a Jina, A rosette is 
cut on the tread of the step before the shrine doorway. The temple 
is still in use. ‘Tho only figure sculpture is a ropresentation of a 
seated Jina in little ornamental niches in the courses of the roof 
and. spire. The walls are plain being divided into panels by 
pilasters with canopied niches occasionally introduced. ‘I'he spire 
is of the Dravidian type, the ‘first storey rising with perpendicnlar 
walls to a height of sevon or eight feet above the roof, From this 
the roof runs up in a pyramidal form to the crowning member, the 
Dravidian final. A little distance from this large temple or basti is 
a much smaller deserted Jain temple. It was evidently dedicated 
to Pérshvandth, but the image has been removed leaving ouly the 
back of the seat with the hooded snake on it. Br&hmanic Iindus 
have appropriated the temple under the uame of Nagardevar, It 
consists of a shrine a hall and a porch. Its exterior hke the 
large Jain temple basti is very plain, ‘The spire is completely gone. 
Several fragments of Jain figures lio about. One of the Jain 
temples has an inscription dated 1172. 
The Lakkundi temples, afterwards rebuilt, suffered soverely in a 
Chola invasion about A.p. 1070 wheu the Lakshmeshvar temples 
wore destroyed. The feuds between tho Braéhmans and Lingdyats 
contributed to their injury. All the temples are being rapidly 











1 Colonel Meadows Taylor. Sce above p. 305. 
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destroyed by trees growing on the roofs, and by the matcrials and 
sculptures being carried off for building purposes, Besides for its 
temples, Lakkundi is noted for its stop-wolls built in the 
Jakhandchérya style. ‘he chicf of these wolls are the Chhabir- 
bhénvi, Kanner-bhinvi, and Musukin-bhaénvi. ‘The best is the 
Musukin-bhénvi well near Minikeshvar’s temple. hroe flights of 
steps lead down on three sides to the water. On the fourth sido isa 
bag for drawing water. Projecting from the sides just above tho 
water are small canopied niches} There is also a ruinod fort in 
and about which are five inscribed stoncs one of them under a 
tamarind tree dated 1120, There are six other inscribed stones in 
difforent parts of Lakkundi, the inscriptions on which except ono 
dated 868 near the Kanner-bhinvi well have not becn made out. 
its numerous templos, some of them as early as tho uinth and tenth 
centuries, and its thirty-five inscriptions, probably the largest 
number found to exist at any ono place in tho Bombay Karndiak 
districts, show that between the ninth and the fonrteenth ccnturies 
Lakkundi was an important town. Of the thirty-five incriptions 
the fourteen whose dates have been read vary from 868 to 1241,;? 
threo of these dated 1172, 1174, and 1175 probably bcloug 
to the reign of the Kalachuri Bijjala’s son Someshvar IV. (1167- 
1175), while two dated 1184, and one dated 1186 probably belong 
to the last Western Chélukya king Someshvar IV. (1185-1192) 
who for a time re-established Chaélukya supromacy after it had been 
usnrped (1161-1183) by ihe Kulachuris. In 1192 the grest Hoysala 
king Balla! TT. better known as Vir Ballél (1191-1211) established 
himself at the capital of Lokkigundi (Lakkundi), and, according 
to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 Lakkundi was the scene 
of a battle between Ballél Il. acting as the commander of his 
father’s forces and Jaitugi the son of the Devgiri Yadav Bhillam 
(1187-1191), in which Jattngi was worsted.$ 


Madanbha'vi is a large village fifteen miles north-west of 
Dharwar, with m 1881 a.popnlation of 18387. It has temples of 
Rémlingdev and Kallapdev the former in ruins and the latter small. 
Each of tho temples has an inscription, 


Makarvalli is a smaJ! village cleven miles south-cast of Hangal 
with in 1881 a population of 440, Near a pond is an inscribed 
pillar called Garud Khémb or the Vulture’s Pillar dated 1399, 


Maigund, a village eight miles south-east of Haéngal with in 
1881 a population of 645, has a templo of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription dated 1115. 


Mangundi, a large village on the Dhérwaér-Yelldpur road, six 
miles south of Dharwar, with in 1881 « population of 1689, has 
ruined black stone tomples of Siddhaling and a small black stone 
temple of Kalmeshvar. Hach temple has an inscription. 


1 Mr. Henry Cousens, Head Assistant, Archeological Survey. 

2 The details are two dated 868, one each dated 1116, 1118, 1120, 1123, 1172, 1174, 
and 1175, two dated 1184, and one each dated 1186, 1198, and 1241. 

= Flect’s Kanarceo Dynasties, 68, 72. 
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Mankatti, a small village four miles north of Shiggaon, with 
in 1881 a population of 803, has a temple of Solbeshvar with three 
inscriptions on its pillars. 

Mantigi, a small village six miles south-cast of Hangal, with in 
1831 a population of 624, has an inscription dated 1165. 


Mantrava‘di, a small village four miles cast of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 459, has three inseriplions one (5’ x 38’) in front 
of a temple of Tlanumdn tho second (4° 9" x2’) near the east gate 
of the village and the third (1’ 6“ x 1’) in the court of one Rdman 
Bhandari’s house. One of them Is dated 805 (S. 787) and belongs 
to tho fourth Rashtrakuta king Amoyhvarsh T. (851-877).1 


Masur, a large village about seven miles south-east of Hirckerur, 
with in 1881 a population of 2646, hus a ruined fort and a weekly 
market held on Sunday when rice and chillies aro chiefly sold. 
According toa Persian and Arabic inscription stone built into the 
outlet of tho Maday lako the fort was built in 1635 by Muhammad 
Khan bin Raja Farid an officer of the seventh Adilsh&hi king 
Mahmud (1626-1656). The large artificial-Madagz luke is about 
three miles south-west of Masur alinost ontirely within Maisur limits 
but largely used for Dhirwir irrigation? ‘The lake is believed .to 
have been designed and built by iho Vijaynagar kings. To tho 
upper slnico of the lake a tradition of Lumar sacrifice is attached, 
Bemg the crowning point or finishing touch of the great work the 
Vijaynagar king and all his courtiers had assembled to see the 
ercction of the first of the twenty-two monoliths for supporting the 
sluice. But all the ellects of the workmen failed and though day 
passed after day the pillar would not move. A rumour got round 
that the goddess presiding on the lake wasangry and that nothing 
but a human sacrifico would satisfy her. Juakshini a virgin daughtor 
of the chief digger stepped forward and she having been buried 
alive below the site of the stone no further trouble was found in 
erccting it In a revenue statement of abont 1789 Masur appears 
under the Bankdpur sarkar as tho head-qnarters of a pargana or 
sub-division yicldiny a yearly revenue of abont £1500 (Rs. 15,000).4 

Medleri, « large village on the Tungbbadra eight miles north- 
east of R4nebennur, with in 1881 a population of 2085, is noted for 











i Fleet's Kanarcso Dynasties, 45. 

2 See above pp. 260-208, The stones of Masur fort have been largely used in re- 
building the Madag dain, Tho Persian and Arabic inscription may be translated : 
‘With the namo of Gad who is the most merciful of the merciful, dol begin. There is 
no god but God and Muhamniad is hiy Prophet, This impregnable fortress was built 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmud Adilshah bin [brahim Adilsh4h. May his kingdom he 
eternal, Who is the asylum of faith of justice and uf mighty power. ‘The writer of 
this inscription Muhammad Khan bin Raja Farid the chief of the king's servants 
having lately exerted himself in abolishing intiddlity and establishing Tslam in which 
one may meet with the best in both worlds, by the inapiration of God and his own 
might began this furtress distinguished for victory in Il. 1042 (a,b, 1682) for this his 
faithfulness and eminent services have been fully appreciated by the king and the 

ublic, ‘his fort was finished in H. 1045 (a.p. 1635), All wished-for anccess ia 
rom God. Let all Muhammadans know the glad news that (rod is the only guardian 
and he is the most merciful vf the merciful.” Mr. R. B. Joyner, U.K. 

3 List of Archezological Remains, 15-18, ! Waring’s Mardthds, 246. 
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its melons and blankots. The melons are mostly used locally. The 
blankets are sold in the By4dgi market about fifteen milos to the 
west, An irrigation reservoir to hold 57,600,000 cubic foet of water 
has beon built by Government in Medleri villago.? 


Medur village, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 188] a 
population of 1120, has temples of the goddess Nilamma of Billeshvar 
aud of Basapps. Basappa’s temple has two inscriptions dated 1045 


aud 1047, and Billeshvar’s temple has a hero-stone or virgal dated 
1264. 


Mevundi, a small village cighteen miles south-east of Gadag, 
with im 1881 @ population of 993, has a temple of Vyankatraman 
with to the right of the image an Inscription dated 1266. 


Misrikoti, a large village on the Hubli-Kalghatgi road eight 
miles north-cast of Kalghatgi, with in 1881 a population of 3226, 
was the head-quarters of a sub-division till 1835 and of a potty 
division till 1862. A weekly market is held on Fridays when rice 
is chiofly sold. Misrikoti has a large fort and a black stone temple 
of Rameshvar with an inscription. During the Third Maratha War 
Misrikoti surrendered to Brigadier-General Munro on the 15th of 
January 1818." 


Motibennur, on the Dhérwaér-Harihar road about twelve miles 
north-east of Ranchennur, is a largo village with a travellers’ 
bungalow and, in 1881, a population of 2621. In 1790 Captain 
Moor the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Motibennur as a 
market town of some extent and importanco enclosed by a ditch 
aud a wall of no strength.’ There were some handsome atonc houses 
and a brisk traffic with Mysore chiefly in sandalwood. The market 
has ceased and the town secms to have declined. Close to the 
village is an uniqne megalithic structure apparently the remains of 
an euormous dolmen consisting of large rough unhewn stones resting 
horizontally on upright stones.* 

Mudur village, eight miles south of Héngal, with in 188! a 
population of 937, has in front of a temple of Brahma a hero stone 
or virgal with an inscription dated 1126. Outside tho village isa 
templo of Mallikarjun with an juscription dated 1187. 


Mugad, soven miles west of Dharwar, is tho head-quarters of the 
Devar Hubli petty division, with in 1881 a population of 1512. Ta 
the neighbourhood of Mugad is an old artificial lake repaired by 
the British Government in 18-49-50 and 1877-78, 1t is largely used 
for irrigation purposes 

Muigund, about twelve miles south-west of Gadag, with in 
1681] # population of 5386, is an old town with several temples and 
inscriptions. Till 1848 when through failure of heirs it lapsed to 
Government, Mulgund belonged to the chiof of Tasgaon. Till 1862 
Mulgund was a petty divisional head-quarters. The 1872 census 
showed a population of 6844 of whom 5364 wera Hindus and 1480 














a Mr. R. RB Joyner, c.E, 2 Blacker’s Maratha War Memoir, 287. 
3 Narrative of Captain Tittle’s Detachment, 241-242. 4Mr, R. B, Joyner, CoE. 
5 See abuve pp, 258-263, 
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Musalméins. The 1881 census showed 5386 people or a decrease of 
1458. Of these 4421 wero Hindus and 965 Musalmans. There 
are nine chief temples, five Brihman and four Jain. The five 
Braéhmanic temples are to KAlbhairav, Kumbeshvar, Nagaresh, Pete 
Basappa, aud Siddheshvar; the fonr Jain temples are of Chandrandth, 
P4rshvandth, Hiri, and a fonrth of which the name is not 
known. Kalbhairav’s templo has a largo Bhairav inside, and 
two inscriptions; Kumbeshvar has an inscribed stone sunk in 
the earth; Nagarosh has two inscriptions, one in front of the temple 
door dated 1062 and the other in the wall outside to the left of the 
temple whose date has not been made out; Peto Basappa has two 
worn-out inscriptions dated 1207. Siddheshvar has in the temple 
court, to the left of the entrance, a rudely ent inscription on a 
narrow stoue. Chandranath’s teruplo has three inscriptions, one 
dated 902 belonging to the Raéshtrakuta king Krishnavallabha or 
Krishna IT. (875-912),! the second dated 1275 records the death 
of Bhamatti wife of one Madarns ruling at Mulgund, and the third 
on a pillar in the temple bears date 1675, Behind the temple is a 
large rock with an unfinished carving of a figure twenty-live feet 
long and an inscription partly worn out. The Hiri temple has two 
inscriptions one of them dated 1275. ‘The unnamed Jain temple 
has two inscriptions dated 902 and 1058. Three other inscriptions 
remain in Mulgund, two in a monastery called Andansvami's math 
both dated 1224, and the third dated 1170 is in @ private Louse. 
To the east of the town is a small hill about 300 feet high where a 
large fair is held in Kartik or November-December. People take 
to tho hill top a slipping stone or jarbandi and let themselves 
down on it. 


Mundargi, about twenty-four miles south-east of Gadag, is the 
head-quarters of a petty division with in 188] a population of 6826, 
of whom 3328 were Hindus and 498 Musalmans. The town lies at 
tho base of a small hill on which stands a ruined fort. Its position 
on the Dhirwér-Nizim frontier has helped Mundargi to grow into 
a, large market town with many shops and a market where chillies, 
molasses, tamarind, and turmeric are chiefly sold. 


Tn 1842 a committee of inspection described Mundargi fort as on 
arocky hill abont 250 feet high, with a stecp and much exposed 
ascont. ‘he fort defences were irregular about 160 yards long 
by 100 broad. ‘They included bastions connected by a wall five 
or six feet thick, with narrow ramparts, built of loose stone but 
sufficiont to hold matchlock-men. The works wore about sixteen feet 
high, und some of the bastions were able to hold guns. The works 
were in fair order and entiroly commanded the hill which had 
no cover. There were two entrances to the fort ono mnch ruined 
to the north with two gatoways; the other on the west, a single 
small door in bad order, There was a good supply of water from a 
pond which held water throughout the year. ‘The interior had no 
houses and no inhabitants and was perfectly exposed to hills. Tho 
committee found that though the fort defences were of little 











1 Compure Fleot's Kanarese Dynasties, 35-36, 7 Ray Bahadur Tirtmalrav Venkatesh. 
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strength, as the ascent up the hill was much oxposed a determined 
garrison might give much trouble. Before the 1857 Mutinies 
Mundargi was under a hereditary district officer named Bhimrav 
Nadgir. From some grievance, real or fancied, this man was in 
concert with the mutinous Brihman chief of Nargund and murdered 
a British guurd which had been placed over somo of his ammunition 
and stores. Ho fled to Kopal in the Nizém’s torritory about 
twenty-five miles north-cast of Mundargi and was killed in the 
siege of that town Bhimrdv’s privato villages of Bennihalli and 
Haitépur were confiscated. 


Munvalli, a small village one mile north-west of Bauképur, with 
in 1881 @ population of 156, has three inscriptious two in the village 
and the third in a field close by. 


Muttur, a sinall village about nine miles north-west of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 552, hasa granite temple of Shiv about 
thirty feet long by filteen broad with a small shrine. The temple is 
built of black granite, with a roof supported on thirty-two pillars 
and walls carved with nnmerons figures. It has recently been 
repaired with brick and enjoys a Government grant. In front of 
the temple are cleyen stoues ond of thom a hero-stone or virgal with 
an inscription dated 1382, 

Na'ga’‘mve, five miles sonth-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 864, has a temple of Mahabaleshvar with four inscriptions, 
dated 1207, 1211, 1214, and 1255. The second belongs to the 
reign of tho Hoysala king Balldl LL. or Vir Ballél (1192-1211), and 
the fourth to the reign of the Devgiri Yddav king Krishna 
(1247-1260) 

Na‘gvand village,about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 
188] a population of 1410; has/on the bank of a pond an inscription 
dated 1120. 


Naregal, a large village fourteen miles north-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 1840, has an old temple and eight 
inseriplions. ‘I'he temple of Sarveshvar is said to be very old; its 
roof is supported by twenty-four round polished pillars. Naregal 
has also a famous reservoir und small temple of Basappa. The 
reservoir is the largest in the Hdéngal sub-division and has an arca 
of 302 acres, It is supplied with water by the Kanchineglar canal. 
There are four inscriptions in and about ihe Sarveshvar temple, 
three of them dated 1077, 1125, and 1130. Near the reservoir are 
three more inscriptions two on hero-stones or virgals dated 1099 
and 1150 and one on a broken stone on the wall of ity sluice dated 
1186. ‘Tho temple of Basappa has an inscription dated 1273. Ina 
revere statement of about 1790 Nurgul probably Narogal appears 
under the Banképur sarkdr as the head-quarters of a pargane 
yielding a yearly revenuo of £5487 (Rs. 54,870). 

Naregal, ten miles south-east of Ron, with in 1881 a population, 
of 6071, is an old town with tomples and inscriptions. The 1872 
census showed a population of 5182 of whom 4668 were Hindus and 














1 See above pp, 434-437, * Flect’s Kanarese Dynastics, 67, 73, 
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514 Musalméns, The 1881 census showed 6071 or an increase of 
889 of whom 5422 wore Hindus and 649 Musalmdns. Naregal has 
a weokly market on Mondays and blackstone temples of Chandra- 
malleshvardev, Kalmeshvardey, Someshvardev, and Tripurantak- 
eshvar and a fifth blackstoue temple of Molle Brahmadev in the 
neighbouring hamlet ot Kodikop. Someshvar’s the chief temple has 
two halls, a shrine beyond them, and tww long shrines one on cither 
side of the first hall which is open in front, Jn these side shrines a 
long altar or bench runs the length of the back wall, the front of 
which is moulded. Along the top of this altar is a row of sockets 
for detached images and about the middle of tho west shrine are two 
images in their places, On either side of the doors of theso shrines is 
a panel of open screen work of a pretty diaperdesign. ‘he pillars of 
the outer hall aro much like thoso in the Dambal porch, star-shaped 
in plan with the corners running up throngh all the horizontal 
mouldings of baso shaft and capital. The onter face of the temple 
has nearly all been thrown down, and mud walla have been built in 
and around it.! There are seven inscriptions, one of fifty-eight lines 
in Kalmoshvardev’s temple, and another.of forty-seven and a half 
lines in 'l’ripuréntakeshvar’s temple» Both-are ia the times of the 
Sinda chief Permadi J. (1104-1144) and reeord grants by villago 
officers made in 950.2 The third inseription in front of a temple of 
Hanuman to the west of the ruimed Naregal fort bears date 1044, 
The fourth is dated 1160, and the fifth is of the time of the Sinda 
chief Permddi dated 1104, The sixth and seventh are horo-stones 
or virgals dated 1197 and 1290... Tho Kodikop templo of Mollo 
Brahmadev has two inscriptions. , One, of which twenty-nine lines 
can be made out, is built into the wall on the right of the templo 
door. It bolongs to the Sinda chief Achngi TT. (1098-1122) a 
fendatory of the Western Chélukya king Vikraméditya VI. 
(1075-1126) and records a grant made in 1122, The inscription 
shows that Achugi was governing the Kisukdd*® Seventy and 
reveral other towns tho chief of which was Nareyangal 
Abbegere the chicf town of tho Nareyangal 'Fwelyo which was 
in the Belvola Nine-hundred. The other inscription is in 
thirty-seven lines to the left of the temple door. It is dated 
1144 and belongs to the Sinda chief Permddi T. a feudatory of the 
Western Chalukya king Jagadekmalla IT. (1138-1150). This and 
the other three Naregal mscriptions of Permédi I. show that his 
capital was Krambarge perhaps tho modern Yelburga in the Nizdm’s 
territories thirteen miles cast of Narogal, and that’he had tho 
government of the Kisukd4d Seventy, the Kelyédi* 'I'hree hundred 
and the Nareyauval 'l'welve, as the fendatory first of tho Western 
Chaélukya king Vikramaditya VJ.and then of his son Jagadekmuallall. 
The inscriptions record that Permddi T. defeated the Goa Kadambas 
(1007-1250), and the Doysala Balléls (1157-1210) besicginy the city 
of Dvérasamudra cr Halebid in West Maisur. 

















1 Dr. J. Burgess. * Compare Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 96, 

3 Risukad literally means a ruby forest. The name appears not tv be known now ; 
bat it evidently denoted the country lying round Kisuvolal literally ruby city, which 
is Pattada-Kisuvolal or Pattadakal in Bijapur twenty-live miles east of Naregal. 

4 Kelvadi is perhaps the modern Kelvadi in Bijapur ten miles north-cast of BAdémi. 
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Narendra, 2 large village five miles north-east of Dharwar, with 
in 1881 a population of 2114, was a petty divisional head-quartors 
under the Peshwds, The village has a tomplo of Shankarling rebuilt 
by the villagors. Ona mound between the temple and the road is 
an inscribed stone tablet of the Goa Kédambas (1007-1250).' In 
1827 Captain Clunes notes it as Nurendra on the Belgaum-Dharwér 
road, a post runnors’ station with 994 houses, thirteen shops, and 
wells,? 


Nargund, 15° 43’ north latitudo and 75° 27’ cast longitude on 
the Hubli-Bijépur road about twelve miles north of Navalgund, is 
the head-quarters of the Nargund petty division, with in 1881] a 
population of 7874. The town lies at the foot of a high steep hill 
which suddenly rises nearly 800 fect from the plain, The town is ill 
built and dirty and contains tho palace of tho late chief which is now 
used. as the office of the petty divisional officer. Tho 1872 census 
showed a population of 9931 of whom &622 were Hindus and 
1809 Musalmans. The 1881 returns showed 7874 or a decrcase of | 
2057, of whom 6825 were Hindus and 1049 Musalmdns. Besides the 
revenue and police offices of the Nargund petty division, Nargund 
has a post offico, a. municipality, a ruined hill fort, and temples. 
Tho municipality was established in 1871, In 1882-83 it had aon 
income of £179 (Rs. 1790) and an oxpenditure of £214 (Rs. 2140). 
The chief sonrces of income are house and other taxos, and most of 
the expendituro is on sanitation water-supply and roads. The 
water-sapply is chiefly from three ponds called Halbhavi, Kumbar, 
and Padvangond, of which it is proposed to enlargo the Halbhavi 
poud when funds allow. Mikcund, though nota manufacturing 
town, is a busy trade mart whero merchants from Dharwar and North 
Kanara exchango rice sugar and spices. 


The ruined fort is on the Nargund hill 388 acres in extent. The 
hill stands by itself, its sides are rocky and its top flat, while tho 
lower slopes are covered with prickly pear. The way up is by a steep 
ascent about a mile and a half long with steps at the top. On tho 
bare top are five unuscd ponds and remains of buildings granaries 
and magazines. There is also a temple of Venkatesh but no cannon, 
In 1826 a committce of inspection described the fort as very 
irregular and coveriug the top of a high rocky hill, Tho works 
appeared to have been faced with stone without cement. All round 
the fort the country was cultivated and tho soil fit for cotton, In 
the hot season water was scarce.* A second committee of inspection 
in 1842 described Nargund hill as lying north-west by south-east 
in a large plain of cotton soil almost waterless in the hot season. The 
hill was wbout 600 fect high at the end, and a little dopressed in the 
middlo, and had a plain top about 1200 yards long by fifty to 200 
feet broad. To about half-way up the hill rose from the plain at 
nearly an evon slope of thirty-five to forty feet. In the upper half 
tho rocks rose sheer, in some places in ticrs of natural scarps, one 
over the other, in other places in one sheer scarp of great height. 
The entire crest of the hill was fortified with stone bastions and 








1 Fluet's KAnarese Dynasties, 90. + Itinerary, 27, 3 MS, Report. 
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curtains, in some places in double lines. The works were in good 
order and though of no great height, coupled with the natural bold 
charactor of the rock, they made the fort look impregnable to assault. 
The south-west end was formed into a citadel by astone curtain built 
across the crest of the hill. It contained one large strong gate 
loading into the outer fort. The bastions and works in the citadel 
were all in good order and capable of holding ordnance. The citadel 
overlooked tho towu and the rock on which it was built was the 
boldest point of the hill, a perpendicular scarp of very great height. 
The fort had two entrances, hoth from inside the citadel. One ran 
up the north-east side of the hill, the other led by a pathway up the 
south-west side, The north-east was the chief entrance and passed 
through strong gates well flanked and defended by bastions and loop- 
holed walls. The ascent near the gates was steep and stony. In 
the south-west entranco was a small gate with two small strong 
doors leading through a small rock-cut gallery. The fort containod 
two lergo cisterns holding much water and romains of a number of 
houses. In the citadel was a palace with a few lines and store-rooms 
for arms and ammunition. Some picces of ordnance were mounted. 
on carriages but not in good order. A few guards lived in the 
citadel. The committco were of opinion from its natural strongth 
and from its cfficioncy for defence that the fortress was capablo of 
making a strong resistance, specially because there were no heights 
uttached to the hill and no availablo positions for batterics, while tha 
groat extent of the fort made mortars of no use. The only chances 
of attack were by a daring entrance by the main gate or an attempt 
to escalade the west point of tho fort where the hill slope ran 
almost to the foot of the works, where however the works were 
double. The committee considered the fort one of the strongest in 
the Bombay Kurn4tak. If well defended its, capture would require 
much timo and trouble and a large invading foree. 


Nargund has a largo temple of Shankarling and a smaller temple 
of Mahdbaleshvar, both built of black stone and a small temple of 
Joda Hanumant with an inscription dated 1147. Tho temple of 
Venkatesh on the hill top in the fort was built in 1720 by Ramrdy, 
the founder of the Ra&mdurg chiefship, at a cost of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) and enjoys a yearly grant of £221 (Rs. 2210) in land 
and £182 (Rs,1320)in cash. ln 1792 when tho Raémdurg estates were 
divided, the temple with its endowment was mado over to the 
Nargund branch. Jn 1858, in the sack which followed the flight of 
the Nargund chief, the temple was desecrated and the idol broken, 
When the Mutiny troubles had passed the Rémdury chief spent a 
large sum in consecratiny his aucestral temple and in consideration 
of the interest he took in it Government entrusted the temple with 
its eudowmont to the charge of the Rémdurg family. A yearly fair 
in honour of the god attended by about 10,000 people is held on tho 
full-moon of Ashvin or September-Octobeor and lasts for twelve days. 





1 Ramrdv is said to have built the temple at the desire ofhis family god Venkatesh 
The god, wishing to save Ramrdv from the trouble and fatigue of a long journey to his 
distant shrine, appeared to his devotec ina dream and told him that he would ba 
content if Réinrav brought from Lakshmeshvar an image called Keshav Murti and 
enshrined it in Nargund as Shri Venkateshvar. 
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A car procession takes place on tho last day. The pilgrims come 
from Gadag, Hubli, Navalgund, and Ronin Dharwar, Bédémi in 
South Bijapur, and Saundatti in Belgaum. About £200 (Ks, 2000) 
worth of goods are sold chiefly catubles and bangles. Nargund has 
fonr schools three of them two Kdnarese and one Marathi for boys, 
and one for girls, The Nargund pricsts are believed to have a 
valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. The collection was 
made by the late chicf Bhéskarrév. The Bréhmans doclare that all 
wore destroyed during the sack of the town in 1858, But it is 
probable that most of them are still in cxistence. 

The earlicst known mention of Nargund is in 1674 when it is said 
to have been fortified by Shivaji.' In 1778 when Haidar became 
master of the whole country south of the Krishna, Nargund was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowledged Haidar’s supre- 
macy and paid tribute? Iu 1785 by demanding a higher tribute 
Tipu Sultan estranged Vonkatrdy, tho chief of Nargund, As by 
himself he was unable to withstand ‘Tipu, Veukatrdv applied for 
help to the Bombay Goverument, and as they wero unable to help 
him he turned to tho Court.of,Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatrdy, 
Nana Fadnavis interfered. Tledeclared that 'l'ipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments and that the rights 
of Brdhman landholders, except when guilty of treason, were always 
respected, Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to demand 
more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay and thus give him a 
pretext for reducing the fort., In March 1785 when news reached 
VPooua that the sicgo of Nargund was begun, a body of Mardthds 
was sent to relieve Veukatréy, Before the Poona detachment 
arrived, want of water had foreod the Mauisur troops to raise the 
siege. ‘hey were still in the neighbourhood and alter some 
skirmishing compelled the Mardth4s to retire, took Ramdurg about 
twonty miles north-west of Nargund, and resumed the siege of 
Nargnnd. On Tipu’s assurance that only the regular tribute would 
be exacted, the Maratha army re-crossed the Krishna. The siego 
was pressed with vigour and on the strength of the terms promised 
by Tipu Venkatrdy capitulated. As soon as the fort was taken 
Tipu broke his promise, sent Venkatrav and his family into captivity 
und took their dauchter into hisharem® In 1787, in accordance with 
the terms of a treaty made with tho Mardthdés, Tipu ecied them 
Nargund.* Ina Maratha rovenue statemont of about 1790 Nargund 
Bahddur appears under tho 'l'orgal district as the hcad-quarters of 
a sub-division with a revenue of £7500 (Rs, 75,000) On the 
conquest of the Peshwa’s territory in 1818 Nargunud was restored to 
Dadajiréy Appa, the chiof who was then in possession of it. Ih 
1821 the chicf was freed from a tribute of £347 (Rs. 3470) called 
Kunur Bab, and from rendering any service on condition that ho 
acknowledged British supremacy and acted loyally to thom, In 





1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 42 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 173, Local tradition also says that 
the fort was built by Shivaji and called Mahilgad, The traditional date ig 1677 or 
three years after Shivaji’s coronation. 

2 Wilkes’ South of India, I], 187. 3 Grant Dufl’s Marathds, 466-467, 

‘Grant Duff's Marathds, 472. 5 Waring’s Mardthds, 213. 
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1827 Nargund town was doscribed ag well built with an excollent 
market in the fair scason.! In 1842 it was described as a large and 
populous town with a large number of houses. It was surrounded 
by # mud wall with bastions and curtains in bad order In 1857 
the Nargund chiof was Bhaskarréy Appdsdheb, commonly called 
Baba Sdhob, tho most intelligent of the Bombay Karndtak chiefs. He 
had collected a library believed to contain between three and 
four thousand Sanskrit volumes. He conceived himself grievously 
wronged by the British Government as he was refused sanction to 
adoptason. The idea that hig state wonld be absorbed by the 
British Government seoms to have hung heavily on him and to have 
made him a leader in the general movement of the time. As Nargund 
fort was known to bo ono of the strongest places in the Bombay 
Karndtak it was deemed politic to ask the chicf to send his heavy guns 
and stores of powder to Dharwar on the plea that in the unsettled state 
of tho country it was advisable to prevent the possibility of their 
falling into the hauds of insurgents. The chief could not refuse to 
deliver his guns without showing signs of disloyalty. On the 7th 
of May 1858 all but three of his guns-and a large store of powder 
and saltpetre were received in. Dharwar. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed tho chicf and led him to suppose that Government 
were aware of his treasonuble plaus. Meanwhile news arrived of 
tho revolt of the chief of Mundargi and Bhaskarraéy placed guns in 
position on his fort, A letter which he reccived about the same 
time from Mr. Munson of the Civil Servieo, the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtha Country, greatly incenscd him and fearing 
that his treasonable intentions were fully known to the Political 
Agent, he went with about soven or eight hundred horse and foot 
towards Kémdurg about twenty miles to the north-west. Learning 
that Mr. Manson was at Suribdan village twelve miles north of 
Nargund, the chief surrounded the village at night and murdered 
Mr. Manson who had an escort of only w dozen troopers. Mr. 
Manson’s head was cut off and fixed by the chief on the gate of 
Nargund town. The news of Mr. Manson’s murder and of the 
insult to his body reached Dharwar on the 30th May. On the Ist 
of Junoa force under Colonel, aftérwards Major-General Sir, George 
Malcolm appeared before Nurgund. A party of 100 horse went to 
reconnoitre the fort and retired. The armed rabble which the chief 
had collected to the number of 700 mistook this withdrawal for 
flight and came pouring out towards tho British camp. On seeing 
the main body of the British force they retreated and were pursned 
by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the town, 
inflicting a loss of about sixty killed. Skirmishers were afterwards 
thrown forward under cover of artillery aud by evening the town 
was taken and tho troops wero moved forward to tho chief's palace. 
Barly next morning a storming party wound up the steep path to 
the fort gates which they wero prepared to blow open. No 
resistance was offercd. ‘The place was found almost deserted as 
many of the garrison had jumped down the precipice rather than 

















1 Fort Inspection Committee’s MS, Report. 
2 Fort Inspection Committce’s MS, Report. 
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face the storming party. The chicf himself had fled. His track 
was followed with great energy and skill by Mr., now Sir, Frank 
Souter, then Police Superintendent of Belgaum, and on the 2nd of 
June he was fonnd in the Torgal forest with six of his chief followers 
disguised as pilgrims on their way to Pandharpur. He was taken 
to Bolgaum and was there tried, convicted, and hanged on the 12th of 
June. On the 3rd of June # proclamation was issucd declaring the 
Nargund state forfeited! The fort was garrisoncd for some time 
by a fow British troops which were soon withdrawn. As the hill was 
well supplied with water, soon after the contiscation a proposal was 
made that the water cisterns and a few buildings shogld be kept in 
repair and the fort used asa health resort for Dharwar invalids. The 
fortifications have been dismantled and the fort has been rendered 
untenable by destroying some of the chief reservoirs.” 


Narsa’pur, two miles north-east of Gadag, is a private or indm 
village with in 1881 a popnlation of 583, Tho revenues of the 
village go towards the maintenance of the temples of Trikuteshvar 
and Virnéréyan at Gadag ‘ho village has an old temple and an 
inscription of the Kalachuri chicf Someshvar or Shivdev the son of 
Biyjala dated 1173...The temple has two windows adorned in a 
somewhat peculiar style with figures in deep relief. Tho figures 
seem takon from the R&émayén and Mabdbbérat and are much liko 
the elaborate sculptures on each side of the porch base in the Kailés 
temple at Elura, ‘They are fine examples of the mode in which 
Hindu sculptors of the thirteenth century carved life in action, 
conventional and not without many defects, but freo from any great 
extravagance, and telling with sufficient distinctness the tale they 
are mcant to record... The way in which the bas reliefs arc separated 
from one anothcr is very beautiful, a dark line admitting light into 
the interior. But the way of breaking iis monotony by medallions 
at intervals gives a sparkling effect to the wholo in very ploasing 
manner.” 


Navalgund, 15°83’ north latitude and 75° 25' cast longitude, 
about twenty-five miles north-east of Dharwar, is a municipal town 
the head-quarters of the Navalgund sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 7810. ‘The 1872 census showed a population of 9578, 
of whom 7989 were Hindus and 1589 Musalmdns. The 1581 
corsus showed 7810 or a decrease of 1768, of whom 6578 were 
Hindus and 1232 Musalmdns, The municipality was established in 
1870. In 1882-88 it had au imcome of £462 (Rs. 4620), and an 
expenditure of £618 (Rs. 6180). The income was chiefly from an 
octroi house and othor taxes; the chief heads of expenditure were 
sanitation roads and water-supply. The watcr-supply is chiefly 
from the Nilva pond. The want of a dispensary is badly felt, 
Thero are fifty-two wells all, except one, brackish. They are 
chiefly used for washing. Among the property of the municipality 
is a ruined fort called Lélgadi. Navalgund has five schools threo 














1 Sir Le Grand Jacob’a Western India, 222-226 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXITL, 192-1943 
Mr. F. L. Charles C. 8. from Mutiny Files. See below Suribdn. 

* Mr, J. R. Middleton, C. 8. 3 Sea above pp, 715-716. 

4 Dr, Fergusson in Architecture of Dh4rwaér and Mysore, of. 
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Government and two private. Of the three Government schools, 
one anglo-vernacular and one vernacular are for boys and one 
vernacular is for girls. Navalgund is noted for its superior 
broed of cattle which are chiefly sold at its weckly cattle market on 
Tuesdays ; and for its cotton carpets which are exported throughout 
Dhérwar and the neighbouring districts. Cradles and toys are also 
mado and largely sold. 


No remains of old temples or inscriptions have been found at 
Navalgund and it appears to be a new town. Its earliest mention 
is in 1454 as tho head-quarters of a sarhir or province governod 
under the Bahmani king Al4-nd-din II (1435-1457) by his brother- 
in-law Jaléikhén. In the same year Jaldlkhdn and his son Sikandar 
Shah hearing a false roport that the king had died, seized on several 
districts round Navalgund. ‘The king promised a free pardon to 
the rebels if they submitted. Instead of submitting Jalélkhdn 
called for aid to the Mdlwa king telling him that Ald-ud-din was 
dead and that the ministers were dividing the kingdom. The 
Mélwa king crossed Khéndesh and camo to the Deccan in 1457 but 
learning that ho had been deceived retreated leaving secret orders 
to capture Sikandar and bring him to Mdndn. Sikandar retreated 
to Navalgund and on the promise ofa free pardon gave up Navalgund 
fort. In the distribution of govoruorships and commands which 
followed the death of Alé-ud-din JI. and the succession of his son 
Huméyun Zolim (1457), Sikandar Shah suffered a disappointment 
and joming his father at Navalgund began to raise troops. He 
defeated the force sent against him. Then the king advanced in 
person, and offered’ to pardon the rebel father and son if they 
submitted. As they rofusod to snbmit, Homdyun ordered an 
attack. The insurgents fought with the greatest bravery. After a 
long indecisive action the king who was pressing forward in the centre 
mounted on an clepbant was attacked by Sikandar. Tho king’s hfe 
was saved by his clephant which seized Sikandar in his trunk, and 
threw him from his horse. Sikandar was killod and his followers 
fled. Next day the siege of Navalgund was began; and at the ond 
of a week, having no hope of rehef, Jalalkhan submitted. His 
life was spared but he remained a prisoner for the rest of his days.! 
About 1690 under Aurangzeb’s governor of Sdvanur Navalgund 
was tho head-qnarters of a revenue division managed by an 
hereditary Ling4yat officer called the Deséi of Navalgund. In 1747 
the Sdvanur Nawdb was obliged to agree to a treaty ceding to the 
Poshwa the whole of the present sub-division of Navalgund along 
with other parts of the Dharwar district.?, In 1778 when Haidar Ali 
became master of the country sonth of the Krishna, Navalgund was 
left to its chief on condition that he ackuowledged Haidar’s 
supremacy and paidhim tribute.’ Ina Mardtha revenue statement of 
about 1790 Navalgund appears in the Torgal district or sarkdr as tho 
head of a pargana with a revenue of £7542 (Rs. 75,420).4 Betwoen 
1795 and 1800 in the struggles which convulsed the Mardtha state 








1 Brigga’ Ferishta, II. 447-450. ? Stokes’ Belgaum, 44, 48 ; West's History, 21. 
3 Stokes’ Belgaum, 55; West's History, 22, 4 Waring’s Marathds, 243. 
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Dhondho Pant Gokhla took Navalgund and Gadag from their 
horeditary Desdit In November 1817 General Munro appointed 
one Rémréy as the military officer or amildér of Navalgund. Aftor 
his appointment Rémrdv quickly took possession of more than half 
the district, and on the 19th of December advanced from near 
Navalgund with 500 men to attack Gokhla’s son who was in 
Navalgund with sevon hundred horse. About 600 of the horse 
were picquetted in the streets and ih the open space between the 
town and tho fort. The rest were mounted and watching Rémrdv 
who advanced at noon so rapidly that he entered the town before 
the horsemen conld mount and leave. Struck with panic the 
Maratha borso fled without offering any resistance: Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. On hearing of his 
son’s defeat Gokhla came trom Bdddémi to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot and after gathering the fugitives rcached Navalgund 
on the 22nd of December. Ramrdy retired into tho fort, and on the 
28rd, with ammunition nearly exhausted, ho was hardprossed by 
Gokhla. On hearing that Gokhla had reached Navalgund, Generak 
Munro marched from Dhérwér with two flank companies one of 
the battalion guns and » five and a half inch mortar under the 
cominand of Major Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund small 
parties of horse were seén ; and about a mile further the main body 
was discovered moying slowly alongside of a rising ground at the 
distance of about a thousand yards. As the enemy seemed to 
intend to sttack General Muuro’s baggage, two ‘shells were 
thrown and two horsemen wero killed. At this tho whole body 
moved off attended by about two hundred foot and were soon out 
of sight leaving about ten dead iu the streets. After the blockade 
of Navalgund was raised General Muuro and Major Newall returned 
to Dharwar? ‘he desdi family of Navalgund enjoy somo indm 
lands. In 1888 on the death of the grandfather of the present chiof 
adoption was allowed on condition that the chief abolished all 
duties on trade, and assimiliated his adininistration to the system 
prevailing in the neighbouring Government villages. 


Navli, cight miles east of Navalgund, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
vardey with an inscription. 


Nilgund, asmall village twolve miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a popniation of 819, has a. temple of Nadrdéyan built of 
polished stone with a large hall or mandap in front. The roof of 
tho temple is supported on twelve round and highly carved pillars 
and the walls are adorned with mythological sculptures. To the 
east of the north gate of the village is an inscription dated 1044, 

Nidgundi, a small village five miles west of Bank4pur, has five 
inscribed stones varying in length from 4’ 9” to 2’ and in breadth 
from 2’ to 16”. Ono of the inscriptions which bears no date belongs 
to the reign of the fourth Rdshtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851- 
877) and records that his feudatory Bankeyaras of the Chellakotan 
family had the government of the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand, the 





1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 63. 3 Gleig’s Munro, I, 480-52, 
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Bellvola Three-hundred, the Kundur Five hundred, the Purigere or 
Lakshmeshvar Three-hundred, and the Kundarge Seventy. 


Nidgundi, a small village nine miles cast-south-east of Ron, has 
four small black stone temples of Rdmlingdev, Dashameshvardev, 
Kalmathdov, and Ndraéyandev. 


Nidnegal, about ten miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 447, has a temple of Kaleshvar said to have been bnilt 
by Jakhandchérya. The temple contains two images of Basava and 
one of Kéleshvar. Near the templo are fiteon carved stones somo of 
them inscribed. 


Nidshingi, a small village ten miles north of W4ngal, with in 
1881 a population of 79, has two inscriptions dated 1109 and 1110, 


Ra’nebennuur, 14° 37° north latitudo and 75° 41’ east longitude, 
on the Poona-Harihar road, about eighty miles south-east of Dharwar, 
js @ municipal town the hoad-quarters of the Rénebennur sub-division 
with in 1881 @ population of 10,208, Till 1836 when it was merged 
into the Dhérwéar collectorate, Rénebennur was the head-quarters 
of a sub-colloctorate. Besides the usual sub-divisional revenue and 

olice offices Rdnebennur has a’ municipality and a travellers’ 
haneriew: In 1882-83 the municipality had an income of £429 
(Rs. 4290) chiefly raised from octroi house and other taxes; and an 
expenditure of £520 (Rs. 5200) chiefly on conservancy roads and 
water-supply. 


Tho 1872 census showed a population of 11,6238 of whom 9323 
were Hindus and 2295 Musalméns, | ‘fhe 1881 census showed a fall 
of 1421 that is a total of 10,202 of whom 8398 wero Hindus and 
1804 Musalmans. Ranebennur is noted for the excellence of its 
cotton and silk fabrics which are largely exported to the neighbouring 
districts, There is a considerable trade in cotton and a weekly 
market is held on Sundays. ‘The town has five schools, a temple, 
and a Mnsalman saint’s tomb. Of the five schools, threo are 
Kanarese and one Hindustani, and one is a girls school. Near the 
lamp pillar of the templo of Siddheshvar is an inscription dated 1489 
giving the names of some of the Vijaynagar kings. Tho Musalmaén 
‘tomb is said to belong to a saint Hazrat Jamalshdh Walo who came 
from Ajmir about 1785. Tho saint wore bangles up to his elbows 
and used to lead by ono string @ mouse a cat a dog a stag a snake 
and a mungoose. A large gathering of people chiefly of the town 
Musalm4ns takes place at the tomb during the Muharram week. 
Tho tomb was repaired about 1850 at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). 
Tho roof is supported on forty stone and numerous wooden pillars. 


In 1791 Captain Moor describes Ranebennur as a market town of 
some extent and importance with large gardens and groves to the 
east and north.2 While in pursuit of the Maratha freebooter 
Dhundia Vagh, Colonel Wellesley arrived before Rénebennur on 
the 27th of June 1800 with cavalry and advanced picquets, ‘The 
garrison fired on the cavalry and an attack was ordered. The 














1 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 35. 2 Narrative, 51, 
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assault was made by advanced picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 
natives under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny and 
the leading battalion the first of the line. Colonel Stevenson posted 
cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s retreat, and Lioutenant 
Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such dash shat the place 
was cscaladed without the loss of a man. Most of the garrison of 
500 men wore killed. The town was givento Appa Saheb. Colonel 
Wellesley remained six days at Rénebennur, and on tho 2nd of 
July left for Haéveri on his way to Sévanur On the 11th of 
October 1818 a party of Gencral Munro’s force occupied Rénchennur? 


Rattihalli, about ten miles south-oast of Kod, is a large village 
with in 1881 a population of 2332. Till 1864 when it was transferred 
to Hirekorur, Rattihalli was the head-quarters of the Kod sub-division. 
Kattihalli has a ruined fort and a temple of Kadambeshvar in the 
Jakhandchérys style, built of sculptured slabs, and with threo domes 
supported on thirty-six pillars. There is a weekly market on 
Fridays when chillies pre chiefly sold. There are seven inscriptions 
in the villago varying in date from 1174 to 1550. Four of them 
are in the temple of Kadamboshvar two on either side of tho fort 
gate and onc on the left of the village gate, Tho inscriptions in the 
templo are oue dafed 1174 in the reign of the Kalachuri king 
Somoshvar (1167-1175),° two dated 1238 in the reign of the Devgiri 
Yadav king Singhana II, (1209-1247), and one dated 1298 in the 
reign of the great Rémehandra or Ramdey (1271-1308) of the same 
dynasty.* ‘Tho inscriptions. on the fort gate are dated 1547 and 
1557, and on tho village gate 1550, probably referring to the 
building of the fort and the village wall in the reign of the eleventh 
Vijaynagar king Saddshivréy (1542-1573), In 1764 in the war 
between Uaidar and the Mardthds, Rattihalli was the scene of a 
signal rout of Huidar's army. Uniting with tho force under his 
goneral Fuz] Ullah, Haidar took a strong position at Rattihalli with 
20,000 horse and 40,000 foot of which one-half were disciplined 
infantry. The fourth Peshwa Madhavrév (1761-1772) gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position 
determined not to attack it and instead employed his troops in 
driving ont Haidar’s garrison from tho towns and villages north. 
of tho Varda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intonding io retire and draw tho 
Mardthés towards the strong position which Faz! Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The Mardthas throw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers who, retiring as he advancod, drew Tlaidar forward 
until their parties, always going away but steadily thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horso, which gradually moved round Iuidar 
and his camp and, not without heavy loss, forced him to turn his 
feigned retirements into a real retrout® 


1 Wellesley’s Supplementary Despatches (India, 1797-1805), IT. 34-39. Fourteen 
of the despatches arc dated Rance Beduore, 27th June to 2nd July 1800. 

7 Blacker’s Maritha War, 59-60, 

* About 1193 Rattapalli_ or Rattihalli fort was besieged by the grent Hoysala king 
Ballal IT. (1191-1211), Fleet’s Kanareze Dynasties, 68, 

‘ Compare Fleet's KAnarese [ynasties, 59, 61, 73, 74, 

* Wilkes’ South of India, [. 461 - 465 ; Grant Duff's Marathds, 330-332. 
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Ron, 15° 48' north latitude and 75° 48’ cast longitude, about 
fifty-five miles north-east of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of tho 
Ron sab-division, with in 1881 a population of 5229, Till 1869 when 
it was transferred to Gadag, Ron had a subordinate judge's court. 
Ron has seven small black stune temples. In one, tho temple of 
Chamoshvardey, is an inscription dated 1180. 


Sangur, a small village on the left bank of tho Varda about 
twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, has a small temple of Ishvar 
with a roof supported on two octagonal pillars. The village has also 
a temple of Virbhadra and a ruined fort, Virbhadra’s temple has 
two inscriptions dated 1164 and 1412. On the bauk of the fort 
ditch is a hero-stoue with an inscription dated 1234 and near it are 
two inseribed stones one dated 1264 and the other « fragment. 


Sa‘tenhalli, about ten miles north-west of Kod, with in 1881 
@ population of 523, has a large templo of Rdmling and smaller 
temples of Hanuman, Harihar, Kalluppa, and Nédrdyan. The 
Rémling temple has throo inscriptions ono on the south dated 1114, 
another on one of a row of stones also to the south of tho 
temple dated 1203, and tho third..on a monumental hero-stone or 
virgal also dated 1203. Kallappa’s temple on tho bank of the 
Chikkonati reservoir about half 2 mile from the village has an 
inscription dated 1142. The Harihar temple has an inscription 
dated 1203 of the time of the Hoysala king Vir Jsallal or 
Ballal II. (1291-1211). The inscription shows that Kdmdev tho 
last Banavdsi K4damba chief, though subjugated by Vir Ballaél was 
making active resistance: Nirdyan’s temple has an inscription 
dated 1240, and outside the village in a row of stones is a hero-stone 
or virgal dated 1203, Leaning against the wall of Hanumdn’s temple 
is an inscribed stene dated 1580. 


Savdi, a small village five miles south-west of Ron, has a temple 
of Brahmadey and Ndrdyandov cach with an inscription. The 
Brahmadoy temple is said to have been built of stono brought from 
Bdddmi in Bijépur. The roof of the temple is supported on 
numerous ,carved pillars und the ouler walls are adorned with 
paintings. 

Shiggaon, 14° 59’ north latitude nnd 75° 18’ east longitude, on 
the Poona-Harihar road, abont forty miles south-east of Dharwar is 


the head-quarters of the Bankdépur sub-division, with a district - 


bungalow and a population in 1881 of 4094, A weekly market is 
held on Wednesday. Shiggaon has temples of Kalmeshvar and 
Basappa and ten inscriptions. One in the temple of Basappa is 
dated 1121; of tho others, four of which are in the templo of 
Kalmeshvar, the Cates have not been made out. 


Shringeri, a village about six miles south-west of Hangal, has 
an old stone weir across the Dharma river, The weir forms the 
head-works of au old canal seveuteen miles long irrigating over 
7000 acres of garden and terraced land and feeding eighty-nine old 
reservoirs, The weir seventeen feet high and forty foct broad at 
top and about 100 feet long is founded on a ledge of rock. It is 





! Flect’s Kénarese Dynastics, 87. 
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built of old carved temple stones said to be brought from Hangal. 
One of the stones has an Old Kaénarese inscription of ninety-two 
linos fairly legible. There are parts of similar inscriptions on three 
other stones fixed upright.! 


Sidenur, ao small village about ton miles north of Kod, has a 
temple of Kalleshvar with an inscription slab. 


Sirgod, about eight miles south-west of Hangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 1158, has temples of Kalleshvar and Ishvar. In front 
of tho temple of Kalleshvar is a hero-stone or virgal with an 
inscription dated 1148. In the temple of Ishvar is an inscription 
dated 1187. 


Sirur village, four miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881.8 
dkeenirts of 891, has temples of Maligi-Ishvasar and Torangalla- 

rahmadev and four inscriptions. Two of the inscriptions dated 
1040 and 1042 are in Torangalla’s temple; one dated 1273 is in 
Maligi’s tomple and the fourth dated 1048 is at a gato called 
Kuruvagalagasi. 


Sitikond, about cight:miles west of Kod, has an inscribed stone 
on the edge of a rico field to the cast of a reservoir dated 1048. 
Just bolow tho inseribed stone is a sati stone. 


Soratur, a large village about ten miles south of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 2375, has Shaivite temples of Ishvar 
Malleshvar and Virbhadra and a Jain temple, There ure five 
inscriptions in the village one dated 869 in the reign of the 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851-877) and giving the name 
of his feudatory Ahavaditya ; another dated 951 is in the temple 
of Virbhadra and belongs to tho Raéshtrakuta king Krishna IY. 
(945-956). It gives the name of the village as Saratavura the city 
or village of lizards. A third dated 1071 isin the Jain temple, a 
fourth datcd 1091 in the temple of Ishvar, and a fifth dated 1107 in 
the temple of Malleshvar. About 1193 Soratur was the scene of a | 
Devgiri Yadav defeat by Narsimh the son of the great Hoysala 
king Ballél If. or Vir Ballél (1194-1290).# 


Sudi village, about nine miles north-east of Ron, with in 1881 a 
population of 1993, has a fort, temples, and inscriptions. Thoro 
aro three temples of Basvanna with an inscription dated 1084; 
one tho Jodu Kalashada Gudi or the Two Spire temple with threo 
inscriptions, one dated 1010 in tho reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya V. (1010-1018), another dated 1059 and the 
third dated 1130; and one of Mallikérjun with one inscription dated 
1068 in the reign of the Western Chdélukya king Someshvar II. 
(1068-1075). There are two inscriptions dated 1069 and 1084 in 
a ficld outside the village and an inscription in the fort dated 1180 
aud belonging to the Kalachuri chicf Sankama (1177-1180). Sudi 
has a little trade in cotton thread. 


Sul village, on the Dhaérwar-Gadag road, with in 1881 g population 


of 1749, has a large temple of Kalmeshvar and four inscriptions the 
dates of which have not becn made out. 


‘Mr, R. B, Joyner, C. E. 2 Flect's Kaénarese Dynasties, 35, 37, 48. 
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Suriba'n, « smell village in Rémdurg territory about twelve 


miles north of Nargund, is noted as the place where in 1858 Mr. 


Manson, Political Agent of the Southern Mardtha Country, was 
murdered by the Nargund chief. Mr. Manson, who was in tho 
prime of life, intelligent energetic and decided, had incurred much 
ill-will from his connexion with the Indm Commission, but his 
frank and kind disposition gave him considerable influence with the 
Bombay Karndtak chiefs. Hearing that the Nargund chief had 
placed guns on his fort, Mr, Manson moved with great speed to 
the threatened quarter, leaving his escort behind and taking with him 
only a dozen troopers of the Southern Maratha Horse. He came to 
Rémdurg whero the chief a half brother of the Nargund chief 
received him cordially but advised him not to go to Nargund or 
through Nargund territory as the country all round was unsafe, 
In spite of this warning at five on the evening of Saturday the 29th 
‘of May Mr. Manson set off through the Nargund territory towards 
Dharwar with an escort of twenty-one men. Hoe pressed forward 
that night to Suribén about ten miles sonth of Ramdurg and 
lay down in his palanquin which had been placed on the 
raised platform of a rest-house.. Meanwhile. the Nargund chief 
who was greatly incensed at a letter sent by Mr. Manson from 
R4mdurg and who feared that the Political Agent had full know- 
ledge of his treason went towards Rémdurg with seven or eight 
hundred horse and foot. On the way, hearing that Mr. Manson was 
at Surib4n, he turned aside and came to the village about midnight. 
A band of armed men sent by the chief surrounded the village, came 
close to the spot where Mr. Manson and his party wero asleep, 
killed the sentry and rushed upon Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson roused 
from sleep in his palanquin fired his revolver at his assailants and 
wonnded one, but was immediately overpowered in the palanquin, 
his head was cut off taken to Nargund and exposed on the town gate, 
and his body was thrown into the fire that had been kindled by his 
' party. Ton of Mr. Manson’s party were killed and eleven wounded. 
On the 30th of May Lieutenant LaToucho came from Kalédgi to 
Suriban with a party of the Southern Maratha Horse and recovered 
Mr. Manson’s body which was partly burnt, took it to Kaladgi where 
it was temporarily interred and finally sent to Bombay.’ 


Tadas is a large village on the Dhérwar-Kanara frontier, about 
ten miles north-west of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2701. 
Tt lies on the Dhaérwér-Kumta road and has a Collector’s bungalow. 
Till 1862 it was the head-quarters of a petty division, In 1827 it 
had 231 houses, ten shops, a temple, and wells. 


Tegur, about fifteen miles north-west of Dharwar, is a large 
village on the Dhdrwér-Belgaum road, with in 1881 a population of 
1791. Tegur has a travellers’ bungalow and an excellent camp for 
troops. Large quantities of iron ore are smelted in the village. 
The village has a templo of Kareva in great local repute. Outside 
the village is a den sacred to the goddess. In a table of military 


1 See above Nargund. 2Mr. J. R. Middleton, C.'5. 
+ Clunes’ Itinerary, Appendix, 87. 4 Rav Bahadur Tirmalrév Venkatesh, 
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routes prepared in 1862 Tegur appears as Taigoor with 500 houses, 
a market on Fridays, cight shops, seven wells, ponds, and a water- 
course. The camping ground is dry rough and strong ; and towards 
the end of the hot weather water is scarce. 

Tirla’pur isa large village on the Hubli-Bijépur road, about six 
muiles west of Navaleund, with in 1881 a population of 1559, Tirlépnr 
has a travellers’ bungalow and is oue of the chief halting places for 
the cart traffic from Bij4pur and the Niz4m’s territories. The 
village is badly off for water especially in the hot weather. Near 
the village is a large reservoir which was built before the beginning 
of British rule. 

Trimalkop, with in 1881 a population of 295, is a small village 
on the Poona-Harihar road about twelve miles south of Hubli. It 


‘is largely used as a halting place and has a travellers’ bungalow. 


Tuminkatti, on the Dhérwdr-Maisur frontier about fifteen 
miles south of Rdnchennur, is a large village on the Tungbhadra, 
with in 1881 a population of 4622 of whom 4221 were Hindus, 397 
Musalmdns, and four Christians, Tuminkatti has a school and a 
weekly markot on Wednesdays. 

Ukund, a small village about five miles west of Ranebennur, 
with in 1881 a population of 730, has a temple of Kalleshvar with 
an Old Kdusrese inscription slab (5'x 26”). There is a copper- 
plate grant in the possession of one Shankar Ningapa Bajar. 

Unkal, on the Poona-Harihar road, about throe miles north of 
Hubli, is a large village with in 1881 a population of 2975, The 
villaze hos an outstation of the Basel German Mission, There 
are three temples in tho villaye all said to have been built by 
Jakhan&chdrya. ‘Two of them, Kalmeshvar’s and Virbhadra’s, are 


-emall aud modern looking, but the third Chandramauleshvar’s is o 
large black stone temple with sculptured walls and pillars. There 


are three inscriptions in the village two of thom on the road leading 


.to tho ruined fort of Unial. 


Vadenpur, a sinall village about five miles north of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 330, has to tho north an inscribed stone 


‘dated Monday the twelfth of the bright half of Kérltk (October- 


November) 1500 (S. 1422 Dundubha Samvatsar). The inscription 
records the grant of Maypur (?) to the Lingdyats as an atonoment 


for the murder of a woman named Kapite by a man whose name 


appears to read Lingakunteyavadar Kenidsannadndyak, 

Vanhalli, a small village about two miles north of Shiggaon, has 
a temple of Ishvar with an inscription. 

Vara’h, ten miles south-west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 553, has a temple of Kalloshvar with a hero-stone or virgal bear- 
ing un inscription dated 1288. In the land belonging to one Mall4- 
rappe Desdi within the limits of this village is ao sutz stone or 
madslikal) dated 1446 (8. 1868), 

- Yalisirur village, about thirteen miles south of Gadag, with in 


1881 @ population of 912, has a temple of Ishvar with three inscrip- 


1 Mastikul is an abbrevation of mahdsadikal or tho stone of a great sati. 
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tions dated 1109, 1117, and 1144, and a temple of Hanuman near 
the village gate with an inscription dated 1115. 


Yaungal, a large village about fifteen miles west of Ron, with in 
1881 @ population of 1709, was till 1862 the head-quarters of a petty 
division. 

Yelival, « small village of 490 people, nine miles north of Hangal 
has a temple of Dy4mava with an inscription dated 1404. 


Yellur, a small villago of 239 people, six miles north-east of 
Héngal, has a temple of Kallappa with near it on the bank of a 
pond an inscription, the date of which cannot be made out. The 
villago has a second inscription dated 1248. 


Yemnur, threo miles south-west of Navalgund, with in 1881 a 
opulation of 850, is the scene of a largo yearly fair in March-April 
attended by 20,000 to 100,000 people. The fair isheld in honourof Raja 
Baghsavér a saint of Kulburga in tho Niziw’s territories. Tho story is 
that about 1690 shortly after the overthrow of the Bijapur Adilshéhi 
dynasty (1489-1687), therelived twofamoussaints, Khwaja Band Nawaz 
at Bijépur and Shéh Mira Abdul Rajak-Kadriat Kulburga in the 
Nizdm’scountry. Kadri workod many miracles and rode with a snake- 
whip on a scorpion-bridled tiger which gave hin the name of the 
Tiger-riding king or Raju Bdghsavir. Riding on his tiger Kadri once 
wont to visit Khwaja the Bijapur saint. Ashe drew noar, KhwAja’s 
grandson, a miraculous boy of seven unwilling to be outdone by Kadri, 
jumped on an old wall and rode up on it to mect the tiger king. 
Wumiliated by a power which could make # wail move Kadri returned 
to Kulburga without secing Khwaja and died. of grief. Khwaja 
cursed his grandson for cansing the death of his saintly visitor 
and the boy too died. Since then the ‘tigor-riding saint’s 
fame has spread and various tombs haye been raised in his honour. 
Betroji, a Marétha headman of Koregaon village in Satara a great 
devotee of the saint, saw him in a droam. The saint asked 
him if he had any wish and Betroji prayed the saint to live near 
him and take caro of himand his family. The saint told him that 
he would find improssions of the saint’s hand or panjds lying near 
his pillow and that he was to take thein to Yemnur and worship 
them there. On awaking Betrojifound near his pillow two canes 
and a hand or panja riding on a silver tiger. He took them to 
Yemnur and began to worship them. About 1720 the present tomb 
a mud-walled whitewashed building with a wooden roof still stand- 
ing was built by a descendant of Botroji. The present objects of 
worship are two hands or panjds on two small brass horses. The 
ministrants are descendants of Betroji who get about £120 (Rs. 1200) 
as offerings from tho devotces at the fair. The fair is held on the fifth 
ofthe dark half of Phdélqun or March-April and lasts about four days. 
Of tho twenty or twenty-five thousand Hindus and Musalmins who 
attend tho fair only about 5000 are devotees, who come under vows to 
the saint to cure vencreal disease. They come from various parts of 
the Dharwér district, from Belgaum, Bijépur, Kénara, and the Nizim’s 











i Mr, C, Wiltshire, C. S. and Rav Bahddur Tirmalriv Venkatesh, 
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territories. Persons suffering from disease promise, if the saint cures 
them, to offer sheep and fowls and to feed Musalmdn beggars. 
Thoy take medicine in the namo of the saint and if cured come to 
Yemnnr to fulfil tho vows. Qn arriving the devotees bathe in the 
Benihalla which flows close by the town, smear their bodies with mud 
and swallow some incense burned beforo the sacred hands mixed 
with the water in which the sacred hands have been bathed. The 
promised sheop and fowls are slain by a Musalmdén who is paid 14d. 
(la.) ahead. Aftor being boiled and offered with wheat cake 
to the saint, the animals are eaten by tho payer of tho vow if 
ho isa flosh-eating Hindu. If he is not a flesh-eater ho gives 
the animals to the Mardtha ministrants or to the people. Sometimes 
brass and silver horses and hands aro presented to the saint. These 
aro kept near the original horses and hands and worshipped with them. 
‘The fair is a considerable centre of trade; about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
worth of goods aresold every year. About 200 booths are set up by 
Lingdyat Maratha and Musalmdn dealers.! The articles sold are rice, 
pulse, sugar, sweetmeats, cooked food, country liquor, grapes, guavas, 
water and musk rclous, plantains, flowers, matches, firewood, 
fodder, waistcloths, women’s robes, jackets, small and large trousers, 
small carpets, thread, needles, combs, redpowder, perfumes, tooth~ 
powder, false pearls, and coral boads, copper brass and iron vessels, 
metal lamps, small boxes of tin brass and copper, toys, and bamboo 
baskets, The buyors are chiefly consumers, and all payments are in . 
cash, Tho people spond the four days of the fair in great merriment. 
Hindus buy sugar, flowers, and perfumes and if they have made a 
vow, offer them with animals to the saint, making a small money 
present to the ministrant. Musalmans offcr cooked food and 
presents in money tothe Maratha ministrant and to the Musalmdn 
beggars, but abstain from animal sacrifices. When they have paid 
those vows, the people form in groups and go to hear dancing 
girls and singing and playing beggars, or go to see wrestlers, or 
buy and eat swoetmeats and fruit, or buy toys for children, or combs 
matches needles and thread for home use. A municipality, which 
is managed by the Navalgund commissioners and is maintained by 
a pilgrim and shop tax, has beon opened since the 28th of January 
1881.2 The pilgrim tax, which in 1882-83 yielded £241 (Rs. 2410) 
is levied at the rate of 14d. (1 a.) on each pilgrim. ‘Tho shop tax, 
which yielded £32 (Rs. 820) is lovied at 1s, to 2s. (Re $-1) on 
each shop or booth according to its size and amount of business, 
The charges amounted to £381 (Rs. 3810) most of which was spent 
in improving the water-supply. 

Yerguppi, « small village on the Benihalla about twelve miles 
south-east of Hubli, has a temple of Nardyan, with a stone 
inscription, 


! The details are thirty booths of sweetmeat-makers : twenty-five each of brass 
vessels, sugar, and grocery sellers, and twenty each of dealers in cloth iron pots 
plantains augarcane and glassware. Mr. C. Wiltshire, C.8. 

2 Government Notification, General Department, 3413 of 12th October 1881, 
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Tue Stato of Sa’vanur, consisting of twenty-five villages scattered 
through the Dhérwér sub-divisions of Bankdpur and Karajgi, has 
an estimated area of sevonty square miles, a population according to 
the 1881 census of 14,700, and, during the five years ending 1883, 
an average yearly revenue of £5660 (Rs. 56,600). Round the 
town of Savanur, whichis about forty miles south-east of Dharwar, 
tho state lands stretch about thirteen miles west and east, and 
about nine or ten miles north and south. Fixcept in the west 
where are low scrub-covered hills, the country is flat and rather 
baro of trees. No river with a flow of water throughout the year 
passes through Sivanur, but the Varda, on its way through Karajgi, 
touches the south-cast boundary of tho state. Several villages are 
provided with reservoirs and ponds, and on the supply of water 
stored in these during the rains, the people depend for the greater 
part of the year. As the hot season advanees the supply of 
wator in these ponds runs dry, and people have recourse to wolls in 
neighbouring villages or to temporary wells sunk m the beds of 
small streams. Most of tho state villages are provided with wells 
which are used both for drinking and for watering cattle. The 
climate is hot, but the rains are abundant though not excessive, 
Tho climate of the town of Saévanur, which has a rainfall of about 
twenty-five inches, is considered bettor than that of Dharwar. 
Within Savanur limits there is only one forest at Mulakari. Before 
the British management of tho state began this forest was much 
injured. Latolya good deal has been done in planting timbor trees 
and the forost is now more thriving. Besides this specially resorved. 
forest, tamarind, mango, nim, and babhul abound in all the villages. 
Road-side trees have lately been planted and are doing well. Accord- 
ing tothe 1881 ceusus returns the population of the state was 14,763 
of whom 10,904 wore Hindus and 3859 were Musalmana. The soil of 
the northern} eastern and southern villagos is both red and black, 
and that of the western villages is red. The crops are the same 
as those grown in Dharwar. Cotton is the chief crop in black soil 
villages, and large quantities of cocoa and betel palms and botel vines 
are grown ab Sdvanur. In tho town of Savanur moneylonding 
is carried on by Brahmans, Lingdyats, and Raddis. The other 
villages have few moneylenders. Villagers in need of money 
borrow cither from Sdvanur or Dharwar moneylendors. The 
yearly rate of interest, when property is not pledged as security, 
varies from eighteen to twenty-four per cont. With a pledgo of 
ornaments or othor property the yearly rate is twolve to eighteen 
per cent. When husbandmen borrow they generally mortgage 
their land ag security, or, in liquidation of the debt, promise to sell 
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the creditor its produce at something less than the market rate. 
Formerly the Nawab used to borrow money from lenders in the 
neighbouring Dharwér sub-divisions of Gadag, Bankdpur, Karajgi, 
and Raénebennur, and also from his own relations at a yearly rate 
of interest of twelve per cent. There is no mint at Sdvanur. The 
Imperial rupee is the only coin in circulation. Before the state 
came under Tipu (1785) there was a mint at which gold coins 
called Sdévanur Huns, bearing the name of the reigning Nawab and 
valued at 6s. 8d., were made. No silver waa coined at this mint. 
Prices and wages are the same as those in the neighbouring Dhérwaér 
towns and villages, The Sévanur sher is equal to twenty dolas and the 
capacity sher is equal to about 170 tolas. Savanur is not a place of 
muchtrade. There is sometrade in cotton and grain, but not on nearly 
so large a scale as in the towns of Hubli and Gadag in Dharwar. 
Cleaned cotton is the chief article of export to Kumta or Karwar. 
The leading articles of import are rico, oil, sugar, and other groceries. 
The only Sévanur manufacture is the weaving of women’s robes, 
cheap waistcloths, and other coarse cloth. 


Tho Sdvanur family~is said to belong to the Meyanna tribe of 
Pathéns,) As far-asis known from their family records, twenty 
generations passed between Abdul Karim Khan, the first Malik or 
head of their villages in Kabul, and Bahlole Khan, the founder of 
the family in the Decean. Malik Awtan Khén, the fifteenth in the 
line, entered Hindustén in the train of Timur’s army. Doda Khan 
the seventeenth in descent first changed the title of Malik for that 
of Nawab and roso in importance at the Imperial Court. Owing to 
the displeasure of the Emperor Jahangir (1605-1626), or perhaps 
to a difference with the nobles of the court, Bahlole Khan left Delhi 
and went to the Deccan, where he remained for some years with 
Khan Jahén Lodi the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan. When Khan 
Jahdn fell under Shah Jahan’s displeasure and was harassed to death 
Bahlole Khan entered Murtaza Nizim Shah’s (1605-1680) service, 
but quitted it soon after on the murder of Murtaza in 1631 by his 
minister Fateh Khan. He then went to Bijapur where he was 
favourably received by Mahmud Adil Shah (1626-1656). His son 
Abdul Rahim Bahlole Khdn seems to have done good service under 
Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1672), and in 1660 was employed with Baji 
Ghorpade of Mudhol and aftorwards with Khawas Khan to check tho 
growing ageressions of Shivaji, Abdnl Karim, also called Abdul 
Karim Bahlole Khan, the next in the line was ono of the most powerful 





1 Of the Pathans who are of Afgh4n origin Orme wrote in 1803: They are the 
best troops and the most dangerous enemies of the throne when in arma against it 
From a consciousness of their superiority in arms, tegether with a reliance on the 
national connection which exists among them, howsoever scattered into the services 
of different princes, they have acquired an insolence and audacity of manners which 
distinguishes them as much as the hardness of their features from every other race 
of men inthe empire. They treat even the lords they serve with very little respect. 
From the known ferocity of their temper it is thought dangcrous to inflict punishment 
on them even when they deserve it, as a strong spirit of revenge has tamiliarised 
them with assassination which they seldom fail to employ whenever the smallness of 
their numbers disables them from taking vengeance by more open attacks, Orme’s 
History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Hindustan (Madras 
Reprint 1861), I, 6, 7, 55. 
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noblemen at the court of Bijépur.t His marriage with the daughter 
of Masdud Khan, the estate-holder or jdgirdér of Adoni, procured for 
him as his wife’s dowry the fort and subdivision of Bagalkot in South 
Bijapur, and, what was of still greater value, the support of the 
Abyssinian party at tho Bijapur court of which his father-in-law was 
the hoad. Abdul Karim commanded the Bijdépur armies during several 
campaigns against the Mardthds, and on some occasions met with 
success. On the death of Ali Adil Shih II, in 1672 Abdul Karim 
Khan was appointed governor of the Bombay Karnétak, Sunda, and 
the Konkan, but the jealousy of the regent Khéwas Kh4n prevented 
him taking the appointment. In his wars with Shivaji he 
suffered defats and had to return to Bijépur in disgrace. Taking 
advantage of the unpopularity attaching to the regent Kh4was 
Khén owing to his alliance with the Moghals, Abdul Karim 
procured the regent’s assassination and succceded to the chief powor 
im the state, which he held till his death in 1678. Under his 
guidance, the Moghals, who came to secure the surrender of Bijépur, 
were repulsed and had to make a troaty. He also quelled a 
disturbance in the Karndtak, and his eldest son Abdul Nabi Khan 
conqucred some country further south, and became the Nawéb of 
Kadappa about 240 milos sonth-east of Sdvanur. His surviving son 
Abdul Rauf Khén continued in Bijdpur service, and, on the fall of 
Bijapur in 1686, he was sent to deliver the state seat to Aurangzeb. 
He then entered Aurangzeh’s service receiving, with the command 
of 7000 horse, the title of Diléwar Khén Béahddur Diléwar Jang 
and an assignment of the twenty-two mahdls or petty divisions 
of Banképur, Torgal, and Azamnagar or Belgaum yielding a 
yearly revenue estimated at £240,000 (Rs, 24 lakhs)? At first he 
made Banképur his head-quarters, but afterwards taking a fancy 
to the site of a small] village named Janmaranhalli, ho founded there 
the town of Savanur or Shraévanar, as the place is still locally called 
perhaps because tho removal took place during the Hindu month of 
Shravan or August. Abdul Rauf Khdn was employed on several 
occasions under the Moghals. He aidedin reducing Venkappa Naik 
the Berad chief of Vakonkeri now Shorapur in the Niz4m’s territories 
and was afterwards sent to subdue the refractory estate-holders or 
desdis of Kittur in Belgaum and Navalgund, Shirhatti, Hévanur, 
. and Dambal in Dhdérwér. In 1715 Abdul Rauf died leaving twelve 
sons. The two eldest Abdul Fateh Khan and Abdul Muhammad 
Khan came to the throne one after the other cach for six months. 
The third son Abdul Ghaffar Khan (1716-1721), acting under tho 
orders of the Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan, was successfully resisted 
at one time by the desdt of Shirhatti and at another was forced to 
yield the fort of Misrikota about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Sévanur to the Mardthés under Réstia. Still he must have been 
generally successful as at his death in 1721 he left his successor 











1 The quarter oceupied by this family outside the city walls is still shown at 
Bijapur covered with ruins which are called Bahlolpur. 

2 Rcooniiig to the Nawab’s account Abdul uf Khaén married Aurangzeb’s 
danghter and received these districts in jiégir. According to other local accounts 
he received these diatricte valued at £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the support of 4000 
horse. Bom. Gov, Sel, CXLIT. 207. 
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nearly the whole of tha country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra. Tho north-western portion of this tract belonged to 
the Maréthds and is part of ancient Mahdérdshtra whero the Maratha 
language is still spoken, 

In 1721 Ghaffar died leaving three sous Abdul Majid Khan, Abdul 
Suttar Khan, and Karim Khan, tho second of whom usurped the 
Succession but was displaced and put to death by the other two 
brothers. Majid Khdén thon became the head of the family. He began 
by incurring the enmity of the Mogal Viceroy the Nizém by neglecting 
to apply to the Nizdm for investiture on his succession. A Moghal 
force marched against Sévanur and Majid Khan had to yield. In 
tho wars (1720-1730) between Kolhapur and Satdra Majid Khén 
sided with Kolhapur and added parts of south and east Belgaum to 
his Dhdérwér possessions. About 1780, as the deputy of the Nizim 
who in 1723 had thrown off his allegiance to the Emperor, he 
receivod Bolgaum fort, He was also the master of Suoda in North 
Kénara and of Bednur beyond the Tungbhadra. IMmboldened by 
these successes in 1746 Majid Khan ventured to resist single-handed 
the authority of the farmer of the Maratha ducs from the country 
between tho Krishna and the Tungbhadra. This brought on him a 
Mardtha army under the Peshwa Balaji (1740-1761). In 1747 
Majid Khan had to agree to a treaty by which he yielded the country 
comprised in tho sub-divisions and old estate lands of PAdshdpur, 
Kittur, Parasgad, Gokak, and Ydadvdd in Belgaum; of Régalkot 
and Badémi in South Byépur; of Navalgund, Dambal, Annigeri, 
and part of Rancbennur and Kod in Dharwar ; of the state of Torgal ; 
of Haliydél in North Kanara; of Harihar beyond tho Tungbhadra and 
others, thirty-six districts in all, He was allowed to keep Misrikota, 
Hubli, Bankdpur, Hangal, the groater part of Kod and Rdnebennur, 
and the district of Kundgol, in all twenty-two togethor with the 
family forts of Banképur, Torgal, and Belgaum or Azamnagar, 
Tt was also agroed that the Mardthds should not molest Sunda 
and Bednur. Part ofthe country ceded by this treaty does not scom — 
to have at once passed to the Marathas. 

In 1748 the great Nizim-ul-Mulk died and his second son Nasir 
Jang became the ruler of Haidarabad. Nasir Jang’s claims were 
disputed by bis nephew Muzalfar, a favourite grandson of Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk, who allied himself with the French at Pondichery. ‘T'o oppose 
his rival, Nasir Jang aided by a small hody of English troops under 
Major afterwards Major-General Y.awrence, tho father of the Madras 
army, marched into the Karndtak. Te was also accompanied by 
Majid Khan and his kinsmen the Pathan Nawdbs of Kadappa and 
Karnul. These throe possessed the daring temper of their nation 
and kad willingly taken the field with Ndsir Jang because they made 
no doubt of obtaining in roward for their military service a remission 
of large sums they owed to the Moghal treasury as well as considor- 
able immunitios in their states. But Nasir Jang hoeded not their 
claims and treated them as vassals who had done no more than their 
duty in going to the Moghal standard. Disappointed in their hopes 
they grew weary of a bootless war. On tho eve of the batile Muzattar 
Jang was deserted by his French allies, and, through the exertions of 
the three Nawdbs, Muzaffar Jang gave himself up to his unclo on tho 
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solemn assurance being givon to the Naw4bs that Muzaffar would 
not in any way beinjured. Contrary to his promise Muzaffar was 
put im irons by Nasir Jang. Nasir Jang’s faithlessness annoyed the 
three Nawdbs, who from that day cdénfederated and meditated 
mischief, but agreod to remain quiet until they could carry ont 
their plans, They intrigued with the French general Dupleix 
who gained a Bréhman named Ramdas in the confidence of Nasir 
Jang, and through him raised seditions in the army which Dupleix 
called into operation by an attack on the camp by a detachment 
commanded by M. De Lal'onche. On the 5th of December 1750 
Nasir Jang was treacherously shot by the Nawdb of Kadappa. 
Muzaffar was set free and the three Nawdbs began to demand 
the rewards they expocted for their share in his success. During 
his imprisonment Muzaffar had promised everything the Nawdbs 
thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil moro than what the 
necessity of his affairs should oblige him to, ‘I'he presence of 
tho French troops made him care little for the Nawdbs’ rosentment, 
and to the French alone he entrusted tho guard of his 
person and the care of his troasnres, Not to irritate the Nawdbs 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his 
engagements with the French would not allow him to determine 
anything without the advice and participation of Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that everything would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondichery, On the 16th of December 1750 tho 
Naw&bs waited on Dupleix af Pondichery, and desired him to 
determine what rewards they should receive for the services they 
had rendered. They demanded that the arrears of tribute which 
they had not paid for threo years should be remitted ; that the 
countries which they governed, with several fresh territories, 
should be exempted from tribute to the Moghal govornment; and 
that one-half of the riches in Nisir Jang’s treasury should be 
given to them. It was known that all tho lords of Muzaffar’s court 
waited to measure their demands by the concessions which Muzaffar 
should make to the three Nawabs; if these obtained all they asked, 
the whole of his dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other 
claimants in the same proportion. On the other hand, if they were 
not satisfied 1t was much to be feared that they would revolt. 
Dupleix therefore postponed all other considerations to this 
important discussion, and conferred with the Nawabs for several 
days successively. He acknowledged Muzaffar’s great obligations to 
them for their conduct in the revolution; but insisted that he 
himself had contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore 
entitled to as great rewards, and that if such concessions were 
extorted Muzaffar would no longer be able to maintain the 
dignity he had acquired. With the object of setting the example 
of moderation, in tho last conference, Dupleix told the Nawdbs thas 
he would waive his own claims to any share of tho troasures or to 
any other advantages which might distress the affairs of Muzaffar. 
Finding Duploix determined to support the cause of Muzaffar 
the Nawdbs agrocd among themselves to appear satisfied with 
the terms he proposed. These wero, that their government 
should be augmented bv some districts much less than those they 
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demanded ; that their private revenues should be increased by the 
addition of some lands belonging to the crown given to thom in 
farm at low rates; and that the half of tho money found in Nasir 
Jang’s treasury should be divided among them, but tho jowols 
should be reserved to Muzaffar. ‘This agreement was signed by the 
Nawé&bs who likewise took on the Kurdn an oath of allegiance to 
Muzaifar declaring at the same time that Nizdm-ul-Mulk himself 
had never been able to obtain from them this mark of submission. 
Muzaffar on his part swore to protect thom so long as they remained 
faithful. 

On the 4th of January 1751 Muzaffar left Pondichery accompanied 
by a French detachment commanded by Buasy and consisting of 800 
Kuropeans and 2000 sepoys with ten field pieces. The march was 
continued without break until the end of tho month when they arrived 
in the territory of Kadappa about sixty leagues from Pondichery. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the people of a 
village and set fire not only to that but to two or three other 
neighbouring villages. ‘The Nawdb of Kadappa, pretending to be 
groatly annoyed by this outrago, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it by attacking the rear-guard of Muzaffar’s division. A 
skirmish ensued, and tho Kadappa troops, ovorpowered by numbers, 
retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by chanco or 
design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of the army 
which escorted tho women ; 80 that this defiance was heightened by 
the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian prince could 
receivo, for the persons of womon of rank aro deomed sacred 
even in war. Muzafiar no sooner heard of this insult than he 
ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head ofa large 
body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nawéb of 
Kadappa. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid if possible 
all occasions of committing hostilities on the ronte to Golkonda, 
interposed, and, with much difficulty, prevailed on Muzaffar to 
suspend his resentment until the Nawab should explain the 
reasons of his conduct. Messengers were sent both from Muzaffar 
and Bussy. To Muzaffar’s messengers tho Nawéb of Kadappa 
answered that he waited for thcir master sword in hand; but to 
Bussy he sent word that he was ready to make submission 
to Muzaffar through his mediation. ‘The difference of these 
answers stung Muzaffar to the quick, and nothing could now 
stop him from proceeding to take instant revenge. He told 
Bussy, who still attempted to calm him, that every Pathan in his 
army was a traitor; and ina very few minutes the truth of his 
assertion was confirmed. For his spics brought news that tho 
troops of all the three Nawdbs were drawn up together in battle 
array; that they were posted to defend a dofilo which lay in the 
army’sline of march, and several posts leading to the defile were. 
defended by cannon which had been’ brought some days before. 
These preparations left no doubt that the rebellion of the Naw&bs 
was premeditated, and indeed they had begun to concert it from the 
very hour that they had takon the oath of allegiance at Pondichery. 
Muzaffar, in full march at the head of his cavalry, grew impatient 
with the slow pace of the French battalion, and hurriod on to attack 
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the rebels without their aid. Tho Nawébs had in their service 
many of their own countrymen, who, though much inferior in 
number, stood the shock with great intrepidity and had oven 
repulsed Muzaffar’s troops before Bussy came up. The fire of the 
French artillery, aftor severe slaughter, changed tho fortune of the 
day and obliged the Nawdébs to retreat. Thon Muzaffar, irritated 
by the repulse he had sustained, rallied his troops and heedloss 
of Bussy’s remonstrances pursued tho fugitives and left once 
more the French battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in 
sight of him but in vain. ‘hey soon after came up to some of 
his troops who wore cutting to picces the body of Majid Khan the 
Nawab of Sévanur which lay dead on tho ground. Tho Nawab of 
Kadappa fled from the field desperately wounded, and in pursuing 
him Muzaffar came on the Nawdb of Karnul, who, finding ho 
could not escape, turned with the handful of troops that surrounded 
him and pushed on towards Muzaffar’s elephant. Exasporated 
by this defiance Muzaffar made a sign to his troops to leave the 
Nawab to be attacked by himself. The two clephants were driven 
close to each other, and Muzaffar had his sword lifted to strike, 
when his antagonist drove the point of his, javelin through his 
forchead into the brain. He fell back dead. “A thousand fire-arms 
wore aimed at’ the Nawib, who in the same instant fell mortally 
wounded, The troops not satisfied with this atonement dashod with 
fury on the Nawab’s body-guard and cut thom to pieces. The 
French battalion was proparing to hail their return with acclamations 
of victory when the news of Muzaffar’s fato struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp which they found ‘in the utmost confusion. Large arrears of 
pay were due to the army, and it was to be feared that the soldiery 
would mutiny and plunder, and every gencral suspected the others 
of sinister intontions, 


Majid Khan wasa man of considerable talents and his memory 
is sill held in esteem in the southern districts, Ho founded the 
large and flourishing town of New Hubli, the chief division 
or peth of which is named after him Majid Peth. Majid Khan’s 
son Abdal Hakim Khén had not long succeeded before he had 
to face a formidable confederation and to givo up much of his 
possessions. He imprudently received into his service one Muzaffar 
Khan who had first been under the Nizdém, and then underthe Poshwa 
Balaji (1740-1761), and whon the Peshwa domanded his surrender, 
Abdul Hakim refused to give him up. He had also doclined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Salabat Jang tho third son of the 
great Nizdm-ul-Mulk who had been raised to thethroneofHaidarabad 
through the influence of Bussy. The two powers combined 
against Hakim Khan and an army under the Peshwa Baldji marched 
against Sivanur, and was joined on the way by a force under Saldbat 
Jang and Bussy with a splendid train of artillery. The Nawéb 
was aided by Murdriréy'of Guti who had also thrown off his 


1 Orme’s History of Hindustan, 1. 142, 143, 156, 158-160, 163-165 ; Malieson’s 
History of the French in India, 251, 263 and 272-273 ; Briggs’ Nizam, I. 56-57. 
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allegianco tothe Poshwa. The besieging force was too strong for 
the Nawdb, and, after a siege of three months during which the 
superiority of the European artillery was first displayed, the Nawab 
came to terms partly owing to the sense of his weakness and partly 
undor the influenco of Murdrirdéy.1 The French Company owned 
Murarirdv a large sum on account of his services in the Trichinopoly 
war (1740-1743) for which the government of Pondichery had passed 
a bond. He had often threatened mischief to their affairs whenever 
the opportunity offered if the money was not paid. Now, seeiug the 
great force that was coming against him and the Nawab, he privately 
offered to give up his claim upon the Freuch Company if Bussy 
would effect his reconciliation with the Peshwa on modcrate terms, 
A negotiation entirely conducted by Bussy ensued, the result of 
which was that Hakim Khan and Murfrirév made their submission 
to their superiors and Murdrirdv gave to Bussy thebond of the French 
Company. ‘This device of Bussy’s came to the notico of Saldbat 
Jang who, infinenced by the Peshwa Balaji, not only dismissed 
him from his service but took measures fcr his destruction.? Under 
the terms of the treaty-the Naw4b Hakim Khan gave up to the 
Peshwa the districts of Misrikota, Hubli including the new peth 
or town, and Kundgol yiclding a yearly revenye of £82,393 
(Rs, 8,283,980). ‘To compensate the Nawdéb the Gutal division of 
Rénebennur and Parasgad with the district of Annigeri were added 
to Saévanur raising his total rovenuc to £77,864 (Rs. 7,78,640) 
including Sunda in North Kanara. The Nawd4b was obliged in 
addition to pay £110,000 (Ris, 11,00,000) in money for the balance 
of which Bankapur fort was mado over to Holkarin pledge. On 
the other hand the Peshwa engaged to protect the Nawab from all 
interference on the part of tho Nizém, 


Taidar Ali, who in 1763 had usurped the Maisur throne, 
within a short timo enlarged his northern frontier. The province of 
Sdvanurran far south into Haidar’s territory and Haidar formed the 
design of gaining the Sdévanur Nawéb to his interest. Besides the 
Sdvanur Nawab he was anxious to gain the Nawdbs of Karnul and 
Kadappa with the view of establishing a defensive cordon along his 
northern frontior and gaming three corps of hardy Pathan cavalry to 
serve with his armies. Abdul Hakim Khan, the Sdvanur Nawab, 
rejected Haidar’s overtures, and in 1764, a largo Maisur army undor 
Haidar and his genera] Fazl Ulla Khan appeared before Savanur. The 
situation of the Nawdéb rendered it equally unnecessary and 





1 Grant Duff's Marathds, 292-293, 

*Orme’s History of Hindustin, 1, 427. ‘While describing these operations Orme 
(Ditto, 426) writes of Sdvanur : The city of SAvanur or Sénore lieth about 200 miles 
south-west of Golkonda and about thirty north-west of Bisnagar, It is extensive 
and well peopled, situated ina great plain and surrounded by a wall with round 
bastions and towers. Ona rock about a mile and a half from the city is a very 
strong fortress called Bankapur whence the capital is generally called by the twin 
names of Sinore-Bankdpur to distinguish it from another place belonging to a pdligdr 
in those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. Orme’s details are incorrect, The 
situation of Sdvanur with respect to Bisnagarjia more than double tlie distance and is 
in nearly tho opposite direction to that given by Orme; and the city is never called 
Sdvanur Banképur ; though Bankapur is sometimes so called to distinguish it from a 
place of nearly the same name. Moor’s Narrative, 246, 
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impracticable for him to maintain a large body of troops. Rather 
for the credit of not shutting himself up in the town without an 
effort than with any reasonable hope of success against Huaidar’s 
overwhelming force, the Nawdéb moved out with 3000 to 4000 
horse and a rabble of irregular foot. The foot wero spread over 
the plain so as to make a show of greater numbers, and the Pathan 
horse were reserved in a compact body to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might offer. Haidar, bolding this demonstration 
in contempt, made a disposition which was intended to envelope 
the whole and to cut off their retreat. Abdul Hakim charged 
the principal column when in the act of deploying, cut through it 
with considerablo slaughter, and with great coolness and judgment 
prepared to overset the infantry, already formed in lime, by a 
charge of their flank. At this moment a reserve of artillery opened 
with effect on this close and compact body of cavalry, and produced 
a degree of confusion which compelled the Pathans to disperse and 
rotire. Jaidar scized with promptitude this favourablo moment for 
a charge with his own cavalry; the fugitives were pursued to tho 
vory gates of the city, and a smal! remnant only of the infantry, 
who stripped and passed as poasants, escaped the sabre on the 
plain. The immediato consequence of this gallant but imprudent 
effort was the inconditional submission of Abdul Hakim to all the 
demands which Haidar had previously made, and to a further 
military contribution of £20,000 (Rs.2 lakhs), Hoarding treasure 
is not among the propensitios of a Pathan, nor among the practices 
which escape the observation of a MardAtha, and, as the Nawdb had 
unfortunately little credit with the monoylenders, he was obliged 
to make paymont in shawls, silke, muslins, gold cloths, carpets and 
other valuables, equal according to UWaidar’s estimation to the 
stipulated sum but actually worth four times that amount.’ The 
defeat of the Nawab enabled Haidar to occupy the Maratha country 
as far north as the left bank of the Krishna. A Mardtha army under 
tho Peshwa Mddhavrav (1762-1773) marched against Haidar, drove 
him beyond tho Tungbhadra, and, in 1769 forced him to come to terms 
under which Haidar agreed to give up all claims on Sévanur. In 
1776, taking advantago of the confusion at Poona which followed 
the death of the Peshwa Madhavriv in 1773 and of the murder of 
the young Peshwa Nardyanrdy in the same year (1773), aud under 
a secret agreement with Raghundthrav, Haidar again crossed the 
Tungbhadra aad possessed himself of about one-half of Sévanur, 
Before his campaign was over the monsoon burst with great violence 
and caused such destruction among his horses and cattle that Haidar 
was forced to seek shelter, ‘The Poona ministors opposed to Raghu- 
néthrdv sent troops to drive Haidar across the Tungbhadra. The 
attempt failed and by 1778 Haidar was master of the whole country 
south of the Krishna. In 1779, to strengthen his hold on the coun- 
try, Haidar opened an alliance with Abdul Hakim Khin by giving 
his daughter to Abdul Hakim’s eldest son Abdul Kheir Khan, an 

taking Abdul Hakim’s daughter for his second son Karim Shéh. 
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On the occasion of this double alliance Abdul Hakim and his whole 
family visited Seringapatam. Haidar came out to mect them as a 
token of rospect; and the marriages were cclebrated with great 
splendour! The half of Sdévanur which in 1756 the Mardthas had 
left in his possession was restored to the Nawab on the promise of 
paying a yearly tribute of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) ; and as much of 
the remaining half as was under the Mardthés but was now under 
Haidar was also restored on condition of keeping in service 2000 
choice Pathan horse to be commanded by two of the Nawab’s sons. 
Till Haidar’s death in 1782 Abdul Hakim prospered. Haidar’s 
son Tipu, out of personal enmity to Abdul Hakim, took offence 
at his neglect in not sending messages of condolence, and 
demanded a large sum on the ground that the contingent had not 
been properly maintained. This greatly annoyed the Nawéb who 
alliod himself with the Mardthés. In 1786 when the Mardthds 
began to recover their footing in the Bombay Karndtak, Tipu made a 
demand of £280,000 (Rs. 28,00,000) from the Nawdb in licu of his 
contingent, and sent Righvendra Naik his chiof banker to recoive it, 
Tukoji Holkar was at-this, time besieging Kittur then belonging to 
Tipu. The Nawdbsent to him for aid. He marched in one night 
to Sdévanur in the hope of surprising the banker but only secured 
some of his followers from whom he exacted £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 
Tipu, hearing of this movemont, proceeded from Scringapstam, 
crossed the Tong bbe and advanced against SA4vanur. Haripant, 
the commander of the Maratha army in the Deccan, joined the Naw4h’s 
and Holkar’s armies at Sdvanur. Both armies met in the plain of 
Sdvanur and in the war which followed SAvanur suffered severely. 
The prospect of an English-Mardtha alliance led Tipu to ask for 
terms, An armistice took place on the 1st of February 1787, and 
peace was concluded in April. The Nawéb way restorod to that 

ortion of his territory which he held before his son’s marriage with 

Jaidar’s daughter. But dreading Tipu’s treachery the Naw4b did 
not venture to remain at Sdvanur and went to Poona, whero he 
subsisted on a monthly pension of £1000 (Rs.10,000) allowed him 
by the Mardthas. 


In the Third Maisur War (1790-1792) after Dharwar was cleared 
of Tipu’s troops Hakim Khdén lived at Sdvanur. At the ond 
of the war in 1792 on their return from Seringapatam a party 
of Europeans of Captain Little’s Detachment halted at Sdvanur. 
Word was sent to the Nawab telling him of their arrival and 
their desire to pay him their porsonal respects. A painful attack of 
illness prevented the Nawab fromshowing his respect to the party and 
to the Hirangis in general by himself attending and conducting them 
to the palace. On an appointed day the party went to the Naw4b’s 
residence. At the door they were received by the head physician 
and the courtiers who detained them for a quarter of an bour in 
talk about the war. Several of the Nawdb’s children, who were 
remarkably fine boys, were brought from their Persian and Arabic 
tutors to bo introduced to the ‘ Firangis. Several chambers had 
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to he passed before coming to the gardens in which was the Nawéb’s 
residence. It was at the end of an enclosed piece of ground dis- 
posed in flower beds, with a handsome piece of water and fountain 
in tho centro, round which tho party had to pass as it were in 
review bofure the Nawab, who, with a favourite son about seven 
years old, was sitting under an arch of the room on a seat raised 
about a foot from the ground. Being very hot (May) he was thinly 
clad and had ona small cap usually worn under a turban. Ho 
was old and wonderfully fat, vain, and talkative. Tho visitors wero 
very graciously reccived and seated on carpets with their hats on 
their heads. They were detained about half an hour during which ho 
raade many inguiries about the war, how it was ended,and what likeli- 
hood there was of his being restored to his former position. Tho party 
responded to the Nawah’s inquiries except on the last point for which 
for political reasons they confessed their ignorance. He appeared 
satisfied with this and expressed himself nightily pleased at hearing 
how Tipu was subdued and bumbled. Turning to his attendants, 
as he often did particularly when relating any story in which his own 
exploits in hunting wero displayed, ho said ‘None but the Firangis 
could have donc this,’ and pointed to the favourite son near him to 
observe the party. Whon speaking of Tipu he could not help showing 
his hatred of him. If he dared he would have shown cqual dissatis- 
faction at the Maraéthds whose parsimony had sadly curtailed his 
splendour and dignity. Althouy’h no language but Hiudvior Moors 
was spoken ho was doubtless skilled in the learned and polite langu- 
ages. He had the reputation of being a very well informed man, and, 
from what the visitors could learn, as good as it is usual for so great a 
man to be. He made several kind inquiries after the wounds of some 
of his visitors, how and where they received them, and appeared con- 
cernod when he understood there was,no likelihood of their recovermg 
the use of thoir limbs. His hubble-bubble, his constant companion, 
appeared to bo of English glass curiously cut. There were several 
other pieces of Huropean glass. Te never drank any thing but 
water of the Ganges, that is the Godavari, not forts holiness but for 
its medicinal properties, all other water disagrecd with him. He had 
soveral camels and abdurs always cuployed in bringing water from 
that river. At the end of the visit the guests were perfumed with 
essences and presented with betel leaves. He pressed them to make 
a longer stay at Sivanar, but the approach of the rains preveuted 
them. His many wives stayed in the gardens to the north of tho 
city where he went in the evening. He was blessed with fine chil- 
dren of which he had at least six, the eldest not more than ten years 
old. Hescemed very fond of them and they were his chief happiness, 
as he was too wise to be much gratified with the empty praiso that 
courtiers paid to what, he was but too conscious, was the pageant 
of royalty. Fisclusive of his harem his chief show and expense was 
in his tents and sports. On his former hawking and hunting parties 
few sovercigns in India made more magnificent display. He fondly 
dwelt on his old exploits at theso exercises from which he was de-~ 
barred by ago and fatness. He keenly felt tho difference between 
bis prosent fallen condition and his former elevation, when, as he 
boasted, he had been known to challenge the sovereign of Maisur 
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even to a strife of arms. He wasa man of vast dignity. When 
at Poona, imagining ceremonious compliments were not properly paid, 
he was vory sovere upon the Poona minister Néna Phadnavis himself, 
and that too at # timo when he waa expecting favour from, and 
indeed dopendent on, that court. Enclosed by a wall and a ditch 
of no strength the town of Sdvanur was neither largo nor well 
built. Except the palaces which were chiefly in ruins, there wore 
few elegant buildings. ‘hore were no fortifications of consequence. 
Outside to tho north and east of the city wall were soveral long 
stroets of houses mostly empty. To the south between the city and 
the gardons, which had the ruins of a handsome palace and elegant 
wells pouds and fountains, was a reservoir.! 


Jn 1795 Abdul Hakim died, and, as his cldest son Abdul Kheir 
Khdn lived withhis brother-in-law Tipu at Seringapatam, the Peshwa 
rocognized his second son Husain Mia and gave hiw in jagir the 
town and district of Sdyanur yielding a yearly revenne of £4800 
{Rs. 48,000). For some years Husain Mia never enjoyed the rovenue 
of these districts and still lived on the peusion formerly granted to his 
father. Backed by Tipu-Abdul Kheir Khén roturnod to Savanur from 
Seringapatam and claimed Savanur as his birth-right. Husain 
Mia resisted his claims and Abdul Kheir Khan went to Poona and 
got from Nana Phaduavis a decision in his favour as eldest son of 
Hakim Khan. Nana gave him a grant to take possession of Savanur 
and ordered Dhondn Pant Gokhale the Peshwa’s saraubheddr or 
governor of the Bombay Karndtak to enforce obedience. Though 
recoguizod by the Peshwa Abdul Kheir Khan, like his brother, did 
not enjoy the rovenne of his ostute owing to the quarrels of estate- 
holders in tho neighbourhood. He still lived on the monthly pen- 
‘siop granted to his father and even this was irregularly and scldom 

aid. In 1800 the Sévanur country was the scene of the Maratha 

reebooter Dhundhia Vagh’s outrages of which dotails are givon 
in the Dhérwar History Chapter. Whon General Wellesley marched | 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vagh Abdul Kheir Khan placed himself 
under the protoction of the British army. After Dhundhia’s death 
General Wellesley mado an arrangemont to secure to Kheir Kh4n tho 
receipt of the revenues of his estate. But the disturbed state of the 
country not only defeated General Wellesloy’s arrangements’ but 
forced Kheir Khan to retire to Sunda where he began to raise troops. 
Being prevented from completing his levios by General Wellesley ho 
returned to Sévanur where ho livod with his family in a miserable 
condition.2 In 1808 when General Wellesley marched to Poona 
through Dhérwdr, Kheir Khan was ina state of oxtreme misery. He 
represented his case to General Wellesley and pressed him to obligo 
Bapu Gokhale the Peshwa's sarsubhedér to pay him part of the 
arrears of his pension to prevent him and his family dying from sheer 
starvation, Bapu Gokhale’s distross and difficulty, at a time when 
he was aiding General Wellesley with troops, prevented General 
Wellesley from pressing Khoir Khan’s demands on Gokhale and 
therefore a present of £500 (Rs. 5000) was mado to Kheir Khan by 
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General Wellesley in the name of the East India Company.) The 
Nawab continued in the same miserable state, and, in 1806, two rival 
Maratha armies appeared before Sdvanur. The leaders of both 
the armics by making rich presents to the Peshwa, one after the 
other had obtained deeds making the Savanur country over to them. 
The Nawdb was closely besioged by the rival armies from two sides 
and tho contest dragged on as their only means of attack were 
old honeycombed guns and unserviceable musketry, The evening 
was generally the ouly time for combat when they drew out their 
forces, fired a few shots, killed or wounded three or four of their 
men in sight of the walls, aud then returucd to their campa. Colonel 
Welsh, an English officer, happencd to be near Sdévanur whon tho 
disputants were camped before the town. He waited on the 
Naw&éb who lived in the fort, his palaco being in ruins. He and 
his family were in rags fine thongh they were. He was still a 
ponsioner of the Mardéthdés and that ponsion as before was seldom 
or never paid.2 Some timo after 1806 the Nawab began to enjoy the 
revenue of the twenty-five villages originally granted to him. Of 
the twenty-five villages Barvankop, yielding a yearly revenue of 
£280 (Rs, 2800) was assigued to Husaim Mia the Nawab’s brother 
and was held by his descendants till 1846 when it lapsed to the 
Nawab. In tho last Marétha War (1817-1818) the Naw4b’s conduct 
seems to have been excoptionally good, as on the overthrow of 
the Peshwa Abdul Kheir Khan was confirmed in his villages by the 
British Government who gave him during his lifetime an additional 
yearly grant of £600 (Ks. 6000). 

In the earlier days of British connection with S4vanur, as the 
estate was rather a grant in lieu of pension than an independent 
jdgir, the British Government exercised completo jurisdiction over 
it and its police administration was placed under a police constable 
or kotvdl subordinate to the district magistrate of Banképur. When 
the Nawéb’s uame was placed in the list of first clasa Sarddrs 
the kotvdi was withdrawn and the chief declared to be no. 
longer subject to the magistrate’s jurisdiction. The higher 
criminal powers were not dolegated to him but were vested in the 
Political Agent Southern Marétha Country to whom also appeals 
lay in civil casos. Abdul Kheir Khan died on the 3rd of November 
1827, leaving five sons all by néka or left-hand marriages of whom 
Abdul Feyéz Khdn succeeded him and died within three months. 
Manawar Khan the noxt in age succeeded. As componsation for 
the loss of the British pension held by his father the revenue from 
the transit duties in his villages was given to him averaging abont 
£70 (Rs. 700) a year. In 1832 tho net yearly revenue of the 
state averaged between £1500 and £2000 (Ks. 15,000 - Its. 20,000). 
On tho 17th of August 18384 the Nawab Munawar Khan died 
leaving no issue. As his widow was pregnant, the question of 
succession was kopt over until the birth of a daughter, whon tho 
late chief’s brother Abdul Dullel Khén, a man of high education 
and remarkably elegant manners, was raised to the chiefship. Nawaéb 
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Abdul Dullel Khan impressed in the most favourable manner all 
who were brought into contact with him, and received several 
gratifying tokens of the confidence of Government. In 1857 he 
was invested with full criminal jurisdiction, including the pewer of 
life and death, and three years after he received full civil jurisdiction, 
Government reserving the right of cancelling these powers in the 
event of justice not being administered impartially. In January 
1862 he was appointed a member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
His administration appears to have been on tho whole satisfactory. 
Among other improvements he caused a field survey of his villages 
to be mado, which however was found afterwards to be too 
imperfect to form a basis for assessment. In August 1862 Abdul 
Dullel Khén died at the age of about fifty-five and was 
succeeded by his eldest surviving son Abdul Kheir Khan, who, 
after a career of extravagance that materially involved the estate, 
died of the effects of dissipation on the 11th of May 1868. His son 
Abdul Dulel Khan, a boy not quite six ycars old, was installed as 
his successor, and was placed under the guardianship of his 
grandfathor Muhammad:Ghous Khan, and was brought to Dharwar 
to be educated. In 1878 he was sent to the Rdéjkumdr College at 
Rajkot. De remained at Rajkot till 1880 when he was removed 
to the Rajériam College at Kolhdpur where he remained till 1882. 
Till 1883 when he was given charge, the state was managed by a 
divdn acting under the direct superintendence of the Collector and 
Political Agent at Dharwar. The Nawdb died in August 1884. 


In 1882-83 of the total area of 44,660 acres 31,428 acros were 
occupied, 8626 acres were unoccupicd arable, and 4606 were 
unarable, Of the occupied area 15,919 were state and 15,509 were 
alionated or indm lands. Before 1869-70 the system of farming 
villages to the Nawéb’s relatives and creditors while tending to a 
heavy reduction in tho state revenue enhanced the landholders’ 
burdens. In 1869-70, at a cost of £1049 (Rs, 10,490), the survey 
settlement was introduced in the twenty-five villages of the state. 
The acre rates of assessment vary from 6s, to £2 8s. (Rs. 3-24) on 
garden land, from 6s. 9d. to 88, 9d. (Rs, 33 - 48) on dry crop land, 
and from 2s. 3d. io £1 4s. (Rs. 14-12) onriceland. The stato share 
of the revenue is collected by village officers, the headman and the 
accountant, under the control of the divdn or minister. 

Sévanur was rathor a grant in lieu of pension than an 
indopendent state and therefore the Dritish Government, on its 
accession to the sovereignty of the Bombay Karndtak in 1818, 
exercised complete jurisdiction over Sdvanur and placed the police 
administration under a head constable subordinate to the district 
officor at Bankdépur. In 1832 a deed or sunad was issued to the 
Nawab Manawar Khan granting him civil powers under Act XIII. 
of 1830, In criminal matters the Nawab had full powers with the 
exception of capital punishment which sentence the Polital Agent had 
alone power to award. In 1857 the Nawab was invested with full 
criminal powers including life and death. The Bombay Government 
resorved to itself the right of appeal in civil cases, but, in 1860, in 
consequence of the special confidence roposod in Abdul Dullel Khén, 
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Government invested the Naw4b with fall civil jurisdiction in his 
territory. Before the British managoment (1868) there were two 
civil courts, one a sadar amin’s court and the other a sadar court. 
Cases up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were disposed of by the sadar amin, 
and appeals against his decisions were mado to the sadar court 
over which the Nawab presided. No appeals used to lie to the 
Political Agent Dharwar but he had the right to review the Nawab’s 
decisions, In criminal matters thore were threo courts, the 
sadar court presided over by the Nawab, a first class magistrate’s 
court, and a second class magistrate’s court. At present (1883) the 
iainister or divén exorciscs the criminal powers of a district 
magistrate, and one of the young Nawdéb’s cousins is invested with 
the powers of a second class magistrate, Criminal cases which are 
not punishable by a district magistrate are committed to the 
Collector and Political Agent who reviews their decisions and hears 
appeals against the decisions of the divdén and the second class 
magistrate, In civil matters tho Collector and Political Agent 
is now the appellate authority und has the powers of a district 
judge; and the divdén bas the powors.of » first class subordinate 
judge, Against the decision of the Colloctor and Political Agent 
both in criminal and civil matters appeals lie to Government. The 
laws and regulations of the British districta have been introduced 
into the state, and the procedura of the courts is regulated by the 
provisions of these onactmonts. In 1883 of thirty-one offences 
sixteen were tried by the divdén and fifteen by the second class 
magistrate. Fifty-one civil cases were decided by the divdn. 
Thero is also a registration office which registered sixty-cight 
documents. 


Before tho British management therc was no regularly organized 
police. Ile retained a few men armed with muskets and dressed 
as soldiers, The pay both of the officers and the men was 
smali,and they were employed as messengers and letter carriors 
rather than as constables. In 1882-83 the police force was thirty- 
eight strong, together with eighteen hereditary police patils who 
servo in person besidos five deputies of hereditary p4tils and two 
stipendiary patils, The hereditary pdtils have rent-free lands as 
remuneration for their service. In 1889-838, including cash, the 
revonue of the state was £7773 (Rs. 77,730) of which £4380 
(Rs. 43,800) or fifty-six per cent were from land. Except on 
account of certain lands in tho state which were leased to the 
Nawab in 1861 on a fixed yearly rental of £48 (Rs. 480), tho 
British Govornment possesses no share in the state revenne. 
The state levics no customs or transit dnties. Besides the 
proceeds of the land tax a local fund coss of one anna in the 
rupee of land revenue is levied from all landholders for works 
of public utility and general comfort. Sdvanur is a municipal 
town, with in 1882-83 a revenue of £291 (Rs. 2910) and an 
expenditure of £191 (Rs, 1910). It hasa Government post office 
which is under the charge of tho inspector of post offices of 
the Kanara division. From S4vanur a runner carries the post to 
Bankapur in Dhérwaér, In 1882-83 Sévanur had threo schools, 
a second grade anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance 
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of 112, a Kéararése branch school with an average attendance 
of thirty-two, and a girls’ school with an average attendance of 
thirty. The prevailing diseases are fever, cholera, small-pox, and 
guineaworm. ‘There is a vaccinator who in 1882-83 porformed 551 
operations. 

Savanur, with in 1881 a popniation of 7648, is the hoad-quarters 
of the Sdvanur state forty miles south-east of Dhérwar. The town 
is nearly round and covers an arca of three quarters of a square 
mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates three of 
which are ruined, Beginning from the north and passing 
east, the gates in repair are the Aghddi in the north, the 
Tiakshmeshvar in the east, the Hurlikop in the south, and the 
Bankaépur in the west; the three ruined gatcs are the Delhi, 
Gudi, and Hallipatti. The chief objects of interest in the town are: 
the Nawdb’s palace, nine mosques, a Vaishnay religious honso or 
math, and some old ponds and wells. All of the nine mosques 
are in fair repair. The chief are Kamatballgadi and Khadarbég 
with the tombs of the Savanur Nawdbs. Outside of tho town 
to the north is a small prayer place where the Nawéb goes in 
state twice a year,on Ramzin and on the Bakar Id. The 
Vaishnav math of Satyabodhsvimito the south of the town is 
a large building in good repair. A yoarly fair in honour of 
the pontiff or svdmi, attended by a largo number of his Vaishnay 
followers, is held at the Hol time in March or April. To 
the south-west of the town is a large fruit and vegetable garden 
watered by a large pond called Moti Tuldv or the Poarl Pond. 
The garden has many beautiful wells all of which excopt two called 
Saddshivbhavi and Vishnu Tirth are in ruins. The Vishnu Tirth 
is held in great veneration by Bréhmans, Near the Vishnu Tirth 
isa Hindu temple in good yopair built entirely of ashlar stone, 
To the west of the town near the Baukdpur gate is a large 
and beautiful but ruinous well called Alli Khanbdvdi after Alli 
Khan a minister of one of the Saévanur Nawébs. Outside the 
town is a newly built bungalow surrounded by a garden and 
especially intended for English visitors. Between 1868 and 1876 
the town was greatly improved by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C. 8. then 
Collector and Political Agent of Dhérwdr who had the roads 
metalled and widoned and many old wells and ponds repaired. 
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THE following account of the village goddesses Durgava and Dayamava 
and their three-yearly fair is contributed by Réo Bahddur Tirmalrdo 
Venkatesh, pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, Dharwar: 


Durgava and Dayamava are the most widely worshipped deities in the 
Bombay Karnatak. Durgava is believed to be an incarnation of Pdérvati 
the hill-born the wife of Shiv, and Dayamava an incarnation of Lakshmi 
or wealth the wifo of Vishnu. Durgava, in Dharwar, is believed to preside 
over and cause cholera, and Dayamava to preside over and cause small-pox. 
The name of Durgava or Durga Devi appears in the Hindu Purdne and 
she is known and worshipped in all parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Dayamava is not mentioned in any of the ’urdns and she is little known 
or worshipped in any part of the Bombay Presidency, except in the Bombay 
Karnatak. According to the local story Dayamava’ was the daughter of a 
learned Brahman. A sweeper of the Holaya or Mh4r caste fell in love 
with her, and scduced her in the guise of a Brdhman. Dayamava, not 
knowing that her seducer was a tlolaya, married him, and had several 
children by him. Dayamava once asked her husband to call his mother to 
his house that she might get to know her. Matangi the mother-in-law come 
to dine. The dinner was perfect and was passing pleasantly when Matangi 
said to her son, How these sweet cakes taste like to a roasted buffalo 
tongue ? Dayamava was horrorstruck..She made inquiries and finding 
that ber husband was a Holaya not a Bréhman, she set fire to Matangi’s 
house, killed all the children she had by the Holaya, and tried to kill her 
Holaya husband. He fled and hid in a butialo, Dayamaya found him out 
and killed both him and the buffalo. 


The temples of Durgava and Dayamava are small buildings of brick 
and mud and are generally near the houses of the Badiges or village 
carpenters. Except in some old shrines where they are of stone the 
images are gencrally of wood. They are of the form and size of a Hindu 
woman with twelve hands, The six right hands hold the chakra or 
discus, the trishul or trident, a drawn sword, a spear, a dagger, and a 
long knife, and the six left hands hold a shanks or conch shell, a snake, 
a crooked dagger, a scabbard, a short knife, and a vessel either to 
hold blood or red kunkws powder. The images are put together out 
of several picces not carved out of a single block of wood. The two 
images are always sct side by side, Durgava painted grecn and Dayamava 
painted red. The images are decked with ornaments like those worn by 
high and middle class Hindu women except that the nosering is the pin- 
like peasant woman’s nose ornament not the upper class pearl ring. They 
are dressed in women’s robes, but without bodices the sleeves of which are 
painted on their arms. The Badiges or carpenters are the hereditary 
Ministrants or pujdris of these goddesses. Morning and evening they lay 
before them flowers and redpowder, light 1 lamp, burn incense, wave the 
incense-pot round their faces, and offer them cooked food or fruit, When 
a visitor comes to the temple he rings a bell, falls bofore the goddesses, 
receives @ pinch of incense-ashes from the ministrant, and gous home. The 
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more pious break cocoanuts, offer cooked food or dry provisions and money, 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddesses’ faces, and beat their own cheeks 
in token of atonement for sin, 

Ounce every third or fourth year, in the month of Vaishakh or May, 
or in any other inonth appointed by the committee, a special festival 
is held in honour of the goddess Dayamava called the Dayamavun 
jitre or Dayamava’s fair. Though Durgava’s name is not mentioned during 
the fair the image of Durgava is carricd side by side with that of 
Dayamava and is treated with equal respect. When the people of a village 
agree to hold Dayamava’s fair the leading men of the village the desdi, 
deshpande, pitil, and kulkarni, the potter, the money counter, the taledr or 
watchman, the village carpenter, the blacksmith, the shocmaker, the Llolaya 
or Mhar, the Madiyir or tanner, the potter, the barher, the washerman, 
the mathputi or Lingayat beadle, the joxhé or astrologer, the bhd/ or bard, 
the tailor, the leading landholders, Lingayat pricsts, Brahmans, and shop- 
keepers all go in a body with music on New Year's Day in the month of 

Jacitra or April to the temple of Dayamava and Durgava and there 
tell the people that Dayamava’s fair will take place in two or three 
months, They worship with flower and redpowder a hatchet which is to be 
used in felling timber for the idol car and send men with the hatchet into 
the forest to fetch timber, Some of the leading villagers form a panch or 
committee to gather subscriptions to mect the expenses of the fair. Every 
husbandman, for every twelve acres of land, is required to pay &s. (Rs. 4) 
in cash and 164 Ibs. of Indian millet worth about 49. (Rs. 2). The desi, 
deshpande, and other village officers cach pays 10s. 1o £2 10s. (Rs, 5 - 25) 
according to his means, The committee get a large copper pitcher and close 
ita mouth with leather leaving a small slit to drop money through. The 
pitcher is marked with turmeric and redpowder and is called dabbs or the 
subscription-pot. One of the committee takes the pot from house to house 
and tells the villagers to drop in their contribution warning them if they do 
not pay, Dayamava and Durgava ‘are likely to visit them with smatl-pox 
and cholera, Ina large town like Dharwar the subscriptions amount to 
about £100 (Rs, 1000) ; in villages they vary from £10 (Rs, 100) to £50 
(Rs. 500). When the subscriptions are gathered the images are fresh 
painted, except the eyes which must not be painted till the first day of the 
fair, A twelve feet high wooden car is raised on four huge wheels, and on 
the car a shed, about twelve feet long twelve feet broad and twelve feet high, 
is built for the goddesses to sit in during the fair. Above the shed is a 
wooden pyramid with an ornamented dome and on the dome is fixed an 
open umbrella, One end of each of two or three strong ropes, each about 
two inches thick and a hundred yards long, is tied to the middle of the 
axles of the wheels. The other ends are left on the public road in front of 
the car that people may take hold of them and draw the car through the 
chief streots on the great day of the fair. The car is ornamented with 
coloured cloths, flags, plantain trees, fruit, flowers, and mango leaves, and 
gencrally one or two naked human figures are carved to keep off the evil eye. 
A large shed is built outside of the town, and, on one side of it, is a raised 
seat for the goddesses to sit on during the fair. Notice is sent through the 
village by beat of drum that all houses should be cleaned, cowdunged, and 
whitewashed, and that the streets should be kept clean for the fair, The 
townspeople send to friends and kinspeople within a day’s journey to come 
to the fair. As the time draws near people from the neighbouring villages 
begin to pour in. Shopkeepers raise booths on the road sides from 
Dayamava’s temple to the shed outside of the town, and athletes, songsters, 
jugglers, and dancing and singing girls begin to troop in. When the 
village is cleaned and the houses are cowdunged and whitewashed, nine 
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or ten days beforehand, a second notice is sent by beat of drum that the 
fair is to begin on Tuesday the tenth or whatever the date may he, that it 
will last for a fortnight, and that all the people of the village should pre- 
pare themselves for it. A lamp is lighted in the temple and kept burning 
for eight nights and eight days, This Jamp-burning is called anizhakona 
or the beginning of the fair. As, during the fifteen days of the fair no corn 
may be pounded or ground, people grind millet and pound rice enough for 
their use during the fair, and as, except boiling rice and seasoning vege- 
tables nothing else is to be cooked during the fair, people take care to 
prepare various cakes and other sweetmeats enough to last for a fortnight. 
At the close of every fair of Dayamava a fine he-buttalo is bought. Tis 
brow is rubbed with turmeric and redpowder, nim leaves are tied to his 
neck, and sandal paste and flowers arc laid on him. His set free and called 
pattadakona or the holy buffalo. Ife roams about the village streets and 
goes into the fields and feeds on anything he may find, no one doing him 
harm or hindrance. Some childless or sick persons vow to the goddess 
that if they have a child, or if their sickness ig cured, they will set free a 
buffalo in the goddess’ name. If their prayers are answered they set a 
buffilo free. Such buffaloes are called harkikoua or vow Iufialoes. 
Besides the holy buffalo and the vow buffaloes the fair committee buy eight 
or ten he-buffaloes and about a hundred sheep; These buffaloes especially 
the holy butfalo and the vow builaloés,; whose frce roaming life has made 
them wild, are generally very troublesonte, "To quiet them they are tied to 
posts and starved for three or four days before the great day of the fair 
and are further weakened by boing made to drink strong lime-water, 

On Tuesday the eighth day from the axkihukona or lamp-lighting 
teu carpenter women whose husbands are alive are fed in the chief village 
carponter’s house, and ten Lingdyat women whose husbands are alive are 
fed in the house of the meti or chief village landholder, Early on Wednes- 
day morning, the second day, Hindu men and women of all castes bathe, 
dress in their best, go to the goddesses’ temple, and stand filling all the 
approaches. About eight the village painter paints the goddesses’ eyes and 
besides his regular wages is given a sheep. ‘The desdi hands the puddl 
two gold munyalsutras or lucky neck-threads and the pats tics one of them 
round Dayamava’s and the other round Durgava’s neck. The deshkniinde 
hands the kulkarni two gold nose ornaments called mwyéis one of which he 
puts on Dayamava’s and the other on Durgava’s nose, Next the desdi, 
deshpinde, patil, and kulkarni are given betelnuts and leaves as presents 
from the goddesses. After this the pugdris or winistrants, that is the car- 
penters who made the images, lay flowers and redpowder on therm, dress 
them in fine clothes, deck thean with ornaments, burn incense before them, 
wave lighted camphor round their faces, and bring them out of the temple. 
As soon as the goddesses arc brought out a man of the Madigér or ‘Tanner 
caste called the Rénigia, whe is supposed to represent the brother of Daya- 
mava’s husband, comes forward and raising his right hand, in which 
he holds a stick with a bell and a handkerchief fastened to it, in front of 
the goddess shouts out before her the names of the private parts, and 
continues to shout until the car is drawn out of the village as far as the 
shed and the goddesses are placed on the raised seat built for them tm it, 
Several cocoanuts are broken and two sheep are killed in front of the 
goddesses. The slaughtered sheep are carried round to the houses of all 
the leading villagers as an honour and are then brought back and kept 
near the car. A third sheep is killed andthe images aro set on the car. 
The village officers and other leading men stand before the goddesses with 
folded hands while the people offer cocoanuts, plantains, dates, and other 
fruit, The offerings are taken charge of by the carpenter ministrants and 
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their assistants who stand on the car by the side of the goddesses, 
Incense is burnt before the goddesses and lighted camphor and Jamps are 
several times waved round their faces, About cleven in the morning with 
the leave of the fair committee the ministrant ullows the car-dragging to 
begin, About five hundred persons take hold of the ropes tied to the axle 
of the car, two sheep are killed, and amid shouts and yells the car is slowly 
dragged along. As it passes people pray to the goddesses to guard them 
from cholera and small-pox. Every time some roughness on the road stops 
the car the goddesses are supposed to be dissatisfied, and a sheep or two are 
slaughtered, Alt every turn and corner of the public strects through 
which the car is drawn a sheep is killed. As the car moves on carpenters 
masons and blacksmiths walk with it to clear the road. If any of them 
thinks that the goddesses are displeased he calls to the committeo who 
order a sheep or two to be slaughtered. In this way the car reaches the 
shed outside of the village, On reaching the shed the goddesses are taken 
down from the car. Two sheep are killed and the goddesses are placed on 
the scats prepared for thom and flowers and redpowder are laid on them, 
The laps of the goddesses are filled with rice, betelnuts and leaves, plantuins, 
and a cocoanut. When the lap-filling is over the people shout in praise of 
the goddesses, In the evening women of the Asddi caste, a subdivision of 
the Madigdrs or Mings, dress_in fantastic clothes and dance before the 
goddesses singing their praises and telling their great deeds, The Asédi 
men beat drums and play music behind the women, while the Ranigia 
continues to shout filthy words chiefly the names of the private parts, In 
front of the shed a piece of ground, about ten feet long and ten broad, is 
cowdunged and ornamented with figures drawn with different coloured 
powders. On the spot so decorated, about four o’clock on the Thursday 
morning, is brought the pattadakona or holy buffalo, who is supposed 
to represent Dayamava’s Mhdr husband. Five or six Maédigdrs or 
Tanners throw the buffalo on the ground and hold him down, some by the 
Jegs and some by the horns and face. A Mddigdr comes with a long sharp 
knife and cuts the butfalo’s throat while another holds an earthen vessel 
to catch the blood. Next the vow buifaloes and one or two specially bought 
buffaloes are led before the idol. The head of each is cut from the body by 
repeated blows with hatchets or sickles. When this is over one of the legs 
of the holy buffalo is broken and put in its mouth and the head is carried 
to astnall grass hut called Matangi’s gudsala or cotlage and laid in it. 
Several earthen lamps are lighted and one of them is set on the head of 
each of the buffaloes. A large quantity of rice is hoiled and act on one 
side and the body of the holy buffalo is cut in pieces. The front right 
shoulder is the perquisite of the Ranigia and is handed to him and the 
other parts are distributed among the village officers according to the 
village custom. The village officers do not take these parts but make them 
over to the Holayas and Madigars. ‘The boiled rice, which was laid near 
the body of the holy buffalo is now mixed with a part of the buffalo’s 
blood and the undigested food found in ils slomach. ‘The wholeis put into 
baskets and the baskets are set on a cart. Two Madigdrs strip themselves 
stark-naked and one of them sets on tho heads of the other the pot 
filled with the holy buffalo’s blood. The cart and the two nuked Madigars, 
followed by hundreds of people and about fifty sheep and some Madigars 
to slaughter them, go to a spot oulside the village called the bldnedeva or 








1The belief that the buflulo represents Diyamava's husband is perhaps a remin- 
isvence of the time when, ag among the Orissa Khonds, with much the same rites, 
men not buffalues were the victims. Compare Macpherson’s Khonds, 67, 
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boundary. On reaching the spot one of the naked Madigdrs throws on the 
ground part of the mixture in the baskets and sprinkles on the ground a 
few drops from the other’s blood-pot as ofcrings to the evil spirits who 
live on the boundary. A sheep is slaughtered and the party go round the 
village boundary till they come back to the same spot. At every turn and 
corner of the village boundary a little boiled rice from the cart and a few 
drops from the blood-pot are thrown on the ground as offerings to spirits. 
While the party are going round the village boundary the two naked 
Madigdrs suddenly fall insensible being possessed by evil spirits. One or 
two sheep are slaughtered and the Madigars: recover. The Holayas take 


charge of the sheep, give the largest share to the two naked Madigars, and. 


divide the rest among themselves. The whole party then return to the god- 
dess’ temple and the people go to their homes, bathe, and eat. On Thursday 
the third day of the fair the pati? or headman, the éarki or under-headman, 
and the Holaya or village messenger each take clay pots, draw red-white lines 
on them, fill them with rice Indian millet and wheat, close their mouths with 
betel leaves and flowers, and lay them before the goddesses. Each of the 
three is given a woman’s robe and bodice as a present from the goddesses, 
The same evening large numbers come to the big shed, Some wrestle, some 
dance on long ropes and perform other athletic exercises, some sing songs, 
and some walk about looking at thefun, or joking and chatting with 
Suleru, Basavi, and other courtezans, Many are busy, buying different 
articles from the shops, or looking at Asidiwomen dancing. On Friday, 
which like Tuesday is sacred to the goddesses, the villagers lay 
cooked food or dry provisions before the goddesses, fill their laps 
with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and » copper or silver coin, burn 
incense, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. During the evenings 
and nights of Saturday Sunday and Monday the rites performed on 
Thursday evening and nights are repeated, and on Tuesday as on Friday 
people offer the goddesses vooked food and dry provisions, Nothing 
special is done on Wednesday. On Thursday the goddesses are taken in 
procession to a spot outside of the village.) A plotof ground about two feet 
square is cowdunged and decked with devices in coloured powders, and a 
lamb is set on the syuare, A member of a subdivision of the Holayas 
ealled Potrdjas, properly Pote-rajas or buffalo-kings, strips himself naked, 
ties a few nim leaves round his loins, comes running like a tiger, pounces. 
on the lamb, tears its throat, drinks the blood, and runs off with the 
carcass towards the village-boundary. Some of the Holayas, Médigdrs, 
and others pretend to run after him to catch and kill him. The Potrdja 
soon gets over the boundary and beyond the boundary he is safe. When 
the buffalo king’s lamb-slaying is over the goddesses are taken in procession 
to the village boundary. The Rdnigia comes forward, walks with the 
procession, and ayain in front of Dayamava shouts foul words. As soon as. 
the goddesses are tuken out of the shed, the grass hut enlled Méatangi’s 
cottage, is burnt to ashes, and, on the spot where the hut stood, the heads. 
of the slaughtered buffaloes are buried, When the goddesses reach the 
village boundary they are placed ona raised seat, and flowers, turmeric, and 
redpowder are rubbed onthem. A curtain is drawn before the goddesses 
to show, as is said, that they have entered on a state of widowhood owing 
to the death of Dayamava’s buffalo husband, he carpenter ministranta 
stand inside of the curtain, break the glass bangles on the goddesses’ 
wrists, strip them naked, take the redpowder off their brows, pull off 
their heads hands and Jegs, and put them into two baskets, and with 
mourning carry the baskets to the goddesses’ temple and Jay them 
for three days in the idol room. The doors of the temple are locked 
from outside. On the third evening the ministrant opens the temple 
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door, goes into the goddesses’ room, puts the pieces together, dresses them 
in new robes, marks their brows with redpowder, puts fresh bangles on 
their wrists, decks them with flowers and ornaments, and surrounds them 
with lighted lamps. Many villagers come to the temple, bow before tho 
goddesses, offer them fruit, flowers, betelnuts end leaves, and silver or 
copper coins, fill their laps with rico, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a 
silver or copper coin, burn incense before them, and wave lighted lamps 
round their faces. Prayers are offered to the goddesses asking that the 
village may be free from cholera and small-pox, and that the villagers may 
have many children and plentiful harvests. All night long Asidi women 
dance and sing and Asddi men beat big drums and play pipes. The Ranigia 
and the Potrdja join the Asidis and keep up the merriment till daybreak. 
This merry-making is called Aonnata or the golden play. The same night 
ancw buttalo is brought and worshipped, turmeric and redpowder are 
rubbed on his forehead, nim leaves arc tied round his neck, and he is set 
free as tho holy buffalo of the goddess Dayamava, If this buffalo dics 
before the next fair a successor is at once chosen. 


The fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, money, and clothes presented 
to the goddesses on the first day are taken by the carpenter ministrants. 
Under former governments the second day’s offerings wero taken by 
goverment, now they arevtaken by the village hushandmen. The offer- 
ings made on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days are taken by tho 
desi the deshpdruie the patel and the kulkarni. The seventh and eighth 
day’s offerings are distributed among the hereditary village servants and 
craftsmen as the carpenter, the blacksmith, .the potter, the Molaya, and 
the Madigir. The offerings made on the ninth day are iakon by the 
carpenter ministrants. 
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Tu following account of the Dharwar beliefs and practices regarding 
spirit-possession and spirit-scizures is contributed by Réo Bahadur Tirmal- 
réo Venkatesh pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, Dharwar : 

In the district of Dhdrwar, if a person causelessly keeps on crying 
laughing or weeping; if he speaks freely and emptily on religious and 
other subjects of which he knows nothing ; if without any apparent illness 
he eats nothing for days or over-eats without indigestion ; if he speaks 
in a language or repeats versos which he is believed not to know; if 
children get fits ; if grown people strip themselves naked in public ; if a 
maa suddenty becomes impotent or ® woman is barren or miscarries ; if a 
person grows suddenly dumb, faints or-walks in his sleep ; they are 
believed to be possessed by a spirityThe lower classes believe that all 
forms of disease are spirit atiacks. When a disease puzzles a native 
leech either a Musalmin Hakim or a Hindu Vaid, he feels the patient's 
hand and says Bhutnddi or the fiend pulse, meaning that he can do nothing 
and that a spirit-scarer must be called in, If the exorcist fails the sick 
man’s fricnds take him to the English doctor, If he dies they say the 
English doctor and his English drugs killed him, The men most liable 
to spiritattacks are the impotent, the Justful, the lately widowed, 
bankrupts, sons and brothers of whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the 
unknowable, gluttons, and starvers, The women most liable to spirit attacks 
are girls, young women who have lately. come of age, young widows, idlers, 
whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or gluttonous eaters, and all 
sickly women. Women are specially liable to spirit-attacks during their 
monthly sickness, during pregnancy, and in childbed, and men women 
aud children are all apt to suffer whon dressed in their best they go to 
gardens or near wells, Intelligent and educated men and healthy intelli- 
gent women are freer than others from spirit-attacks. 


From their earliest days Dhdrwér children learn to believe in spirits- 
When a child cries its mother says ‘There is a devil there. If you don’t 
keep quiet, he will carry you off.’ When they are a little older, their 
parents say ‘Do not go under that troe, or to that house, it is haunted.’ 
All religious Bréhmans daily, after worshipping their chicf gods and the 
spirits of their forefathers, before they eat, and after they have caten, 
offer food and drink to the evil spirits with the rites known as bakharan 
or offering-making. The most popular Sanscrit books on spirits are the 
Twelfth Chapter of the Garudpurdn and the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Chapters of the Vayupurdn. According to the Garudpuran five classes of 
people become evil spirits. The cater of stale food becomes a pariushita or 
leavings-eater; a fault-finder or tale-bearer becomes a suchimukha or needle- 
faced ; an avoider of hungry Bréhmans becomes a sidhraga or angry demon; 
the proud and selfish becomes a rohaka or leaper ; and a rich neglecter 
of Brahmans becomes a lekkaka or writer. According to the Vayu- 
puran there are twenty-eight classes of spirits, fourtcen male and fourteen 
female, Of the fourteen male spirits, seven are BratmarAksnasis 
or Brahman ghosts with big fearful faces, red smoke-coloured cyes, small 
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necks and thin bellies; and seven are KusHMANDA4s or headless trunks, 
with eyes on their shoulders and their necks welling blood ; and of the 
fourteen female spirits, seven are DAKHANIS and seven are 
Sufxuanis some of whom have heads like wolves tigers or kites, and 
of others the heads are not on their necks but on their knees, thighs, 
shoulders, waists, breasts, or palms. The food and drink of all is phlegm, 
food-leavings, human excrement, urine, and mouth-water, Spirits haunt 
empty and tumbledown houses, cesspools, atheists, the shameless, the 
proud, the lazy, the miserly, the crazy, the wrathful, despisers of parouts 
and priests, over-sleepers, over-weepers, and women-ruled men. 


The every-day Dharwar spirit belicfs differ greatly from those in the 
Sanscrit books. Spirits or ghosts are commonly known by the Sanscrit 
names of Bhut or the departed and Pisich or perhaps flesh-eators 
and by the, Kanarese name of Devva that is deity. The Dharwar 
people divide spirits into outside and house spirits. They do not 
greatly fear outside spirits. Every field, house, and tree has its evil 
spirits but they also have their guardian spirits or devarus and the 
guardians are the stronger. Some of the guardians are male spirits, others 
are females. The males are known as Bharmdéppa, KAdlldppa, and many 
other naines; tho commonest, female guardians are Lakshmi, Kareva, 
Kallava, and Kannaya: They live in shapeless stones daubed with white- 
wash and rod-earth in a corner of a field or in a house or under some big 
tree. On every no-moon day, over the male guardians, a few flowers and 
some sandalwood paste are thrown, and a cocoanut is broken before thom ; 
and over the female spirits, stones, turmeric, and redpowder are also 
dropped. Sometimes the guardians trouble their owners, sending fever, 
headache, rheumatism, or other slight sickness. The owners fall beforo 
their guardians and promise if they take away tho sickness they will feed 
five or ten priests and their wives. When they get well they feed the 
priests and lay a waistcloth or a robe before the guardian, and themselves 
wear the robe as if it had never been offered. When they have these 
sicknesses they say Bharmappa or Lukshimiavua kédtdne that is Father 
Brahma or Mother Lukshmi vexes us, and when they have paid their vow 
they say Bharmappaga medidivi that is Father Brahma is propitiated. 
Marathas, shepherds, and other flesh eaters offer their guardians a sheep or 
a fowl and cook and eat the flesh, Many Musalmén husbandmen have small 
shrines of saints in their fields, and worship them when they sicken. In 
this way three-fourths of the people worship guardians and think little of 
spirits. 

Hlouse spirits are the ghosts of house people who have died a violent 
or an unnatural death, or who have died with a wish unfulfilled. An old 
man who leaves a young wife is apt to come back, and so isa young 
woman who has had to leave a fine husband, nice children, and a comfort~ 
able home. ‘To keep away uneasy male ghosts special funeral rites are 
performed ; and to keep away a troublesome first wife's spirit the second 
wife wears a gold wire bracelet round her right wrist and every year in 
the name of the dead wife feeds a Brahman woman whose husband is alive 
and gives her a robe anda bodice. This rite is called juknt. To keep away 
evil spirits on all no-moon days throughout the ycar, Bréhmans, Jains, 
Lingdyats, Vaishyas, and people of all castes offer cocoanuts, plantains, 
dates, or other fruit to evil spirit-stones, burn frankincense before thei, 
and feod Brahman, Lingayat, or Musalmdn beggars. Sometimes a robe is 
offered and flesh eaters sometimes offer a goat or a fowl. 


If a person feels uneasy or sick, the people of the house bathe him 
and make him walk a certain number of times round the house gods, and 
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Bréhman ond Lingéyat priests or Musalman beggars are fed. If the 
patient is no better, some great priest or a Brahman is called in, He prays 
to God. Ifa Hindu, he waves camphor lights round the house gods five 
times and throws holy water on the patient, he engraves mysterious 
letters and figures on copper plates, and ties them to the patient’s ann. 
Tf he is @ Musalmén, he burns frankincense before his panjde or hands 
locally supposed to reprosent the open palms of the martyrs Hassan and 
Hussen, fumigates the patient, writes holy verses from the Kurdén on a 
piece of paper, and ties the paper to the patient's neck. If these means 
fail, the friends of the sufferer take him to an exorcist, who is called 
bhalbidsoava or spirit-scarer, Strong cunning men who care not to work 
ket up as spirit-scarers, and people believe them. The power of scaring 
spirits is not hereditary. Some guin it by studying spirit-scaring books, 
by fasting on no-mnoon days, and by standing up to their necks in cold 
water during eclipses and repeating verses in honour of Vetal the ghost 
lord. The means generally used by professional spirit-scarers to cure 
patients areto make them hold their heads in sinoke made by burning 
chillies, resin, snake skin, and peacock feathers. 


Two methods of scaring spirits are practised in Dhirwdr, a Hindu 
plan anda Masalmdn plan. The Hindu exorcist cowdungs the ground, 
sprinkles quartz or rdngoli powder on the ground in the form of giants, 
corpses, scorpions, and snakes, places ‘lights on the figures and makes the 
patient sit near them, throws ashes, cold” water, or oil on the patient, 
breaks cocoanuts, repeats verses, and orders the spirit to tel) its name. 
At last the patient, that is the spirit im the patient, tclls its name, its 
home, why it attacked the patient, and on what conditions it will leave. 
The friends and relations of the putient promise to fultil the spirit’s 
conditions, and some patients recover. The“ Musalman plan differs Jittle 
from this except that the spirit-scarer repeats verses from the Kurdn and 
kills a goat or a fowl. Both plans are held equally effective. indus 
generally cal] Hindu exorcists and Musalmdns Musalman exorcists, 


In Banképur town are two famous Lingdyat spirit-scarers, Fakirdppa 
Sersangi a cotton merchant and Sivalingdppa the hereditary head or mam- 
leshethi of the Bankaépur Lingdyats. Outside of Fakirdppa’s house is a 
large pillar or devil post in which Fakirdppa has imprisoned 1000 
evil spirits. The house is often crowded with groups of spirit-possessed 
people and their friends. Tn a put are several slips of red and blue 
papor each slip about an inch broad and three inches long. These papers are 
of great virtue. They have been soaked in charmed water and with the 
help of spells have great power over spirits. There are also three largo 
boxes full of country medicines, a mortar and a pestle, and a pair of scales, 
for both FakirAppa and Sivlingappa admitted that they know a little 
medicine. When people come to be cured and all is ready Fakirdppa and 
Sivling4ppa ask [s any one suffering from evil spirits ? 

On one day when the writer was present several people came forward, The 
first was Gangavva a Lingdyat woman of about twenty. Her husband was 
with her. He complained that for six mouths his wife had been vexed by 
some evil spirit and begged Fakirdppa and Sivlingdéppa to cast it from her, 
Fakirdppa and Sivlingappa spoke to Gangavva. They warned her to tell 
the whole truth. If she told one lic, x devil out of the devil post would 
punish her severely. In her natural voice Gangavva complained that at 
times she had been haunted by evil spirits which would nut allow her to 
speak, gave her much trouble, and severe bodily pain. Fakirdppa and 
Sivlingdppa gummed one of the charmed papers on her brow, Gangavva 
stopped spcaking. They gummed a second piece of charmed paper on her 
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nose ; sho groaned as ff some one was choking her. They applied a third 
piece to her chest ; she trembled violently as if in a hysteric fit, Vakir- 
appa and Sivlingéppa said that they had forced the evil spirit to show 
itself. They asked the spirit whether it was male or female. The woman, 
or rather the spirit in the woman, said sho was the ghost of a kinswoman 
of Gangavva’s and had been haunting her for six months. They asked her 
if she would leave Gangavva quictly or would prefer to be forced. She 
said she would leave if a robo was given to Gangavva in her name, The 
husband agreed to give the robe. Fakirdppa told the spirit to swear 
she would leave Gangavva and to bow to the people. The spirit swore 
and bowed. Cangavva, who was still in a possessed stale, was taken to the 
devil post and was told to walk thrice round it. At the end the spirit 
said I have left Gangavva and am in the post. The charmed papers were 
taken off Gangavva's hrow, nose, and chest. She regained her usual look, 
and said she felt casy and free from pain. Fakirdppa gave her three 
opening powders and told her to take onc every day. Gangavva and her 
husband went homo happy. 


The next patient was a Musalmin woman Fatimih thirty-five years old. 
She was married and her hushand was with her. During tho last nine 
months at night a spirit had.at times come to her, pulled off her clothes, 
and beat and squeezet-her Vakirdppa gummed a charmed paper on her 
brow, She ceased.to speak. When a second charmed paper was gummed 
on her nose she groaned, fell on the ground, and writked as if she was being 
beaten. When tho charmed paper was put on her chest Fatimah, or 
rather the spirit, said she was » female and for nine months had been 
troubling Fatimah at night. Fakirdppa said ‘Will you leave Fatimah 
or shall I Jet loose onc of my hig spirits on you.’ She said ‘ No Sir, No Sir, 
do not kill me, TI fall at your feet. Pardon me, T will leave Fatimdh at 
once if she gets a silver armlet worth £1 12s. (Rs. 16) und wears it on 
her night arm in my naine.’ Fatiméh’s husband agreed to buy tho armlet 
and the spirit promised to leaye at once. Fatiméh was made to walk 
round the devil post. The spirit, as in Gangavva’s case, cried ‘I huve left 
Fatimaéh and am in the post.’ Fatiméh came to herself, said she felt free, and 
went off with her husband. In neither case did Fakirdppa or Sivlingdppa 
take any fee or present, Fakirdppa and Sivlingdppa keep a register 
showing, with the names and homes of the pationts and the dates, about a 
thousand cases in which they have scared cvil spirits without any charge. 


Privately and alone the writer asked Fakiréppa and Sivlingdppa how 
they could compel evil spirits to talk and confess and come out. Fakirippa 
and Sivlingéppa both said ‘There are no ovil spirits. It is somo 
sickness of the body or of the mind that makes people and their friends 
think they are haunted by spirits. It is no use telling the people this. 
The only plan is to humour them, declare you can scare spirits, and order 
them into the post.’ They added that they were generally able to give the 
people some medicine to help them, 


Tn Dhérwar when an exorcist fails to drive out a spirit, the putient is 
taken to some holy place or shrine famous for its spiril-scaring powers, 
Among such shrines are Hanuman’s temples at Kurubgatti in the 
Dharwar subdivision and at Kadarmandali in the Ranebennur subdivision, 
Sattia Bodha Svémi’s shrine in Sdvanur, and other minor places in 
Dharwar. When those local shrines fail the patient is taken to some 
distant holy place, the shrine of the saint Vaderdja Svami at Swaddi in 
Kanara, of the saint Raghvendra Svdmi at Mantrdlaya in Belari, to 
Narsohé’s vadi near Miraj, to Pandharpur, to Kolhdpur, to Tirupati in 
North Arkot, and to Rameshvar in the south of India. At those holy places 
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the patient is made to bathe daily, to walk a certain number of times 
round the temple or round a pimpal tree, or to bow before the idol or tree 
® hundred or more times, or to roll round the temple tree five or seven 
times a day. Some patients perform these exercises in wet clothes, 
Bréhman or Lingdyat priests or Musalman beggars and other poor people 
are also fed. 

Within the last fifty years especially in Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, and 
other large towns, spirit attacks have grown much Jess common and much 
less severe, An increase of intelligence due to letter writing and travel 
has perhaps helped the people to shake off some of the load of their 
hereditary dread of ghosts. But more and more regular food, cleaner 
water, warmer clothes, airier houses, and cleaner surroundings have 
probably done more to help the people to throw off spirit -attacks. 
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WRESTLING HOUSES! 


An interosting feature of Dhdrwar life is its Wrestling-Houses or 
Gardimanis. The word comes from gard: (K.) athletic exerciso, and 
mani (K.) house. It corresponds to the Sanskrit malla-yriha and the 
Persian lélimkhdna. 


The sport-house is an old Hindu institution. In one of these, dressed in 
woman’s clothes, Bhim, the giant Pindhay, wrestled to the death with 
Kichaka who had insulted the sister-wife Draupadi. The Purdns also 
have many references to these wrestling pits and their exercises, 


In Dhdrwér in the cast, and.to.a less extent in the west, every town 
and large village hag its sport-house, and large towns often have several, 
In the eastern plain from the outside the sport-house looks like a flat 
roofed building about seven feet high. In the wet west, where thoy arc 
rare, @ tiled roof is built over the flat roof. In all cases the outer walls 
are whitewashed and the corners picked out with red. In many colours 
and sizes are figures of huntsmen, on foot and on horse, with spears and 
guns, shooting tigers and other wild animals, and wrestlers in fierce 
struggls. There are no windows snd only one doorway with a strong 
wooden door. The top of the doorway runs two or three feet above tha 
line of the roof and is coloured red, green, yellow, and blue. Along the 
sport-housé wall is a raised earthen bench about two feet high and two 
feet broad where visitors sit and sing and smoke. 


In front of the sport-house is » space for open-air wrestling. <A strong 
door, the only opening in tho walls, about 23’ x 3’, opens on three narrow 
steps which lead about four feet down to the floor, The house, whose 
walls are daubed with red carth, is about ten feet broad, oighteen long, 
and ten high, Itis divided into three rooms cach about six feet broad 
and ten feet long, Except one dim Jamp allis dark as during oxercise 
the door is always carefully closed. On one side of tho house, on a seat 
two feet broad and three fect high, are clubs weighted with lead, stone 
weights, and iron-chains fastened to a stout bar. In a niche in one of the 
wally arc the guardians of the house a stnall figure,of the monkey god 
Hanumén, and of the anja or Ali's Hand, Bofore the guardians is a 
censer in which frankincense is burnt. Thursday is the Musalmdn and 
Saturday tho Hindu guardian’s great day. On Thursday all athictes 
burn frankincense beforo the Hand or Panja, throw a flower garland over 
it, and offer red sugar. On Saturday all IIindu athletes bathe, go to the 
god Hanumén, throw themselves before the image, offer sandalwood pasto 
and flowers, wave burnmg frankincense, and lay fruits or other eatables 
before the guardian. Some red earth called kdvi (K.) is kept in a corner 
of the room and rubbed on the wrestlers’ bodies when they porform. 
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Youths who attend sport-houses are known as gardimani hulugas or 
Sport-house boys. Except the depressed classes who have sport-houses of 
their own, boys of all castes Brdhmans, Vdnis, Jains, Lingdyats, 
Maréthds, and Musalméns attend the village sport-house. Boys begin to 
attend sport-houses about ten and go on till they are thirty or more, Athletes 
and boys when in training are well fed. Those whose caste rules allow it 
eat flesh, Those who cannot eat flesh take specially large quantities 
of sugar and clarified butter, Boys and men of all classes when in 
training are careful to drink a pint of milk every day, and soak over- 
night yram in water and eat it in the morning, and, if they can afford it, 
eat dates soaked overnight in clarified butter. Boys who are fond of athletic 
exercises do not marry till they arc twenty-five and even then, if they 
are champions, they do not live with their wives. A champion who has 
been beaten once or twice gonerally gives up wrestling and begins to live 
with his wife, For a month before the yearly challenge meeting the 
champion lives on rich food. The winncr generally gels a handsome 
prize, a bracelet, a turban, or a waistcloth. The usual yearly challenge 
meeting is held in October on the day before Dasara. On the day of the 
meeting one or two sheep are slain in front of the guardian Hand, and the 
hoads and legs are buried under a stone slab in front of tho Hand, and the 
rest is eaten by Musalm4ns Mardthds.and_ other flesh-eaters. Brahmans. 
Lingdéyats and Jains who may not touch flesh, feast on fruit and sweet- 
meat. Anything that is over is buried in a corner of the sport-house.. 
When at exercise the athlete wears a tight pair of short drawers and a 
waistband tightly wrapped round the waist and one end passed between 
the legs and tightly tucked behind, When resting or before beginning a 
contest they sometimes cover themsclvcs with a cloak, All articles worn 
by athletes are washed in red-earth water, The hours are four to six 
in the morning and eight to ten at night, As soon as a boy enters a 
gymnasium he takes off his head-dress; jacket, and other clothes except 
the tight drawers and the waistband. Hight to ten stand in one line and 
eight to ten in another line opposite to them. Each catches his right arm 
with his hollow left hand and smites it near the shoulder several times. 
making a loud noise, This is called shaddd hodiyona or shoulder-smiting. 
They then touch the ground with their tocs and palms and move their bodies 
backwards and forwards without bending the knees, if possible stretching 
so far that the nose can touch the ground. This is called by Hindus. 
the devardsdém or god’s exercise and by Musalmins Maula Ali's sém or the 
prophet Ali’s exercise. While performing cxorcises at each motion of his 
body, the leader keeps shouting short unmeaning sentences in which the 
names of Bhim and the prophet Ali occur and the rest repeat the shout 
and copy the movement, The last words of every couplet or triplet are in 
rhyme, ‘hey also stand and walk on their hands and sit down and 
rise more than a hufhdred times. They jump and turn double somersaults. 
They perform with clubs, lft weights, and climb greasy poles, and 
generally end by wrestling in couples. 


At the challenge meetings the champions rub their bodies with red 
earth, tic an amulet or evil-scarer to one of their arms, and hide 
themselves under a dirty robe or a blanket in case any sorcerer or evil-eye- 
should sap their powers. 


Girls of the prostitute class and professional athletes, learn athletic 
exercises in their homes, but do not go to public sport-houses, They wear 
tight drawers from the waist to the knee, and small bodices. When they 
are grown they perform in public but never wrestle. When a girl 
performs in public she wears a bodice and robe like an ordinary woman 
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with one or two differences, She passes the skirt of the robe so tightly 
back between her fect that the leg is bare up to the knee, and, instead of 
drawing the other end of the robe over the chest and head, she binds it 
tightly round the waist. Besides the tight bodice over the breasts she 
passes a bright kerchief over the right and under the left shoulder and 
ties it tightly behind the neck, fastening the two lower enda of the tippet 
to the robe at the waist one at cach side. As soon as the performance is 
over she unties the kerchief and draws the upper end of her robe over her 
shoulder and head. Cirls perform the same exercises as men except that 
they never wrestle. 
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QUARTZ-POWDER.! 


RAncout, the word used for the quartz lines and pictures which prudent 
housewives sprinkle in front of their house doors, is said to mean the 
brilliant line from the Sanskrit rany colour and aveli a row. The orthodox 
explanation of the sprinkling of these lincs and figures, as well as of white- 
washing cowdunging and tying strings of mango leaves in houses, is that 
it is for beauty, because God dwells in the house. 


The best rdngolt is made by pounding white quartz into powder. Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while Bréhmans are in a pure 
state after bathing, or whon they have not bathed. In the absonce of 
quartz powder, rice-flour may be used. In addition to the white lines, dots 
or figures of yellow, red, black, green, and blue powder are also occasionally 
used. Tho yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary 
guidl of rice or régi flour dyod with red sanders, the green is from the 
ground dried leaves of the Aischynomene grandiflora, the black is ground 
charcoal, and the blue is indigo. Every day lines, dots, and figures are 
drawn on the floors of all Brdhman houses, three, four, or five straight lines 
parallel to the walls of rooms and verandas, Cross lines, circles with a dot 
in the centre, and elaborate figures are also drawn. On great occasions 
claborate tracery and figures of men, animals, and trees are drawn. On 
Nagar-chaut or the Cobra’s Fourth, that is the bright fourth of Sérdvan or 
August-September, Brahmana, in addition to making the usual figures, draw 
and worship single, double, and twisted forms of snakes sprinkled in quartz 
powder. During the leading days of the Divdli feast, the dark 14th and 
15th of Ashvin or October-November, and during the bright half of Kartik 
or November-December, all Hindus set what they call the Pandus, five 
cowdung cones two or three inches high and about the same round the 
foot, outside to the right and left of the threshold, and on tho top of the 
outer house door. Round each cowdung cone they draw double or 
treble white and red lines, set a flower of the kumbal (K.) Cucurbita 
hispida, gourd on each of the cowdung cones, and throw over all 
turmeric and redpowder. On the marriage day of Vishnu and the éulst 
plant, that is the evening of the bright twelfth of Kériik or November- 
‘December, and when Lakshmi the goddess of wealth comes in Shrdévan or 
August-September, besides the usual quartz figures, gopad or cow's foot- 
prints are sprinkled with réngoli powder all along the ground from the outer 
threshold of the house to the shrine whivh has been made ready for the god. 
When feasts are given in the open air, in front of and on each side of the 
board on which cach guest sits, lines and arches arc drawn in quartz and 
redpowder. On birth, marriage, and other festive occasions, and when 
entertainments are given claborate quartz powder figures are traced. On 
occasions of deaths, funeral ceremonies, ycarly mind-rites or mind-dinners, 
no quartz lines, dots, or figures are drawn, except that at dinners in 
honour of saints a little quartz powder is occasionally used. No special 
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quartz figures are drawn on no-moon or full-moon days. The cowdunging 
of the ground and the drawing of fearful quartz powder figures is an 
important part in most exoreisms. 


The great tracers of quartz powder figures, forming them simply by 
letting the powder drop from between the thumb and fingers, are 
Brahman women. No Brdhman woman during her monthly sickness, for 
three months after childbirth, or when in mourning may draw quartz 
lines. Jains use Rangoli like Brahmans, and Mardthds use it on special 
oceasions. Some, but not all Lingdyats, draw a few lines every day in their 
houses. On moon-light nights and on great occasions, Lingdyats draw 
long double lines of dots, alternately of lime and water and red earth, and 
dine or play close by these lines. Lingdyats also draw one or two lines of 
quartz powder along the edge of the grave before burying the body. 
Parsis, like Hindus, decorate their house fronts by stamping them with 
quartz powder plates. Musalméns and Native converts to Christianity 
are the only persons who do not use quartz decorations, Formerly the 
tracerics were all made by letting the powder slip between the thumb and 
the fingers. Of late years tubes and plates with upturned edges pierced 
with designs have been filled with powder and cither rolled or stamped 
over the place to be.decorated, 
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Abbigeri : village, 648. 

Abdul Dulel Khan: Nawdb of Sdvanur (1834 
1862), 803-804, 

Abdul Hakim Khan: Nawdb of Sd4vanur (1751- 
1795), at war with the Marathds and tho Nizdm, 
with Tlaidar and Tipu, 797 -802. 

Abdul Réuf Khan: Naw4b of Sdévanur (1686- 
1715), 793. 

Ablur : village, temples, inscriptions, 648. 

Acquisition : by the Kuglish (1817-1858), 439 and 
note 2, 

Adibanjigars : traders, 116. 

Adulteration of Cotton : 294-295. 

Adur : village, temple, inscriptions, 648-649, 

Advichanchars : forest wanderers, 193. 

Agasalerus : see Sondra. 

Age Details: 46. 

Agriculture Seasons : 270-272. 

Aindti: 443, 447 note 3, 448, 

Airani: hill, 3; village, fort, 649-650. 

Ald-ud-din Khilji: Delhi Emperor (1295-1316), 
401 - 4(i2, 

Alnidvar : railway station, 650. 

Amargol : village, temples, 650. 

Ambigs : fishermen, 183-184. 

Aminbhavi: village, 440, inscriptions, 650. 

Andhrabhritya : Hindu kings (8.v.200- 4.0. 200%), 
390 and note 3, 

Anegundi : site of Vijayanagar capital (1333 -1573), 
439-441, 

Annigeri: town, 389, 440, tomples, history, 650- 
651. 

Arable Area : 256. 

Arlekatti : village, inscriptions, ¢42, 

Arleshvar : village, temples, inscriptions, 652, 

Artal : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 

Asidarus : depressed classes, 210, 

Aspect: 2, 3. 

Assessed Taxes : 608. 

Asundi : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 

Agundi : village, temple, inscriptions, 652. 

Attdrg : Musalman perfumers, 232-233, 

“Ayyas : gee Jangams, 


B. 

Badiges : carpenters, 145-146, 

Badr-ul-Zaman : Maisur general (1790), 417. 

Bagbans : Musalmén gordeners, 240. 

Bahlole Khan ; founder of the Sdvanur Nawab, 
792, 

Bahmani Kings : the (1347 - 1489), 403 - 405. 

Bairdgis : beggars, 200. 

Balagnur : village, inscription, 652. 

Balambid : village, temples, inacriptiona, 652. 

Balambid : village, temples, inscriptions, 652, 

Balance Sheets : 609. 

Balehalli: 396 and note 3, village, temples, 
inscriptions, 652. 

_ Balur : village, temple, inscriptions, 653, 

Bandekars: traders, 125, 

Bangarhdras : Musalman bangle-sellors, 233-234. 

Banikop : village, temple, inscriptions, 653. 

Banjigs: traders, 122-123. 

Bankapur: town, 389; capture of (1406), 404, 
siogs of (1575), 408; survey, 498-602, 548-55] ; 
subdivision details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
climate, water, atuck, crops, people, 626-628; 
town, fort, temples, history, 653-657; spirit- 
acarera, §1), 

Bankers: 322. 

Bannihatti : village, inscription, 637. 

Bardur : village, temple, inseription, 657, 

Barrett: Mr. H., 27 note 1, 

Basay : Lingd4yat reformer (1160), 103-105. 

| Basavis: Lingiyat women devotees, 191-192, 694. 
, Bayles: Captain, 287. 

Bedars : hunters, 184-185; Musalmén converts, 

233. 
| Beggars : 199-213. 

Belgal : village, inscriptions, 657. 

Belvantra : village, inscriptions, 657, 

Belvatgi : village, temple, 657, 

Belvatti : ol village, temple, inscriptions, 657, 

Benkankond : village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 

Bennihalla : river, 7. 

Berads : scc Bedars, 

Bergi: Mardtha-Telugu cavalry, 408, 

| Betel Palms : 303. 
' Betel Vine : 303. 
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Bhangis : scavengers, 214, 

Bhdskarrdév : rebel chief of Nargund (1858), 434- 
438, 779, 787. 

Bhatydrds : Musalman cooks, 244, 

Bhayihaél: village, temple, inscriptions, 658. 

Bhimrdy N&dgir : a rebel (1858), 434-435. 

Bhois : litter-bearers, 185-186, 

Bidarkatti: village, temple, inseription, 658. 

Bidtihalla : see Gangavali, 

Bigha: 459. 

Bijapur : fall of (1686), 409, 441-442. 

Bijapur Kings : (1489-1686), 406-409. 

Bijvari : 441, 453 and note 4. 

Bilejddars : weavers, 163-165, 

Birds : 40-41. 

Births and Deaths : 624 - 625. 

Blanket-weaving : 380-381. 

Bohords : Musalmans, 235-236, 

Bokyapur : temple at, 658. 

Borrowers : 326 - 328. 

Boundaries: 1. 

Brdhmans: 56-101. 

Bridges : 347 - 348. 

British : land administration (1818-1884), 453-597. 

Budbudkis : fortune-tellers, 200-201. 

Burgess : Dr. J,, 660 note 2, 713 note 2, 774 note hk 

Burhdén-ud-din : Maisur genoral (1786), 415. 

Bussy : French general (1755), 656, 796 -798. 

Byadarus : sce Bodars. 

Byad Dasars : husbandmen, 133. 

Byddgi: town, trade contre, 354, 658, 

Byshatti: town, temple, inscriptions, copper- 
plates, 658 - 659. 


C. 


Canals : 263-265, 

Capitalists : 319. 

Carpet-weaving : 878-379. 

Carriers : 358. 

Cattle Disease : 624. 

Census Details : 45-48. 

Cesses: 470, 

Chabbi : village, temple, inecription, 659. 

Chahur : a land measure, 441. 

Chalikars: 442 and note 2, 447-449. 

Chalmati : village, temple, 659, 

Chalukyas: Early and Western (510-760), 391. 

Chalukyas: Western (973-1190), 393 - 896. 

Chambhars : sce Samagars. 

Change of Crops : 267 -268. 

Channing : American cotton planter (1845), 290. 

Chaplin : Mr., Collector of the Maratha country 
(1818), 432. 

Charles : Mr. F. L., 42 note 3; 254 note 1; 272 
note 1; 319 note 1; 454 note 5 ; 665 note 4; 720 


note 6. 


INDEX. 


Chatalig : see Satdnis. 

Chaudaddémpnr:: village, temples, inscriptions, 
390, 659. 

Chelvadis : servants, 186. 

Chhapardhalli : village, temple, 660. 

Chhatris : see Killikiatars. 

Chikanji: village, temple, inacriptions, 660. 

Chikkanarti : village, 660. 

Chikkerur : village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 
660. 

Chillies : 280-281. 

Chin Mulgund : village, temple, inscriptions, 660. 

Chitpdvans : see Konkanasth Brahmans, 

Chitragars : see Jingars. 

Cholera: (1818), 483, 589, 590, 622 ar” uote 2. 

Christians : 249-251, 745-46. 

Chunaris : see Sunndgérs, 

Cipher Numbers : 321 and note 1. 

Civil Courts : (1818 - 1883), 598-599. 

Civil Suits ; (1870-1882), 599-601. 

Climate : 13-17. 

Cocoa Palms: 303. 

Communities : 49-50. 

Condition : of the district (1790), 418-419; (1800), 
421 ; (1813-1817), 426 ; of Sévanur (1792), 800 - 
802. 

Copper and Brags : working in, 381. 

Cotton : area, varieties, climate, soil, watering, 
changes, manure, tillage, crossing, diseases, out- 
turn, improvements and experiments (1819-1883), 
281 - 302. 

Cotton Commission : (1863), 295; (1874), 299. 

Cotton Frauds Act IX (1863) : 295. 

Cotton Trade (1829 - 1884) : 359-365. 


Courtezans : 189-193. 
Cousens : Mr. H., 653 note 2, 770 note J. 


' Craftsmen: 145-163. 


Crime: 603. 

Criminal Classes + 603. 

Crop Area : 272-273. 

Crystal and Company : Messrs., 300 - 301. 

Currency : 319-321. 

Customs: birth, pregnancy, marriage, and death, 
73-90, 94, 100, 121-115, 119, 127, 128, 134, 135, 
142, 149, 154, 155, 166, 174, 191, 195, 202, 212, 
213, 215, 216. 

D. 


Dambal: lake, 260; recovered from Dhundhia, 
Vagh by Colonel Wellesley (1800), 424; survey, 
492-498, 537-547; town detaila, temples, forty. 
inscriptions, history, 660-665. 

Dasdrs : husbandmen, 132- 134, 

Dayamava : village goddess, temples, image, wor- 
ship, fair, 807 - 812. 

Depressed Classes : 213- °21. 


INDEX. 


Deshasth Brdhmans : 66 - 92. 

Devangs: weavers, 165 - 167. 

Devar Hubli: village, 665. 

Devddsag : see Kshetrid4sas. 

Devgiri : village, temples, inscribed copperplates, 
665 - 666. 

Devgiri YAdavs: Hindu kings (1187-1320), 400- 
401. 

Dharma : river, 6. 

Dharwar : town, siege (1573), 408; (1765), 4123 
(1790), 417-418; capture (1778), 413; captured 
by Colonel Munro (1817), 427; survey, 518-521, 
568-577; subdivision details, boundarics, area, 
aspect, hills, soil, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 628-630; town details, aapect, fort, divi- 
sions, suburbs, population, houses, roads, manage- 
ment, municipality, water-supply, reservoirs, 
cisterns, wells, markets, induatrics, objects, 
memorial tablets, civil station, cantonment, his- 
tory, 666-711. 

Dhobis: Musalmén washermen, 245, 

Dhondhu Pant Gokhale: Mardtha governorof 
the Bombay Karndtak, (1796-1800), 419) 420, 
422 . 423, 

Dhors : tannera, 214, 

Dhundia Vdgh: Maratha fraebooter, his rise; 
pluridors Dhdrwar, but is driven back (1794) ; in 
prison till 1799; released and driven to Dharwar 
by Colonel Stevenson ; defeated by Dhondu Pant 
Gokhale ; enters Kolh4pur service ; again master 
of Dhérwdr; his success; defeats and kills 
Gokhale; pursued by Colonel Wellosloy 3 driven 
out of Dhdrwér; surprised and killed (1800), 
419-425. 

Dhundshi: trade centre, 356, 711, 

Didgur : village, tomple, inscriptions, 712. 

Diseases : 622. 

Disorders : (1795-1800), 420; (1800-1803), 426. 

Dispensaries : 623. 

Disturbances: (1857 - 1858), 434- 438, 

Doctrines : Lingdyat, 105 - 106. 

Dombars: wanderers, 198. 

Domestic Animals : 37 - 38. 

Dupleix : French general (1750), 795, 

Durga Devi Famine : (1396), 404. 

Durgava : village goddess, 807. 


E. 

Earth-salt ; making of, 388, 
Ebden: Mr. E. J., 315. 
Edlabad: holy well, fair, 712. 
Elliot : Sir Walter, 389, 
Elphinston : Mr. J., 42 note 3. 
Exchange Billa: 322. 
Excise : 606-607. 
Exotics : 36-37. 
Experimental Farm : 305-306. 
Exporta : 359-366. 
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EF. 

Fairg : 357, 721, 762, 777, 789-790; Dayamava’s 
great, 808 - 812. 

Famines: 306-318. 

Farm Stock : 256 - 257. 

Fasts and Feaste : 69-73 

Fazl-ulla : Maisur General (1765), 41) -412. 

Fenton : Lieutenant L. L., 40 note 1. 

Ferns: 36. 

Ferries : 348 - 349, 

Field Tools: 268 - 270. 

Finance: 606-611. 

Fish : 42-44, 

Fleet: Mr. J. F., 389. 

Floor-cloths : weaving of, 379-380. 

Forbes Royle : Dr. (1849-1868), 294-295, 369 - 372. 

Forests : 27-33. 

Forts : 649, 653, 662, 667-668, 713, 723, 730-731, 
766, 771 and note 2, 773, 776-777, 780. 

Frederick : Lientenant-Culonel, died at Dharw4r 
(1792), 418. 


G. 

Gadag: trade centre, 354; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, olimatc, water, 
stock, crops, people, 630-632, town details, fort, 
temples, hero-stones, insoriptions, history, 390, 
712-720. 

Galagn4th : village, temples, inscriptions, 720. 

Galla Dasdra: huabandmen, 132, 

Ganga: dynasty, 390 and note 5, 

Gangivali: river, 8. 

Gdnigdrs : Lingdyat oil-makers, 167, 

Gdo Kasabs : beef butchers, 239, 

Garag : town, 720. 

Gardens : 302 - 305, 

Gardimani : wrestling houses, 818 - 820. 

Garton: Captain, defeated the Pendhéris (1817), 
430. 

Gaundis : Musalm4n bricklayers, 241. 

QGavandis : masons, 146-147. 

Gavligs: cowherds, 179-180. 

Gejjihalli: village, temple, inscriptions, 720. 
Geology : granito, transition rocks, old rod sand. 
stone, trap rocks, iron-bearing clay-stone, §-13. 

Girls’ Schools : 613. 

Ginning : 366-374. 

Glass Bangles: making of, 385, 

Golak Bréhmans : 92. . 

Gold : 18-25; working in, 381. 

Golldrs : beggars, 201 - 203. 

Gondhalgars : beggars, 208 - 205. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 205. 

Grasses : 36. 

Gudgudddpur : temple, fair, municipality, 720- 


i: village, temple, inscriptions, 722, 
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Gurjara: tradors, 116, 
Gurus : spiritual guides, 108, 
Guttal : town, temples, roscrvoir, inscriptions, 722. 


H. 


Haidar Ali: (1762-1782); overran Dhdrwar 
(1764) ; is driven back (1765); again master of ; 
Dharwar (1776 - 1782), 411-414, 

Hajaéma : Musalman barbers, 246. 

Raldlkhors: Musalmin scavenvers, 246, 

Halepdiks : husbandmen, 134-135. 

Hallur : place of interest, 722, 

‘Hamgi: village, 722. 

Hangal : survey, 505-509, 551-555; subdivision 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
atock, crops, people, 632 - 634 ; town, fort, temples, 
inscriptions, history, 389, 722-725. 

Haralhalli: village, temples, inscriptions, in. 
scribed copperplate, 725. 

Harogop : village, temple, inscription, 726. 

Haglarg : husbandmcu, 135-136, 

Hatgars: sce Devangs. 

Hats : making of, 380. 

Hatti Mattur : village, inscription, 726, 

Havala : 465, 469 and note 8, 

Havangi : villago, tomple, inscriptions, 726. 

Havasbhavi: villago, hcro-stone, 726. 

Haveri: tank, 259-260; town, trade centre, 355- 
356, 726-727. : 

Hebli : town, 440, 727. i 

Heggeri : village, temple, inseriptions, 727. 

Helavars: beggars, 206, 

Herebidri : village, temple, inscriptions, 727. 

‘Hereditary officers : 464-465. 

Herur : village, temple, hero-stone, 727. 

Hills : 3-5. 

Hire Basur: village, temple, inscriptions, cave, ! 

727. : : 
Hirebendigeri: village, temple, inscriptions, 728, | 
Hirehalla: river, 7. 
Hirehalli : village, 728. 

Hirekerur : village, pond, temples, inacriptions, 

728, 

Hirekurvinavarus : weuvers, 168 - 169, 
Hiruyr : village, temple, inscription, 728, 
Hiwen Thsang : Chinese pilgrim, (629 - 645), 391 


and note 4, 
Holayds : depressed classes, 214-216, 


Holdings : 256, 

Holianveri : village, tomple, inscription, 728. 

Hombal : village, temples, inscriptions, 728, 

Hoshalli : village, temple, inscriptions, 728. 

Hospital : 622. 

Hosur : village, tomples, inscription, 728 - 729, 

Houses : 47-48. ; 

Hoysala Ballals: Hindu kings (1137-1210), 399- 
4.00, 
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Hubli: trade centre, $54; sack of (1673), 4093 
survey, 487-490, 531-530; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, gil, climate, water, stock, 
crops, people, 634-636; town dctails, position, 
divisions, forts, subdivisions, population, houses, 
roatls, trade, cotton mili, shops, markcts, manage- 
ment, municipality, water-supply, dispensary, 
achools, library, places of worship, old temple, 
inscription, monasteries, mosques, cemeteries, 
history, 729-761, 

Hugars : flower sellers, 147 - 148, 

Hulgur : fair, 761-762. 

Hulihalli : village, templos, inscriptions, 762, 

Hul-mar : land measure, 440 and note 2, 

Hurlikop : village, temple, inacriptiona, 762. 

Huvinsigly : village, templo, inscriptions, 762. 

Huyigol : village, inscriptions, 762. 

Huns: 319 note 4, 440 and note 4, 

Hursul : 448, 

Husbandmen : 132-145 ; 252-293. 


I. 


Tigerus : palm-tappers, 148-149, 

Imports : 358-359, 

Improvements and Experiments: Cotton 

(1819-1883), 286-302, 

Indian Millet : 273-274. 

Infirm People : 623. 

Ingaleundi: village, temple, inscription, 762. 

Ink-making : 387. 

Insects : 41-42. 

Inatruction : 612-621, 

Ingurance: 822. 

Interest : rates of, 326, 

Investments : 323-324. 

Tron : 25. 

Tron-smelting : 381 -382. 

Irrigation : 257-265. 

Istarerus: silk weavers and dyers, 169-170, 

Izdfa Taufer ; extra cesses, 443. 
J. 

Jacob: Sir LeGrand, 436. 

Tails: 605. 

Jains: traders, 116-119. 

Jakhandcharya : story of, 390 and note 2, 650. 

Jalgdrs : gold washers, 22-24, 149-150. 

Jambus : depressed classes, See Holayds, 

Jangams : Lingdyat priests, 108-115. 

Jingdrs : saddlo-makers, 151. 

Jogerus : beggars, 208 -209, 

Joyner : Mr. R. B. 722 note 1, 728 note l, 765 

nute 1, 771 note 2, 772 notes 1 and 4, 786 note L 

K. 


Kabdligars : beggars, 209-210. 
Kachivi : village, temples, inscriptions, 762. 
Kadambas: Hindu kings (500), 390-891. 
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Kddambas: Banavdsi and Hangal chiefs (1068- 
1203), 401. 

Kadappa : origin of the Naw4bs of, 793. 

Kadarmandalgi: village, temple, inscriptions, 
762-763, 

Kadris: seo Satanis, 

Kadur : village, 763. 

Kagneli : village, temples, inscriptions, 763. 

Kakars : Musalinins, 238-239, 

Kakur: village, inscription, 763, 

Kalachnris: Hindu kings (1161-1184), 397-398. 

Kaldigars : Musalmdn tinners, 234. 

Kalas : village, market, temple, inscriptions, 763. 

Kalghatgi : sub-division details, boundarics, area, 
aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 636 - 638 ; town, 764, 

Kalyan : village, tomb, inacription, 764, 

Kamat : 462 and note 5. 

Kamiatis : husbandmen, 136-137, 

Kémdhenu : village, temple, weir, 764. 

Kammazrs : blacksmiths, 151-152. 

Kanchineglur : village, inscription, 764, 

Kanjars : Musalmdn poulterers, 246 - 247 

Kanneshvat : village, inscriptions, 764. 

Kanoj Brahmans : 93-95. 

Kanvalli: village, temples, inscriptions, 764. 

Kanva Brahmans : 92-93. 

Kanvisidgeri : village, tomple, inscriptions, 764, 

Kappatgudd : hill range, 4. 

Karadgi : village. 764. 

Karajgi : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stuck, crops, 
people, 638-640 ; tawn, 764-765, 

Karhada Brahmans: 95. 

Karwar Cotton Company : 301. 

Kasbans : Musalman dancing girls, 248 - 249, 

Kasbins : etrumpets, 192- 193. 

Kattguta : 447 and note 6, 462. 

Khatris : weavers, 170-171. 

Killikiatars : fishers and players, 152-153. 

Kirgeri : village, temple, 765. 

Kod: survey, 512-517; 559-568; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, 
climate, water, stuck, crops, people, 640 - 642 ; 
village, 765, 

Kodmagi : village, temples, inscriptions, 765. 

Kolur : village, temple, inscriptions, 765. 

Koumtis : traders, 130-131. 

Konkanasth Brahmans : 95 - 96. 

Konnur : village, temple, 765, 

Koranhalli : village, old weir, 765. 

Koravdrs : wanderers, 194-195. 

Koshtis : see Salis. 

Kotegars : depressed classes, 217 - 218. 

Kotumachgi : village, temple, inscriptions, 765. 

Krishnardya : 440 and note 2, 





Kshetriddsas : beggars, 207 - 208. 
Kudavakaligdys : husbandmen, 137 - 138. 
Kndla : village, 765 - 766. : 
Kumadvati : river, 6-7. 
Kumbhars : potters, 153-155. 
Kunchigars : see Kimatis, 
Kuntal : country, 397 and note 1, 
Kuntanhashalli : village, 766. 
Kurdapur : village, temple, 766. 
Kurgi : 441 and note 5, 459, 
Kurtkoti: village, temples, inscriptions, copper- 
plate, 766, 
Kurubars : shepherds, 180 - 182, 
Kurubar Gurus : shepherd teachers, 181 « 182, 
Kurvinshetis : weavers, 17] - 172. 
Kusugal : village, cotton experiments, fort, 297- 
299, 766 - 767, 
L. 


Labbeys : Musalman traders, 236 - 287. 

Labourers : 829. 

Labour Mortgage : 329 - 330. 

Lads :. traders, 119-121, 

Ldd Kasdbs : mutton butchers, 241 - 242, 

Lad Suryavanshis : butchers, 156, 

Lakkundi: town, temples, inscriptions, 390, 767 - 
770. 

Lakshmeshvar : town, 390. 

Gand : acquisition (1817-1858), 439 ; Anegundi 
(1333 - 1573), 439-44]; Bijépur (1573 - 1686), 
441-442; Sfvanur (1686-1752), 442-443; 
Marathas (1752-1817), 443-453; British (1818 - 
1984), 453 - 455 ; (1818 - 1821) 455 - 457, 460, 465 ; 
shetsanadis (1821), 457; land measnrea (1821), 
458,459; survey (1821), 459-460; condition 
(1821), 460, 463 ; (1821), 46), 465-467; tenures 
(1821), 462; slavery (1821), 463; staff (1821), 
463-464, and (1884), hereditary officers (1821), 
464-465 yrevenue.system (1821), 468-470 ; cesses, 
470; (1823), 470-471; (1824-25), 471 5 (1826 - 
27), 472; tnd aystem (1828), 472- 475 ; (1832.33), 
AT 476; (1833-1943), 477-486; survey (1843- 
1860), 486 - 525 ; 529 - 530 ; survey results (1843 - 
1855), 525-527, and (1843-1882), 487-588 ; 
(1856), 527-529; tillage cost and profit (1856), 
529; revision survey (1874-1881), 631-587 ; 
tenrporary remissions (1881 - 1883), 587; increas 
in arable waste (1877 - 1883), 588 ; alienated lands 
(1884), 589; season reporta (1861 - 1882), 589+ 
504: land revenne (1860 - 1883), 594 ; staff (1884), 
504-596 ; alienated villages (1984), 596 - 597, 

Land Measures : 458-459. 

Land Mortgage : 328. 

Land Revenue (1868-1882) : 606.. 

Lavinis : pack-bullock carriers, 121-122, 

Lawrence : Major-General (1748), 794. 
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Leather-working : 387 - 388. 

Libraries : 620. 

Lime : 26. 

Lingdyatism and Jainism: comparison of, 
107-108, 

Lingdyats: strength and distribution; Basav’s 
life and parentage ; doctrines and practices ; com. 
parison of Lingdyatism ond Jainism; priest- 
hood, 102-115. 

Lingdyat Vanis : see Banjigs, 

Little : Captain, Commander of an English detach- 
ment (1790), 417. 

Local Funds : 609-611. 

Lokdbalikis : Lingdyat traders, 123 - 124. 

Lunar Asterisms : 271. 

Lunatic Asylum : 623. 


M. 


Madag Lake : 260-263. 

Madanbhanvi : village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Madhva Brdhmans: position, names, appearance, 
houges, food, dresa, ornaments, occupation; daily, 
life, religion, customs, 56 - 90. 

Madhvachdrya Pontiffs (1197 - 1883) : 56-59. 

Miadigdrs : depressed classes, 218-219. 

Madras : question discussed of transferring Dhér- 
war to, 433 note 4, 

Magistracy : 602. 

Majid Khan : Naw4b of Savanur (1721-1751) 5 his 
success; attacked (1747) by the Mardthis; in 
Haidarabad politica; killed in an engagement, 
794-797. 

Makarvalli : village, inscriptions, 770. 

Malavirs : husbandmen, 140. 

Malcolm : Coloncl, attacked Nargund (1858), 487- 
438. 

Malgund : village, temple, inscription, 770. 

Malik Kdfar : Ala-ud-din Khilji’s general (1294 - 
1312), 402. 

Malprabha : river, 7. 

Madngs: dopressed classes, Soe MAdigérs, 

Mangundi: village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Mankatti: village, temple, inscriptions, 771. 

Manson : murder of Mr. (1858), 435-436, 787. 

Mantigi : village, inscription, 771. 

Mantravadi : village, inscriptions, 771. 

Manufacturers : 163 - 179, 

Manure : 266-267. 

Manydrs: Musalm4n glass bangle-makers, 234- 
235. 

May : a land measure, 440, 458, 478, 

Marditha: husbandmen, 139-140; supromacy, 
(1752-1817), 443 -453. 

Maratha Bhats : beggars, 199 - 200. 

Maratha Camp : description of (1790), 417, 

Maratha Government : defects of, 427. 428. 

Markets : 367. 
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Mardavii : hill, 4. 

Marwaris : traders, 124.125, 

Masdlare : beggars, 210-21). 

Masur : village, fort, inscription, 771. 

Materials: Land Iisiory, 439 note 3. 

Maths: religious houses, 52, 755 - 757. 

Mathpatis : Lingdyat bondles, 186-187. 

Medars : basket-makers, 157. 

Medleri: village, reservoirs, 771-772. 

Medur : village, temples, inscriptions, 772. 

Mehrnans : Musalmdn traders, 237. 

Mercer : Mr., American cotton planter (1840 - 1846}, 
288 - 290; 368 -369. 

Mevundi: village, 772. 

Mhars: sce Holayda. 

Middleton: Mr, J. B., 332 note 1, 342 note 1, 652 
note 4, 722 noto 3, 764 note 2, 780 note 2, 787 
note 2, 

Minerals : 18-26. 

Mines: American gold and silver (1545), 448 
note 2, 

Mishrikot: survey, 521-524, 577-581; town, 772. 

Mochigars : shoemakers, 219-221. 

Moghals ; Musalmans, 232. 

Molasses : making of, 884-385, 

Momins : Musalman weavers, 242. 

Monasteries : 755-757. 

Moneylending : 324-326, 

Monyponny : Lieutenant-Colonel (1800), 422-423, 

Moor : Lioutenant (1792), 649, 709, 760, 772, 783, 

"800-802, 

Motibennur : town, 772. 

Movements : 55. 

Mudur : village, temples, inscriptions, 772. 

Mugad : village, lake, 772, 

Muhammad Ali: Maisur general (1776), 413. 

Mukeris: Musalmén grain-sellers, 237 -238, 

Mulberry : 303-305. 

Mulgund: survey, 624-525, 582-587; 
population, temples, inscriptions, 772-773. 

Mundargi : trade centre, 354 ; town details, fort, 
773-774. 

Municipalities : 611. 

Munro, Sir Thomas: occupies Dhérwar (1817) ; 
reduces Sundur; points ont defects in the Maratha 
government ; takes Navalgund, Gadag, Dambal, 
Hubliand Mighrikot ; his sucecssin South Bijipur, 
Belgaum, and Shol4pur ; the seerct of his success ; 
his settlement of the conquered country ; impres- 
sion created by his success, 427 - 432, 

Munvalli : village, inscriptions, 774, 

Murdarirdv : chief of Guti (1756), 798. 

Murgavirad : monastery, 756 - 757- 

Musalmans : strength, distribution, appearance' 
food, dress, calling, houses, religion, communities ‘ 
222 - 249, : 


town 


INDEX. 


Tuttur : village, temple, inscription, 774. 
fuzaffar Jang: Haidarabad ruler (1748-1751), 
494 -797. 


N. 
Vadigdre : barbers, 187-188. 
Tdgamve : village, temple, inscriptions, 774. 
NAgliks : dyers, 158-159, 
Négnur Lake: 260. 
Ndgvand : village, inscription, 774. 
Nadikans : see Kasbana, 
Ndmdev Nildris: indigo-dyers, 157 - 158. 
Vémdov Shimpis : tailors, 159-160. 
‘Ana Phadnavis: Poona minister (1772-1800), 
414. 
areal : village in Hangal, temples, inscriptions, 
reservoir, 774 
aregal: town in Ron, population, temples, in- 
scriptions, 390, 774-775. 
arendra: village, 417, 776. 
argund : hill, 5 ; trade centre, 357 ; siege (1785), 
414; disturbances and lapse (1857-1858), 434- 
438 ; survey, 529-530; town details, population, 
fort, temples, history, 776-780. 
arsApur : village, temple, 780, 
arvekars : traders, 125. 
walgund: hill, 4; survey, 490-492, 531-537; 
aub-division detaila, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 642 -644; 
town details, history, 405, 429, 780-782. 
avli: village, 782. 
‘awabs of Sdvanur (1700 - 1884) : 792-804, 
‘ewall : Major (1817), 427-429. 
ewspapers : 620. . 
idgundi : villages, temples, inscriptions, 782-783. 
jdnegal : village, temple, 783. 
idghingi : village, inscriptions, 783. 
ilgund : village, temple, inscription, 782. 


i O. 
beli: Hubli (1547), 407. 
‘ffences : 604-605, 
il-pressing : 385-386. 
imens : 50-51. 

Jrnaments : 65-67. 

P. 

Padam Sdélig: weavers, 175. 

Pagodas : 450. 

Paikdri : 448. 

Pakhalis : Musalm4n watermen, 247. 
Pakndék Radders: husbandmen, 142-143, 
Péligdrs : 444 and note 1. 

Pallay : dynasty (a.v. 550), 390 and note 5 
Panchals : craftemen, 159. 

Péndave : at Hangal (3.c, 1500}, 389. 
Pénungal : Bangal, 389. 

Paper-making : 368. 
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|| Parits : washermen, 188- 189. 


Parshurdm Bhaiu Patvardhan: Maratha Brah. 
man general (1776-1799), 413, 417, 419, 

Pargis: 25). 

Passes: 345. 

Pathdans : Musalména, 232, 792 note 1. 

Pétradavarus : daucing girls, 189-191. 

Patta Salis ; weavers, 178-175. 

Patvardhang : the (1764-1777), 411-413, 

Patvegars : see Khatri. 

Patvegars: Musalmdn tassel-twisters, 242-243. 

Pendhdrds : Musalmdn labourers, 247-248 ; free- 
booters, 430. 

Pinjdrds : Musalmdn cotton cleaners, 243. 

Plantains : 303, 

Plants: 35. 

Playfair : Lieutenant Colonel, R.E., 261 note 2, 
262, 263, 

Plough : a, 257, 

Police Details : 603-604, 

Post Offices : 349-350. 

Potrdjds: depressed classes, 217. 

Pottery : 383. 

Pratham Shakhis: see Kanva Brahmans. 

Pressing : cotton, 374. 

Prices : 338-340, 453 and note 6, 454 and note I, 
455 and note 1, 528 and note 1. 

Private Schools : 612. 


Quartz Powder : lines and pictures of, 821 - 822, 


R. 

Radders : hushandmen, 14] - 142. 

Ragi: coarse grain, 274. 

Railways : 845 - 347, 650. 

Rainfal] : 14-16, 272. 

Rajputs : husbandmen, 143 - 144, 

Rakam : rental, 440, 441, 442, 443, 447 note 3. 

Rémannjas : see Shrivaishnava, 

Ranebennur: survey, 502-505, 555-669; sub- 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 644+ 
646; town details, 783-784. 

Rangoli: quartz powder linea, $21 -822. 

Rangrez : Musalma4n dyers, 243 - 244, 

Rashtrakutas : Hindu kings (760-973), 382, 

Rat Plague (1879) : 318. 

Rattihalli : village, temple, inscriptions, history, 
390, 412, 794. 

Raya-rekha : a land measure, 407, 440 and note 2, 

Rayatvar : individual settlement, 455 and note 2, 
482, 

Readers and Writers : 613-614, 

Reading Rooms: 621. 

Redpowder : making of, 387. 

Registration : 602 
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saa : a - 55. Shrdvanur : old name of Savanur, 793. 
x eae : 258 - 263. Shringeri: old woir at, 785 - 786. 

est Houses: 348, . Shrivaishnay Brdhmans : 98 - 100. 
Revenue : (1792) 419 and note 2 ; system, 468-470; Shuddha Sélis : weavers, 175-177 
oe au ao Sidenur : village, 786. 

ice : 2765 - 277. Sigihalli :xporimental farm (1831 - 1836), 287. 
aaa : ps J, B., 316 note 1. Silk and Cotton Goods : 375 - 377. : 
ae : : . Silk Worins : 42, 304 - 305. 

etal : 26. Sindas : north-east DI i : 

i ae north-east Dhdérwaér chiefs (1100 - 1181 


age ecrs . geen +» 1 note 1, 277 note 1, Sirgod : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 
4 305, 373, 806. Sirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 
Ron aul -division details, boundaries, avea, aspect, || Sitikond : village, inacriptions, 786. 
soil, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 646-647; || Slavery : 463. : 
town, 785. Small Cause Courts : 602. 
Smart Bhagvats: eshasth Brdhmans, 90 - 92 
Snakes : 42. 
Soil : 254-256, 
Solu Appaji: Ancgundi minister (1508 - 15+ 
440, 441, 
Sondra : goldsmiths, 161-162. 
Soratur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786, 
Souter: Sir Frank, captured the rebel chief 
Nargund (1858), 437. 
Spinning : cotton, 374-375. 
Spirit Possession : belicfs aud practievs, seizm 
spirit-scarers, 813-817. 
Staff: Administrative, 463-464, 
Stevenson : Colonel (1800), 421, 423, 424, 
Stones : 25-26. 
Stone Vessels : making of, 383. 
Sub-Divisions : 1-2, 626 - 647. 
Sudi: village, temples, inscriplious, 786. 
Sugarcane : 278-280, 
Sul: village, 786. 
Sulerus : courterans, 192. 
Sunnagars : lime-sellers, 126. 
Suragis : heggars. Sco Satanis. 
Suribdn : Mr. Manson’s murder at (1858), 787. 
Survey : 459 -460 ; 486-527 ; 529.583. 
Svamis: pontifis, 52-65. 
Syeds : Musalinins, 230 -231, 


T. 


Tailang Bréhmans : 100-101. 

TAlikoti : battle of (1565), 408, 

TAmbolis : betel-lcaf sellers, 126, 240-241. 
Taram : classes of land, 478 and note 3, 479. 
Tayag: survoy, 510-412, 551 - 555; town, 787. 
TAgchis : Musalmdn kettle-drummers, 249, 


Tegur : village, 787. 
Telegraph : 350. 


8. 


S&darg : husbandmen, 145. 

Sdgarchakravartis : see Gavandis. 

Saikalgars : Musdlman knife-grinders, 244. 

SAlis : weavers, 172-178. 

Saltpotre : making of, 388. 

Samagars : cobblers, 221. 

Samagis : see Satdnis. 

Sanadi Koravars : rope-makers, 162-163. 

Band : 26. 

Sangur : village, temples, inscriptions, 755, 

Sansi : action at (1776), 413, 

Sdrasvats : see Shenvis. 

Sarvaria Brdhmans : 96 - 97. 

Satania : boggars, 211. 

Sdtenhalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 785, 

Sauddgars : Musalmén traders, 238. 

Bivanur: state, description, production, people, 
agriculture, capital, trade, history, land, justice, 
finance, schools, town, 410-411, 442-443, 792- 
806, 

Bavdi : village, temples, 785. 

SAve : coarse grain, 274, 

Savings : 323. 

Sayvase Brdhmans : 97. 

Bechools : 612-619, 

Season Reports : 589 - 594. 

Bervants : 183 - 189, 

Shaikhs : Musalmans, 231. 

Shakuna Sdlis : weavers, 177 - 178. 


Shatakarni : see Andhrabhritya. 
Shaw : Mr. A. N., Collector ; encouraged cotton 


experiments (1840-1842), 287 - 289; 368. 
Shearer : Mr. W. (1866 - 1876), 296-300 ; 305 - 306. 
Bhonvi Brahmans : 93. 

Shepherds : 179 - 182. 

Shiggaon: town, 78). Telugu Banjigdrs : traders, 126 - 129. 
Shilvants : Lingdyat traders, 125 - 126, Telugu Oshnamarus : traders, 129 - 130. 
Shimpis : tailors, 159 - 161. Temperature : 17. 


Shivajogis : comb-makers, 178. Tenures : 462. 
Shopkeepers : 358. Thackeray : monumental obclisk of Mr., 705, 


TS 
a 


INDEX. 


Ag : estates, 441, 
ik: Mr. G, R., 25 note 1. 
6: 27, 
age : 270. 
‘working : 382. 
tl (1782 - 1799) ; besieged Nargund (1785) 414; 
war with the Mardthds (1786-87), 415-416; 
war with the English and the Mardthds (1790 - 
92), 417 -418. 
‘gual Brdhmans: 101. 
lapur : village, 788. 
malrdv Venkatesh : Rav Bahadur, 45 uote 1, 
19 note 1 and note 4, 666 note 2, 720 note 6, 
9 note 1, 773 note 2, 787 note 4, 807, 813, 818 
1d 821 notes 1. 
acco: 277 - 278, 
Ig : 347. 
vn Schools : 618 - 619, 
de : articles of, 35). 
de Centres ; 354-357. 
de Companies: 352-353, 
dere : 115-131, 351-352. 
399 : 33-35. 
malkop : village, 788. 
koji Holkar : (1786), 415-416. 
minkatti: village, 788. 
agbhadra : river, 5-6. 
U. 
und: village, temple, inscribed copperplates, 
88. 
kal: village, temples, inscriptions, 788. 
V. 


ecination : 623 - 624, 

ddarg : diggers, 197-198. 

denpur ; village, inscription, 788. 

geayas : beggars, 212-214, 721, 

ishnavs : seo Madhva Brahmans. 

ishyas : sce Komtis. 

mhalli: village, 788. 

réh : village, inscriptions, 788. 

rda: river, 6. 

vkatrdv : Nargund chief (1785), 414, 

Jal: Mr. G. W., 42 note 2. 

jaynagar (1333-1573): iso of, 402; wars 
vith, 403-404; kinga of, 402-407; overthrow 


f, 408. 
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Villages : 48. 

Village Goddesses: Durgava and Dayamava, 
temples, images, worship, fair, 807-812. 

Village Police : 603. 

Village Schoola: 619. 

Virdtkot: Hangal, 389. 

Vithalpant : 440 and note 3, 459 note 3, 650 and 
note 2, 


W. 


Wages : 330-332, 

Walton: Mr. W., cotton inspector, 298 -299, 372, 

Waste Land : 588. 

Water-supply : 8 

Water-works: Vijayanagar, 407. 

Weeda : 35. 

Weights and Measures : 332-338. 

Wellesley : Colonel, describes the condition of 
the district (1800), pursues Dhundhia Vagh (1800) ; 
erodes the Tungbhadra ; takes the forts of Airani 
and Rénchennur; passed through Haveri and 
Doygiri ; crosses the Varda arrives at Sdvanur ; 
defcats Dhundhia at Kundgol; passes through 
Kalas, J.akshmeshvar, and Shirhatti; takes 
Dambal and Gadag ; passes through Belgaum and 
Bijapur, 421-425 ; marches through Dhdrwér on 
his way to Poona (1803), 426, 649, 651, 802, 

Wells : 266, 700 - 702, 752. 

Wheat : 274-275. 

Whirlwinds: 14 note 1. 

Wild Animals : 38-40. 

Wiltshire : Mr. C., 789 note 1, 790 note 1, 

Wingate: Mr. R. 8., 38 note 1, 

Wood-working : 384. 

Wrestling Houses : 818-820. 

es 

Yajurvedis : see Kanvaa. 

Yalisirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 788 - 789 

Yaungal : village, 789. 

Yelival : villago, 789. 

Yellur : village, inscriptions, 789. 

Yemnur : Musalmén tomb, fair, 789-790. 


Yerguppi : village, 790. 
Yvon: Mr., an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s 


service (1780), 417, 


